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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION". 


Every  -miter  supposes  that  his  work  is  to  supply  some 
want.  My  object  in  publishing  this  treatise,  is  to  afford 
a  truthful  and  rational  exposition  of  the  value  of  the  water- 
treatment  in  certain  chronic  diseases.  I  apprehend  that 
it  Is  wanted,  because  the  Avorks  on  the  subject  of  the 
water  cure  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  this  country 
contain,  so  far  as  my  experience  informs  me,  much  over- 
statement a.s  to  its  operation,  and  are  moreover  written 
rather  to  catch  the  hopeful  invalid,  than  to  enlighten  him 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  or  the  mode  in  which  the 
water  plan  is  to  relieve  it.  From  this  remark  I  except 
the  work  of  Dr.  E.  Johnson,  entitled  "Hydropathy," 
wherein  the  manner  in  which  the  water  cure  operates  on 
the  cherni.stry  of  the  living  body  is  very  ably  traced.  Tlie 
other  works  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  called 
scientific. 

In  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  the  origin,  progress, 
extension,  and  terminations  of  Clironic  Disease  in  general, 
are  delineated  and  explained,  and  one  general  deduction 
from  the  facts  made— namely,  that  no  disease  becomes 
chronic  unless  the  central  organs  of  nutrition  are  aflcctcd. 
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In  the  Second  Part,  this  is  further  developed  in  the 
history  of  individual  chronic  diseases,  the  explanation  of 
the  pathology  and  symptoms  of  each  of  which  is  given, 
and  also  of  the  reasons  for  the  water-treatment  applicable 
to  each.  In  an-anging  the  diseases,  those  are  fii'st  treated 
of  which  affect  the  primary  organs  of  nutrition,  the  organs 
in  which  the  fii-st  step  in  bloodmaldng  from  food,  and 
therefore  of  nutrition,  is  taken.  The  next  step  of  blood- 
matmg  being  affected  by  the  lungs  and  heart,  their 
maladies  are  then  treated  of  The  -cu-culation  of  the 
perfected  blood  being  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  diseases  of  that  system  come  the  next  in 
order.  One  portion  of  the  general  nervous  system— 
namely,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  their  nerves,  having 
control  over  the  locomotive  organs,  the  diseases  of  the 
limbs  come  the  next  in  order  to  be  treated  of  FuiaUy, 
the  blood  having  been  made  and  circidated,  certain 
elements  of  it  are  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  secretions 
from  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin— the  diseases  of  which 
are  the  last  to  be  mentioned.  The  whole  ai-rangement  of 
these  individual  maladies  is  thus  strictly  physiological, 
beginning  with  the  formation  of  blood,  and  ending  witli 
the  excretion  of  its  useless  portions. 

Part  Thii-d  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  water  cm-e  operates  in  producing  its  beneficial 
results,  the  rationale  being  given  imder  twelve  sections. 
The  subject  is  treated  generally,  as  that  of  Chronic 
Disease  was  in  the  Fii-at  Part.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
tlie  details  of  the  water  cure  are  brought  forward,  the 
rationale  of  each  process  given,  and  the  crcumstances 
which  regulate  their  application  stated. 

Throughout  the  volume,  the  great  pathological  fact  of 
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the  existence  of  visceral  disorder  in  all  chronic  disease,  is 
kept  in  ^iew ;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  find  that,  from 
l-ieginuing  to  end,  it  forms  the  base  of  the  practice  recom- 
mended, and  of  its  explanation. 

Tlie  AppencUx  contains  tacts  and  arguments  in  answer 
to  certain  accnsations  brought  orally  against  the  water- 
treatment,  chiefly  by  medical  men,  although  none  has  ever 
yet  ventured  to  print  them.  This  portion  of  the  volume 
is  a  reprint  from  a  former  work  of  mine. 

I  put  this  work  foru'ard  as  an  attempt  in  the  right  way 
of  handling  the  subject  of  the  water  cure,  with  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  cai'ried  out  by  more  able  observers  and 
writers.  Until  it  is  treated  gravely,  earnestly,  and  truth- 
fully, as  a  matter  of  scientific  importance,  it  never  Avill 
obtain  the  footing  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  which  it 
ought  to  have;  for  in  this  land  of  thmking  heads,  nothing 
endures  unless  it  addresses  itself  to  tlie  sober  thought. 

The  cases  recoimted  were  all  treated  by  me  at  Malvern ; 
anil,  altogether,  what  I  have  stated  is  of  my  o^Ti  exi^erience 
in  an  extensive  field  of  practical  observation  during  four 
years  of  a  busy  professional  life  at  that  place. 

J.  G. 

Malveu.n-,  Sqjtemher  20t/i,  181G.  ' 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


WiTHix  nine  months  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  another  one  has  become  necessary. 
A  large  eflition  has  also  been  pruited  and  sold  in  America. 
Books  on  medical  subjects  do  not  frequently  meet  with  so 
much  good  fortune.  I  believe  it  to  be  attributable,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  the  growing  interest  of  the  community 
in  the  subject  of  which  this  volume  treats ;  and  also  to  the 
fulfilment  of  my  resolution  to  speak  fairly,  not  flatteringly, 
of  the  water  cure.  I  have,  further,  abundant  reason  to 
know  that  the  exposition  it  contains  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  mode  of  treatment  produces  its  results  has 
been  instrumental  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  many 
non-profe.ssional,  and  not  a  few  medical  readers.  On  these 
several  accounts  it  appears  desirable  to  issue  the  present 
edition.  It  is  well  in  all  legitimate  ways  to  leaven  the 
ignoranf;e  and  prejudice  which  exist  on  the  water  treatment 
with  reasonable  views  and  explanations  of  its  principles,  its 
powers,  and  its  application. 

To  the  ample  First  Edition  but  little  has  been  added  in 
the  present  one.  Facts  of  recent  observation  arc  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  pages,  but  are  too  minierous  and 
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too  lirief  to  1)e  desi,£,T]ated  in  a  preface ;  they  are  chiefly  in 
the  Third  Part.  The  Second  Part  contaius  some  addi- 
tional cases  and  elucidations  of  disease. 

The  ceaseless  exigencies  of  medical  practice  have  retarded 
the  completion  of  this  edition  beyond  the  ordinary  period 
for  similar  reproductions.  I  have  no  other  and  need  no 
more  sufficient  apology  for  the  many  inquiries  concerning 
it  at  the  publisher's. 

My  hope  is,  that  this  book  may  open  the  eyes  of  all  who 
read  it,  to  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  drugging  and 
nnnatm-al  stimulation  on  which  such  numbers  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  maintain  a  feverish  vitality  for  a  few  years,  to 
sink  at  last  into  the  condition  of  hopeless  valetudinarians. 
The  past  history  and  present  state  of  many  such  who  are 
under  my  observation  are  perfectly  terrific.  It  is  no  aftec 
tation  to  say  that  my  mind  has  been  oppressed,  weighed 
d(wn,  by  accounts  which  invalids  have  given  of  the  process 
by  which  they  became  the  shattered  beings  they  are;  a 
process  almost  invariably  including  years  of  monstrous 
di'ugging  and  its  unvarjdng  accompaniment,  intense  .suf- 
fering of  mind  and  body.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
these  pages  may  be  the  means  of  efl'ectual  warning  from 
that  destroying  plan  of  treatment,  even  though  they 
should  fail  to  establish  the  more  rational  system  which 
they  profess  to  teach.  But  almost  every  case  of  eveiy 
practitioner  of  the  Water  Ciire  is  establishing  it  daily  on  a 
broader  and  deeper  basis  ;  and  the  once  most  sceptical  axe 
now  obliged  to  aclcnowdedge  tliat,  at  the  least,  it  is  a  vast 
addition  to  the  remedial  ai-t. 

J.  il.  G. 

JIai.veun,  Sei^lembev  20lli,  1817. 
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PART  1. 

OF  CHRONIC  DISEASE  IN  GENERAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Nomenclature  of  chronic  disease — Phases  between  that  and  acute 
disease — Acute  disease  always  precedes  chronic — Arrangement  of 
the  subjects  to  be  treated. 

The  epithet  "chronic"  is  given  by  medical  men  to  dis- 
ea-ses  whose  duration  passes  a  certain  limit  of  time ;  and 
that  limit  has  been  fixed  at  forty  days.  All  within  this 
period  are  generally  designated  as  "acnte;"  but  as  this 
would  foi-m  but  two  extreme  classes  of  disease,  whilst 
Nature  exl:ibits  several  intermediate  phases,  some  ■^Titers 
have  subdinded  the  "acute  "  diseases  into  the  most  acute, 
when  they  terminate  in  tliree  or  four  days — into  the  very 
amle,  when  they  do  not  continue  longer  than  seven  days, 
—into  the  mnply  acute,  when  they  endure  for  fourteen 
days — and  into  the  nvh-acute  when  they  reach  forty  days. 

It  will  be  plain,  however,  that  these  are  merely  arbitrary 
terms,  of  which  there  are  far  too  many  in  medicine,  since 
they  are  ajit  to  be  taken  by  the  young  or  by  the  routinier 
a.s_ guides  in  jjrac-ticc ;  and  tiuis  najnes,  instead  of  comlitions 
of  Ijody,  corne  to  be  treated,  and  much  mischief  to  be  cou- 
fiefjuently  perijctrated.  Now,  the  term  "  chronic"  lias  in 
itself  no  reference  whatever  to  tlie  actual  state  of  the  dis- 
ea.sed  frame;  and  if  I  emjiloy  it  in  this  Essay,  it  is  only 
that  I  may  explain  it.  and  fix  aoiw,  mcaiiiiig  to  it  as  regards 
that  state— tlic  won!  Ijcing,  in  other  respects,  convenient 
and  precise  enough. 
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Every  disease  is,  in  its  onsetting,  acute ;  that  ls  to  say, 
the  symptoms  are  intense,  pressing  in  character,  and  if 
Nature,  either  mth  or  witliout  the  aid  of  Art,  does  not 
soon  bring  relief,  extinguislies  the  individual. 

_  The  relief  and  the  escape  from  death  are  brought  about 
either  by  transfer  of  the  morbid  action  from  the  original 
seat  of  disorder  to  some  less  important  part,  and  the 
elimination  of  some  secretions  therefrom— an  action  to 
which  the  term  crisis  has  for  three  thousand  years  been 
applied ;  *  or,  no  such  transfer  occuning,  the  acute  state  of 
disease  in  the  affected  part  passes  into  the  chronic  state- 
chronic  disease  is  established. 

_  Preliminaiy,  therefore,  to  fixing  what  constitutes  chronic 
disorder,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoidd  obtain  some  pre- 
cise idea  of  what  constitutes  the  acute  form.  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  minute  changes  of  organs 
which  induce  the  phenomena  of  chronic  disease.  All  the 
circumstances  of  chronic  disease,  generally,  will  then  be 
considered.  Applications  of  the  general  doctrine  and  cir- 
cumstances will  then  be  made  to^iudividual  diseases.  In 
the  course  of  these  inquiries,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  show 
how  acute  disease  is  originated,  and  cln-onic  disease  main- 
tained and  exasperated  by  internal  stimulation.  And 
finally,  I  shall  show  how  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease 
by  water,  and  other  hygienic  means,  obviates  this  incon- 
venience, is  more  safe  than  any  other  plan  of  treatment, 
and  comes  in  aid  of  the  naturcd  and  only  permanent  pro- 
cess towards  recovery. 

*  It  is  well  to  note  this,  as  all  the  world  has  of  late  spoken  of  a 
"crisis"  as  a  new  prodigy;  a  mistake  wliich  some  writers  on  the 
water  cure  would  seem  to  encourage,  either  from  ignorai'.ce  of  the 
literature  of  medicine,  or  from  some  silly  idea  that  the  novelty  may  add 
to  the  cdat  of  the  treatment  they  profess.  Hippocrates  was  the  first 
to  use  the  tenn  cnsis  as  applied  to  a  termination  of  disease,  and  he 
lived  A.M.  3500. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


DOCTRINE  OF  ACUTE  DISEASE. 


"What  is  meant  by  "  general  disease"  and  "  general  debility  " — Disease 
always  begins  in  one  organ — The  ganglionic  system  of  nerves — Its 
centre  and  extensive  influence  —  Control  over  the  blood-vessels — 
Irritability  and  sensibility— Action  of  morbid  causes  on  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  blood-vessels  —  Their  contraction  and  exhaustion — 
Illnstrations — Changes  in  the  movement  and  character  of  the  blood 
—Periods  in  the  process  of  acute  disease — Its  extension — Shown 
in  acute  indigestion  and  simple  inflammatory  fever — Ileal  cause  of 
death  from  acute  disease. 

We  are  mueli  in  the  liabit  of  spealdng  of  "  general  dis- 
easein  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing.  All  the  organs  of 
the  body  may  give  signs  of  diseased  action,  but  there  are 
invariably  one  or  more  parts  whose  malady  originates  all 
that  we  see. 

The  brain  may  evidence  disease  by  impaired  mental 
power,  impaired  volition,  delirium,  sleeplessness,  &c.;  the 
limgs,  by  rapid  breathing,  cough,  &c. ;  the  heart,  by  exces- 
.sively  quickened  action ;  the  digestive  organs,  by  dry 
tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  constipation,  &e.; 
the  kidneys,  by  diminislied  secretion;  the  skin,  by  un- 
natural heat  and  drj-ness— yet  all  these  midtiform  dis- 
efLsed  actions  may,  and  very  often  do,  depend  on  a  small 
patch  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  perhaps  no  larger 
than  a  half-crown,  or  even  a  .shilling.  To  treat  all  these 
multiplied  .sjTnptoms  under  the  name  of  "general  disease," 
woulfl  be  mere  ignorance  or  sheer  eliarlatanism,  which  ever 
aims  at  bu.stling  complexity. 

So  also  of  "general  tleliiiity  "  a  t(^rm  .so  comnuin  and 
HO  unmeaning;  there  is  no  such  thing.  Debility  rdvxiys 
.signifieH  tlie  disorder  of  one  or  more  parts  opjiressing  the 
hea,thy  functions  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Kemovc  the 
di.sonler  of  those  jiarts  fit  may  be  ]>y  positively  lowninq 
rerrie.lies;,  and  straightway  the  "geiu'ral  debility""  vanishes. 
lr,tlammati(  n  of  any  of  the  digestive  organs  very  shortly 
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brings  down  the  physical  and  mental  vigom-;  which  as 
quicldy  rises  when  a  few  flannels  wrong  out  of  boiling 
water,  and  applied  over  the  abdomen,  have  removed  the 
internal  inflammation.  On  this  head  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter. 

Disease,  then,  always  commences  m  some  oue  organ  or 
set  of  organs,  from  which  it  .spreads,  with  more  or  less 
rapicUty,  to  others,  by  a  sjonpathy  whose  physical  agent 
is  the  nervous  system.  „  ,    ,    ■       •  i 

By  this  term,  "nervous  system,"  the  bram,  spinal  cord, 
and  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  are  ordmardy  under- 
stood ;  but  there  is  another  system  of  nerves,  which,  as 
it  is  iieither  obedient  to  the  will,  nor  cogTuzant  ot  pam, 
commonly  so  called,  is  rarely  considered  in  the  explanation 
of  cUsease ;  in  which  it,  nevertheless,  plays  by  far  the  most 
important-I  may  say,  the  only  important  part,  iliis 
svstem  of  nerves  has  been  called  the  "gau^ghonic,  fiom 
the  appearance  of  small  Icnots  or  ganglions  m  the  course 
of  the  nerves;  the  "organic,"  as  regulatmg  the  charactei 
of  the  oroanization  of  parts;  the  "nutritive,  a|  presiding 
over  the  ortrans  that  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body ; 
and  the  ".dsceral,"  as  pervading  and  hayim  its  centre  m 
the  viscera,*  that  is,  in  the  contents  .of  tlie  chcs  and 
abflomen;  and  I  shall  use  these  terms  indiscrimmately  m 
£  com-se  of  this  Es.say.    ^Perhaps  the 
however,  are  the  epitliets  "nutritive,    '^ud     o  game 
for,  wherever  there  are  organs  m  the  oody,  "/-^[^ 
nu  rition  goes  on  in  it,  there  are  nerves  of  m.tr  tion  o  be 
found.    Wherever,  too,  there  is  a  blood-vessel  (and  ^^e 
know  not  of  nutVition  without  blood),  organic  ner  es 
accompany  it  and  regulate  its  action.    In  em'!/  part  ot  the 
body  therefore,  or,^nic  nerves  exist,  as  m  '^';'''7/  1^^  ot 
the  body  blood-vessels  exist :  the  point  of  the  finest  needle 
cannot  be  introduced  into  any  tissue  ot  the  tranie  without 
entering  one  or  more  blood-vessels  and  organic  nerves.t 

*  T1,P  word  visais,  of  wl.irli  rhccm  is  die  vlural,  signilies  in  the 
1  <■  L  o  A  1  d,e  older  onat.m.ists  found  the  n>cnd.r..nes  M 
Lalm,  &1  me.   An  1  "  '       ,  ,he  mucus  they  secrete, 

line  the  '""f,;;"^'  ^'^^^^  .i^V"  er."  V'^^-'^  themselves,  cUliug 
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The  brain  itsslf,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  blood  of  the  body,  is,  in  tliis  view,  supplied  also 
with  a  large  proportion  of  organic  nerves. 

The  coincidence  of  nutritive  blood-vessels  (called  also 
capillary)  and  nutritive  nerves  points  to  some  strict  organic 
connection  between  them.  In  met,  it  is  the  presence  of 
the  nerves  which  imparts  to  the  blood-vessels  the  property 
of  receiving  and  reacting  upon  impressions  from  agents 
within  or  \\ithout  the  body— a  property  to  which  the  name 
of  "trritability"  is  .given. 

_  Let  not  the  reader  confound  "irritability"  with  "sen- 
sibility," another  property  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  Irri- 
tability exists  in  the  blood-vessels  and  organic  nerves  all 
over  the  frame— has  its  central  organs  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen— begets  no  sensation  or  volition— is  ever  in 
action.  Sensibility  exists  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  only— has  its  central  organs  in  the  brain  and 
spmal  cord— begets  sensation  and  volition,  and  is  suspended 
m  sleep.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sensibility  and  sensa- 
tion are  built  upon  u-ritabiUty  and  irritation ;  as  thus— the 
bram  is  compo-sed  of  matter  deposited  from  the  blood- 
Tes.sel.s,  and  these  are  regulated  in  tlie  manner  and  quality 
of  their  deposit  by  the  amount  and  character  of  theu-  irrita- 
bility; therefore,  if  the  irritability  be  acted  on  vehemently 
(as  m  giving  stimulants),  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels, 
otherw-i.se  called  their  irritation,  is  vehement  also,  and 
they  deposit  more  than  usual  of  the  brain  matter,  which 
jtossesses  the  property  of  sensibility,  and  in  this  ivay 
augmented  sensation  is  begotten.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  m  mind  for  the  fiiture  application  to  the  doctrine  of 
chronic  (hH<ip(i~irntation  precedes  sensation,  sensation  is 
uuiu  upon  irritation. 

The  first  effect,  therefore,  of  causes  of  disease— excessive 
colfl  or  heat,  infectious  matter,  &c.— is  upon  that  nervous 
.system  which  presides  over  the  capillary  or  nutritive 
moofI-ve.s.scls,  and  whose  central  ])ortions  are  in  the  viscera 
01  the  chest  ami  abdomen  -  the  ganglionic  system. 

It  IS  a.scertained  by  numerous  experiments  that  the  first 
enect  of  all  kinds  of  agents  upon  the  nervously  endowed 
capi  lanes  is  to  profluce  contru(;tion  of  tliom-a  diminution 
of  their  cahbre  by  the  fact  of  their  contraction.  In  other 
word.s,  all  agents  are  .stimulants  to  them,  and  bring  them 
into  nc-tion,  and  that  action  is  contraction,  lint  as  all 
action  IS  effort,  such  effort  must,  in  a  living  Ijody,  be 

i;  2 
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Bucceeded  by  lassitude  and  exhaustion;  and  in  the  case  of 
these  small  blood-vessels,  relaxation  and  increase  of  calibre 
is  the  evidence  of  this  secondary  state ;  and  further,  it 
follows  that  the  amount  of  relaxation  will  be  m  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  previous  contraction.  ^  _ 
Of  course  the  condition  of  the  blood  as  to  quantity  is 
affected  by  these  two  opposite  states  of  the  vessels  that 
contain  it  When  the  vessels  contract  on  the  application 
of  the  morbid  stimulus,  they  drive  their  coutamed  blood 
from  them ;  and  when  relaxation  ensues,  the  blood  rushes 
into  their  increased  calibre ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  tlius 
brou^dit  into  a  part  will  be,  of  course,  m  exact  proportion 
with" the  relaxation,  and  tliis  with  the  contraction,  ot  the 
containing  blood-vessels.  ,     o   .  -r  ^ 

To  illustrate  all  this:-I  apply  water  at  3o  of  Fawen- 
heit  to  the  back  of  the  hand  when  it  is  warm ;  it  hrst  ot  aU 
drives  the  blood  from  the  skin,  and  renders  it  pale;  thi.s 
is  because  the  cold  has  stimulated  the  nutritive  nerve.s  ot 
the  blood-vessels,  and  caused  them  to  contract  and  drive 
the  blood  from  tliem;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  slan 
becomes  more  than  usually  red,  and  if  friction  be  u.sed 
hot  too  This  is  because  the  vessels  have  been  exJiausted 
by  the  contracting  etibrt,  have  relaxed  and  admitted  more 
blood  into  them.  This  is  an  approach  to  inflammation  ot 
the  skin  of  the  hand.  ,    ,  ,  , 

Or  take  a  piece  of  frozen  mercury,  tlie  temperature  of 
which  is  38°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenlieit,  and  apply  it  on 
the  hand.  The  stimulus  is  so  violent  the  contract, on _  so 
excessive,  as  to  be  instantaneovsh/  followed  by  excessive 
relaxation  and  total  loss  of  vital  power;  of  the  Wood-vessek, 
and  inflammation  of  the  most  destructive  kind  is  produced 
The  >art  is  burned,  in  fact,  as  eflectually  as  it  the  opposite 
stimulus  of  red-hot  iron  had  been  app bed. 

Be  ween  these  two  instances  the  shades  of  s  imulation 
and  relaxation  are  inilnite,  accord  ng  to  the  morbdrc  agen 
an  lied  The  more  stimulating  the  agent,  the  more  rapid 
n  extreme  the  amount  of  blood  broug,ht  to  the  part, 
Sther  that  part  be  the  skin  of  the  hand,  or  the  mucous 
liiiint' of  the  stomach  or  lungs.  i  •  i  „  ,f;„„ 

But  whilst  such  are  the  rou(Utions  of  inorbid  act  on  in 
the  blood-vessels,  what  changes  take  place  ni  the  blood 

'^7n  ^heSplace,  its  movement  through  the  blood-vessels 
of  ?he  toed  imrt  is  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the 
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diminished  contractile  power  of  those  vessels.  There  is 
more  or  less  excess  and  congestion  of  blood  in  the  part, 
an  excess  which  obtains  at  the  expense  of  other  and 
healthy  parts.  It  is  the  excess  which  causes  the  sweUing 
of  uidamed  parts,  their  mlnass,  their  increased  heat,  tlie 
unusual  quantity  of  blood  secreting  an  unusual  quantity 
of  caloric,  and  their  jjniiifuhiess,  the  pressure  of  the 
excessive  blood  on  the  surrounding  nerves  rendering  them 
irritable :  although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  here- 
after, inHammatiou  of  internal  parts  may  exist  "without 
pain,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  without 
redness. 

In  the  next  place,  the  chemical  changes  that  go  on  in 
the  blood  imdergo  modiiicatiou,  in  consequence  of  this 
excess  and  retardation  of  its  movement.  This  is  shoA\ai 
by  the  increased  heat  already  alluded  to ;  and  further,  if 
the  inflammatory  congestion  be  not  relieved,  the  blood 
secretes  y>w.s— the  matter  of  abscess— either  in  the  shape 
of  a  collection  called  an  abscess,  or  the  same  flows  freely 
from  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  bad 
kind  of  exj)ectoratiou,  &c.  But  the  chemical  changes  in 
question  vary  endlessly  with  the  diseased  part.  In  the 
.stomach,  there  is  acid  instead  of  insipid  mucus  and  gastric 
juice  ;  in  the  liver  there  is  acrid  and  dark  instead  of 
slightly  bitter  and  yellow  bile  ;  from  the  kidneys,  acid 
instead  of  alkaline  secretion ;  and  so  on.  The  most  fami  - 
liar in-stance  of  this  as  a  si,gnal  of  disease  is  the  state  of 
the  tongue  when  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
disordered.  The  variety  of  the  secretions  there  is  endless, 
anrl  each  one  coiTcsponds  vnih.  a  certain  shade  of  conges- 
tion of  blood  in  the  membrane  that  covers  the  tongue. 
Jud'je,  _  then,  liow  numerous  are  the  shades  of  diseased 
action  in  tliat  single  ti.ssue  of  the  body  ! 

Such,  tlien,  is  the  condition  of  a  part  when  it  is  in  the 
acute  stage  of  disease.  The  ])hascs  of  the  process  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tlie  ajiplication  of  (•xc(!ssive  stinudus  to  the  nervously 
endowcfl  Ijlood-ve.s.sols  of  the  pait. 

2.  F>x'-e.H,sive  contraction  of  the  bldod-vessds  in  conse- 
quence, with  expulsion  of  their  contained  bhiod. 

Exhaustion  and  relaxation  of  the  same  blood-vessels, 
with  con.sequcnt  excessive  influx  and  retention  of  blood  in 
them. 

4.  Di.sea.sed  sen.sation,  .secretion,  mid  nutrition  of  the 
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part,  cnnRequent  on  the  retention  of  the  blood  in  the 
exhausted  and  rehixed  vessels,  the  vital  ehemistry  being, 
for  the  time,  improperly  carried  on.  ,     ,  . 

These  phases  apply  to  all  acutely  diseased  parts  what- 
ever—from  the  small  pimple  on  the  skin  to  the  most 
intense  intlammation  of  the  lungs  or  brain.  In  all,  the 
same  stages  occur,  whatever  the  exciting  cause  may  be; 
whether  it  be  the  atom  of  ilirt  irritating  the  toUicle  ot  the 
skin  and  iiroducing  the  pimiile  there,  or  the  rush  ot  C(j1(1 
air  into  the  lungs,  irritating  their  mucous  membrane,  and 
dra\ving  excessive  blood  into  it.  -i  i 

Froni  what  precedes,  it  appears  that  the  mtimate  A^tal 
condition  of  a  mrt  in  acute  disease  is  one  of  debility,  ilie 
blood-vessels  have  lost  their  contractile  energy,  and  are 
oppressed  with  l:)lood  which  they  lack  the^  power  to  throw 
off    But  we  must  not,  meanwhile,  lose  sight  ot  the  tact, 
that  the  organic  nerves  themselves  whose  re-actiou  on 
excessive  stimulus  has  produced  all  this  mischief,  are  also 
supplied  with  and  nourished  by  lilood-vessels ;  and  that 
therefore  they,  too,  are  in  a  state  implying  diseased  sen«v 
tion  and  nutrition.    In  other  words,  they  are  eMiuiMte 
irritable,  but  their  irritability  is  o  a  diseased  c|iiah  y  a 
not  sustained,  because  they  are  badly  nourished  by  the 
b  ood;  the  result  of  which  is  more  than  ordmary  sens - 
ivene'ss  to  the  causes  which  first  induced  he  di.s    e  oi 
to  any  stimulus  whatever  applied  to  the  part.   ^  '^^  ^^-^ 
traction  takes  place,  then  more  exhaustion  ;        f^  on 
again,  and  so  until  all  power  is  lost,    ^^u^  .^"  '^^^Xl 
a  slio-ht  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  ot  the  ^^^nd■ 
pipe  from  breathing  very  cold  air;  allows  he  same  cause 
to  exa  Pate  it  daik  by  acting  on  the  highly  irritable  but 
feeble  nerves  ami  blood-ve.ssels  of  the  membrane ;.  and 
finally,  induces  the  most  inten.se  form  f^/^t^f^^"";! 
the  lungs-a  too  frequent  illustration  ot  t he  tact,  that  the 
mnst  fatal  maladies  cnmmence  in  a    slight  cold. 

Ha  S'  the  fact,  that  acute  disease 

of^  OTian  implies  extreme  ^^^f^^^^:!^^^':!^^^^ 


;:Xc;;;K;ionon?si.ood-ve^^^^ 

rder— a  pro- 
thc  physical 


anu  congesbiuu  u.  n.^  ...v.—  . 
may  now  revert  to  the  in-opositimi,  th.it 
Sral  disease  originates  in  some  local  .lisorder-a  pio- 


(fpiirii-i   ilisease  or  niiiaiL.^  m.  .^"■■i^  .......  ......  .-^ 

™  tion  that  will  b?st  be  developed  bv  tracing  the  physical 
TiSr  of^^^^^  a  local  .'ondition  as  I  liave  above  .le.scnbe.l 
AnS  we  will  take  the  local  inflammation  of  an  oruan 
whose' sjanpatiiies  are  the  most  extensive- 
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inflammation  of  the  stomach,  commonly  called  "  acute 
iuiligestion." 

A  man  ingests  highly  seasoned  meats  and  alcoholic 
tlrinks,  and  begets  in  the  mucous  lining  of  his  stomach  a 
patch  of  such  disorder  I  have  minutely  described.  Now, 
though  that  disorder  is,  as  regards  the  patcli  itself,  one  of 
dejji-dssed  vital  power,  it  becomes  to  other  parts  a  source 
of  exalted  action ;  as  if  the  very  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  diseased  point  roused  the  system  to  efibrts  for  its 
relief — an  opinion  that  was  held  by  Hippocrates,  and  has 
prevailed  -with  some  of  the  soundest  physicians  since  his 
times.*  The  sympathy  thus  excited  in  other  organs  of  the 
body  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  nervous 
matter  they  contain.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
ganglionic  nervous  matter  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  excites  the  same  matter  distributed  to  the  heart, 
whose  beats  are,  in  consequence,  increased  in  frequency 
and  force  ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  hard ;  as  a  result 
of  this  quickeneil  pulse,  the  breatliiugs  also  quicken.  Then 
comes  the  .sjTnpathy  with  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain, 
whose  functions  are  rendered  h-regnlar  or  are  oppressed; 
hence  the  lassitude  of  mind  and  limb,  the  prostration  of 
strength,  the  .sonmolence  tirst,  and  then  the  sleeplessness, 
&c.  Then  there  are  the  sympathies  T^ath  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  all  the  other  organs  roused,  causing  the  diminu- 
tion and  vitiation  of  their  secretions ;  hence  the  heaviness 
and  the  aching  of  the  iorehead,  the  suffused  eyes,  the 
fevered  and  dry  ton.gue,  the  thirst,  the  stoppage  of  the 
bile,  the  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the  scantiness  of  the 
secretion  from  the  kidneys,  all  of  them  dependent  on 
mucous  membranes.  And  as  this  mucous  surface  extends 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  body,  forming  the  true  skin,  the 
.same  morbid  .sympathy  extends  thither,  accompanied  with 
the  .same  diminution  and  vitiation  of  sensation  and  secre- 
tion :  lience  the  dry  and  hot  skin  called  "  feverish  heat." 

In  fact,  here  is  a  case  of  what  is  called  "  simple  intlam- 
rnatorj-  fever,''  a  general  disea.se  tracca!)le  to  a  small  point 
of  acute  inflammation  in  the  .stomach.    Sometimes  the 

*  IMi-'A,  tli';  doctrine  t}iat  di-na'-o,  lljat  i.s,  n  series  of  iiniiaUiral 
symptorn.s,  is  conHt-intly  the  signal  of  llio  wliolc  body  Ijeing  c.\i:il[:a  to 
?av<;  sornc  vital  part  from  dcKtrnclion,  ol, tains  count onanco  from  all 
the  facts  that  close  ohstrvation  of  its  canscs,  proi^ress,  and  lerminatinn 
can  s.ipply.  If  space  permitted,  it  would  not  he  dillieult  to  ajiply  thi.s 
doctrine  to  any  possible  case  of  disease. 
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same  general  result  follows  on  the  application  of  cold  au- 
to the  outer  mucous  surface — the  skin — whereby  the  blood 
is  thrown  on  an  extensive  portion  of  the  iiuur  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  th.roat,  and  lungs ;  and  then  nearly 
the  same  phenomena  are  present,  and  a  "  feverish  cold"  is 
said  to  exist.  But  in  either  case,  and  indeed  in  all  cases 
of  general  sjouptums,  there  is  one  organ,  and  sometimes 
only  one  spot  of  an  organ,  that  originates  the  whole  series, 
and  which  must  be  overcome,  as  the  cause,  before  we  can 
vanquish  the  symptoms,  which  are  the  efl'ects.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  important  fact.  The  denial 
or  ignorance  of  it  leads  to  the  most  unscientific  and  unskil- 
ful treatment  of  disease ;  it  leads  to  the  treatment  of  eti'eots 
instead  of  causes ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  show,  it  furnishes  the  chief  argimients  against  the  ordi- 
nary drug  medication  of  the  day. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  acute  disease  of  a  part,  the 
organic  connection  between  the  containing  blood-vessels 
and  their  contained  blood,  is  further  distm-bed  than  to 
alter  the  vital  chemistry  carried  on  in  them,  and  thus  to 
produce  diseased  nutrition  or  secretions.  There  is  no 
brealdng  down  of  the  blood  globides— no  disorganization 
of  that  rtuid.  There  is  only  excess  of  blood  in  vessels  tliat 
have  lost  the  sufficient  irritability  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents, and  which  yet,  having  this  low  degree  of  vitality, 
are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  action  of  new  or  additional 
morbid  causes. 

But  this  can  only  obtain  for  a  certain  ]3eriod.  If  the 
acute  inflammation  be  not  terminated  by  some  critical 
action  in  other  organs— if  no  purging  of  the  bowels, 
nor  purging  of  the  skin  by  sweat,*  nor  of  tlie^  kidneys 
by  loaded  urine,  nor  of  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  by 
expectoration,  puts  an  end  to  it  by  the  trausler  ot  irri- 
tation to  those  several  organs,  the  organic  sympathy 
between  the  blood  and  its  vessels  is  lost,  ami  the  other 
great  organs— the  brain,  spinal  cord,  heart,  &c.— which 
the  first  diseased  part  had  aroused  to  extraordinary  action 
for  the  purijose  of  rescuing  the  organ  in  whicli  it  exists 
from  disease,  being  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  its 

•  Here  is  another  ol'  lliosc  (crms  whiVli  writers  on  llie  vntcr-oire 
produce  as  new,  and  containing  a  new  idea.  As  in  tlic  case  ul  llio 
"  crisis",  we  must  loolc  bade  HOOO  years  to  find  IIiim'ocu.\ti;s  speaknig 
in  many  jilaees  ol'  liis  writings  about  "  purging  by  tlie  skm. 
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intensity,  fail  iu  theii-  ijowers  too;  and  tlie  deatli  of  tlie 
body  follows. 

Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  we  know  not  of  deatli  of 
the  body  save  a.s  it  is  produced  by  failure  of  the  organic 
powers  of  the  viscera — of  the  internal  parts.  A  man  is 
said  to  die  from  "  mortification  of  the  leg,"  when,  in  truth, 
he  dies  because  the  irritation  of  the  leg  has  extended  to 
the  viscera,  and,  notably,  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
causes  there  a  moi'bid  state  whicli  kills  tJiem.  As  long  as 
they  can  digest  food,  the  man  \\\\\  live,  though  both  legs 
were  in  a  state  of  mortification;  and  when  they  will  no 
longer  digest  food,  the  man  wvW  die,  though  only  a  single 
toe  were  mortified.  And  if  this  holds  with  regard  to  the 
disease  of  a  limb,  how  much  more  forcibly  is  it  true  when 
some  internal  malady  alone  is  concerned !  In  short,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,*  "rfea<7(,  covies  only  by  the  viscera'^ — 
an  axiom  that  ought  to  be  present  to  every  physician  when 
he  visits  a  patient. 


*  In  my  '■  Simiile  Treatment  of  Disease."    Churchill,  18-42. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


DOCTRINE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASE. 


Passage  of  ficnte  inlo  chronic  disease— How  caused  I15'  drag  medication 
—Imperfect  and  forced  crises  produced  by  it— Loss  of  vitahty  in 
the  blood-vessels,  a  source  of  irritation  to  oilier  parts— Parallel 
between  the  states  producing  acute  and  chronic  disease— Changes 
of  secretion  and  sensation  illustrated  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  disease 
of  the  lungs,  &c. — General  conclusion. 

Supposing  acute  disease  neither  to  terminate  in  death  nor 
in  some  complete  critical  action  raised  in  another  than  the 
morbid  oro-an  or  set  of  organs,  there  remains  a  third  ter- 
mmation  cTf  it— and  that  is  "  chronic  disease."  ^ 

To  this  the  ordinary  mode  of  drug  medication  m  acute 
diseases  tends  most  powerfully.  I  will  endeavoiu-  to 
show  how.  ,  , 

A  simple  inflammatory  action  of  the  stomacli,  siicli  as 
I  htxve  described  iu  the  last  chapter,  lieiiig  endowed  with 
the  name  of  "  acute  indigestion,"  is  treatetl  as  such ;  that 
name  is  treated:  the  iiijiammatinn  would  appear  never  to 
be  considered^ at  least  it  is  charitable  to  saippose  ,so. 
For  what  is  done?  Three  or  tour  gi-ams  oi  a  highly 
irritating  compound  of  mercury,  called  calomel,  are  atl- 
ministered,  the  aim  being  to  urge  the  liver  to  ]3our  out 
its  bile.  Al'tcr  this  has  remained  in  the  stomach  lor  a 
few  hours,  violently  irritating  it,  :md  calling  to  its  a  ready 
soro-ed  mucous  membrane  ;i  further  supp  y  ot  blood, 
another  kmd  of  irritant  is  administered,  m  the  shape  ot  a 
purgative  saline  draught;  the  aim  of  being  to  cause 
the  secretion  of  a  vast  quantity  oi  mucus  from  the  whole 
digestive  camd,  and  especially  Irom  the  stomach. 

Now  in  this  process  two  things  are  to  be  reinarlccd : 
first,  that  calomel  does  stimulate  the  liver  to  act,  ex- 
cel it  by  previously  stimulating  the  stomach;  it  acts,  an  1 
can  act  only,  by  extension  of  irritation  ^^om  ti.^^^^ 
to  the  liver;  it  never  <OMcte  the  liver  at  all- it  is  plij- 
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siciilly  impossible  that  it  should;  aud  next,  that  neither 
the  liver  can  pour  out  more  bile  than  usual,  nor  the  diges- 
tive mucous  membrane  pour  out  more  mucus  than  usual, 
without  more  blood  than  usual  being  present,  whence  to 
derive  those  secretions.  Accordingly,  after  the  double 
stimulation  of  the  calomel  and  the  black  draught  perpe- 
trated on  the  membrane  of  the  stomach,  there  can  be  no 
diliieulty  in  imagining  the  augmentation  of  blood  in  it. 
Yet  the  disnrdtr  to  be  removed  consists  essentinlly  in  an 
increase  of  blood  in  t/iat  very  membrane  1  Yet,  again 
calomel  and  black  ckaught  do  certainly  relieve  a  fit  of 
acute  indigestion !    How  is  this  % 

It  is  thus.  It  is  found  by  long  experience,  that  a  free 
flow  of  bile  and  mucus  from  the  digestive  canal  and  liver 
is  the  kind  of  crisis  which  Nature  chooses,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  upper  organs  of  digestion.  Autumnal  diarrhoea 
Is  a  never-failing  instance  of  this.  And  as  it  is  certain 
that,  in  acute  dyspepsia,  those  upper  organs  are  disordered — 
however  uncertain  or  erroneous  may  be  the  precise  notions 
of  the  disorder — the  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  natural 
relief  by  expediting  it.  An  enormous  cjuautity  of  blood 
is  attracted  to  the  stomach  directly,  and  to  the  liver 
indirectly;  and  the  vessels  containing  it  relieve  them- 
selves by  forcing  out  the  bile  and  mucus  in  extraordinary 
quantities.  A  forced^  false,  and  imperfect  crisis  is  thus 
produced,  ami  all  seems  quiet  again. 

Seems  quiet  again;  for  it  is  impossible  that  such 
unnatural  and  vehement  stimidation  can  be  applied  to  the 
organic  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  Avithout  exliaust- 
ing  their  energy:  it  is  the  law  of  all  li\nng  bodies;  there- 
fore, althou'ih  the  gorged  vessels  have  relieved  themselves 
by  their  extraordinary  secretions,  the  nerves,  by  whose 
energy  they  should  recover  their  healthy  calibre,  fail  to 
afford  such  energy.  In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  pre- 
vents the  acciimuiation  again  of  hlood  in  the  same  vessels: 
the  very  first  rrieal  after  tlie,  physic  may  do  this,  or  it 
rnay  be  a  day  or  two  of  feeding,  or  a  few  days  of  mental 
or  physical  exertion  — for  thes(!,  too,  arc  causes  of  acute 
flyspeiisia.  But  whatever  the  exciting  cause,  this  seciond 
accumulation  takes  place  still  more  readily  than  the  first, 
the  organic  power  of  the  yiart  having  ])eeii  weakencMl ;  and 
lo!  another  fit  of  indigestion,  and  the  same  (•alduiel  ami 
V^lack  dranght  as  before. 

But  this  time  it  is  not  quite  so  acute  in  character 
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as  formerly.  The  organic  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  theii- 
nerves.  The  organic  sympathy  between  the  vessels  and 
the  blood  they  contain  is  diminished,  from  the  same 
cause;  add  to  which,  that  in  the  interval  between  this 
and  the  former  attack,  the  membrane  of  the  stomach^  has 
not  been  in  condition  to  afford  strong  gastric  juice,  diges- 
tion has  been  of  a  character  not  to  make  good  blood, 
and  the  want  of  this  operates  on  the  vessels  of  the  dis- 
eased membrane.  So  that,  looking  to  the  vessels  them- 
selves, to  the  nerves  which  influence  them,  and  the  blood 
that  circulates  in  them,  the  whole  of  the  morbid  organ, 
or  piut  of  organ,  is  in  a  stUl  lower  state  of  vitality  than 

before.  ,    ,   ^   ■  ^  ^  r 

Nevertheless— and  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  oi— 
this  diminished  vitality  in  the  portion  of  the  diseased 
stomach  is  a  cause  of  great  irritation  elsewhere,  ihe 
phenomena  of  headache,  fever,  &c.,  are  not  so  intense  as 
before.  But  although  the  pain  of  head,  heat  of  skm,  &c., 
are  not  such  provdiieut  signals  of  the  stomach  disorder 
as  before,  that  is  because  their  natality  is  dimmished : 
they  do  not  respond  ^\dth  the  same  ^^gour  and  acuteness 
to  the  digestive  irritation  as  on  the  first  attack.  btiU,  the 
mischief,  both  in  the  stomach  and  the  bram,  and  its 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  sldn,  has  advanced;  their  minute 
action  is  further  than  ever  from  the  standard  of  liealtliy 
life  The  two  forced,  false,  and  imperfect  ci'ifcs  have  lett 
the  stomach  in  a  more  irritable  and  more  feeble  condition 
than  ever.  ,     ,  , 

But  what  of  that?  Relief  has  been  procured,  speedily 
and  with  small  trouble.  Business  and  pleasure  have 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  been  interrupted ;  the  only  disagreeable 
has  been  the  taste  of  the  physic,  and  perhaps  a  litt  e  griping 
of  the  bowels  from  it.  The  patient  knows  not  ot,  and 
the  prescriber  cares  not  for  (if  he  laiows),  the  small  spot  o 
linoering  irritation  that  is  left  behind,  to  be  again  lighte, 
iij^and  a.'ain  extmguished  by  forced  deluges  oi  liile  and 
mucus,  until  the  stomach  itself  passes  from  irritation  into 
disorganizing  ulceration  or  cancer,,  and,  extending  its 
morbid  sympatliies  to  ihc  bram,  spinal  cord,  skin,  and 
mve  bowel  ,  kills  the  patient  with  apoplexy  or  palsy,  or 
a  O  S  him  to  drag  on  life,  a  prey  to  the  lw;> 
chon(h-iasis,  to  piles  and  rectum  disease,  or  to  an  inveteiate 
skill  disease. 
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The  mode  in  ■wiiicli  this  extension  of  morbid  actions 
from  the  stomach  over  the  entire  body  takes  place,  will 
receive  fmther  development  m  these  pages.  Meantime, 
the  tracing  of  those  actions  in  the  stomach  itself,  that  has 
been  made,  -n-ill,  I  trust,  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  organic  state  which  constitutes  chronic  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  an  extension,  in 
degree,  of  the  acute  state.    In  both  they  are — 

1.  The  exhausted  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

2.  The  enfeebled,  yet  rrritalile  state  of  the  organic 
nerves  of  the  part. 

3.  The  presence  of  an  unusual  cpiantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels,  consequent  on  their  loss  of  power  to  pass 
it  on. 

4.  Disordered  fluids  from,  and  disordered  nutrition  of 
the  part,  consequent  on  the  presence  of  excessive  blood, 
and  on  the  imperfect  chemistry  carried  on  in  vessels  that 
have  lost  the  healthy  control  of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  ancl 
the  healthy  sj-mpathy  with  their  contained  blood. 

In  the  chronic  state  of  disease  all  these  conclitions  are 
augmented  The  enfeebUng  and  irritabihty  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves  go  on  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  some  cases,  no 
interval  whatever  of  reUef  from  tlie  symptoms  they  beget 
i.s  obtained.  As  regards  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  part, 
this  varies  with  the  amount  of  stimulus  applied.  A  more 
than  ordinary-  amount  of  food,  or  drink  of  a  stimulating 
quality,  will,  by  exciting  the  contractility  of  the  vessels 
for  a  brief  period,  dimhiish  the  amount  they  contain  for 
that  period  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  some  dyspeptics 
find  ternfjorary  ease  from  eating,  from  takmg  wine  and 
other  alcoholic  liquid.s,  or  bitters,  or  opiates.  But  it  is 
mainly  in  the  alteration  of  the  vital  relations  between  the 
ve.s.-:el.s  anfl  their  contents,  that  the  chronic  stage  of  disease 
exceed.s  and  differs  from  the  acute.  In  chn)nic  disease 
thi.s  relation  i.s  .so  lo.st,  that  the  blood  in  the  vessels  fre- 
quf-ntly  breaks  up,  lo.s(%s  its  globular  constitution,  becomes 
brown  or  puq.lc  instead  of  v(;nuili(n),  and  is  changed  in  its 
chf-mif-al  constitution  also.  As  a  con.se(iu(!nce  of  all  which, 
the  deposits  from  it,  l)oth  liquid  and  solid,  arc  nion;  ex- 
tensively deranged  than  in  acute  di.seasi;,  when!  the  lilood 
a.s  yet  retains  its  mechanical,  and  is  v(;ry  slightly,  if  at  all, 
changed  in  its  cheinical  characteristics.'  licnc('  it  is  that 
cnronic  fli.sea.se  fof  the  .stomach  for  inslaiice;  is  so  inva- 
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riably  accompanied  with  acid  instead  of  insi]5id  fluids  w-ith 
vast  volumes  of  air,  sometimes  insipid,  at  others  iffitid  and 
oflensive  ;  the  vital  chemistry  of  the  small  blood-vessels 
mixing  together  the  elements  of  the  blood  m  such  a  mor- 
bid manner,  as  to  form  acid  in  one  case,  and  aentorm 
instead  of  liquid  matters  m  the  other.  Hence  it  is,  also, 
that  cancerous  and  other  simply  morbid  and  malignant 
matters  are  deposited,  instead  of  the  usual  textures  that 
constitute  the  part,  be  it  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the 
stomach,  or  of  the  limgs,  the  bram,  the  skm,  and  other 

Oiirof  these  solid  deposits  is  the  nervous  matter  itself 
of  the  part.    The  loss  of  healthy  structm-e  and  vital  and 
chemical  constitution  of  the  blood  causes  a  deposit  of  dis- 
eased nervous  matter-matter  that  originates,  therefore, 
diseased  nervous  sensations.    Hence  the  thou.sand  inde- 
scribable sensations  of  the  person  afflicted      li  /.hronic 
disease,  especially  of  the  stomach  ;       material  of  ^  Inch 
his  nerves  are  compsed  is  diseased  m  kmd.    But  he  also 
has  it  diseased  in  degTce  ;  .for  there  is  an  excess  as  weU  as 
a  deterioration  of  blood  m  the  part,  and  the  deposit  o 
nervous  material  is,  as  a  consequence,  m  excess  too  Heuc. 
it  is,  takmg  the  stomach  as  au  example  agam,  .1  f 
taken  into  a  dyspeptic  stomach  is  a^'ieyf  ^ -f  M^^J^J^.^ 
never  is  in  health ;  a  sound  man  laiows  not,  by  his  stomacn, 
that  he  1  as  eaten  at  all-luiows  not  that  he  has  a  stomach  : 
t  e  oSc  nerves  in  a  state  of  health  not  possessing  . e«- 
dbi^flmt  only  trrifaUlit;/.    Hence,  too  the.  vora^ous 
aDiSe  Xt  acomiianies  some  forms  of  chronic  mdiges- 
tion  hi  wl  Wi  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  nerves,  Irom 
;™nted  deposit  of  nervous  matter,  causes  an  increased 
KSon  of-  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  even  to 
Z'^n  n  n  Ufsnasm;  and  hunger  is  nothing  n.orc  than  a 


Sf  this  k.nd  is  experienced  ^;|:,;,;;.;  ^^^.S'; 


Thp  some  excessive  secretion  oi  uci\ou& 

duces  that  lumense  caprice  ot  appetite,  anil,  ,  ■ 

stomach. 
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I  have  exemplified  from  this  hxst-named  chronic  dis- 
order, because  it  is  the  most  familiar  ;  but  the  same 
doctrine  applies  to  all  other  organs  of  the  body. 

In  chronic  disease  of  the  au--tubes  of  the  lungs,  for 
instance,  which  includes  what  are  called  "  old  man's 
cough"  and  "himiid  asthma,"  the  same  relaxation  of 
blood-ves.sels  and  loss  of  accord  between  them  and  their 
contents,  beget  morbid  expectoration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excessive  sensitiveness  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
air  that  enters  them  in  respiration  on  the  other.  Tliere  is 
frequently,  too,  the  same  caprice  as  regards  air,  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  stomach  as  regards  food  (for  air  is  the 
food  of  the  lungs)  ;  and  asthmatic  patients  will  sometimes 
be  able  to  breathe  only  the  heavy  and  smoky  atmosphere 
of  towns  ;  at  others,  only  the  elastic  and  light  breezes  of 
moimtains. 

Or,  suppose  chronic  disease  fixed  deeper  in  the  lungs,  in 
their  spongy  texture  ;  there,  too,  the  same  condition  of 
blood-vessels  and  their  contents  gives  rise  to  analogous 
results  ;  and  the  morbid  nutrition  going  ou  in  the  part 
leads  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  of  tubercles,  sooner  or 
later  to  terminate  in  pulmonary  consumption,  of  cancerous 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  &c. — all  of  them  dependent 
on  morbid  influence  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  part, 
morbid  blood-vessels,  and  morbid  blood. 

From_  these  in.stances  all  tlie  rest  may  be  conceived.  In 
the  brain,  in  the  heart,  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  in  the 
bones  and  their  covering,  in  the  sheaths  and  great  cover- 
ings of  the  muscles,  in  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and, 
finally,  in  the  .skin,  the  same  state  forms  the  chronic  dis- 
order of  each  ami  all.  Excessive  and  morbid  secretion, 
nutrition,  and  .sen.sation,  the  result  of  exhausted  vitality  of 
the  Idood-vessels,  diseased  blood  within  them,  and  extreme 
but  fii.sfa,sed  .sensitiveness  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the 
T'art,  constitute  the  organic  facts  in  these  difierent  textures 
and  organs  of  the  body. 

I  now  firocced  to  review  the.  maimer  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  points  of  chronic  di.sorder  is  brought  aliout, 
and  a  di.sea.se,  from  being  simph;,  Ijcconics  comiilicated. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EXTENSION  OF  CHRONIC 
DISEASE. 

Occasional  and  permanent  extension— Agency  of  the  nervous  system 
in  this— Animal  sensation  not  necessary  —  Rationale  ot  exten- 
sion without  iiain— Shown  in  congestion  of  the  brain— Pliases  ot 
extension— TT'Yi!/  imthout  jjoin— Exemplified  in  various  stomach 
disorders  — Extension  from  stomach  to  liver— From  the  same  to 
the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs— Stomach  cough— Asthma— Pulmonary 
consumption— Extension  to  the  kidneys ;  stone,  diabetes,  dropsy, 
Brio-ht's  disease— Extension  to  the  skin  ;  tetters,  scurf,  acne,  &c.— 
To  the  limbs  ;  spurious  palsy— Sympathy  of  nutrition— Importance 
of  the  viscera— Extension  from  without  inwards,  wounds,  &c.— 
From  within  outwards,  with  pain— Gout,  tic,  rheumatism,  <tc.— 
Causes  of  the  pain— Generalizations. 

I  HAVE  liitherto  heeu  speaking  of  the  minute  essentials  of 
chronic  disease  in  any  one  organ,  or  part  of  an  org:in. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  a  living  body,  however,  bym- 
pathy,  will  not  admit  of  one  part  remaining  m  a  morbid 
state,  without  involving,  sooner  or  later,  other  parts,  ihe 
principle  upon  which  this  proceeds,  and  the  phenomena 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  extension,  are  ot  the  hrst 
importance  in  guiding  us  to^^•ards  the  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  disease.  The  want  of  precise  ideas  on  this  subject 
i.s  the  source  of  the  most  inefficient,  and,  at  the  same  time 
of  the  most  dangerous  practice  in  chronic  disorilcr ;  ot 
practice  which  strives  against  eflccts,  instead  ot  causes 
Lud  ends  by  exasperating  both,  as  I  shall  show  m  tlie  next 

*^'Th?extensiou  of  chronic  disease  is  either  orcasional  or 
permanent;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  foriner  leads 
to  the  latter.  Thus  chn>mc  ^rrUalu>n  oj  ihe  «  ^ 
stomach  causes  occasional,  flushing  ot  the  fa  e  j  nj  head- 
ache-indications of  surging  blood  towards  the  hcad-the 
ServX  l  etween  which  gradually  become  less  and  less 
palpalt,  as  the  establishment  of  the  condition  -^^^^ 
which  cknscs  them,  proceeds.    It  is  a  sort  of  vainmg 
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given  before  another  organ,  the  hrain  becomes  perma- 
nently involyed  in  the  mischief  of  the  one  first  affected. 

The  agent  by  wliich  this  extension  takes  pkice  is  the 
nervous  system ;  but  both  occasional  and  permanent  exten- 
sion may  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  animal 
sensation— as  when  chronic  iiTitation  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  causes  a  periodical  increase  of  discharge  from 
an  external  idcer,  no  increase  of  pain  or  other  sensation 
atteniling;  or  when  irritation  of  the  stomach  acts  slowly, 
but  incessantly  on  the  heart,  producing  therein  organic 
mischief  totally  imsuspected,  until  examination  after  a  sud- 
den death  reveals  the  fact  of  long-standing  disease  in  both 
organs.  Very  frequently,  the  worst  cases  of  indigestion 
are  those  which  produce  no  pain,  no  malaise  even,  but  in 
which  the  body  wastes  in  atrophy.  The  deposit  of  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  from  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive 
organ-s  IS  another,  and  too  frequent  illustration  of  this  fact. 
In  such  c;ases,  there  must  still  be  transmission  of  sjonpathy, 
of  sensation  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  animal  part  of  us  is 
not  aware  of  the  transmission,  save  by  its  results,  it  follows 
that  the  sen.sation  propagated  from  one  diseased  part  to 
another,  must  have  been  an  organic  semation,  as  contra- 
OLStmginshed  from  an  animal  one. 

Referring  to  the  fact  before-mentioned,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  blood-ve.ssel,  or  wherever  nutrition  goes  on,  there 
are  organic  nen-es,  the  exi'jlanation  of  this  organic  sym- 
pathy, or  sen.sation,  will  be  sufficiently  clear.  The  univer- 
sality of  these  nen-es  and  blood-vessels  in  the  body  renders 
the  extension  of  organic  imtations  from  one  of  its  organs 
to  others  a  very  ready,  and,  indeed,  an  inevitable  pheno- 
menon. ITie  exhau.sted  and  initable  nerves  and  vessels  of 
a  part  prove,  a.s  was  before  said,  a  .source  of  irritation,  of 
.stimulation  to  other  part.s.  In  these  latter,  the  same  minute 
cnanges  go  on,  as  liave  been  observed  in  the  part  first 
anected-^oft-repeated  contraction,  followed  by  relaxation 
ana  exhaustion  of  the  vcs.seis  and  organic  nerves.  Thus, 
ID  tiie  instance  j.mt  quoted,  the  chronic  irritation  of  the 
stomach  from  tune  to  time,  violently  stimulates  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  •  these  contract  velieinently,  then  rela.x, 
and  then  the  blood  surges  iowanls  the  head,  to  fill  thcni. 
Ihi.s  process  happening  over  ;,n<I  over  again,  tlu^  vessels  oi 
tne  brain  become  at  length  pennanently  i^or-eil,  coMg(.sted  ■ 
anrl  c',^r,r,Uon  of  (h-.  hrain  may  terin'iiiat(Mn  ],artial  pres- 
=Jure  ot  Its  substance,  and  consequently,  palHij  of  a  limb. 
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or  of  half  the  body;  or  the  congestion  may  end  in 
disorganizaiion  of  the  hrain,  insanity,  imbemLity,  and 

death.  ,  ^         1,1  1 

As  may  readUy  be  conceived,  from  what  has  been  pre- 
mised, the  sliades  of  this  irritation  and  congestion  are 
infinite    They  vary  with  the  amoimt  and  character  ol  the 
first  formed  irritation,  with  the  predisposition  of  the  part^ 
secondarily  affected,  and  with  the  general  temperament  ol 
the  individual.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  chronic  stomach  irri- 
tation extending  to  the  head,  the  phase  of  mischief  111  this 
last  mil  depend  upon  the  long  or  short  standing  ot  the 
stomach  disease;  upon  its  exasperation  by  food  or  physic; 
upon  the  predisposition  caused  or  avoided  liy  the  patient  s 
toil  or  ease  of  brain  and  mmd  ;  and  upon  the  fact  ol  his 
having  a  largely  delevoped  brain,  or  othenyise.  These 
various  phases  produce  and  represent  respectively  simple 
fulnes)^  of  the  head,  impatience  and  ■irritability  of  tempei, 
hypochondriasis,  Insanity,  apoplechc 
hjtic  congestion,  (I  shall  speak  of  the  difference  between 
those  two  states  afterwarcls,)  annihila  ion  of  the  min  in 
driveUinq  imheciUty ;  so  that  a  simple  fit  of  acute  mcli- 
alstion  in  the  stomach  may,  by  unproper  management, 
?row  into  a  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  termmate  m  icbocj  ; 
and  this  is  an  almost  every-day  lact ! 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  most  extensive  changes  m  organ 
may  be  brou-ht  about  without  the  mtervention  of  amm.al 
senLtion  or  pain  :  and  this  because  the  ganglionic  nerves, 
wS  afone  .reside  over  the  offices  of  blood-ysse  s  |u^^ 
concerned  in,  and  are  capable  of  themselves  of  ettec tmg 
ho    changes.  The  most  serions  ,  ^'^  J^!;;;!^ 

and  bowell-nay,  cancerous  ulceration  of  that  oigan 
may '0  on  without  the  smallest  amount  of  ammal  pam  ; 
buT  for  more  fortunate  are  they  in  whom  such  pam  is 
excitwl  at  a  very  early  stage  of  mischief,  for  they  are 
the  eby  warned  from  indulgence  m  its  causes,  and  oau- 
t  one  l  to  remedy  it ;  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  the  very 
coie  of  life  may  be  unsound,  the  vitals  undermined,  Mul 

feprttrpatiout  tottelbg  «u  tte  bmk  of  tl,e  gr.™,  ,«l 
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■was  speedily  relieved  by  hot  fomeiitations  over  the  stomach, 
aud  spare  diet. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  nei'ves  of  organic  life  neither  are 
obedient  to  the  nor  capable  of  sensation,  in  the 

ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  urge  and  modify  both  the  will  and  the  sensation  of 
our  animal  nerves — that  is,  of  our  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
their  nerves — inasmuch  as  these  are  nourished  by  blood 
and  vessels,  over  which  the  organic  nerves  hold  sway ;  and 
their  state  of  acuteness  or  duliiess,  of  firmness  or  tiighti- 
ness,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  nourished 
Ey  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  we  constantly  see  chronic 
stomach  disease  playing  by  sympathy  so  much  upon  the 
nutritive  vessels  of  the  brain  as  to  induce,  at  one  time,  the 
mo.st  vehement  ■ndll  of  fiendish  impatience,  and,  at  another 
time,  pro.strating  it  in  the  hopeless  irresolution  of  hypo- 
chondriasis. By  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  the  most  minute 
changes  in  the  digestive  parts  act  upon  the  brain  and 
miad,  no  animal  sensation  intervenmg;  unfounded  fears, 
anxieties,  aud  imaginary  diseases,  tormenting  the  soul, 
and  keeping  up  the  distresses  of  that  malady.  By  virtue 
of  this  it  is  that  food  sweetens  the  temper  which  himger 
had  acidified ;  and  that  the  best  time  to  ask  a  favour  is 
after — the  worst  time  before — dinner.  By  vii-tue  of  this 
it  is  that  chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  so  frequently 
attended  with  dreams  generally  of  an  appalling  or  distress- 
ing character,  and  that  the  sleep  in  such  cases  is  so  often 
unrefreshing.  All  these  states  are  owing  to  the  morbid 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  swayed  by  the  morbid  action  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  the  blood  vessels  that  pervade 
it3  sub-stance.    But  all  these  may  exist  without  pam. 

Again,  the  chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach  may  creep 
on  towards  the  liver  without  the  smallest  intervention  of 
pain.  The  same  membrane  that  lines  the  former  passes 
on  to  line  all  the  myriad  bile  ducts  of  the  latter,  and  is 
siifiyilied  with  enomions  quantities  of  ganglionic  nerves, 
anfl  very  sjiaringly  with  nerves  of  animal  life.  Hence  it 
i.s  that,  very  frerjuently,  jiains  arc  exjierienccd  in  the  right 
ahouhier,  in  the  liead,  and  apjiear  in  the  form  of  tic 
dfrul.'ivrmx  of  the  face,  arms,  finger.s,  and  thighs,  that  are 
clearly  traceable  to  ckrotdc  irriUUion  of  Ui.c.  Lim'r,  in  wliich 
organ  itself,  meantime,  not  a  sign  of  pain  has  been  experi- 
enced. Hie  ftxjiianation  of  these  symitathctic  pains  will 
Ik;  given  by  and  by. 

c  2 
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Or  take  tlie  instance  of  chronic  disease  of  the  air  tubes 
of  the  lungs,  or  "  old  man's  cough."  This  may  go  on  to  a 
most  destructive  extent  witliout  any  pain  whatever.  The 
outpourings  of  various  kinds  of  exi^ectoration  from  the 
diseased  blood-vessels  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  air  tubes,  may  produce  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, or  a  ticlding,  that  brings  on  the  instinctive  act  of 
coughing ;  but  there  is  no  ache  nor  pain  in  this ;  besides, 
if  there  were,  it  would  rather  be  from  the  consequences  of 
the  chronic  ir-ritation — the  fluid  to  be  expectorated — than 
from  the  irritation  itself,  that  it  would  proceed.  Nay,  in 
the  most  formidable  of  all  lung  diseases— ?J?/./5wio««?7/  con^ 
sumption — the  whole  malady  may  be  enacted  from  the 
formation  of  tubercles  to  the  last  attempt  at  exjjectoration, 
without  paiu  of  the  chest. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  I  may  mention  that  huge 
fatty  tumours,  bony  tumours,  and  even  cancerous  tumom-s, 
all  of  them  the  results  of  chronic  irritation,  may  be  depo- 
sitedi  without  animal  pain  of  the  part. 

Pain,  therefore,  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  organ,  and  of  its  extension  to  others. 
It  frequently  is  an  accompaniment,  but  not  necessarihj  so. 
An  important  maxim,  the  denial  or  ignorance  of  which 
tends  to  that  disastrous  system  of  stimulation,  which  is  at 
once  the  producer  and  the  maintainer  of  chronic  cUsease. 
Denying  the  existence  of  irritation  and  inflammation 
where  no  2>ai>i  can  be  elicited,  the  ordinary  ]ilan  of  ]iro- 
ceeding  is  to  stimulate,  on  the  ground  that  what  is  not 
inflammation  must  be  want  of  tone.  From  what  has 
preceded,  the  reader  vnll  perceive  that  chronic  inflamma- 
tion is,  (fuoad  the  blood-vessels,  want  of  tone_,  but  also, 
quoad  the  ganglionic  nerves,  excessive  sensitiveness.  I 
shall  amplify  this  point  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the 
extension  of  chronic  disease. 

Extension  of  chronic  disorder  is  not  confined  to  adjacent 
organs.  Perhaps  we  may  even  say,  that  it  more  com- 
monly takes  place  towards  organs  at  a  distance.  I  have 
already  ciuoted  the  case  of  chronic  stomach  irritatioTi 
bemf  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrences.  I  have  also  alluded  to  tlie  non- 
painftd  e.xtension  to  the  heart. 

Another  instance  is  the  /iropar/ation  of  the  same  stomach 
maladi/  to  the  lunqs,  anil  this  is  of  two  kinds.  One  degree 
of  the 'first  malady  excites  and  maintains  in  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  pulnionary  air  tubes  a  chronic  condition 
of  extreme  sensitiveness  or  morbid  secretion,  and  some- 
times of  both,  vrluch  renders  tliose  parts  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  alternations  of  temperature,  and  thus,'' is 
incess;xut_ly  causing  tlie  patient  to  catch  fresh  colds,  besides 
maintaining  in  the  intervals  a  dry,  hard,  ringing  cough, 
veil  kno-mi  as  stomach  cour/h.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
the  catarrhal  attacks  of  the  air  tubes  alluded  to,  at  length 
ends  in  the  establishment  of  a  chronic  intlammation  therein, 
attended  Mith  a  \-aryiug,  but  ah\'ays  S(jme  amount  of 
expectoration  ;  and  thus,  wdiat  was  at  first  only  a  ner- 
vous irritation,  begetting  a  sympathetic  cough,  ends  by 
a  substantial  chronic  intlammatoi-y  congestion.  In  this 
congestion,  induced  by  sympathetic  extension  from  the 
.stomach,  we  behold  one  of  tlie  elements  that  enter  into 
that  complicated  malady  called  asth/na~-which.  I  shall 
notice  hereafter. 

A  second  degTee  of  chronic  stomacli  irritation,  iiropa- 
gated  to  the  limgs,  tends  to  the  formation  of  tubercles, 
and  the  commencement  of  pulmonari/  consumption.  In 
this  instance,  the  phase  of  irritation  is  such  as  to  excite 
a  SN-mpathetic  irritation  in  the  siioncjy  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
not  in  the  air  tubes.  The  minute  changes  constitutijig 
chronic  disease,  so  often  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  will  go 
far  to  exxjlain  the  depositions  of  tubercular  matter  in  .such 
a  ca.se.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  most  persons  in  whom 
tubercular  consumption  obtains,  there  is  a  congenial  dis- 
ixjsitiori  of  the  circulating  blood,  which  tends  to  such 
(It-fKjsition  in  an/j  tis.sue  of  the  body  as  we  behold  in 
white  mrdlind  of  the  knee  and  elboiv,  which  are  nothing 
more  ttian  infiummation  of  tubercles  deposited  in  the 
txjnes  of  those  joint.s.  Now,  the  organic  sympathies 
rx:tween  the  stomach  and  lungs  being  gTcat,  from  the  vast 
fjuantity  of  organic  nervous  matter  they  l>oth  contain,  the 
•leiK.sition  m  <|ue.Htion  takes  place  more  freijuently  in  the 
liing.-i  than  el.sewhere.  The  fact  is,  meantime,  that  the 
process  ot  dif.'e.stion  in  the;  stomach,  which  produces  the 
con.stitution  of  the  ]>lood  alluded  to  (a  constitution  com- 
monly known  an  Hcroju.l.a),  is  rendered  a  morbid  i)rocess 
in  con.sequericc  of  the  chronic  inflammation  ahvavs  goin^ 
on  tfiere;  J'/r  vever  wan  th-.rc  a  patient  lajmnvi under 
tvMrcdar  depont  in  the  lunqn  v;ho  had.  not  /m'ciondn  to 
and  concamitanti;,  vAth  it,  a  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach 
1  put  this  down  as  an  invarial.le  fa.-t,  and' aui  ready  to 
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prove  it  in  any  case  that  may  be  submitted  to  mc ;  so  tliat 
ehronic  stomach  in-itation  acts  in  two  ways  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pulmonary  consumption  :— 

1st,  By  establishing,  through  the  sympathy  which  exists 
between  all  parts  of  the  organic  nerves,  an  irritation  in 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs— a  state  which,  of  itseli, 
supposes'a  morbid  condition  of  the  circulating  blood  in  the 
chronically  diseased  spot,  but  which,  in  this  case,  is  further 
rendered  morbid  by 

2nd,  The  morbid  state  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  body 
resulting  from  the  imperfect  digestion  of  food  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disease. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  this  extension  of  chronic 
disease  may,  and  generally  does,  take  place  -without  the 
slightest  pain.  ,    ,  ,. 

Chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach,  m  which  the  liver  is 
also  usually  involved,  also  takes  an  extension  towards  tlu; 
kidneys,  in  which  an  action  is  couseciuently  set  up,  and  a 
kind,  of  blood  generated,  both  generally  in  the  body,  and 
particularly  in  "the  kidney,  that  produces  a  secretion  ot 
variously  disordered  urine,  but  the  chief  varieties  of  which 
are  the  acid,  the  albuminous,  and  the  saccharine.  As 
results  of  this  extension  we  have  to  note  three  formidable 
maladies— stovia  and  gravel,  Wright's  disease,  and  diabetes. 
Another  disease,  drops'/,  very  often  attributed  to  the 
kidneys  alone,  I  shall,  further  on,  show  to  be  connected 
rather  with  malady  of  other  parts,  and  notably  of  the 
blood-making  organs,  the  stomach  aud  lungs. 

There  are  some  extensions  of  chronic  disease  oi  the 
stomach  to  the  skin  that  take  place  A\itliont  pain  or  other 
animal  sensation.  Several  kinds  of  tetter  come  under  this 
cateo-ory,  especially  those  of  the  dry  kind,  which  are^ 
marked  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  skm,  causing  the  scin-j 
that  so  often  prevails  in  patches  over  the  body. 

The  skin  complaint,  technically  called  anie,  and  wlucli 
consists  in  the  presence  of  small  pimples  with  white  heads, 
scattered  over  the  shoulders  and  iorchead,  anil  tliickly 
rano-ed  on  the  chin,  is,  ibr  the  most  jiart,  unaccomiianicd 
with  pain  or  (jthcr  sensation,  in  its  character  ot  an  exten- 
sion of  chronic  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  tor  that 
it  is  such  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Avhole  history  ot 
the  (ILsease,  as  well  as  by  the  oiieratioii  ot  diet,  and  other 
medical  means  apjilicable  to  the  stomach  upon  it 

As  regards  the  extension  of  chrome  disease  of  the  diges- 
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tive  organs  to  the  limbs,  without  the  presence  of  pain, 
there  is  only  one  form  of  such  extension  ;  and  even  this, 
though  frequently  unaccomiianied  by  pain,  has  the  animal 
sensations  of  lassitude,  tremblings,  heats,  &c.  I  allude 
to  the  gi-adual  failing  of  power  over  the  limbs,  swelling  of 
the  joints,  spasmodic  dra-ning  of  muscles  that  bend  the 
limbs,  and  final  distortion  and  fixation  of  them ;  the  whole 
being  the  result  of  an  intense  ilestructive  irritation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  deterioration  of  digestion  and  blood- 
making,  and  consequent  bad  nutrition  of  the  whole  body, 
the  animal  nervous  system  especially.  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  this  condition  at  some  lengtli  when  treating  of 
the  causes  of  chronic  diseases,  as  also  Avhen  the  inividual 
diseases  come  to  be  considered.  Meantime,  I  shall  mark  it 
by  the  name  of  spurious  palsi/. 

In  the  instances  enumerated,  wherein  no  animal  sensa- 
tion accompanies  the  extension  of  chronic  disease  from  the 
stomach  in  all  directions  of  the  body,  that  extension  is 
accomplished  by  the  universal  sympathy  of  luitrition,  as 
it  is  carried  on  under  the  iafluence  of  the  ganglionic  ner- 
vous system.  But,  though  universal,  that  system  has  a 
centre  in  which  the  gi'eatest  masses  of  the  matter  consti- 
tuting it  are  con.gi-egated,  and  towards  which  irritations 
commencing  in  any  part  of  the  body  converge  ;  just  as 
when  they  commence  in  the  stomach,  they  diverge  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  bi^dy.  That  centre  is  to  be  ibund  in 
the  ganglionic  networks  and  nuclei  that  abound  in  ancl 
surround  the  ^n.scera,  and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  in 
that  portion  of  them  wliich  regelates  the  offices  of  the 
upper  orpns  of  digestion,  the  stomach  and  liver.  All  the 
fact.s  of  healthy,  as  well  as  those  of  diseased  life,  confirm 
thi.H  flof^trine.  In  the  organs  of  digestion  we  behold  the 
.starting  point  of  all  the  nutrition  of  the  frame  :  according 
to  the  vigour  they  exhildt  is  that  of  the  other  viscera,  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  limbs  ;  and  wliciu  these  are  wearied 
by  i-.xi  n'ion  and  the  natural  waste,  tiiey  transmit  to  the 
.-(tornach  organic  sensations  tiiat  jiroduce'  in  it  the  craving 
for  .suf.ply,  whifli  wc  call  hunger,  and  tlic  first  act  of 
restorative  nutrition,  which  we  call  digestion.  Suppose 
thi.s  digestion  to  bo  bad,  what  follows  '<  Impcrlcctly 
formed  blood  :  whence  comes  bad  nutrition  of  parts— liad 
.vjhfls  anrl  fluids  j  the  solids  weak  and  iritalilc,  the  fluids 
morbirl  and  iritating  :  nnd  both  .send  ])ack  tln'ir  irritations 
to  the  parent  mischief  in  the  .Ktoniach.    hi  siiort,  there  is 
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a  sympcUhy  of  niUrifion  going  on  between  all  tlic  parts  of 
the  body,  independent  of  the  nuiiaal  si/mpat/ii/  comniouly 
spoken  of ;  and  whilst  the  latter  has  its  central  points  of 
convergence  and  divergence  in  the  biuin  and  spinal  cord, 
the  former — the  sijmpat.hij  of  nutriiion — lias  those  points 
in  the  ganglions  and  networks  of  nerves  of  organic  life 
that  exist  so  largely  in  the  immediate  neighboiu'hood  of 
the  i:)rimary  organ  of  nutrition,  the  stomach. 

When,  therefore,  disease,  commencing  in  an  acute  form 
in  any  of  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body,  passes  into 
the  chronic  state,  an  organic  sympathy  is  established  ^rith 
the  centre  of  organic  life  in  the  stomach  ;  and  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  be  the  intensity,  the 
duration,  and  the  curability  of  the  local  chronic  disorder  ; 
for  the  stomach  sends  its  organic  sensations  back  to  the 
morbid  part.  The  smallest  patch  of  slcin  disease  on  the 
leg  or  ai-m  is  maintained  in  its  chronic  state  by  sonie 
analogous  ri'ritation  in  the  gTeat  digestive  organ,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  symptom  of  the  existence  of  such  irritation.  A 
broken  bone  will  not  imite,  neither  will  an  extci-Ucil  idcer 
heal,  if  there  be  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach  going  on— 
the  fracture  and  the  ulcer  become  clu'onic  too.  In  short, 
we  hum  not  of  chrunic  disease  of  aiiy^  part  of  the  body 
ivithuut  some  phase  vf  the  same  condition  in  tlie  nercoiis 
and  other  tissues  of  the  stomach;  this  is  an  unvarying  ride. 
And  though  in  'many  cases  appetite  may  be  present, 
digestion  tree  from  uneasiness  and  apparently  i)erfect, 
yet  will  the  distant  malady  neve?-  be  got  rid  of,  so  long  as 
remedies  that  act  upon  the  digestive  organs,  to  reduce 
ii-ritation,  are  avoided.  Abeenethy  knew  this  well :  but 
inasmuch  as  he  failed  to  apjircciate  the  true  meaumg  of 
chronic  digestive  disorder,  and  the  process  and  agent  of 
organic  sympathy,  the  remedies  he  applied  rather  trans- 
ferred than  extin'guishcd,  and  even,  in  the  long  rmi,  exas- 
perated the  malady  they  were  directed  against.  I  shall 
exemplify  this  when  treating  of  the  causes  and  progress  ot 
chronic  disease. 

Whilst  thus  the  extension  of  chronic  disease  is  in  many 
instances  from  within  outwards,  conimeneing  in  the 
digestive  parts,  and  radiating  in  all  directions;  and  whilst, 
on' the  other  hand,  irritation  comnicncing  in  some  external 
part  is  propagated  by  .sympathy  towards  the  digesti^•e 
organs,  it  will  dejiend  upon  the  condition  of  these  last 
how  lonci-  and  how  severe  the  disease  shall  lie  in  the 
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first  case ;  aud  -u-hetlicr,  in  the  secoiid  case,  the  external 
irritatiou  shall  become  chronic  at  all,  and  how  long  it 
shall  remain  so. 

For,  snppose  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  leg.  It  sends 
organic  h-ritation  to  the  stomach.  If  the  stomach  be  in  a 
soimd  couilition,  it  will  be  able  to  re-act  upon  the  h-ritatiou, 
and,  by  -s-iitue  of  its  good  digestion,  sentl  to  the  wouuded 
spot  blood  of  a  healtliy  aud  healing  character.  _  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  between  the  absence  of  irritative  re- 
action from  the  ganglionic  centre  and  the  presence  of 
healthy  blood  to  throw  out  the  matter  that  is  to  unite 
the  woimd,  the  latter  heals  without  inflammation.  Had 
the  irritation  of  the  woimd  foimd  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  digestive  parts  chronically  diseased,  all  this 
would  have  been  reversed :  the  wound  woidd  have  re- 
mained open,  and  chronically  irritated ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  diseased  blood,  blood-vessels,  and  secretions,  and 
the  same  diseased  sensations,  would  have  pervaded  it,  just 
as  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  the  stomach  remained  in 
like  state. 

But  further,  the  initation  commeucmg  without  may 
induce  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach,  which,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  maintains  the  external  mischief  Thus, 
a  blow  is  given  on  the  knee-joint;  a  shock  is  given  to 
the  stomach  in  consequence;  vomiting  ensues;  this  acute 
irritation  of  the  stomach  passes  into  a  chronic  state,  and 
then  commences  that  interchange  of  irritations  whicli 
(exasiK-rated  ]jy  the  ordinary  treatment)  is  so  often  found 
to  terminate  in  amputation  of  the  limb.  Of  course,  in 
this  and  all  .simUar  cases,  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
will  depend  u])on  the  violence  of  the  first  irritation;  if 
the  blow  be  not  very  severe,  and  the  stomach  sound,  the 
latter  will  triumph,  and  no  chronic  disorder  of  the  laiee 
will  h:  established. 

To  return  to  the  extension  of  chronic  disease  from  the 
digestive  organs  to  the  outer  organs.  This  would  ap]iear 
to  \x:  done  in  not  a  few  occasions,  as  an  attem])t  on  the 
part  of  the  inner  and  vital  iiart  ti;  throw  its  mischief  on 
.Home  less  im[)0rtant  external  ])art.  Strictly  .speaking, 
thi.s  is  .scarcely  extension;  it  is  rather  a  transfer.  Yet  as 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  accomjianied  l)y  a  I0//1J  transfer  of  the 
stomach  malady,  it  may  he  here  referred  to;  the  rather 
a.s  it  is  an  irnfiortant  and  frwiuent  jilienomenon  in  the 
cour-ic  of  many  chronic  disea.ses.     In  ucul'i  disease,  the 
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same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  eruptive  maladies, 
measles,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  which  are  but  eflbrt.s 
of  the  violently  irritated  internal  parts  to  throw  some 
part,  at  least,  of  their  mischief  upon  the  skin;  in  doing 
which,  they  involve  the  animal  nervous  system,  tlie  brain, 
and  spinal  cord.  But  in  the  chronic  form  the  extension 
takes  place  more  slowly,  and  a  skin  disease  of  some  kind, 
or  an  ulcer,  is  gradually  established  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  the  irritation  which  would  otherwise  prey  upon 
the  vital  parts  and  destroy  them.  That  something  of 
this  obtains  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  these 
chronic  skin  diseases  or  ulcers  are  driven  in,  or  dried  up, 
many  serious  results  follow  in  some  important  viscus,  such 
as  apoplexy  of  the  brain,  spasm  of  the  heart  or  stomach, 
spitting  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  &c.  It  is  well  known 
that  Napoleon  had  a  patch  of  skin  disease  on  the  outer 
side  of  one  of  his  thighs ;  and  that  whenever  he  felt  heavy 
or  melancholy,  or  more  than  usually  kritable  in  miad  and 
uneasy  in  body,  he  had  only  to  coacc  a  further  amount  of 
irritation  into  this  patch,  by  scratching  until  two  or  three 
drops  of  blood  came,  to  find  immediate  relief.  And  this 
necessity  arose  wlienever  the  skin  disease  had  diminished 
m  clegree  ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  disease  within  had 
become  more  concentrated  and  intense. 

Sometimes  this  extension  to  the  surfixce  of  the  body  only 
takes  place  at  certain  times,  the  iutenial  chronic  malady, 
meantime,  always  remaining  there.  Thus,  many  persons 
have  eruptions  of  various  kinds  in  the  spring,  or  in  the 
autumn.  Others  have  fulness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils,  and  bleeding  thence  at  periods  depending 
on  the  accidents  of  the  patient's  mode  of  life.  Others, 
again,  have  painful  itching  and  bleeding  hemorrhoids 
whenever  the  smallest  aberration  from  cold  diet  is  per- 
mitted; and  not  unfreijucntly  without  any  such  causes 
working,  internal  chroinc  disease  takes  this  mode  of  re- 
lievmg"  itself  by  extension  from  time  to  time  to  less 
important  parts.'  One  oi'  the  most  harmless,  but  at  the 
same  time  tlie  most  ti-uulilesome  instances  of  the  occa- 
sional extension  of  chronic  stomacli  disease,  is  the  tender- 
ness of  the  feetj  so  often  comphuned  of  by  dy.s]ieptic 
patients.  Swell  uuj  of  the  feet  is  another  instance.  Sound 
stomachs  are  subject  to  neither  of  these  evils. 

Under  this  category  of  extension  to  the  external  organs 
of  tlie  body,  come  the  important  disca.ses,  <jout  and  rheum- 
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atism.  Here  the  extension  is  accompimied  with  the 
phenomeuou  of  pain,  as  it  also  is  in  another  too  jirevaleut 
disorder,  which  is  also  an  extension  of  internal  chronic 
mischief— I  allude  to  tic  douloiiyen.r,  iu  its  various  shapes 
of  nugriiii  or  nervous  headache,  toothache,  sciatica,  tic  of 
the  face,  of  the  fingers,  &c. 

Pain  in"  these  cases  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar  phase 
of  the  mteraal  uritatiou,  to  its  fixing  on  a  peculiar  tissue, 
and  to  a  certain  organization  of  the  individual. 

The  phase  of  int'ernal  mitation  is  generally  of  the  most 
inveterate  character  ;  the  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  ganglionic  nerves  would  appear  to  be 
extreme,  for  in  no  "series  of  maladies  is  it  mastered  with 
greater  ditficidty  than  in  those  just  named.  Moreover, 
the  mingled  feebleness  and  irritabUity  of  the  ganglionic 
nerves  so  often  referred  to,  would  seem  to  be  excessive, 
since  causes  almost  inappreciable  suffice  to  rouse  the 
lurkuig  irritation  to  the  point  of  producing  pain.  _  And 
this  mingled  morbid  state  causing  a  similarly  irritable 
condition  "of  all  the  nutritive  nerves  and  blood-vessels  over 
the  body,  wdl  account  for  the  exciuisite  sensitiveness  of 
gout}],  rheumatic,  and  tic  patients,  to  the  smallest  change 
in  the  atmosjjheric  and  telluric  influences.  A  cloud  pass- 
ing athwart  the  sky  is  often  felt  by  sufi'erers  from  tic,  who 
will  also  tell  you  how  the  wind  has  changed  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  or  that  snow  will  fall  in  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
■before  there  is  to  others  the  least  sign  of  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  gouty-rheumatic  persons.  And  iu  both 
maladies  there  is  readiness  to  take  cold  that  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  vessels  and 
nen-es  that  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  parts,  on  one 
hand,  and  to  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  distributed  to  tlie  skin,  on  the 
other. 

Tlie  peculiar  tissue  affected  in  internal  chronic  disease, 
which  exhibits  it.self  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  tic,  is  more 
e87>ecially  the  'aervoua  tissue  of  the  stomach  aial  li.i'ir — 
that  is  to  .say,  there  are  rather  in'itation  and  congestion  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves  of  tho.sc  parts  than  of  the  mucous 
memlirane  ;  for  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  tongue  per- 
fectly clean  in  the  worst  ca.se.s  of  the  di.seases  in  (luestion. 
No  doubt  the  rniicoiis  memlirane  i.s,  in  iiiiiny  iiistaiice.s, 
involved  also  ;  but  that  is  not  an  essential  of  the  state  I 
am  speaking  of.    Now,  it  is  a  weli-estalilisiicd  hiw  of  Hk^ 
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economy,  that  similar  tissues  have  the  strongest  sym- 
pathies ;  and  it  is  a  well-established  anatomiearfact,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (that  portion  of  it  which 
ministers  to  sensation)  is  very  similar  in  texture  to  the 
ganglionic  nerves  of  the  viscera.  Accordingly,  these  last 
being  inordinately  irritated,  a  sympathetic  irritation  is 
roused  in  the  sjiinal  cord,  and  therefore  in  more  or  fewer 
of  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the  body  : — if  in  the  nerves 
of  the  face,  producing  the  most  usual  form  of  tic :  if  in 
tlie  great  nerve  of  the  thigh,  producing  sciatica  ;  and  if 
generally  to  the  siijjerficial  nerves  of  a  limb,  producing 
neuralgic  rhenmaiisiii  of  that  limb  ;  but  in  rheumatism 
and  gout,  and  tic,  alike,  there  is  the  further  oir/anic  inita- 
tion,  origmated  and  maintained  by  the  sjnnpathy  between 
the  ganglionic  nervous  matter  of  the  viscera,  and  that  of 
the  jjarticidar  limb,  joint,  or  nerve,  that  may  be  respec- 
tively the  seat  of  the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  or  the  tic  jiain ; 
so  that  the  irritation  radiating  directly  from  within  to  the 
outward  point  of  disease,  and  again  radiating  from  ■ndthin 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  by  the  ani)nal  nerves  to 
the  same  outward  point,  these  diseases  are  with  much 
pr(3priety  stigmatized  as  complicated,  and  dreaded  as 
intractalale  by  most  medical  practitioners  of  the  ordinary 
treatment. 

Lastly,  the  pain  in  these  maladies  is  attributable  to 
individual  organizations  ;  in  other  words,  the  reason  why 
some  persons  having  visceral  irritation  are  more  liable  to 
have  it  tlirowu  upon  the  animal  nervous  tissue,  inducing 
the  pain  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  tic,  than  otlier  persons 
having  the  same  internal  irritation,  is  to  be  souglit  for  in 
the  greater  development  of  the  animal  nervous  system 
(especially  of  the  spinal  cord)  in  the  former.  In  ]iroof  of 
which,  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
liable  to  those  diseases,  either  have  been  (before  they  were 
crippled),  or  are,  given  to  the  strong  exertion  of  the  v.ill 
in  the  shape  of  strung  exercise  ;  the  s]iinal  cord  being,  let 
it  be  remembered,  the  seat  of  the  will,  which  is  exercised 
by  its  nerves  sent  to  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body.  In 
tic,  more  particularly,  I  lia\'e  remarked  that  almost  every 
patient  is  p(3ssessed  of  a  vehement  M'ill,  and  of  hard 
muscles  on  which  to  exert  it :  and  both  in  it  and  rheum- 
atism  I   have  observed  the  characteristic  energy  of 
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those  afflicted  -ffitli  either.  You  never  see  a  phlegmatic 
nature  attacked  by  rheumatism  or  tic,  and  very  rarely 
by  gout. 

In  the  extension,  then,  of  chronic  visceral  irritation  in 
the  forms  of  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  neuralgic  disorder,  we 
have  still  the  i^henomeuon  of  organic  extension,  that  is, 
from  the  centre  to  the  cu'cumference  of  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves;  but  we  have,  in  addition,  the  pheno- 
menon of  pain,  indicative  of  extension  from  the  same 
visceral  irritation  to  the  spinal  cord,  producing  therein  an 
action  which  is  the  cause  of  the  pain  experienced  in  the 
external  aii'ected  parts.  Let  both  these  facts  be  well  borne 
in  mind  ;  they  bear  much  on  the  scieutLfic  treatment  of 
the  diseases  in  point. 

As,  in  the  instance  just  considered,  the  chief  extension 
was  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves,  so  in  another  series 
of  phenomena  connected  with  the  animal  nervous  system, 
the  extension  is  particularly  to  the  brain.  These  pheno- 
mena are  collectively  called  nervousness  or  neuropathy,  and 
may  be  sufhciently  intense  to  deserve  the  names  of  mono- 
rno.nia.  and  insanity.  In  the  former,  the  amoimt  of  urita- 
tion  in  the  ganglionic  centre  is  not  so  extreme  as  to 
maintain,  though  it  is  sufficient  to  generate,  an  irregidar 
circulation  in  the  brain.  Hence  we  find  that  nervousness 
is  brought  into  play  by  sun'ounding  circumstances;  the 
patient  being  tolerably  free  from  it  if  -s^ithdra-ttTi  from 
external  causes  of  excitement,  and  prevented  from  the 
strong  exertion  of  the  will.  But  in  mononianiacal  and 
general  insanity,  the  brain  circulation  of  blood  is  per- 
manently deranged,  the  ideas  are  continuously  confused, 
and  both  indicate  a  degree  of  chronic  ganglionic  irritation 
in  the  abdomen  that  is  of  the  most  intense  character.  In 
these  neiiroj»athic  and  insane  instances,  as  in  the  neuralgic 
state.s  la.st  spoken  of,  a  certain  organization  of  the  brain 
for  the  rno.st  jjart  obtain.s,  which  i-enders  it  obnoxious  to 
the  rarliation  of  the  ganglionic  irritation  to  its  own  tissue 
rather  than  to  nther  textures  of  the  body.  Wliilst,  iiow- 
ever,  thi.n  is  admitted,  it  mu.st  not  be  .supjK)Scil  tliat  in 
these  unfortunate  conrlitions  the  brain  alone  is  cdncenied; 
both  one  and  tlie  fitherare  much  more  wrH^vV/,//// maladies 
of  the  nfrvfs  of  the  abdomen  than  of  the  lirain',  tiu;  facts 
and  argiinients  in  favour  of  which  I  have  fully  stated 
in  my  work,  entitled  "/l/i  Expdsliion  o/'  tlw.  Symptoms, 
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Essential  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Neuro'patliy  or 
Nervousness.'"  * 

This  slcetcli  of  tlie  mode  of  extension  that  obtains  in 
chronic  disease  points  to  a  few  generalizations  wliich  it  is 
important  to  mark,  as  in  the  appreciation  of  tliat  form  of 
disease,  as  well  as  in  its  treatment,  they  should  ever  be 
prominently  present  to  the  mental  eye  of  the  medical 
practitioner : — 

1st.  Chronic  disease  may  exist,  and  its  extension  from 
one  to  several  organs  may  take  place,  i^ithout  the  inter- 
vention of  animal  pain. 

2nd.  In  such  cases,  the  organic  or  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves  is  alone  concerned,  and  the  extension  is  effected  by 
the  organic  sympathy  which  exists  between  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  by  virtue  of  their  common  nutrition  from  the 
same  mass  of  circulating  blood ;  of  which  sjonpathy  and 
nutrition  the  nervous  system  in  question  is  the  repre- 
sentative. 

3rd.  Chronic  disease  may  exist,  and  its  extension  from 
one  to  several  organs  may  take  place,  with  animal  pain. 

4th.  In  such  cases,  the  ganglionic  ii-ritation  has  been 
more  especially  fixed  in  the  purely  nervous  tissue  of  that 
name  distributed  in  the  abdomen,  and  has  produced  a 
sympathetic  irritation  in  the  same  nervous  matter  distri- 
buted to  the  blood-vessels  which  nourish  the  animal  nervous 
centres,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  ^jfl?/«  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  these  last  to  the  various  external  and  mternal  parts 
of  the  body,  constituting  nemrilr/ic  diseases;  or  unnatural 
sensations  and  perceptions  of  a  temporary  character,  con- 
stituting the  various  shades  of  nertmisness ;  or,  lastly,  per- 
verted ideas  of  a  permanent  character,  con.stituting  the 
various  shades  of  mental  ii/saniti/. 

5th.  Disease,  of  what  ]iart  of  tlie  body  soever,  is  endued 
with  the  chronic  character,  and  maintained  in  it  only  by 
some  chronic  irritation  in  the  central  portions  of  the  organic 
system  of  nerves,  and  notalily  in  those  portions  that  are 
found  about  the  stomach  and  liven-.  Whether  the  starting 
point  be  in  the  skin  or  brain,  or  digestive  organs  them- 
selves, there  is  no  chronic  disease  without  the  implication 
of  tliese  last.     If  thei/  be  sound,  the  causes  of  disease 

*  111  one  vol.  8vo,  second  edition,  1812.  Cliiucliill.  Princes  Street, 
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applied  else'where,  in  distant  parts,  are  resisted  and  over- 
come ;  if  they  be  inclined  to  disease,  those  causes  act 
indirectly  upon  them,  and,  through  them,  establish  disease 
ia  the  dist.mt  part. 

6th.  The  extension  of  chronic  disease  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  parts  is  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  former,  which  are  immediately  necessary  to 
nfe,  at  the  exjiense  of  the  latter,  which  are  less  so.  And 
this  is  done  either  periodically,  as  in  gout,  tic,  &c.,  or  per- 
manently, as  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin  disease,  &c.  Of 
the  rationale  of  this  effort  at  relief  we  Imow  little  ;  and  in 
this  want,  it  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  the  restorative 
power  of  nature — the  vis  viedicatrix  naturce  of  the  schools. 

No  allusion  is  made  in  the  above  statements  and  con- 
clusions to  the  doctrine  of  chronic  disease  advanced  by 
LizBiG,  because  that  doctrine  applies  only  to  the  cliemical 
changes  that  occur,  and  because  these  are,  in  a  living  body, 
necessarily  secondary  to  the  vital  changes,  upon  which  I 
have  more  especially  built.  In  the  Appendix  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  applications  of  Liebicj's  theory  to  the 
treatment  of  chronic  disease  by  the  processes  of  the  water- 
cure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CAUSES,  PROGRESS,  AND  TERMINATIOTs'S  OF 
CHRONIC  DISEASE. 


Constitutions  that  predispose  to  chronic  disease— The  ganghonic  and 
scrofulous  constitutions— Previous  disease— Blood-letting  as  a  cause 
—Drug  medication  in  acute  disease— How  it  causes  and  maintains 
internal  chronic  disease— Note  on  homo3opathy— How  external 
chronic  disease  is  kept  up— Stimulating  diet— Care— Intellectual 
labour- Progress  and  peculiarities  of  chronic  disease— Occasional 
exasperation  into  an  acute  form- Termination  in  organic  disease- 
Act  of  death  in  chronic  disease. 


Having,  in  preceding  chapters,  entered  into  tlie  minnte 
conditions  constituting  chronic  disease,  and  traced  its 
orioti,  I  shall,  in  the  present  one,  inquu-e  into  its  predis- 
posing causes,  and  trace  its  progress  towards  the  rarious 
termmations  to  which  it  is  liable.  In  domg  this,  I  s  uill 
suppose  that  the  muiute  conditions  alluded  to,  as  well  irs 
the  mode  of  extension,  are  understood  from  wliat  has  been 
ah-eady  advanced,  and  shall  therefore  have  no  occasion  to 
repeat  them,  but  may  speak  of  them  in  a  more  general 
language.    Havmg  explained  terms,  it  is  logically  correct 

to  use  them.  ,        ,  i- 

There  would  a]ipear  to  be  a  decided  predisposition 
towards  the  establishment  of  chronic  disease  m  certain 
constitutinns— that  is  to  say,  acute  disease  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  liecome  chronic  in  some  than  in  other  persons. 
What  this  constitution  is,  may,  perhaps,  be  hardly  pro- 
nounced by  an  epithet.  The  srrofidom  awstiOilioji  may 
be  si'malized  as  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  this  form  ol 
disease  But  there  is  another  organic  disposition  which, 
mthout  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  scrolula,  towards 
crlandular  disease,  consists  in  a  feebleness  oi  the  nutritive 
diirpstivc  organs  that  induces  the  formation  of  solids  and 
dds  of  tl'u3  body  that  are  une,,ual  to  the  strong  am 
sustahied  reaction  against  external  things,  winch  is  the 
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fortunate  prerogative  of  tlie  healthy.  Persons  in  this  state 
may  ahuost  be  said  to  have  a  congenital  chronic  disease ; 
for  ia  them,  at  their  best,  we  behold  the  majority  of  the 
s%Tnptoms  of  chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
There  is  the  clean  and  very  red  tongue,  sometimes  split 
and  too  large ;  enlarged  tonsils  of  the  throat ;  gorged  eye- 
lids ;  hps  almost  pm-ple  with  congestion ;  breath  more  or 
less  offensive ;  appetite  keen  but  small,  Avith  rapid  swal- 
lowing of  food;  sinldng,  and  incapability  of  going  long 
without  food;  obstinate  bowels.  Those  persons  are,  in 
their  exterior,  imlike  the  scrofulous,  in  tending  rather  to 
emaciation  than  puthness  and  fat  (excei)t  tinit  the  abdomen 
is  often  large  i ;  in  being  more  frequently  dark  than  light- 
complexioued ;  in  theu-  tendency  to  vivacity  rather  than 
slowness  of  feeling  and  expression.  They  are  nervous  and 
fidgety:  excessively  anxious  about  all  tliey  are  or  are  not 
concerned  in ;  are  for  the  most  part  bad  sleepers,  and  wake 
with  a  sense  of  sinking.  They  are  very  much  given  to 
take  cold,  especially  that  form  of  it  called  influenza,  and 
also  sore  throat.  They  do  not  so  commoidy  fall  into  pid- 
monary  consumption  as  the  scrofulous,  though  they  are 
liable  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  in  all  'their 
intensity  the  various  affections  of  the  limbs  which,  ordi- 
narily treated  as  rheumatlwi  and  rheumatic  gout,  are 
resolvable  into  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  sympathies  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  being,  m  this  disposition,  estal^lished 
more  especially  with  the  brain  and  spuial  cord.  Finally, 
they  do  not  appear,  as  in  scrofula,  to  inherit  or  propagate 
the  constitution  in  question. 

To  this  diathesis,  or  dispo.sition  (I  do  not  call  it  iempe- 
ramtrd,  because  that  depends  on  the  whole  organization 
viewed  congenitaliy,  and  is  not  alterable  by  any  plan  oi' 
treatment;,  I  would  ai)piy  the  term  ganglionic— the  r/an- 
ghorac  comtilution,  inasmuch  as  it  consi.sts  essentially  in  a 
chronic  congestion  of  the  viscera,  and  of  the  nervous  centres 
ot  that  name  situated  among  the  viscera. 

From  wliat  has  been  said  in  former  chapters,  it  will  not 
be  difhcult  to  comiirehend  wherefore  this  sort  oi'  organic 
congestion  tends  to  drive  acute  into  chronic  di.sordtn-,  and 
to  maintain  the  latter  in  any  part  of  the  body.  In  fact, 
the  centre  of  nutrition  l,cing  at  fault  in  its  fu'nction,  the 
extremities  are  deficient  in  that  energy  which  can  alone 
a<-;comj,any  8oiindne.H.s  at  tlie  core.  Almost  the  whole 
Wood  of  the  body  is  accumulat(4  in  the  viscera,  and  but 
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little  remains  for  the  surface  to  enable  it  to  resist  ■  and 
react  upon  external  agencies  of  temperature,  electricity,  &c. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  such  constitutions,  besides  the 
liability  to  catarrh  already  alluded  to,  an  acute  sensitive- 
ness to  variations  of  atmospheric  electricity,  the  spmts, 
strength,  sleep,  &c.,  varying  with  almost  any  cloud  that 
passes  over  the  sky,  and  with  every  change  of  wind.  By 
vii-tue,  also,  of  the  strong  sympathy  that  exists  between 
the  viscera  and  the  brain  and  s]iinal  cord,  we  find  in  this 
state  many  signals  of  irregular  and  painful  function  in  the 
latter  parts,  such  as  the  anxiety  and  fidgety  character  of 
mind  before  mentioned ;  and,  as  regards  the  physique,  a 
strong  tendency  to  spasmodic  and  neuralfjic  phenomena  of 
the  Innbs.  Doubtlessly  to  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed 
the  sensitiveness  to  electric  changes,  since  these  mfringe 
upon  the  delicate  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  spmal 
cord  so  thickly  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
The  individual,  in  short,  is  all  dscvs,  so  to  express  it. 
Life,  feeble  in  its  character,  seems,  by  the  conservative 
law  of  nature,  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  in  the  viscera, 
as  the  essentials  for  its  maintenance ;  and  these  forces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  blood.  Yet  this  same  congestion 
of  blood  about  the  stomach  renders  the  formation  of 
that  fluid  by  the  stomach  an  imperfect  process  ;  and  a 
badly  elaborated  and  poor  blood  always  cncidates  m 
persons  of  the  ganglionic  constitution,  m  which  we  detect 
another  reason  for  the  want  of  reactive  energy,  the 
poor  blood  depositing  poor  solids— nervous  sohd  among 
tll6  r6st. 

men,  therefore,  in  such  a  constitution,  acute  disease 
invades  a  party,  the  viscera  are  in  the  best  possible  state  to 
render  it  perilous  ;  and  if  tlie  immediate  perd  be  overcome, 
to  render  it  chronic,  for  there  is  not  sulficient  vigour  to 
produce  a  complete  crisis  of  the  acute  malady.  Hence 
colds  that  involve  the  stomach— influenza  colds— and  that 
hant'  about  for  weeks  ;  hence  cough  for  months,  after 
inflammation  of  the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs  ;  rheumatism, 
that  vanishes  partially  with  warmth  and  drxnicss  to  return 
■sno-orously  with  cold  and  damp ;  erysipelas,  tliat  creeps 
about  the  skin,  but  never  totally  disapjiears,  and  so  fortli. 
In  all  which,  meantime,  we  behold  none  of  tlie  slow 
inflammation  of  the  bones,  of  tlie  glands,  of  tlie  braiii,  of 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  which  are  so  cliaracteristie  of^  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  and  constitute  respectively  lup-jotnt 
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disease  and  ^ollite  swelling,  goitre  and  swelled  external 
.lands  of  the  neck,  ivater  on  the  brain  and  insanity,  and 
tubercular  consumption.  Neither  on  the  score  of  nervous 
sensations,  nor  tendency  of  diseased  action,  can  this  con- 
stitution be  deemed  scrofulous.  Moreover,  it  is  most 
commonly  acqiiii'ed,  not  inherited ;  acquired  by  long- 
continued  abuse  of  the  nervous  system,  either  in  the  way 
of  excessive  mental  sensations  or  excessive  physical 
exhaustion.  And  I  call  it  not  a  disease  itself,  because,  to 
all  appeantaces,  the  subject  of  it  is  well,  and  is  only  in  an 
apt  state  to  receive  disease. 

The  other  coustitution  which  predisposes  to  clironic 
disease  is  the  scrofulous.  All  medical  Aviiters  have  re- 
marked the  low  degree  of  inflammatory  action  that  obtains 
in  persons  of  that  constitution,  even  when,  fi'om  the  mode 
of  coming  on  and  from  the  symptoms,  it  is  called  acute. 
tiulycxcute  woidd  generally  be  the  more  precise  term  to 
designate  the  morbid  action.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that 
the  innate  power  of  the  nutritive  nerves  and  capillary 
Ijlood-vessels  is  low ;  their  condition  is  that  of  feebleness 
and  .great  irritability  ;  and  the  exhaustion  following  on  the 
excitement  of  a  morbid  cause  is  consequently  sudden  and 
extreme  ;  such  in  short,  as  constitutes  chronic  exliaustion. 
Moreover  the  ralljing  power  of  those  nerves  and  vessels  is 
small ;  and  hence  it  is  that  chronic  disease  is  not  only 
more  readily  established,  but  is  more  slowly  cured,  in  in- 
dividuals of  the  scrofulous  disposition  ;  *  yet  although  the 
inflammatory  action  accompanying  it  be  so  low  and  slow, 
it  is  on  that  very  account  the  more  destructive,  the  vitality 
of  the  part  being  more  utterly  lost.  Thus,  in  chronic 
abscess  of  the  lungs  {pulmonari/  consumptio/i),  of  the  bones 
of  the  loins  (lumhar  abscess),  of  the  bones  of  the  knee- 
joints  '  vAite  s7.velling),  the  destruction  is  so  extensive  as, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  carry  off'  the  patient ;  and 
these  are  all  in.stances  of  chronic  disease  occurring  in 
])enion.s  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  I  shall  enter  more 
upon  tlds  subject  in  a  future  chapter.    It  suffices  liere  to 

•  Tlic  (lifiiciilty  of  rcmovinjj  scrofnloiis  innammatory  aclinn  is  tes- 
tifier! \,y  all  writ<;r3  0i)  tlif;  suhjcct;  hy  (Jiiiiw,  ilviscY,  Moi'.i.ky,  Wihth, 
Hrssisc.  I.i-oyr),  Goodla.vu,  Ci.akkk,  and  olliors  aniniit,'  uuisi'lvus ; 
I'jf  HuKKi.A.NT)  am]  Vkiii.no  anioiig  tlio  Ourniaiis;  and  by  I!()i;i)icu, 

I-AUr.E,    ClIAI.-VIKTTO.V,   Ma.IAUI.T,    OOIIIi.SA  UI),   and  liAUDKI.OCyUU 

amonjc  th<;  French.  Cki„sijh  says  of  scrofulous  inllaniinalions, 
" prcccq/uc  medicos  fali'jarc  srAent." 
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indicate  tlie  disposition  in  question  as  a  strong  predisposing 
cause  of  chronic  disease. 

All  constitutions,  likewise,  that  are  dilapidated  by  pre- 
vious tlisorders,  especially  hy  tijphus  fiver,  scarlet  fiver, 
the  various  forms  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
such  as  the  yeUow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  the  jungle 
fever  of  the  East  Indies,  aud  i\\efin  fims  of  Europe,  and 
by  influenza  and  s//philis,  aie  much  disposed  to  take  on 
tlie  chronic  form  of  disease.  Referriug  to  the  rationale  of 
that  form,  the  reason  of  tliis  will  be  sufficiently  ob\dous. 

Long-continued  exerti(m  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
— painful  tension  of  and  pressure  upon  the  atfections— 
excessive  use  of  the  anunal  propensities— these,  by  wast- 
mg  the  nervous  energy,  impau-  that  organic  power,  the 
exliaustion  of  which  is  the  essential  of  chronic  disorder,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  predisposing  causes  of  such 
disorder.  . 

For  a  like  reason,  all  losses  of  blood  or  of  some  ot  its 
constituents,  as  in  excessive  secretions  of  mucus,  mine,  &c., 
tend  to  the  passage  of  acute  iuto  clironic  disease.  Hence 
it  is  that  /deeding  with  the  lancet  is  such  a  fertile  cause  of 
this.  The  large  quantity  of  blood  suddenly  mthtlrawni 
from  the  body  has  invariably  the  effect  of  sending  the 
gi-eater  part  of  what  remams  to  the  internal  parts— to  the 
viscera.  Innumerable  facts  and  exiieriments  show  tins 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  there  is  the 
centre  of  organic  life,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  mysteri- 
ous instinct  of  nature  should  send  the  nutritive  liquid,  the 
blood,  where  it  is  most  required  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  that  life.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  these  bloodlettings 
are  usually  practised  for  some  acute  inflammation  of  the 
viscera,  and  they  certainly  sometimes  answer  the  aim  ol 
reducing  it.  What  takes  place  tliough,  subsetiuently  'I  On 
one  haiul,  the  whole  body  being  ileprived  of  a  mass  of  its 
blood,  there  is  a  rush  of  that  liquid  towards  the  \-ery  ^^scera 
that  were  inllamed,  and  this  the  more,  the  more  the  blood 
is  drawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  visceral  organic  nerves 
behv  deprived,  like  the  rest  of  the  botly,  of  a  ciuantity  ol 
nutrTtive  liquid,  lose  also  a  quantity  of  that  energy  ^ylllch 
thev  derive,  also,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  from  being 
nourished  by  the  lilood.  Thus,  there  are  two  reasons  why 
the  previous  acute  inflammation  should  pa.ss  into  the 
chronic  —1st,  The  nerves  and  blood-vessels  lia^'e  ost  their 
contractile  power— that  power  which  was  to  enable  them 
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-  -I  rid  themselves  of  the  blood  that  oppressed  them  ;  and, 
_ud,  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  oppressed  part  still 
remains  sutiideut  to  jierpetuate  the  oppression.  To  these 
mavbe  added  the  fact,  that  the  blood  which  remains  in  the 
body  is  vitally  aflected  by  the  wdthdrawal  of  its  former 
portion.  The  iDlood  itself  is  a  li^dng  fluid,  has  an  independ- 
ent existence,  and  the  shock  to  it  is  as  the  loss  of  a  limb  to 
the  body  :  besides  which,  the  abstraction  of  a  quantity  of 
the  red  globides  is  not  very  soon  compensated  by  digestion 
of  food ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  slow  process,  this 
restoration  of  the  red  globides  :  men  who  have  undergone 
large  bleedings  have  been  found,  when  bled  so  long  as 
three  years  atterwards,  to  have  not  yet  recovered  them,  so 
watery,  poor,  and  devoid  of  clot  was  the  blood  taken. 
Such  a.  -state  of  the  nutritive  liquid  is  not  likely  to  improve 
the  organic  energy — that  is,  to  resist  and  throw  oif  chronic 
disease. 

Were  I  to  detail  the  instances  that  have  come  before  me 
at  ]\Ialveni,  wherein  a  series  of  nervous  and  other  symp- 
toms have  dated  throufih  years  from,  in  some  cases,  a  single 
large  bleeding,  the  recital  would  appal  many  who  look  upon 
that  operation  as  very  simple  and  very  innocent,  because 
very  commonly  practised.  I  have  seen  persons  afflicted 
with  inveterate  indigfstion  and  hypochondriasis  ever  since 
bleeding  for  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  most 
hopeless  ca.se  of  nervousness  I  ever  met  with  was  that  of  a 
youth,  who,  in  the  outsetting  of  smail-irox,  was  largely  bled 
I'br  the  headache  which  accompanies  that  stage  of  the  dis- 
order. The  result  was  a  lo.ss  of  power  to  the  system,  which 
di.sabled  it  from  the  free  evolution  of  tlie  disorder.  Stimu- 
hmt.s  were  given  in  large  quantities  to  prevent  death.  His 
youth  airU;(f  them,  and  he  got  through  it ;  but  between  the 
!)leeding  and  the  .stimuhints  which  it  necessitated,  the 
riatient  i.s  an  ineurable  neiiro])athic.  The  repeated  bleed- 
in^.s  in  acute  infhimmation  of  the  hnigs  prove  a  most  fruit- 
ful caii.se  of  chronic  di.sease  in  tliose  organs,  and  even  of 
tubercular  deposit  and  pidmouary  cousnmjilion.  I  have 
seen  in.stancfs  of  Ijoth  in  the  ]ier.soiis  of  patients  seeking 
relief  from  the  water  treatment.  I  have  seen  herc!  also 
two  ca-ses  dr'qmy  of  Uia  cJh-sI,  after  acute  ])leurisy,  which 
had  lrf;en  treated  by  large  and  re|)eated  ])leedings.  The 
non-professiona.l  reader  should  understand  that  drii])sy  of 
the  chest  is  the  dmiidc  inllamuiation  of  tlu;  ])leura,  and 
thus  we  have  another  instance  of  the  passage  of  the  acute 
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into  that  form  of  disease  attributable  to  bleeding.  But  a 
more  ordinary  result  still  of  bleeding  is  rjenmil  dropsij. 
Here  the  loss  of  the  nutritive  liquid  so  debilitates  the 
blood-vessels,  that  thej^  are  unable  to  carry  on  the  \atal 
chemistry  in  a  healthy  manner ;  and  tlie  "watery  parts  of 
the  blood  are  separated  in  large  quantities  instead  of  the 
pecuhar  tissues  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Some 
years  ago,  when  bleeding  was  more  commonly  practised 
than  at  present  in  ordinary  fevers,  the  occiu'rence  of  drop- 
sical efl'usion  in  some  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  imder 
the  sldn,  was  a  most  frequent  concomitant  of  the  conva- 
lescence from  them.  And  this  convalescence  itself,  what 
is  it  but  a  chronic  following  on  the  acute  fever  1  Of  this 
more  anon.  Meantime  I  repeat  that,  in  the  vast  number 
of  chronic  cases  presented  for  treatment  at  Malvern,  blood- 
letting is  clearly  traceable  as  a  cause.  The  patients  tell  me 
that  "they  have  never  been  well  since  ; "  that  "  they  were 
going  on  very  well  until  they  were  bled,"  that  "  e'^'erji^hing 
tells  upon  them  more  severely  since  they  were  bled,"  and 
so  forth — facts  which  speak  trumpet-mouthed  as  to  the 
destructive  agency  of  that  too  commonly  used  operation  of 
bloodlettuig. 

As  if,  however,  this  was  not  enough,  the  system  of 
drug  medication,  so  much  relied  upon  in  acute  malady, 
comes  to  aid  in  perpetuating  it  in  the  chronic  shape.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  acute  disease 
being  cured  by  these  double  means  of  phlebotomy  and 
physic.  The  very  legs  of  the  frame,  so  to  speak,  are  cut 
from  under  it ;  the  very  forces  by  which  it  is  to  throw  off 
the  malady  of  the  vitals  upon  some  le.ss  important  part, 
are  taken  away  ^vith  the  blood  that  flows,  and  paralysed 
by  the  confused  stimulation  of  various  drugs.  On  this 
subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  what  I  have  said 
in  my  "  Simple  Treatment  of  Disease  ; "  and  let  it  be 
remarked,  that  what  follows  was  written  before  I  had  become 
acquainted  vntli  the  water  treatment,  and  must  thcreibrc 
be  taken  as  my  conviction  at  a  time  when  I  was  still  classed 
among  the  practitioners  of  drug  meilication. 

"  A  physician  acting  on  this  treatment,  in  a  case  of  simple 
fever,  would,  in  the  first  place,  attem]it  to  'cut  it  short,' 
as  it  is  termed,  by  a  cojiious  bleeding  from  the  arm,  and, 
immediately  on  the  limb  being  bound  up,  by  an  emetic. 
If  this  docs  not  dispose  of  tlie  fever  in  a  few  liour.s,  he 
administers  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  opiiun,  and  antimo- 
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nial  powder,  ^vitli  some  powerful  cathartics,  in  -whicli  he 
pei-sists,  in  the  expectation  of  causing  healthy  eyacua,tions.^ 
In  the  meamvhile,  time  is  found  for  the  administration  of 
a  mixture  of  sudorifics  and  diuretics.  So  things  go  on  for 
six  or  seven  days,  the  patient  being  told,  as  regards  diet, 
that  he  can  take  '  any  little  thing  he  fancies  '—but  not 
beef-steak  or  muttim-chop.  At  length  tlie  brain  gives 
symptoms  of  being  affected— delirium  supervenes.  Then 
begdns  the  array  of  revidsives  on  the  external  surface  ;  the 
head  is  shaved,  ice  is  applied  at  the  back  and  front,  and  a 
blister  on  the  top  of  it.  The  delirium  passing  from  the 
furious  to  the  muttering  kind,  the  tongue  becommg  dry 
and  brown,  the  limbs  utterly  powerless— ui  short,  all  the 
signs  of  a  typhoid  state  appearing— the  stomach  is  once 
more  tried  with  wine  and  other  stimulants,  the  feet  are 
blistered,  and  exhausted  nature  sinks  ;  or  if,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  jaws  of  death  are  escaped,  the  body,  drained  of  its 
blood,  worn  out  after  the  enormous  stimulation,  and  utterly 
thrown  out  of  the  rhythm  of  its  sympathies  and  functions, 
drags  through  a  prolonged  convalescence  with  a  tardy 
recruiting  of  the  quantity,  and  still  more  slow  restoration 
of  the  quality,  of  the  vital  fluid  that  it  had  lost,  and_  of  the 
nervous  ener.gj'  it  had  previously  possessed.  Even  in  this 
state,  a  little  re\adsion  is  essayed  in  the  form  of  bitter 
tonics,  carminatives,  anti-spasmodics,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
a  relapse  into  another  species  of  fever,  called  nervous,  is 
thereby  brought  about."* 

Further  on  in  the  .same  Avork  this  subject  has  a  greater 
development ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  folloAving  remarks 
are  apposite  to  the  present  argument : — 

"  Persons  called,  or  calling  themselves,  bilious,  those  of 
confined  bowels,  accompanied  with  heat  of  mouth,  tainted 
breath,  frequent  and,  to  them,  inexplicable  headaches, 
having  cold  feet,  occa.sional  la.ssitude  of  limbs,  and  almost 
con.stant  irresolution  of  miml,  although  constitutionally 
otherwise  endowed;  who  go  about  their  business  and  into 
society,  but  have  not  mu(;h  pleasure  in  either — these  will 
\)(;  found  to  carry  almut  them  the  gca-ms  of  tliat  visceral 
conflition  whif:h,  upon  some  accidental  cause,  breaks  out  rii 
acute  indigestion,  biliou.s,  rheumatic,  or  even  typiioid  fever ; 
but  whicli,  by  timely  rest  of  tlie  digestive  organs  and  those 
of  anirnal  life,  without  the  interference  of  medicine,  might 
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have  been  easily  eradicated.  Instead  of  this,  they  drag 
themselves— are  relieved ;  again  feel  ill — repeat  the  dose ; 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  aniL  bargaining,  meantime,  wth 
all  possible  avidity,  until  outraged  Nature  forces  them  to 
halt,  by  a  complete  paroxysm  of  sickness,  and  thus  saves 
those  who  would  not  save  themselves. 

"  Observations  such  as  these  are  the  more  appropriate 
in  this  place,  as  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
several  kinds  of  fever,  which  are  almost  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  the  sub-febrile  state  alluded  to.  Were  non- 
professional persons  better  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and 
did  they,  Icnofldng  its  occurrence  in  themselves,  abandon 
the  treatment  to  Nature,  instead  of  trusting  to  a  worn-out 
prescription,  they  would  avoid  attacks  for  which  they 
woidd  gladly  compound  by  a  few  days'  withdrawal  from 
all  business  and  all  pleasure.  Capable  of  mo\dng  about, 
yet  doing  so  with  early  fatigue,  they  imagine  their  com- 
plaint to  be  weakness,  and  stimulate  the  digestive  organs 
to  overcome  it ;  or,  coming  nearer  to  the  truth,  they 
suppose  themselves  bilious,  and  take  physic,  and  devour 
bacon  at  breakfast.  At  length,  on  a  certain  day,  after  a 
mental  shock,  great  exertion,  a  cold  air  in  a  passage  or 
through  a  window,  wet  feet,  some  change  of  clothing,  or  a 
crowning  excess  of  diet,  shiveriugs  seize  the  patient ;  and, 
according  to  constitutional  and  accidental  circumstances, 
the  symptomatic  array  of  rheumatic,  inflammatory,  or 
typhoid  fever  is  in  a  few  hours  established.  Tliat  such  is 
the  process — that  visceral  derangement  ]ireceiles  by  some 
time  the  feverish  outbreaking — I  have  verified  in  hundreds 
of  uistances :  and  that  the  lever  is  fully  developed  when 
the  ii'ritation,  in  whatever  viscus  it  may  be,  has  become 
sufficiently  intense  to  link  together  more  or  fewer  organs 
in  its  morliid  sympathies,  th(5se  of  animal  life  included,  is, 
in  my  belief,  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  not  that  the  exi-iting 
cause — cold,  for  instance — has  driven  the  blond  inwards 
upon  the  \ascera,  as  is  commonly  asserted  ;  but  the  latter 
have  for  some  time  previously  maintained  a  morbid  sym- 
pathy '"dtli  the  surface,  which  rendered  it  unable  to  react 
upon"  the  cause  in  question  as  it  would  do  in  the  health  of 
the  internal  parts.  Upon  these,  then,  as  the  strongholds 
of  life,  the  office  of  re-action  devolves,  and  hence  has  bcen 
not  unaptly  denominated  an  elfort  of  Nature  to  bring  a 
morbid  process  to  a  crisis  ;  a  crisis  that  varies  in  period 
and  character  with  the  vital  energy  of  the  patient,  mth 
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the  length  of  time  duriug  which  he  has  neglected  or  exas- 
]ierateil  the  pl•e^ious  symptomatic  waruiugy,  and  last,  not 
lea:?t,  with  the  amount  of  interference  Math  the  morbid 
\-iscera  before  and  after  the  full  develojiment  of  the  fever. 

AVith  this  ^^ew  of  the  febrile  condition  (and  it  is  one 
for  the  reasonableness  of  which  eminent  names  in  medicine 
might  be  cited),  the  propriety  of  violent  revidsiou  prac- 
tised on  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  is,  at  least,  veiy 
problematical.  These  last  are  labouring  to  efiect  relief 
for  themselves  by  transferring  the  irritative  action  to  one 
of  the  great  emimctories,  the  lower  bowel,  the  kidneys,  or 
the  skin — to  the  latter  in  the  gTcat  majority  of  cases.  How 
is  this  to  be  done,  whilst  means  are  taken  to  retain  the 
irritative  action  in  themselves  1  whilst  calomel  and  anti- 
mony are  exciting  the  stomach,  and  senna,  scammony,  and 
other  strong  purgatives,  are  drawing  l^lood  to  the  whole 
canal,  to  supply  the  enormous  excretions  they  produce? 
whilst,  as  if  to /b?-ce  all  the  eraunctories  together,  a  conflict 
of  diuretics  and  sudorifics  come  to  aid  the  mercurials  and 
purgatives  in  making  'confusion  worse  confounded'  in  the 
already  oppressed  and  irritated  internal  organs  ?  It  is 
•such  treatment  as  this  that  justifies  the  jest  passed  on 
mefbcine  in  the  defiiution  of  a  physician  as  one  who,  armed 
with  certain  weapons,  lays  about  him  in  all  directions, 
v>-ith  at  least  an  equal  chance  of  extinguishing  the  patient 
as  the  di.sease.  For  although  the  patient  may  recover, 
notwithstanding  the  tumult  into  which  the  viscera  have 
been  thrown,  the  chance  is  considerably  in  favour  of  tliis 
tumult  being  extern  led  to  the  ,gi-eat  viscus  of  animal  life, 
the  brain,  whose  ftmction  is  first  deteriorated,  and  then 
destroyed. 

"But  in  the  event  of  recovery,  what  do  we  behold  1  A 
body  flraincd  of  its  blood  (for  copious  bleeding  is,  with 
many,  the  first  step  in  treatment),  exhausted  in  its  nervous 
'•nergies,  with  viscera  that  have  been  subjected  to  every 
;<ha.se  of  irritative  action,  and  now  in  tlie  extremity  of  con- 
.■■:f;f)uent  collapse— dragging  its  enfeebleil  organs  through 
a  long  convalescence,  one  function  and  tlicn  another 
sturnbhng  on  tlic  road,  and  falling  l)a(;k  into  the  old 
di.sordcr,  witliout  the  rhytlini,  the  combination  of  all  of 
thcni  moving  onward.s  towards  health,  which  should  mark 
the  restoration  of  calm  to  the  syst(!m.  The  convalescence 
Itself  is  a  veritable  disease,  a  train  of  disorders.  There 
13  the   nightly   sweating,   indicative   of    the  terrililc 
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exliaiistion  of  tlie  frame,  for  wliicli  acids  are  given;  the 
inappetized  stomach,  for  which  tonics  are  ordered;  these, 
again,  aid  in  constipating  tlie  bowels,  already  deficient^  in 
activity  after  the  vehement  efforts  of  secretion,  to  whicli 
they  liave  been  stimulated ;  there  is  the  iiying  spasm  of 
the  abdomen,  now  in  the  stomacli,  and  then  in  the  lower 
bowel,  for  which  carminatives  are  administered.  _  Then,  as 
regards  animal  life,  there  is  the  sleepless  brain  nightly 
stupified  with  narcotics;  there  is  the  tremor  of  limb  and 
lip,  that  often  continues  for  months;  the  hysterical  con- 
dition of  njmd;  the  tendency  to  fainting  in  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth ;  the  nervous  headache,  that 
frequently,  from  this  date,  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  system 
for  the  remainder  of  life.  Withal  there  _  is  a  general 
sensitiveness  to  causes  of  disease,  that  persists  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and,  coupled  with  the  active  medication 
still  in  progi-ess,  enhances  the  risk  ot  fresh  febrile  attacks 
before  the  body  shall  have  acquu-ed  the  stamina  to  react 
against  them. 

"  Such  is  the  sketchy  history  of  fever,  treated  accordmg 
to  the  method  which  makes  the  internal  parts  the  subjects 
of  revulsive  action— a  method  which  increases  the  dangerous 
risks  during  the  malady,  causes  the  infliction  of  prolonged 
convalescence,  and,  by  this  last  fact,  exposes  the  frame 
disadvantageously  to  renewed  disorder.  A:id  all  these 
results  iiow  from' a  neglect  of  the  maxim,  that  death  comes 
onhj  Inj  the  visctmi,  and  that  too  much  care  cannot  there- 
fore be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  them,  when  they  are 
the  seats  of  disorder."* 

For  the  truth  of  these  observations  I  am  more  pledge^l 
than  ever;  now  that,  from  the  vast  nundjer  of  chrome 
cases  that  have  come  before  me  since  they  were  Avritten, 
I  have  been  more  extensively  and  more  intimately  made 
acquainteil  with  the  long  persistent  results  of  the  practice 
they  describe :  now,  too,  that  in  a  few  instances  ot  my 
own  practice,  1  have  had  opportunity  of  ofiserving  the  far, 
far  more  favourable  condition  of  patients  who  have  recovered 
from  fever  by  the  means  of  the  water-cure.  ^  It  is  idle  to 
call  this  prejudice  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  patients  tell  their 
ovra  tale,  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reasonable  that  I  should  assume  to  use^  the 
external  senses,  and  that  internal  sense  which  appreciates 


*  Loc.  oil.  p.  112,  ct  fc(i. 
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inevitable  deductions,  in  common  M^itli  the  rest  of  the 
medical  -n-orld.  And  doing  so,  my  conviction  is,  that  the 
above,  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  fever,  is  pernicious 
in  the  extreme,  puts  in  peril  the  life  of  tlie  patient,  and, 
if  he  (.lies  not,  biu-deus  that  life  with  the  miseries  of  some 
chronic  disorder.  Again,  it  is  idle  to  blame  individuals 
for  a  system— system  in  long  and  common  usage ;  they 
work  with  the  instruments  they  possess,  and  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  good  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  '^their  behef  and  praise  neither  render  the  system 
good,  nor  prevent  the  staring  fact,  oft  repeated  by  patients 
with  chronic  disease,  that  such  disease  has  been  their  lot 
since  the  treatment  of  acute  fever,  three,  four,  or  more 
years  ago. 

But  if  the  ordinary  medicinal  plan  be  active  in  formmg 
chronic  out  of  acute  disease,  it  is  more  potent  still  in  main- 
taining the  former.  The  emergencies  of  acute  disorder, 
where  the  first  thought  is  to  save  life,  may  aflbrtl  some 
palliation  of  tlie  rough  handling  of  the  delicate  viscera  in 
its  course  (though  I  maintain  that  the  pliysician  should 
have  an  eye  to  the  consequences  in  life,  as  ■ft'ell  as  to  the 
chances  of  death);  but,  in  my  opinion,  no  excuse  presents 
itself  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  vigorous  medication  in 
the  chronic  form,  where  the  question  of  life  or  death  is 
not  imminent.  The  most  supeiiicial  observation  must 
show  that  cure  never  takes  place  from  such  medication, 
and  thai  exasperation  of  the  malady  is  the  far  more 
frequent  result ;  while  some  reasoning  on  the  intimate 
condition  of  the  parts  chronically  diseased,  leads  to  the 
conclu.sion  that  cure  cannot  take  place,  and  that  exaspera- 
tion mmt. 

For  let  us  look  into  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  commonly  called  indigestion  and  lilious- 
nfHss.  We  have  in  these  a  very  exhausted  and  irritable 
state  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane wliich  lines  the  stomach  ;  and  by  extension  of  sur- 
face, the  ducts  of  the  liver.  The  ordinary  treatment  by 
dnjgs  consists  in  tlie  administration  of  mercurial  medicines 
to  stimulate  and  alter  the  secretion  of  bile  from  the  liver  ; 
of  tonics,  .such  a.s  bitter  vegetables,  iron,  bisnuitli,  sub 
y)huric  add,  blue  and  white  vitriol,  lunar  caustic,  arsenic, 
&c.,  to  proctire  a  fictitious  appetite ;  of  alkalies  and  opiates, 
to  obviate  heart-buni  and  other  pains  ;  rif  various  sjjirituous 
and  yxippery  articles,  such  as  lavender  dnjps,  tinctures  of 
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citmamon  and  cardamom,  sal  volatile,  cayeuue  pepper,  &c., 
to  remedy  the  flatulence  and  spasm  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
of  the  long  list  of  purgatives  to  overcome  the  constipation 
which  is  the  usual  attendant  of  this  dyspepsia.  lu  each 
twenty-four  hours  the  highly  Lrritaljlc  and  wearied  blood- 
vessels are  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  stimulation  of 
one,  at  least,  of  each  of  the  above  classes  of  remedies,  and 
from  what  has  been  sho-wn  in  former  chapters,  the  result 
of  this  is  plain  enough.  The  blood-vessels,  stimulated 
again  and  again,  fall  into  more  and  more  hopeless  exliaus- 
tion,  and  become  more  and  more  u-ritable.  The  blood 
they  contain  increases  in  cpiantity  and  deteriorates  in 
quality,  which  deterioration  causes  the  secretion  of  more 
bad  bile,  and  more  acid  and  acrid  juices  than  ever,  and 
finally  leads  to  the  deposit  of  unnatm-al  solid  matters, 
cancerous,  lardaceous,  &c.,  constituting  a  true  organic  and 
incurable  diseafe.  But  besides  this,  and  meanwhile,  the 
bad  quality  of  the  bUe  and  stomach  juices  is  causing  a  bad 
digestion  of  food;  bad  blood  is  formed,  and  the  whole 
body  languishes  in  its  functions,  from  being  nourished  by 
a  badly  elaborated  blood.  Ajid  thus  the  treatment  pro- 
ceeds, untd  the  medicines  of  the  various  classes  being 
exhausted,  and  the  patient  worse,  nothing  remains  but^  to 
go  to  tlie  sea-side,  to  a  farm-house,  or  to  travel,  dm-ing 
the  operation  of  which  healtliful  and  natural  stinuilants 
some  improvement  takes  place— the  ^^scera  have  had  the 
chance  of  rest,  and  have  used  it  for  theu-  o\ra  preser- 
vation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  else 
I  could  show 'by  not  a  few  illustrations  how  this  complex 
medication,  thiis  polypharmacy,  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  each  of  the  medicines  comprehended  in  it,  to 
obviate  the  ettects  of  another  ;  how  the  eflects  of  the  mer- 
curials have  to  be  combated  by  the  opiates  ;  how  these, 
again,  produce  a  necessity  for  the  purgatives;  these,  for 
the  remedies  for  flatulence  ;  and  these  again,  producing 
heart-burn,  call  for  alkalies  and  opiates.  Begin  ^^•llcre  we 
will  the  circle  must  be  ti-accd  :  the  exiilanation  of  whicli 
is  that  as  they  all  unnaturally  stimuhite  the  l)lood-vessels 
and  nerves  of' the  part,  these  fall,  after  each  stimulation, 
into  another  degree  of  exhaustion,  which  induces  irrah 
symptoms  to  be  met  by  fresh  remedies.  This  alone,  this 
n'ei-essity  for  heaping  one  remedy  on  the  back  of  another, 
miflit  suugest  that  the  wliole  plan  is  radically  m'ong,  and 
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that  the  root  of  the  malady,  the  essential  character  of  it,  is 
QOt  attacked  ;  else  why  does  an  evil  follow  each  remedy,  to 
be  coiTected  by  another  remedy  1  It  looks  like  a  combat 
between  the  medicines,  for  which  the  diseased  stomach  is 
the  arena,  rather  than  between  the  disease  and  its  ciu'ative 
means. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  physiologically  impossible  to 
adapt  snch  coarse  means  to  the  infinitely  minute  shades  of 
in-itation  which  constitute  the  essence  of  internal  chronic 
disorder.  Unless  you  can  find  medicines  of  such  charac- 
ter, and  in  such  amount,  as,  when  applied,  to  give  to  the 
blood-vessels  the  exact  degxee  of  contractile  power  that 
shall  rid  them  of  the  blood  which  oppresses  them,  and  no 
more,  you  either  do  nothing  or  mischief.  If  the  stimu- 
lation you  thus  apply  be  too  small  to  give  the  vessels  the 
power  in  question,  not  even  temporary  relief  ensues.  If  it 
be  excessive,  which  is  usually  the  case,  greater  exliaustion 
than  before  follows,  and  matters  are  worse  than  before. 
The  consequence  is,  at  the  best,  a  hap-hazard  practice, 
and,  at  ihe  ivorst,  a  mischievous  practice — the  latter,  alas  ! 
being  the  nile ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  hit  the  jn'ecise 
stimulus  ]  * 

*  "  I  can  do  it,"  says  the  liomceopathist,  with  my  specifics  and  my 
infinitesimal  doses."  And  certainly  the  liomceopathist  comes  nearer  it 
far  than  the  ordinary  practitioner.  His  is  a  much  more  rational  plan, 
which,  looking  to  the  specific  irritabilities  of  different  tissues,  strives  to 
discover  the  particular  stimulus  adapted  to  each  tissue,  and,  more  than 
that,  to  the  numerous  grades  of  irritation  which  each  tissue  is  capable 
of  exhibiting.  This  is  a  matter  of  sheer  experiment  and  experience; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  liomceopathist  infinitely  more  nicety 
and  accuracy  of  fjbservation  than  is  necessary  to  the  allopathist  in  his 
practice,  where  specific  effects  are  sought  for  by  a  strong  revulsive  ope- 
ration on  the  stomach  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  disease,  however  distant, 
is  concentrated  in  the  stomach  during  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 
IJesides  their  having  a  specific  effect,  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  the 
medicines  used  by  homreopatliists  are,  in  theory,  much  more  likely  to 
affect  the  minute  and  highly  sensitive  capillaries  than  the  coarse  and 
overwhelming  doses  of  the  allopathist  ;  and  this  J  have  ascertained  in 
practice  to  be  the  case  in  very  many  instances.  It  is  well  and  wise  to 
observe  and  investigate  these  things  before  laughing  at  tliem  :  the 
hornff;opathic  doses,  the  three-thousandth  ])artof  a  drop  or  grain,  if  you 
will,  in  more  effectual  than  the  allopathic  ten  or  twelve  grains,  how- 
ever laughable  it  may  appear.  As  for  the  maxim  of  the  homieoiiathist, 
that  "like  cures  like,'' which  has  also  been  ridiculed,  it  was  put  in 
practice  by  the  alloiiathist  without  his  knowing  it,  until  the  honiceo- 
pathist  told  him  of  it.  since  when  it  1ms  been  left  in  peace. 

Still,  in  homoeopathy  as  ia  allojiathy,  though  not  cipially  in  both,  the 
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Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  ordinary  medicinal  treat- 
ment becomes  a  cause,  and  maintainor  and  aggravater  of 
chronic  disease  in  the  internal  central  organs  of  life — 
whence  the  mischief  is  propagated  to  any  other  organs  of 
the  body.  And  this  is  the  case  when  disorder  is  origiually 
in  some  external  part.    Thus  some  violence  is  applied  to 

objection  applies  (liat  the  body  is  not  allowed  to  throw  off  its  oot.  dis- 
ease; without  which  cure  is  unattainable.  There  is  still  the /orced 
change  of  action  in  the  diseased  part,  on  the  permanency  of  which 
reliance  cannot  be  placed.  There  is  still  also  the  employment  of  the 
stomach  for  all  medicines,  and  therefore  its  fictitious  stimulation  by  all. 
And,  with  these  objections,  although  I  mip;ht  be  induced  to  try  to  sub- 
due a  passing,  but  troublesome  nynqHom,  I  could  not  trust  to  remove 
the  esseiitiul  nature  of  a  chronic  malady  by  homceopathic  means.  But 
I  speak  of  the  whole  subject  with  diflidence,  my  experience  being  as 
yet  limited.  Not  so  with  allopathy,  the  insulTiciency  of  which  has  beea 
proved  to  me  by  sixteen  years'  practice.  How  far  might  the  homoBo- 
pathic  come  in  aid  of  the  water-treatment? 

For  some  time  before  this  question  was  put  in  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  and  since  that  time,  my  attention  has  been  given  to  its  practical 
solution.  The  answer,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  is  corroborative  of  the 
aid  which  homceopathic  treatment,  general  or  occasional,  gives  to  the 
■water  treatment  in  chronic  disease.  In  ohstinule  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  the  employment  of  homoiopathic  remedies  materially  assists : 
nor  is  the  action  of  the  bowels  consequent  on  their  use  and  the  water 
cure  ever  followed  by  relapse  of  the  bowels  into  torpor,  as  is  the  case 
after  allopalbic  means.  In  fact,  cases  abound  in  which  homojopathic 
treatment  alone  has  effectually  and  permanently  cured  habitual  cos- 
tiveness.  Again,  in  the  course  of  water-treatment,  and  notuutrequently 
as  a  necessary  concondtant  of  its  operation  ou  the  living  body,  nervous 
headache  is  apt  to  distress  tlie  patient.  To  alleviate  this  symptom 
without  interfering  with  the  general  curative  process  is  great  gam, 
both  to  patient  and  practitioner ;  and  it  is  readily  effected  l)y  homoio- 
pathic  means.  In  these  and  many  other  cognate  instances  1  hold  the 
apidicalion  of  homccopathv  in  llie  course  of  water-treatment,  to  be  not 
only  justifiable  hut  desirable  ;  although  t  sho\dd  by  no  means  employ 
it  in  all  cases.  Still,  there  can  be  liltle  doubt  that  he  who  is  able  to 
use  both  wea|)ons,  water  cure  and  homoiopathy,  against  di.scase,  has 
the  best  prospect  of  all  men  of  curing  it.  Indolence,  or  bigotry,  or 
low  quackery  may  induce  men  to  swear  by  one  remedial  plan  only; 
but  the  physician  of  enlarged  mind  and  conscience  knows  that  his  art 
is  not  so  certain  an  one  as  to  warnuit  the  indolence  which  sleeps,  the 
bi'^otry  w  hich  closes  the  eyes,  and  the  charlatanism  which  refuses  to 
see  anything  but  sordid  interest. 

Ilonunopalhic  practitioners  have  observed  tliat  jialients  under  the 
water  cure  are  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  their  remedies  than 
other  persons,  and  that  therefore  the  results  nniy  be  more  accurately 
calcul-ded  1  liave  found  this  assertion  to  be  substantially  correct ; 
ami  it'coniirms  the  vivifying  influence  of  Lho  water  cure  over  the  bodily 
functiona. 
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m  arm  or  foot,  the  iiTitation  of  which,  conveyed  to  the 
iiterual  organs,  produces  disorders  there,  and  feverishness. 
To  these  organs,  thus  sjTupathetically  excited,  irritating 
aperients,  &c.,  are  applied,  as  is  usual  in  fever,  the  con- 
sequence of  Avhich  is  the  establishment  in  them  of  an 
irritation  which  radiates  again  towards  the  diseased  limb, 
where  a  similar  establishment  is  made.  The  limb  proving 
obstinate,  the  j^ain,  heat,  swelling,  &c.,  continuing,  notwith- 
stauiling  the  cooling  piu'gatives  administered ;  a  course  of 
mercury  is  the  conunon  resom-ce — why,  is  not  very  clearly 
ascertained — to  which  opium  is  sometimes  added,  to  pro- 
duce a  sudorific  efiect.  By  this  both  internal  and  external 
irritation  becomes  more  decidedly  chronic ;  and  this  is 
limber  aided  by  courses  of  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  &c.,  in 
succession,  all  given  yvith.  the  view  of,  somehoiv  or  other, 
ridding  the  limb  of  the  congested  blood  it  contains  :  it, 
apparently,  never  occurring  to  the  administrator  that,  by 
producing  chronic  disease  within,  he  is  taking  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  it  without.  I  have  known  this  go 
on  until  the  patient  was  fairly  told  that,  everything  having 
been  tried  in  vain,  there  only  remained  amputation  of  the 
leg— an  alternative  to  ^vhich  he  preferred  the  water  treat- 
ment, assureilly  fatal,  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him. 
He  walked  without  crutches  in  six  weeks  ! 

It  is  by  such  a  process  as  this  that  rheumatism  and  tic 
of  the  limb.s  are  maintained  by  the  very  means  intended 
for  their  relief— that  skin  diseases  are  inveterated,  and  old 
'dcero.tions  kept  open.  You  establish  chronic  irritation  at 
the  centre,  anrl  thereby  keep  it  up  at  the  periphery.  The 
rule  is  invariable. 

Stimulating  diet  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cause  of 
i:hronic  disorder.  Yet,  well  ascertained  as  this  is,  it  is  at 
'■nee  painful  and  wonderfid  to  behold  the  laxity  of  practice 
regar-ling  it,  both  in  the  medicinal  and  water  treatment. 
In  the  fonner,  this  want  of  stringency  is  attributable  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  immediate  results  of  indigestion 
are  avoided  by  medicines,  no  thought  Vicing  given  to  tlio 
ulMrnat".  and  lasting  eflects  ftf  both.  This  renders  liotli 
Tiatient  and  yiractitioner  less  anxious  on  this  all-unportant 
jjoint.  In  the  water  treatment,  as  it  is  very  often  i.ractiscd, 
rhc  .same  remark  is  to  be  made  ;  but  I  shall  liavo  to  renew 
the  .subject  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

A.S  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  represent  an  immense  mass 
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of  blood-vessels  aud  ganglionic  nerves,  and  are  thereby 
kept  in  a  state  of  close  organic  sympathy  \vith  the  central 
portions  of  the  orsanic  nerves,  aud  thence  -nith  the  rest  of 
the  body,  it  might  be  expected  that  ii-ritation  of  those 
organs  would  tend  powerfully  to  cause  aud  maintain 
chronic  disorder ;  and  constant  experience  shows  such  to 
be  the  case.  Intellectual  labour  and  moral  anxiety,  eacli 
or  conjointly,  keep  up  the  derangement  of  other  parts ; 
the  latter,  perhaps,  doing  it  more  intensely  than  the  former. 
To 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Eaze  out  the  written  troubles  ol'  the  hraiu," 

is  an  imavailiug  endeavom-  when  the  sympatMes  of  the 
digestive  organs  have  been  involved  ;  for  these,  in  return, 
maintain  the  irritation  of  the  bram,  and  the  imluck}^  patient 
is  the  prey  of  two  chronic  mischiefs,  which  few  can  long 
withstand.  Cause  and  effect  become  confused,  and  the 
practitioner  is  puzzled  where  to  begin.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  if  the  core  of  life  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  can  be 
put  into  a  condition  so  as  more  steadDy  to  resist  impres- 
sions ii-om  the  brain,  the  latter  receiving  fewer  uTitations 
from  that  pomt,  the  mind  vnl\  be  thereby  better  enabled  to 
struoole  with  its  load  and  throw  it  off.  In  fact,  miless  the 
mental  distress  prey  upon  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  certain 
not  to  last:  the  proverb,  "that  a  hard  heart  and  good 
digestion  go  together,"  is  based  in  truth  :  he  who  loiows 
not  suffering  is  the  least  likely  to  pity  it  m  others,  or  be 
anxious  for  any  one.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  of  couree 
advisable  to  remove  the  moral  cause  as  far  as  may  be,  it  is, 
at  least,  quite  as  necessary  to  avoid  additional  irritation  ot 
the  abdominal  organs,  the  stomtich,  &c. ;  and,  oolcmg  to 
this,  we  must  observe  the  folly  of  giving  stimulatmg  diet 
and  medicines  to  dissipate  moral  clouds;  they  cau  only 
thicken  the  gloom  of  tlie  mind  in  proportion  as  they  com- 
plicate and  iJivetcrate  the  jJiysical  disorder.  A\  hcrever  the 
mischief  begin,  therefore,  I  should,  above  all,  have  a  c;u-e 
of  the  viscera  aud  ganglions.  .  . 

Oare  anxiety,  and  grief  more  especially,  give  rise  to 
chronic'  nervous  d!/spcpsia,  dUeaml  h,  art,pvlmo>>ar>/  con- 
fmrAion  and  chijU,  the  rationale  of  which  is  sufticiently 
obZSs  ton  what -lias  preceded.  They  also  onginate 
by  tlie  medimu  of  the  stomach,  certtim  forms  ot  ski.i 
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tlisease,  such  as  scaly-tetter  (psoriasis),  and  dandriff 
{piti/riasis)  which  diminish  and  exasperate  with  the  mental 
condition. 

Intellectaal  laboirr,  if  sedentary  and  silent,  produces 
rather  chi-onic  mucous  than  nervous  dyspepsia,  obstruction 
o  f  the  liver,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  23iles.  But  it 
generally  leaves  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  the  heart,  and 
lungs  imtouched.  The  preceding  paragraphs  would  lead 
us  to  expect  what  really  happens,  that  if  to  such  laboiu- 
any  of  the  passions,  or  care,  be  added,  the  results  to  the 
entire  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  would  be  most 
destructive.  The  experience  of  medical  men  could  tell  of 
many  obscm-e,  yet  usefid  laboiu-ers  in  literature,  whom  this 
double  load  broke  do'WTi  and  pressed  into  an  early  grave, 
ilemolishing  one  function  after  another — the  exhausted 
brain,sometimes  gi'v'ing  way  the  fii'st ;  and  similar  histories 
of  authors  more  "bruited  in  men's  ears,"  are  familiar  to 
all  of  us.  And  whilst  we  may  deplore  theu-  fate,  we  must 
not  forget  to  recal  in  how  many  of  them  the  glorious  gift 
of  Thought  was  misused  in  the  practice  of  sins  against  the 
bodily  organization  ;  of  intemperance,  which  midtiplied 
and  aggravated  the  ills  which  Providence  had  thought  fit 
to  try  them  with  ;  for  the  same  Providence  ordains  that 
man,  to  whom  a  lofty  brain  has  been  given  to  control  his 
viscera,  shall  pay  a  heavy  penalty  when  he  employs  it  in 
committing  outrages  on  them  ;  and  these  the  glutton,  the 
dnmkard,  and  the  drug-eater  do  daily  commit. 

If,  however,  labour  of  the  intellect  be  accompanied  with 
much  emjjlojTnent  of  the  lungs,  as  in  i^arliameutary  and 
foren-sic  debate,  or  hustings'  eloquence,  the  consequence, 
in  the  shape  of  nervous  and  mucous  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  are  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  intense  :  and 
this,  becau.se  the  imste  that  attends  the  exercise  of  the 
lungs  calls  upon  tlie  digestive  organs  for  fresh  .supplies, 
thereby  quickens  their  function,  ami  thus  prevents  that 
conge.stion  of  blood  in  them  which  constitutes  then-  own 
chronic  di.sorder,  and  maintains  that  of  the  brain  or  of 
any  other  part. 

Such  are  the  cau.scs  which  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
chronic  di.soa.se  in  any  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body,  They 
all  become  cau.scs  by  inducing  or  inif dying  a  i'ceblencss 
and  irritation  of  some  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  organic 
system  of  nerves,  anrl  cspeciaiiy  of  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  starting  point  of  tlic  body's  nutrition,  the  stomacli 
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and  liver ;  and  it  is  the  vitiation  of  the  nutritive  energy 
at  its  som-ce  and  core  which  keeps  up  a  similar  vitiation  of 
nutrition,  called  chronic  disorder,  in  distant  parts  ot  the 
frame.  Without  it  there  is  no  chronic  disease ;  wath  it, 
such  disease  is  inevitable  and  incurable.  _ 

Of  the  progTess  and  terminations  of  chronic  disease  m 
general  much  need  not  be  said  in  this  portion  of  the 
work  as  1  shall  have  to  speak  of  those  whicli  mark  indi- 
vidual diseases,  in  another  portion.  Dmdmg  the  latter 
mto  internal  and  external,  a  lew  observations  may  be  made 
on  each  gi-oup.  •  ^      i  ^ 

Chronic  disease,  which  is  confined  to  some  internal  part, 
is  usually  the  most  destructive.  It  has  no  counteracting 
irritation  on  the  external  smface,  but  concentrates  the 
whole  morbid  action  withm.  Pulmonary  consumption  is 
an  instance  of  this  ;  so  is  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  a  lorm 
of  nervous  dyspejjsia  :  ulceration  of  the  bowels  ;  and  that 
irritation  of  the  small  bowels  which  causes  atrophy;  m 
none  of  which  is  there  any  external  eruption  or  pam  to 
diminish  the  destnictive  work  going  on  withm.^  diseases 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  have  a  certain  and  rapid  progress 
and  termination.  Failiu-e  of  the  digestive  energy  is  the 
cause  of  death  in  all.  In  pubnonary  consumption,  lor 
instance,  the  patient  suftbcates  for  ^rant  oi  muscular 
energy  to  expectorate,  which  feebleness  is  due  to  deficient 
nuti?tion  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  that  ai;e  used  m  expec-_ 
toration,  whilst  the  deficiency  in  point  is  the  result  ot 
mal-di^estion  of  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  chrome  irritation. 
Had  the  stomach  been  in  soimd  digesting  ori  er,  the 
patient  would  have  lived  on,  notwithstanding  the  dram  by 
exDectoration.  In  the  other  instances  quoted,  tlie  same 
failui-e  of  nutrition  is  the  reason  of  the  do^^-nward  progress 
and  extinction  of  the  indi\ddual.      ,      .  ., 

But  although  in  such  mternal  chronic  diseases  there 
be  no  external  counteraction  of  skin  or  other  disease,  an 
attempt  is  frequently  made  in  the 

discn-dered  organs,  to  throw  a  portion  of  then  iriitatne 
a  t  on  on  the  external  parts   or  upon  those  pirts  e 
essential  to  life,  such  as  the  lower  bowel.    Undei  this 
he?come  the  Aerfic  that  so  often  accompanies 

Snic  cbsease  of  important  organs  ;  and  the  sweatings  and 
IhiTh^a     Felirile  attacks,  also,  of  a  more  ordinary  kind 
Ihe  simp  e  infiammatory  and  bilious  fevers,  mark  periods 
o   inteS  malady  when  the  vital  organs  strive  to  c;.st 
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theii"  mischief  from  them  ;  and  more  or  less  successfully, 
too,  if  they  be  not  meddled  with  by  officious  medication  ; 
in  which  case  the  chronic  malady  is  re-concentrated  iu- 
tern:illy  with  augmented  fixity.  Patients  are  always 
better  after  such  an  outbixak  :  it  is  more  or  less  critical  ; 
but  the  condition  of  this  is,  that  it  be  the  result  of  the 
■natural  efforts  of  the  diseased  parts,  not  by  forced  means 
of  stimidation.  Sulphate  of  ii'on  will  ivind  up  the  stomach 
in  nervous  dyspepsia  to  the  feverish  effort ;  but  woe 
to  the  patient  who  flatters  himself  that  it  is  critical  of 
his  dyspepsia  !  Like  all  forced  crises,  it  inveterates  the 
mischief. 

These  feverish  uprisings  in  the  progress  of  internal 
chronic  malady  are  coincident  with  a  lighting  up  of  an 
acute  condition  in  the  diseased  organ.  The  symptoms 
are  all  those  of  that  condition,  and  the  usual  chronic 
sjTnptoms  are  wanting.  The  sufferer  from  chr(3nic  dys- 
pepsia, who  had  a  good  appetite,  loses  it  in  thi.s  acute 
stage,  becomes  thu'sty,  having  previously  no  thirst — 
exhibits,  in  short,  all  the  differences  between  acute  and 
chronic  indigestion.  The  same  takes  place  in  long  stand- 
ing inflammation  of  the  ah'  tubes  of  the  lungs,  the  patient 
now  and  then  being  threatened  with  suttbcation  from 
acute  inflammation  extending  lower  down  the  tubes 
towards  the  spongy  substance  of  those  organs.  The 
internal  condition  which  is  essential  to  gout  and  tic 
douloureux,  is  likewise  subject  to  these  exacerbations, 
accompanied  of  course,  with  increase  of  the  gouty  and 
neuralgic  paLn.s. 

It  is  by  no  means  ea.sy  to  explain  these  explosions  of 
acute  disorder  in  the  progress  of  chronic  disease ;  the 
more,  as  they  very  frequently  occur  without  any  detect- 
able cause  wliatever.  To  me  they  appear  as  so  many 
efforts  of  the  vital  organs  to  recover  themselves  by  bring- 
ing about  some  critical  termination,  and  re-estaljlisiiing 
tlie  balance  of  circulation  and  nervous  power,  for  such  is 
not  untre(|uently  the  result;  and  where  it  is  not,  some 
new,  and  mo.stly  improved  feature  is  given  to  tlie  ciironic 
rnaiady.  Fiirtiicr  than  this,  it  is  mere  conjei  ture  to  si)eak 
regarding  the  cau.se  of  these  acute  attack.s.  Tiiey  evidence 
the  restorative  power  of  the  Ijody  ;  and  as  they  do  not 
occur  when  the  exciting  ca.ses  of  tlie  di.sea.se  are  continued 
in  full  operation,  it  may  be  said  that  sucli  jjov/er  accmnu- 
late.H  for  healthful  purjjo.ses  whenever  tiiose  can.ses  cease, 
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even  in  degree,  to  operate  in  exhausting  it.  Tlie  dyspeptic 
patient  who  persists  in  the  use  of  irritating  food  gives  no 
pause  for  this  accumuhatiou :  he  is  wasting  the  power  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  generated,  and  a  time  comes  when  it 
cannot  be  generated,  and  then  comes  organic  disease, 
wasting,  and  death  ;  whilst,  if  the  food  be  changed  in 
quality  and  diminished  in  quantity,  the  restorative  effort 
is  sure  to  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  with  greater  or  less 
vigour  and  effect.  And  according  to  the  degree  of  these 
is'the  fact  of  a  broken  or  unbroJcen  comtituiion :  in  the 
one,  the  effort  being  feeble  and  ineffectual ;  in  the  other, 
powerful,  and  making  some  step  forward.  In  this  view, 
these  uprisings  of  the  constitution  under  clu-onic  disease 
are  important  to  be  observed,  affording  to  the  physician  a 
criterion  of  probable  success  or  otherwise,  from  the  acute- 
ness  or  atony  displayed  by  the  body ;  and  in  speaking  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  water  treatment,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  them  as  almost  invariable 
attendants  of  its  com-se. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  volume,  I  have  shown  that 
the  nervous  system  fu-st  involved  in  disease  is  the  gan- 
glionic, or  that  which  has  its  central  portions  in  the  abdomen 
and  chest.  In  very  acute  diseases— such  as  ai-e  almo.st 
sure  to  prove  fatal— the  implication  of  the  animal  nervous 
system,  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  is  raiiid  ;  and  complete 
prostration  of  wUl,  delh-ium,  more  or  less  paralysis,  con- 
vulsion, spasm,  or  stupor,  attending  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease.  In  chronic  disease,  the  same  implication 
usually  takes  place,  sooner  or  later.  But  here  the  pheno- 
mena are  more  varied,  because  they  have  a  less  \aolent 
and  more  varied  cause,  are  produced  more  slowly,  and 
can  be  observed  more  deliberately ;  independent  of  all 
which,  they  are  different  from  those  which  exhibit  the 
implication"  of  the  brain  in  acute  disease.  JMorbid  anatomy 
demonstrates  that  a  vast  amomit  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  organs  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  is  compatible  -nith 
total  absence  of  disordered  phenomena  of  the  brain.  Men 
have  died  of  stomach  disorders  that,  from  their  state, 
as  showm  after  death,  must  have  existed  for  years,  and 
yet  were  never  felt  by  the  brain,  nor  even  produced  m  it 
an  ache,  giddiness,  confusion,  or  any  other  morbid  sigu 
In  such  persons  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a,  congenital 
deficiency  of  nervous  communication  between  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  and  chest  and  the  brain  obtains,  or  that  a 
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want  of  vivid  nutrition  obtains  in  the  latter.  But  tliis  is 
the  exception.  The  rule  i.s,  that  the  morbid  irritations  of 
organic  nerves  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  becoming  more  intense  in  character  as  tlie  clironic 
malady  inveterates.  The  variety  of  the  phenomena  is 
great,  and  depends  on  the  ganglionic  viscus  affected,  and 
on  the  nmnerous  gradations  of  that  affection.  Thus,  one 
sort  of  stomach  irritation  generates  that  peculiar  braiu  irri- 
tation which  is  accompanied  with  the  mental  symptoms  of 
hypochondriasis;  whUst  another  sort  shall  gi-adually  induce 
apoplectic  another  jmralytic  congestion  of  the 

brain.  So  chi-onic  irritation  of  the  womb  involves  the 
brain,  so  as  to  cause  the  capricious  storms  of  hysterical 
passion;  or  the  spinal  cord,  so  as  to  produce  hysterical 
palsy.  Tliese  are  the  extremes  of  the  scale,  below  which 
we  find  simple  heaclache  of  a  nervous  or  mucous  character, 
confusion  of  head,  irregidar  vision,  hearing,  taste,  or  smell; 
dreams,  both  sleepmg  and  wakmg  ;  irritahility  of  temper, 
tvntchmgs  of  the  limbs,  asthmatic  breathing,  'irregidar 
neuralgic  pains,  &c.,  &c.  All  these,  and  many  more,  are 
symptoms  of  that  disordered  nutrition  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  which  sooner  or  later  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
gre.s.s  of  chronic  disease  of  other  parts. 

I  .say  "sooner  or  later"  only  ^ith  reference  to  the  varied 
siLsceptibihty  of  indi\'iduals,  and  the  varied  amount  of 
original  ganglionic,  visceral  disorder ;  the  implication  of 
the  brain  taking  place  more  rapidly  when  that  organ  is 
highly  .susceptible  than  in  others,  and  vice  versa.  But  as 
regards  the  actual  period  of  such  disorder,  it  only  involves 
the  brain  after  it  has  existed  for  some  time— that  is,  later 
rather  than  sooner.  It  would  appear  that  the  ganglionic 
mi.schief  is  confined,  a.s  regards  symptoms,  to  its  own 
.system  of  nerves  for  a  certain  time,  and  up  to  a  certain 
stage  of  irritation.  Arrived  at  that  .stage,  it  is  suflicicntly 
.strong  to  elicit  the  plienomena  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
mr<\,  mentioned  in  the  la.st  paragi-aph ;  and  then  nervous 
symptorn.s,  a.s  aflection.s  of  the  animal  nervous  system 
are,  peculiarly  called,  are  added  to  the  previous  ganglionic 
irritation.  JJoubtle.ssly,  from  the  very  onset  of  the 'latter, 
rnorbifl  .sjTnpathies  were  sent  up  to  tlie  Ijrain— it  is  iiiipos- 
mhlft  to  .siippo.so  otherwi.se,  in  such  a  com])licatcd  and 
highly  organized  frame  as  the  human;  but  these  are  not 
of  .sufficient  intensity  to  be  shown  in  the  form  of  .symptoms. 
Onf;e  established,  however,  they  complicat(;  the  chronic 
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malady,  hasten  its  progress  towards  organic  disease,  and 
multiply  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  appliances  of 
medical  art. 

Further,  there  is  a  gradation  of  nervous  phenomena 
observable  in  the  progress  of  chronic  disease.  At  first, 
they  are  those  which  indicate  augmented  circulation  and 
nutrition  of  the  brain  matter,— such  as  headache,  dis- 
ordered external  sense,  want  of  sleep,  mental  irritability, 
hysterical  sensations,  &c.  But  as  the  mischief  increases, 
symptoms  indicating  np^jressive  circulation  of  blood  in, 
and  diminished  and  vitiated  nutrition  of,  the  brain  are 
observed — such  as  depression  of  spirits,  unwillingness  to 
move,  hebetude  of  mind,  amounting  sometimes  to  stupor, 
hypochondriacal  brooding,  &c. :  the  rationale  of  all  which 
may  be  given  in  a  supposed  case,  as  thus — 

A  person  has  a  chronic  mucous  indigestion — that  is, 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  For  some  time  there  are  inappetence,  fulness, 
constipation,  thirst,  &c. ;  symptoms  referable  to  and  re- 
siding in  the  disordered  viscera  themselves.  After  a  time, 
and  consequent  on  the  continuance  of  the  causes,  and, 
perhaps,  the  additional  irritation  of  tonic  and  purgative 
medicines,  the  mucous  inflammation  becomes  so  intense 
and  fixed  as  to  invade  and  involve  the  nervous  networks 
and  ganglions  that  pervade  the  digestive  viscera :  nervous 
indigestion  is  superadded  to  the  simple  inflammatory. 
Then  begins  the  series  of  symptoms  which  show  the  impli- 
cation of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord— symptoms  expressive 
of  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  those  gi-eat  nervous 
centres.  This  increase  goes  on  untU  the  pressure  of  blood 
upon  the  matter  of  th(3se  organs  interferes  with  its  func- 
tional activity :  sensation,  thought,  and  volition,  become 
more  and  more  obtuse  and  slow,  until  you  may  have  total 
suspension  of  all  of  them  in  apoplectic  stupor,  or  of  sensa- 
tion and  volition  in  paralytic  helplessness. 

Such  is  the  too  frequent  history  of  chronic  visceral 
disease,  complicated  with  brain  disorder.  The  confirmation 
of  the  view  just  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  complication 
in  question  is  curiously  enough  exhibited  by  this  fact— 
viz.  that  in  the  first  stage  of  nervous  complication,  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  digestive  viscera,  the  irritation  and 
weicht  of  every  meal,  tlie  rolling  of  every  volume  of  air  in 
the%owels,  and  such  like  dyspeptic  signs,  are  accurately 
and  acutely  felt  by  the  sensitive  morbiilly  active  bram 
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the  patient  complaiuiuo;  of  tliem,  and  often  dreading  to 
eat  from  fear  of  these  consequences ;  whilst  in  tlie  second 
or  oppressive  stage  of  brain  complication,  these  abdominal 
sensations  ai'e  infinitely  less  complained  of,  the  patient 
mostly  asserting  that  he  has  no  stomach  disorder,  because 
he  has  no  imeasy  sensations  after  food,  &c.  In  the  former 
we  have  excessive  activity,  in  the  latter  deficient  evolu- 
tion, of  brain  power:  in  the  former,  suflicieut  blood  in 
the  brain  to  augment  its  function ;  in  the  latter,  suflicieut 
to  oppress  it.  And  we  shall  find,  further  on,  that  in 
retracing  the  steps  to  health,  these  two  degxees  of  brain 
irritation  tu-e  retraced  also. 

There  are  several  more  circumstances  in  the  progxess 
of  chronic  disease  which  might  be  mentii^ned,  but  which, 
as  they  occur  exclusively  in  individual  maladies,  are  better 
postponed  imtil  these  last  are  treated  of.  Instances  of 
these  circumstances  are  the  variations  of  cough  and  expec- 
toration, in  certain  stages  of  chronic  lung  disorder  • 
attacks  of  jaundice,  and  variations  in  the  bile  in  the 
excretions  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  in  chronic  liver 
ilisea.se;  and  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  chalky 
deposit,  in  the  course  of  gout.  Meantime,  the  pheuomena 
common  to  all  chronic  cliseases  in  their  progxess  having 
iieen  given,  I  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  teriniaations  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

These, — the  causes  not  being  removed,  and  irritation 
not  avoided — are  ine\'itably  fatal  if  the  seat  of  the  chronic 
rnalady  be  in  the  %nscera  alone.  If  there  be  skin  disease 
— i.  e.,  an  external  irritation,  at  once  sjTnptomatic  of,  and 
counteracting  to  that  internal  initation  which  is  the  main 
disea.se — not  life  perhaps,  but  life's  comfort,  is  more  or  less 
ilestroyed,  .similar  negligence  or  malpractice  as  to  causes 
i.eing  .sujjfiosed. 

The  death  of  the  body  in  such  instances  is  induced — 

Lst.  By  obstacles  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  process 
or  wa-ste  meanv.'hile  going  on. 

2nd.  By  the  pa.s.sage  of  chronic  disease  into  organic 
di.sf;a.se. 

3rd.  By  apoplectic  congestion  and  functional  stoppage 
of  some  iirijjortant  organ. 

4th.  By  effusion  of  fluids  into  difrercnt  cavities,  either 
with  or  without  ulceration  of  the  viscera. 

I.  In  many  ca.se.s  these  two  fir.st  causes  of  death  are 
combined,  the  organic  di.sease  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
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body's  continued  nutrition.  Tlius,  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
by  causing  the  incessant  rejection  of  food,  precludes  the 
renovation  of  parts  which  the  process  of  absorjition  and 
waste  is  incessantly  carrying  oft".  ■  Organic  disease  of  tfie 
mesenteric  glands  stops  the  passage  of  the  chyle  from  the 
alimentary  canal  to  tlie  circulating  blood,  and,  thus  arrest- 
ing the  renovation  of  the  latter,  leads  to  the  death  of  the 
functions.  Stricture  of  the  gullet  kills,  likewise,  by  stopping 
the  supply  of  food.  And  there  are  a  fevv'  more  examples  of 
the  same  kind. 

But  obstacles  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  sufficient  to 
produce  its  death  exist  in  chronic  disease  without  the 
intervention  of  organic  disease.  The  failure  of  ganglionic 
nervous  energy  is  attended  with  failure  of  all  appetite  for 
food ;  and  not  only  that,  the  same  nervous  exliaustion 
leaves  the  animal  chemistry  of  the  stomach  without  due 
control,  and  secretions  are  poured  out  which  render  the 
digestion  of  whatever  aliment  is  taken  bad,  the  subsequent 
blood-makiug  imperfect,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
therefore,  imperfect  also.  Waste,  meantime,  proceeds, 
and  the  individual  perishes.  This  mode  of  death  obtains 
in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  especially  the  nervous. 
Emaciation  may  go  on  to  a  great  extent  before  this  ter- 
mination, but  not  necessarily.  If  the  brain  cease  to  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  blood  of  proper  quality  for  its 
ofiice,  fainting  may  occur  on  some  exertion  of  mind  or 
body ;  the  heart,  imperfecly  nourished  and  de]irived  of  its 
ganglionic  power,  may  be  unable  to  renew  the  circulation 
of  the  brain :  the  animal  being  dies  in  consequence,  and 
the  organic  being  soon  follows ;  and  this  may  happen  long 
before  the  patient  reaches  the  point  of  atrophy,  and  it 
demonstrates  the  practical  necessity  for  rest  of  the  animal 
nervous  system  in  such  maladies. 

Again,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  small  intestines,  whence 
the  chyle  is  absorbed  to  be  cai-ried  into  the  cu-culating 
mass  of  blood,  the  inflamed  and  gorged  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  upon  which  the  chyle  ducts  debouch, 
suffices  to  stop  U13  their  orifices,  and  thus  to  jirevent  the, 
recruiting  of  the  blood  by  the  chyle.  This  is  the  cause  of 
death  in  what  is  called  airojihi/,  both  of  adults  and  iulants ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 

What  is  called  "dying  from  nervous  exhaustion,"  means 
that  a  long  course  "of  imjierfect  mitrition  has  gone  on  ; 
that  poor  "and  deficient  blood  has  deposited  poor  and 
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lefieient  solids;  that  the  nervous  solids  have  partaken  of 
iiis  imperfection  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  unable 
ny  longer  to  impart  that  energy  to  the  muscnlar  and 
tlier  moving  solids  which  enables  them  to  continue  tlie 
Lixeulation  of  blood.  This  last  failing  in  the  brain,  tlie 
animal,  and  then  the  organic  being  dies — not  so  much  of 
nervous  exhaustion  as  of  insufficient  nutrition.  It  is  the 
kind  of  death  which  terminates  the  chronic  sufferings  of 
those  whose  ovenvrought  intellect  or  feelings  have  anni- 
hilated the  digestive  powers  of  their  bodies,  and  of  others 
who  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  the  more  material 
excesses  of  child-bearing,  child-nursing,  and  amorous  pro- 
pensities; all  act  by  impairmg  the  digestive  energy.  In 
short,  in  this  and  the  two  modes  of  death  previously  cited, 
the  patients  die  of  starvation. 

II.  The  passage  of  chronic  disease  into  organic  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  do^vn 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume.  The  morbid  nutrition 
going  on  in  the  diseased  organ,  wherever  that  may  be, 
and  dependent  on  the  vitiated  vitality  of  its  blood-vessels 
and  organic  nerves,  is  aided  by  disorder  at  the  centre  of 
nutritive  life,  the  digestive  organs,  where  morbid  coction 
of  the  food  entails  morbid  blood  to  flow  through  the  system 
and  nourish  the  organ  ah-eady  exliibiting  an  imnatural 
.state  of  nutrition  in  its  tissue.  If  the  patient  have  no 
hereditary  tendency  to  deposit  tubercular  or  scirrhous 
tissue,  simple  excess  of  deposit  of  the  natural  tissue  (simple 
h\-pertrophy)  generally  ensues  and  constitutes  the  organic 
change  ;  in  which  case,  the  mass  of  circulating  blood  not 
being  so  much  disea.scd  as  in  the  constitutional  tendencies 
alluffed  to,  the  local  derangement  of  nutrition  suffices  for 
exces^iive  deposit  of  the  natural  tissue  alone,  and  not  for 
unnatural  fleposit.  Hypertrophy  of  the  hrain,  simple  active 
e-fd'inif^'raent  of  the  Jteart,  sivolien  liver  and  spleen,  and 
thiclxmnr)  of  the  mucous  memhranes,  are  instances  of  this 
kind  of  organic  disease ;  the  effects  of  wliich  on  the  general 
system  may  be  palliated  for  years,  and  even  some  reduc- 
tion may  be  made,  by  nice  art,  in  the  enlarged  structure 
itself  When  the  hour  is  come  for  it,  hy])ertrophii  <f  tlie 
Wdxri.  kills  by  causing  pressure  on  and  exciting  infliunma- 
tion  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  the  result  of  which  is 
al.so  effusion  and  pressure ;  so  that  the  animal  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  organic  parts,  losing  the  vital  stinudus 
from  that  .source,  rajtidly,  though  .sometimes  very  gradually, 
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sink,  too.  Enlargement  of  the  heart,  sivolUii  liver,  and 
spleen  destroy  by  inducing  congestion  and  dropsy  of  tlie 
trunk  and  limbs ;  they  all  obstructing  the  free  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart  and  through  it,  the  blood  therefore 
remains  m  the  small  vessels,  which  become  congestive,  and 
relieve  themselves  by  pouring  out  the  watery  parts  of  their 
contained  liquid.  But  the  former  of  these  diseases  also 
kills  by  the  lungs,  the  return  of  blood  from  which  being 
obstructed,  the  patient  is  sufibcated  either  by  their  inflam- 
mation, or  by  ■pulnionarij  apoplexy,  that  is,  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs.  It  is  ob\nous 
that  thickening  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  fatal,  by  \drtue 
of  preventing  tlie  functions  of  the  important  viscera  in 
which  those  membranes  play  the  most  essential  vital  acts ; 
upon  these  individually  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to 
expatiate. 

Where  the  organic  disease  consists  not  in  a  simple 
enlargement,  but  in  an  utter  disorganization  of  a  pai-t, 
death  takes  place  in  consequence  of  excessive  irritation  and 
oppression  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  by  similaa- 
oppression  induced  by  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  elements 
which  ought  to  have' been  eliminated  by  the  morbid  organs. 
Instances  of  this  are  the  disorganized  and  hardened  liver, 
and  disorqanized  kidney.  In  the  ibrmer,  the  elements  of 
the  biJe— in  the  latter,  those  of  the  urine,  are  carried  round 
with  the  cu-culating  blood,  and  either  produce  inilammation 
and  effusion  on  the  brain,  or  else  the  bde  and  urme  are 
actually  deposited  in  the  brain  matter,  whose  function 
they  eifectually  stop  by  their  presence.  In  the  one  case, 
bile  is  seen,  in  the  other,  urine  is  smelt,  in  the  brain.  It 
.should  not  be  kept  out  of  sight  that,  in  such  cases,  chrome 
digestive  disease  has  long  preceded,  and  now  accompanies, 
and  that  deficient  nutrition  plays  a  part  in  the  fatal 
result 

That  residt  is,  if  possible,  still  more  certain,  where  the 
oro-anic  disease  is  of  tubercular  or  cancerous  character  ; 
for  in  that  case  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  tliseased— the 
whole  nutrition  of  the  body  is  unnatural,  and  even  if  it 
were  practicable  to  change  that  mass,  the  organic  tendency 
remains,  and  cannot  be  changed.  Yet  the  mere  deposit  of 
tubercles  and  scirrhus  is  not  m  itself  fatal  :  li  by  any 
means  the  inflammation  of  those  morbid  structures  could 
be  prevented,  they  woidd  be  compatible  with  hie.  Unior- 
timately,  the  very  fact  of  their  morbid  chai-acter  renders 
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them  less  able  to  resist  the  causes  of  inflammatory  action 
than  the  normal  textures  of  the  body.  Themselves  the 
product  of  deteriorated  vital  energy,  they  exhibit  the 
least  possible  energy  in  opposing  and  casting  ofl'  irritating 
agents,  even  the  least  so.  Slowly  inflammation  is  estab- 
lished in  them,  and  surely  it  saps  the  foundations  of  life. 
No  matter  where  the  morbid  deposit  be— tubercles  in 
the  knee  joint  \whiie  swelling),  or  cancer  in  the  nose — 
an  exquisite  sjmipathy  with  the  stomach  is  maintained,  a 
stomach  that  "had  long  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
order. 

The  immediate  process  by  which  life  is  extinginshed  m 
such  cases,  is  a  periodical  attack  of  fever,  ending  in  profuse 
perspiration,  and  by  the,  generally,  enormous  discharge 
of  fluids  from  the  diseased  points.  The  waste  consequent 
on  these  two  exhausting  processes,  leads  to  an  increased 
activity  of  the  digestive  organs  to  replace  it.  In  tubercular 
consuraption  of  the  lungs,  of  the  knee  joint  (^v]uite  swelling), 
of  the  bones  of  the  spine  {lumbar  abscess),  as  well  as  in 
open  cancerovs  tdceration,  the  appetite  is  ofttimes  very 
great,  and  not  untrequentiy  extends  to  alcoholic  stimulants. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach, 
unnaturally  taxed  as  it  had  been,  gives  signs  of  diminution; 
add  to  wKich,  that  the  excess  of  labour  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  tends  to  increase  the  inflammatory  imta- 
tion  of  the  stomach  which  preceded,  and  now  accompanies, 
that  of  the  disea.sed  tissues.  The  event  is,  that  waste  by 
the  lungs,  &c.,  goes  on  faster  than  supply  from  the 
digestive  apparatus ;  blood  becomes  deficient  in  the  system ; 
the  animal  nervous  sy.stem,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  feels 
this  the  first,  having  the  greatest  need  of  a  full  supply  of 
it,  and  dies  from  want  of  nutrition.  In  pulmonary  con- 
mmpf.ion,  moreover,  the  failing  nutrition  of  the  brain  and 
S7)inal  cord  cau.ses  failure  of  the  nervous  energy  sent  to  the 
rnuHclcs  which  move  the  chest,  and  effect  expectoration, 
until  some  large  quantity  of  secretion  rising  into  the  au- 
tuVie.H,  the  patient  is  unable  to  disengage  it  thence,  and 
suffocation  takes  place. 

Such  is  the  end  of  chronic  disease  terminating  in  organic 
change,  and  it  bears  out  the  a.ssertion  that,  as  during 
the  time  the  disea.se  remains  a  functional  one,  it  does 
30  by  virtue  of  the  morbid  irritation  of  the  cc^iitral  nutri- 
tive organ,  the  stomach ;  when  it  has  jiassed  into  the 
stage  of  or'janic  disease,  death  takes  place  f  rom  exhaustion 
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of  that  organ,  and  consequent  faUure  of  the  process  of 
nutrition. 

III.  Tlie  termination  of  chronic  disease  in  apoplectic 
congestion  and  functional  stoppage  of  some  important 
organ,  is  instanced  in  apoplexy  of  the  bra.  in,  and  oj  the 
lungs.  The  former  supposes  a  long  previous  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  liver,  the  organic  sjTnpathy  between 
those  parts  and  the  brain  maintaining  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  super- vitality,  and  drawing  to  it  "an  excess  of  blood, 
the  pressure  of  which  at  length  annihilates  the  brain 
function :  or  the  sympathies  with  the  stomach  induce  slow 
intlammatory  action  in  some  portion  of  the  brain,  dis- 
organization takes  place  there,  and  rupture  of  more  or 
fewer  blood-vessels ;  and  the  outpoured  liquid  acts,  as  the 
excess  tviihin  the  vessels  did,  by  pressure  and  extinction  of 
the  cerebral  function. 

A  process  in  some  degree  similar  takes  place  in  jml- 
monanj  apoplexy,  in  which  the  outpouring  of  bloody 
secretion,  or  the  bursting  of  sundiy  blood-ve.ssels  into  the 
spongy  texture  of  the  lungs,  renders  that  texture  solid, 
impedes  the  entrance  of  air,  and  respiration— prevents, 
therefore,  the  chemical  changes  necessary  to  be  operated 
by  the  aii-  in  the  blood,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  nourish 
the  body,  thereby  stops  the  brain  function,  and  kills  the 
animal.  The  rapidity  of  this  morbid  act  varies.  As  a 
consequence  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  only,  it  is 
often  slow,  and  in  that  case  it  is  more  usually  brought 
about  by  a  gradual  secretion  of  sanguineous  liquid  from 
the  inflamed  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
the  consequence  of  organic  obstruction  in  the  heart,  in 
which  case  it  is  generally  fatal  in  a  very  short  time,  not 
unfrequently  iu  a  few  minutes.  The  organic  change  in  the 
heart  which  causes  this  catastrophe,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  and  thickening  oi' 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 

IV.  Chronic  disease  of  tlic  abdominal  viscera  sometimes 
ends  in  ulceration  of  their  mucous  or  lining  membrane, 
which  eats  through  its  substance,  and  allows  its  liquid  and 
solid  contents  to  be  poured  into  the  cavity  made  by  the 
peritoneal  or  investing  membrane.  The  result  is,  imme- 
diate and  ra]iid  inflammation  of  that  membi-ane,  vomiting, 
fever,  and  death,  in  a  few  hours.  The  most  usual  localities 
for  this  ulcerative  inflanunation  are  the  stomach,  especially 
towards  its  lower  or  duodenal  end,  and  the  lower  or  great 
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intestine.  From  the  former,  the  food  and  mucous  secretion 
is  poured  out  through  the  ulcerated  orifice,  and  from  the 
latter,  the  mucus  and  faeces.  Sometimes  volumes  of  air 
escape  from  the  bowels  into  the  same  cavity,  or  are  secreted 
in  it  •  but  this  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

lu  the  hmgs,  chronic  irritation,  especially  if  accom- 
rimied  with  asthmatic  breathing,  sometimes  ends  in  per- 
foration of  the  sides  of  the  au-  tubes  aud  vesicles,  and  the 
escape  of  air  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  continually  increasing  oppression 
of  breathing,  the  air  outside  of  the  lungs  pressing  upon 
them  so  as  to  prevent  their  exi^ansion,  and  this  goes  on  to 
suffocation. 

In  these  various  terminations  of  chronic  disorder  we 
have  the  exemplification  of  the  fact  insisted  on  in  these 
pages,  that  "death  comes  only  by  the  viscera  ;"  and  that, 
as  the  disorder  of  those  organs,  in  then-  character  of  centres 
of  nutritive  activity,  maintains  chronic  disorder  in  other 
parts,  by  maintaining  nutritive  disturbance  there,  so,  when 
their  own  chronic  disease  terminates  fatally,  it  is  by 
arresting  their  own  nutrition  and,  ipso  facto,  that  of  all 
parts  of  the  economy.  It  is  reasonable  to  sujipose  that 
the  same  central  nutritive  organs  wdiich  have  for  years 
kept  up  morbid  sympathies  all  over  the  frame,  should, 
when  worn  out  of  their  nutritive  energy,  draw  all  other 
parts  with  them  into  extinction.  Gout  in  the  foot  never 
kills,  but  gout  in  the  stomach  does  ;  and  why  1  Because 
so  long  as  the  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  is 
the  essential  of  gout,  is  throwm  upon  the  foot,  those  organs 
are  .safe.  But  when  they  have  no  longer  energy  to  do 
this,  the  disease  oppresses  and  arrests  thei?-  nutrition,  and 
aU  is  darkness  and  destruction  for  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Truly,  these  viscera,  and  these  visceral  ganglionic  nerves, 
deser\'e  more  notice  and  better  usage  than  they  generally 
get !  And  they  should  always  be  thought  of  in  conjunc- 
tion. It  is  because  the  "stomach  and  bowels"  are  in 
view,  and  not  the  myriads  of  exfiuisitcly  sensitive  nerves 
which  enrluethem  with  life,  that  such  monstrous  medicinal 
extravagances  are  practi.sed  on  them  for  montlis  togctlior 
as  to  astound  one  at  the  reckless  courage  tliat  proscribed 
them.    One  stands  aghast  at  sorne  of  them  ! 

So  much  for  the  fata/,  terminations  of  chronic  disorder, 
to  which  it  is  most  ordinarily  driven  l)y  the  irrational 
i~y.stem  of  meddling  witli  every  symjjtom,  great  or  small, 
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which  may  arise — that  nimia  diligentia,  for  which  both 
patient  and  physician  are  often  responsible ;  the  latter 
listening  to  the  impatience  or  prejudice  of  the  former, 
rather  than  to  his  own  judgment.  To  this  may  be  added, 
the  persistence  in  the  causes  of  the  malady,  improper  diet, 
bad  habits  of  life,  excessive  mental  toU,  &c.  Indeed,  the 
two  play  into  each  other's  hands  ;  the  essential  of  the  dis- 
ease inveterates,  and  the  sjnnptoms  midtiply,  because  the 
causes  are  maintained  m  action ;  and  patients  are  led  to 
continue,  or  to  make  no  efforts  to  cease  these  last,  because 
they  find  in  medicinal  means  a  way  to  lidl  for  a  time  the 
urgency  of  individual  symptoms.  And  so  the  mischief 
accumidates,  untU  an  organic  disease  puts  the^  long- 
cherished  self-deception  to  flight,  and  places  death  vis-a-vis 
the  alarmed  and  doomed  sufferer. 

And  where  nature  is  afibrded  the  opportimity  of  exert- 
ing the  strong  preservative  facidty  she  possesses,  by  -svith- 
drawing  the  exciting  causes  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^  by 
ceasing"  the  perturbing  influences  of  complicated  medica- 
tion on  the  other,  she  not  rmfrequently  brings  about  a 
recovery,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  faculty  in  question  that  remains.  If  the  organiza- 
tion and  consequently  the  vitality  of  the  viscera,  which 
are  the  seats  of  this  faculty,  have  not  been  ali-eady  too  far 
deteriorated  by  the  agencies  just  mentioned,  an  eflbrt  is 
made  to  transfer  the  chronic  ii-ritati(3n  of  the  viscera  to 
some  less  important  organ  or  organs,  which  usually  relieve 
themselves  of  this  transferred  action  by  the  outpourmg  of 
some  secretion,  generally  excessive  in  quantity  and  mor- 
bid in  quality.  Thus  it  is  that  sweating,  purgmg,  and 
large  secretion  of  tm-bid  urine,  terminate  certain  chronic 
diseases  favom-ably,  the  ii-ritation  of  some  \'ital  organ 
iDeing  thrown  respectively  on  the  skin,  the  lo%\-er  bowel, 
and  'the  kidneys ;  and  the  gorged  sldn,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  colon  and  Iddney  pouring  out  excessive 
materials  in  order  to  relieve  themselves.  Sometimes  tlie 
effort  of  removal  is  so  sudden  and  so  great  as  to  excite  per- 
turbation of  the  entire  nervous  and  circulating  systems, 
and  the  series  of  tm-bidcnt  phenomena  called,  collectively, 
fever,  are  exhibited ;  which  end,  howevei-,  in  sweat,  bowel 
or  kidney  secretion,  or  occasionally  in  ail  three.  At  other 
times,  the  internal  congestion  of  blood  which  constituted 
the  chronic  disorder  is,  by  a  slow  process,  converted  into 
a  congestion  of  the  skm,  and  more  especially  m  certain 
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iioints  of  it,  forming,  if  the  congestion  be  superficial,  some 
efflorescence  or  eruptive  display ;  or,  if  it  be  more  deeply 
-eated,  collections  of  pus,  bods,  &c. 

It  appears,  then,  that  spontaneous  and  extraordinary 
-f'cretiou  from  the  skin,  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
liie  kidney,  an  attack  of  fever,  various  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  are  the  most  ordinary  of  the  favourable  terminations 
of  internal  chronic  disorder.  I  have  not  mentioned  in 
detail  the  cases  in  which  each  of  these  terminations  is 
most  common  and  most  effectual,  because  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  so  in  speaking  of  the  individual  chronic 
maladies.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
and  all  of  these  terminations  have  occurred,  and  may 
occur  u'ithoitt  the  intervention  of  any  art,  save  that  of 
removing  the  causes,  and  by  the  sole  effort  of  nature.  The 
annals  ot  medicine  afford  abimdant  instances  of  the  removal 
of  inveterate  and  serious  internal  maladies  by  the  super- 
vention of  itch,  of  external  abscesses,  of  small-pox,  of 
inflammatory  fever,  and  of  copious  sweating,  purging,  and 
micturition,  at  a  time  when  all  remedies  had  long  been 
laid  aside  as  useless,  and  attention  paid  only  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  those  things  which  palpably  exasperated  the 
malady.  This  was  and  could  only  lie  the  residt  of  that 
uprising  of  nature  to  throw  off  disease  of  a  character 
■which,  if  continued,  must  prove  fatal  to  ■'/ital  parts,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made;  and  which,  often 
before  but  unsuccessfully  attempted,  at  length  did  rid 
the  vital  organs  of  their  "  perilous  stuff "  and  destructive 
action.  And  remark,  that  this  conservative  power  can 
only  be  successfully  exercised,  when  the  original  u-ritating 
cau.ses  are  removefl,  when  the  additional  irritating  cause 
of  medicinal  meddling  with  the  viscera  is  avoided,  and 
when  the  viscera,  at  rest  from  excessive  stimulation,  and 
called  upon  to  enact  only  just  so  much  of  their  function  as 
i.s  neces-sary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  organism,  accu- 
mulate in  time  sufficient  vital  energy  to  make  the  final,  the 
critical  effort  for  their  own  preservation. 

Now,  thi.s  natural  effort,  tiiis  self-]ireservative  process, 
VA  preci.sely  imitated  and  aided  by  the  rules  and  ai)i)liunccs 
of  the  water  cure :  imitated,  inasnnu;li  a.s,  oliserviiig  what 
i.s  the  natural  crisi.s  of  each  (lisor(h;r,  tiie  means  an;  a]iplied 
which  tend  to  the  production  of  it;  arid  aiih^l,  inasmuch 
a.s,  in  conserpience  of  tlie  artistical  and  strict  removal  of 
exciting  cau.se.s,  by  which  the  body  is  placed  in  the  best 
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condition  to  aid  itself,  and  in  consec[uence  of  the  additional 
tone  given  to  the  frame  generally,  and  the  derivation  | 
made  from  the  diseased  organs  by  the  details  of  the  water  i 
treatment,  by  which  the  efforts  of  the  body  are  seconded,  | 
the  time  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  natural  favour- 
able termination  is  considerably  reduced.    All  this  :vill 
receive  further  development  in  these  pages.    It  is  men- 
tioned here,  because  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  knows 
the  agency  of  the  water  treatment,  to  avoid  aUusion  to 
the  complete  parallel  between  the  ways  taken  by  nature 
and  the  means  included  in  that  plan  of  treatment,  when- 
ever the  subject  of  the  natural  and  favom-able  terminations 
of  chronic  disease  is  brought  forward. 

Other  favourable  terminations  of  chronic  disease  are  to 
be  noted,  which  are,  or  appear  to  be,  independent  of  any 
transfer  to  the  external  surface.  Internal  ulcerations  are 
know,  on  some  occasions,  to  have  healed.  Thus,  the  , 
inspection  after  death  of  the  stomachs  of  Llldi^^duals  who  | 
had  suffered  long  from  dyspepsia,  has  exhibited  in  the 
mucous  lining  of  "that  organ  marks  of  healing  after  ulcera- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notable  amelioration 
of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  attended  it,  and  it  may  be 
quoted  rather  to  establish  the  possibility  of  the  healing 
of  internal  ulcerative  inflammation,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  mostly  mortal,  than  for  any  practical  application  that 
can  be  made  of  it.  We  can  only  give  a  wide  conjecture, 
during  life,  that  such  a  saving  process  is  going  on ;  and,_ 
if  we  knew,  it  would  only  alter  our  prognostication  of 
the  result  of  the  malady— not  help  us  in  the  treatment 

of  it.  ^    ,  , 

This  applies  to  tubercular  ulcerations  of  the  lungs, 
traces  of  tlie  healing  of  which,  at  some  long  period  before, 
have  been  discovered  after  death.  These  ai-e  the  only 
instances  of  pulmonaiy  consimiption  being  cured— cured  , 
by  nature,  for  the  physician  is  not  e\-en  aware  of  what  is  i 
going  on  in  these  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
say  under  wdiat  cu'cunistances  this  favourable  event  of  a 
deadly  malady  took  place ;  but  it  should  be  stated,  that 
the  ulcerated  ca^^ty  in  all  the  cases  on  record  must  have 
been  very  small,  judging  from  the  mark  of  tlie  cicatrix 
left  behind— in  'no  "instmice  larger  than  a  hor.se-bean. 
Scant  ground  this  onwdiich  to  build  a  hope  in  so  in\-ariably 
destructive  a  disease !  •     n     ■  i 

There  is  one  organ,  the  liver,  winch  occasionally  ruls 
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itself  of  chronic  disorder  -nnthout  transference  of  irritation 
to  other  organs ;  and  it  does  so  by  the  simple  ontpouring 
of  its  ovra  secretion,  the  bile.  This  is  show  in  tiie  im" 
proved  character  of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels— of 
the  urine,  -wliich  becomes  better  coloured — of  the  skin, 
■which,  from  yelloM',  becomes  clear — of  the  taste,  which 
ceases  to  be  pervaded  by  bitter,  &c. ;  and  all  this  without 
any  dian-hcea  or  sweating  that  could  call  attention.  The 
organ  would  seem  to  have  accimiulated  sufficient  ganglionic 
vigour  to  recommence  the  due  performance  of  its  function. 
The  cu-ciunstances  which  bring  this  about  will  be  given 
when  spealdng  of  the  clu'ouic  maladies  of  the  liver.  Mean- 
time, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  morbid  condition 
which  can  be  obliterated  by  this  process,  independent  of 
all  critical  transfer,  is,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  of  no 
verj'  intense  or  long  persistent  character. 

This  terminates  what  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  the 
subjects  included  in  this  chapter.  These  subjects— the 
causes,  progress,  and  termmations  of  chronic  disease- 
might  be  made  to  occupy  the  entu-e  of  such  a  volume  as 
this ;  but  besides  that  in  such  case  much  verbosity  would 
be  perpetrated,  the  treatment  of  a  subject  generally,  calls 
only  for  the  emmciation  of  points  of  similarity,  leaving 
the  pomts  of  divergence  to  appear  in  treating  the  different 
parts  of  the  subject  individually.  The  general  facts  of 
chronic  disease  have  been  here  amiounced  without  any 
attempt  at  extension,  which,  after  all,  might  oidy  have 
rendered  the  matter  more  obscure  by  complicatinc/-  the 
manner;  wherea.s,  as  they  stand,  they  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  sufficiently  intelligible.  Besides  which,  the  pre- 
ten.sion.s  of  this  volume  altogether  are  only  those  of  an 
elementarj-,  not  of  a  systematic  treatise.  Yet  is  the  sub- 
ject of  chronic  dLseasc  well  worthy  of  the  latter;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoj^ed  that  a  writer  worthy  of  the  subject  may  be 
touml.  Ihc  outlines,  at  lea,st,  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PEIMAEY  NtTTEITIVE  OEGANS. 

Keasons  for  placing  the  digestive  or  primary  nntritive  organs  in  the 
first  place  for  consideration— Basis  of  arrangement  for  diseases  of 
other  organs — Mucous  and  nervous  indigestion — Fallacy  of  old 
definitions— Effects  treated  as  causes— Rationale  of  morbid  symp- 
toms—Sinliing,  fulness,  gnawing,  and  spasm  of  stomach— Flatulence 
—Excessive  and  deficient  appetite— The  throat,  tongue,  gums,  and 
teeth,  in  dyspejjsia- SymiJtoms  in  eyes  and  ears— Symptoms  indi- 
cative of  morbid  sympathy  with  brain  and  spinal  cord— Comparative 
results  of  mucous"  and  nervous  dyspepsia— Rationale  of  treatment 
— Cases  in  illustration. 

The  general  development  of  the  subject  of  chronic  disease 
given  in  the  antecedent  chapters  affords  a  snfticicnt  reason 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  diseases  which  it  is 
my  purpose  to  make.  We  have  seen  how  disease  com- 
mences, in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  in  the  central 
organs  of  life— ^thc  digestive  organs;  and  how,  when  it 
commences  elsewhere,  its  chronic  character  is  determined 
by  the  implication  of  the  digestive  organs.  No  patho- 
logical fact  is  better  established ;  and  it  would  suffice  to 
place  their  maladies  in  the  first  order  for  examination 
and  elucidation.  But  physiological  considerations  also 
.strengthen  their  claim.  Dependent  as  the  entire  organism 
is  for'  its  functions  on  the  due  supply  of  blood,  a.s  regards 
duality  and  quantitv,  the  digestive  organs,  m  wliicli  the 
primary  elaboration"  of  that  licpiid  is  effected,  necessarily 
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influence  the  very  first  condition  of  vitality  in  all  other 
organs.  If  the  condition  of  the  stomach  be  such  as  to 
preclude  the  digestion  of  food,  or  to  produce  a  bad  diges- 
tion of  it,  either  no  blood  at  all  is  formed,  or  blood  of  a 
bad  kind,  imfit  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  the 
organs  of  the  whole  body  languish,  or  are  diseased  in  their 
nutrition.  In  this  manner  they  go  far  to  regulate  the 
nutrition  of  the  re.st  of  the  body  ;  and  as  the  j^'^bulum  for 
nutrition  is  first  made  in  them,  they  claim  the  appellation 
of  "  primary  nutritive  organs." 

Fm-ther,  the  digestive  organs  influence  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  fact,  that  in  and  about  them  is  the 
central  portion  of  that  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  whose 
oflice  is  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  blood  in,  and  there- 
fore the  mode  of  nutrition  of,  each  organ,  however  near  or 
distant.  By  ^drtue  of  this  system,  not  only  do  organic 
sensations  proceed  from  the  stomach  to  the  remotest  por- 
tion of  a  limb,  but  the  nutritive  activity  of  this  last  is 
conveyed  to  and  recognized  by  the  stomach.  When  the 
.stomach  has  been  for  a  long  time  ^vithout  food,  the  feet 
become  cold — in  other  wortls,  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
them  is  diminished,  and  the  heat,  given  out  from  the 
blood,  also  diminished — an  organic  sensation  has  proceeded 
from  the  stomach  to  the  foot.  Wlien  in  such  a  state  the 
Urabs  are  exercised  in  walking,  &c.,  the  want  of  sufficient 
nutritive  liquid  in  the  limbs  so  in  action  is  announced  to 
the  stomach  by  an  organic  sensation  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  ganglionic  nen-es,  and  the  result  of  which  is  to  beget 
hunger  in  the  stomach,  in  order  to  urge  to  the  formation 
of  more  blood.  And  so  of  every  organ  of  the  economy. 
So  that  whether  the  dige.stive  organs  be  looked  upon  as 
the  jjrirnary  laboratory  of  the  blood  v/hich  is  to  nourish 
the  whole  frame,  or  as  the  centre  of  the  system  of  nerves 
which  is  to  regulate  that  nutrition,  we  behold  in  them  the 
.startinf;  and  converging  point  of  all  healthy,  as  of  all  dis- 
ea.sed  life,  in  the  various  viscera,  limbs,  and  covering  of 
the  body. 

On  these  ^Tounds  I  propose  to  speak,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  chromt:  diwases  of  iLp.  upjyr  orfidim  of  (lu/estioii.  In 
the  preceding  cliapters,  the  extension  of  disca.se  tlience  to 
other  parts  is  dwelt  upon  and  explained.  Tlie  arraiige- 
inent  of  this  jjart  will  proceed  jiartly  on  the  facts  of  that 
extension,  and  r»artly  on  the  physiological  ])roce.sses  of 
nutrition  ;  and  (loing  thi.s,  I  shall  speak,  in  the  next  place, 
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of  the  maladies  attached  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  those 
being  the  organs  which  come  next  in  the  great  process  ot 
nutrition,  and  towards  which  the  extension  of  digestive 
disorder  is  first  and  most  frequently  made.  After  these 
will  come  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  chest ;  then  those  of 
the  nervous  system;  afterwards,  the  extension  to  the  limbs, 
as  sho-wn  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  simple  inflammaiion  of 
the  joints;  next,  those  of  the  lower  organs  of  digestion,  the 
colon  and  rectum :  and  finally,  the  extension  to  the  outer 
mucous  membrane  of  the  body,  as  showi  m  skin  diseases 

I  have  no  intention,  however,  of  entering  upon  all  the 
diseases  incidental  to  the  organs  above  enumerated,  but 
only  such  as  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  been 
treated  by  the  appliances  of  the  water  cure.    But  as  each 
disease  comes  to  be  treated  of,  1  shall  fir.st  give  a  his- 
tory and  explanation  of  its  symptoms,  so  as  to  render  the 
application  of  the  remedial  means,  subsequently  detailed, 
intellia-ible  to  all  readers.    One  great  object,  m  my  \aew, 
is  to  afford  such  readers  a  truthful  and  rational  exijosition 
of  the  chronic  maladies  that  are  most  commonly  met  with 
in  civilized  society,  and,  by  that  means,  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  mode  of  preventing  as  well  as  curing  them,  by 
natural  rather  than  medicinal  means,  though  not  as  to  the 
mode  of  being  their  o-mi  physician.    This,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  done  by  exhibiting  the  origin,  tracing  the  progress, 
and  giving  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  ot  each  dis- 
ease undo?  notice ;  to  which  will  be  appended  one  or  two 
cases  in  point,  as  practical  examples  of  the  previous  general 
history  and  exposition.    This  will  form  the  subject  matter 
of  the  present  part.    The  third  and  last  part  wll  come  in 
aid  of  it,  in  the  aim  of  prevention  as  well  as  cure,  not  by 
mere  enumeration  of  tlie  processes  of  the  water  treatment, 
but  by  showing  how  the  employment  of  them  at  an  early 
period,  eradicates  the  predominant  mischict  speedily,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  tends  to  the  generation  ot 
habits  and  tastes  that  are  altogether  alien  to  tlie  reciu-- 
rence  of  the  causes  which  originally  produced  the  disease. 
For  the  water  cure  diHers  from  other  modes  of  treatment, 
bv  its  much  greater  stringency  regarding  the  wit  u  rawal 
of  causes  and  by  its  strict  reduction  of  habits  ol  liic  to 
the  simple  natural  standard,  which  lioth  leaves  the  system 
free  to  relieve  itself  from  tlie  disease  that  weiglis  upon  it, 
and  rids  it  of  the  slavery  of  artificial  excitants  under  which 
it  groaned. 
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The  first  diseases  of  tlie  primary  nutritive  organs  which 
come  to  be  meutioiied  are — 

§  1.  MTJCOUS  AND  NERVOUS  INDIGESTION. 

Under  the  generic  name  of  Dyspepsia,  these  two  forms 
of  iniligestion  ai-e  very  commonly  spolcen  of  and  practically 
treated.  Yet  there  are  well-marked  pathological  distinc- 
tions between  them  :  they  demand  different  treatment, 
and  they  lead  to  different  resvilts.  This  I  shall  be  able  to 
show ;  but  I  would  desii'e,  first  of  all,  to  dissipate  some 
vulgiu-  errors  that  obtain  regarding  this  wide-spread  plague 
of  civilization — dyspepsia. 

A  man  with  Cullen's  definition  of  indigestion  in  his 
head — "  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  acidity,  flatulence,"  &c. 
— is  firmly  convinced  tliat  he  has  to  treat  every  one  of 
these  s}Tnptoms  ;  and  he  does  so  treat  them,  giving  a 
■jiarate  remedy  for  each — bitters  for  the  appetite,  etfer- 
.  f/scing  draughts  for  the  nausea,  soda  for  the  acidity,  ginger 
lor  the  wind,  and  so  forth.  In  his  mind,  the  aggregate  of 
these  sjTnptoms  makes  an  entity  which  he  calls  dyspepsia 
— a  sort  of  being  which  he  is  to  annihilate  ■\\dth  varied 
weapons.  This  is  one  error  :  it  is  held  by  many  medical 
men,  and  cherished  by  very  many  patients,  who  admke 
the  complex  medication  to  which  it  leads. 

A-s  u  kind  of  pendant  to  this,  is  the  error  of  fixing  on 
one  sjTnptom,  and  calling  it  the  cause  of  the  disease — the 
old  error  of  .short  coming  knowledge,  of  taking  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  One  says  the  flatulence  causes  his  disease, 
another  the  nausea,  a  third  the  acidity,  and  so  forth.  This 
leafis  to  the  lay  treatment  with  all  manner  of  alcoholic, 
pepfjcry,  and  cordial  .stimulants,  alkalis,  magnesia,  &c. 

In  .some  forms  of  dyspepsia  there  is  loss  of  appetite 
and  loss  of  alacrity  of  limb.  The  one  is  attributed  to 
'■  want  of  tone"  in  the  .stomach,  whicli  is  true  as  regards 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  as  I  have  shown,  but  erroneous 
in  the  .sen.se  in  wliich  it  is  said — namely,  as  denoting  a 
nece.s.sity  for  tonic  .stimulation.  The  other  is  attributed 
to  debility,  and  upon  this  error  is  built  the  necessity  for 
hi"h  feeding. 

In  another  form  of  dy.spejjsia  tlie  ajipetite  is  excessive — 
far  e-xceeds  the  digestion.  Yet  tlii.s,  too,  i.s  looki^d  ujion  as 
a  reason  for  liccatombs  of  food  ;  and,  as  the  limbs  become 
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less  powerful  imder  this  diet,  the  erroneous  conclusion  is 
arrived  at,  that  enough  has  not  been  eaten  ! 

Lastly,  there  is  the  error  of  mistakhig  fat  for  flesh,  and 
volume  for  vigour.  A  fat,  red-faced  dyspei-itic,  suflering 
torments  which  his  face  belies,  but  ^vith  which  that  face  is, 
as  I  shall  sliow,  closely  connected,  is  generally  much  pitied 
by  friends  when  the  reduess  and  bulk  diminish,  though 
it  is  often  accompanied  by  diminution  of  suflering  ;  so  that 
just  when  Nature  is  curing  his  malady,  she  is  marred  by 
the  recommendation  of  anxious  people  to  "  take  something 
to  get  up  his  looks  agaiu" — that  somethiug  "getting  up" 
the  old  irritation  also. 

These  erroneous  notions  are  sad  drawbacks  to  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  indigestion.  The  prejudices  which 
they  represent,  if  opposed  by  the  medical  attendant,  ai-e 
too  strong  not  to  throw  disorder  into  the  nervous  system. 
The  patient  fidgets  about  the  "acidity"  or  the  "flatu- 
lence," because  his  old  remedies  for  them  are  withdra-\\Ti ; 
and  this  fidgeting  induces  nervous  unsettlement  and 
increased  stomaclial  sensitiveness.  And  if  not  opposed,  or 
if  seconded  by  the  attendant,  the  same  result  comes  more 
speedily  and  more  intensely.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  to  describe  to  the  patient,  as  clearly  as 
may  be,  the  ^essential  nature  of  his  disease  :  to  show  him 
how  these  various  symptoms,  which  he  mistakes  for  causes, 
spring  from  that  essential  nature  ;  and  thus  to  draw  the 
ground  from  under  his  prejudices,  and  prepare  him  for 
rational  instead  of  empiiical  treatment.    Let  us  proceed 

to  do  this.  -n  1    ^  1 

Reverting  to  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  found 
that  acute  disease  always  precedes  chronic  disease  (page 
1) ;  and  that  the  great  characteristic  of  acute  disease  in 
a  part  is  an  excess  and  congestion  of  blood  (page  7) ;  that 
chronic  disease  is  an  extension  in  deuree  of  the  acute 
(pace  15) ;  and  that  in  botli,  but  in  difl'ereiit  degrees,  tliere 
is  a  loss  of  organic  sympathy  between  the  blood-vessels 
and  their  contained  blood,  leading  to  an  imperfect  vital 
chemistry,  and  consequent  bad  nutrition  and  secretion 

(page  16).  ,      .     ,         .  , 

Now  what  is  called  chronic  di/spepsui.  means,  wlien 
reduced  to  its  essence,  a  chronic  excess  and  congestion  of 
blood  ill  the  nutritive  blood-\-eSsols  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomacli,  or  of  tlie  ganglionic  nerves  that 
surround  and  supply  the  stomacli.    ilie  -eflect  ot  this 
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-  on'^estion  is  to  interfere  mtli  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and 
s  "oro-anic  sympathy  with  the  vessels  which  contain  it. 
\3  alf  secretions  are  derived  from  the  blood,  we  might 
expect  that  they  would  not  be  of  a  proper  land  when 
proceedinc'  from  blood  so  circumstanced.  Accordingly, 
instead  ot^the  ordinary  insipid  mucus,  there  is  at  one  time 
acid  mucus  poiu-ed  out,  forming  the  acidity  so  much  talked 
about  by  dyspeptics,  and  whicn,  as  the  membrane  which 
secretes  the  spittle  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  lines  the 
stomach,  is  also  experienced  in  the  mouth.  At  another 
time,  the  power  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  over  the  vessels 
c  if  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  so  ii-regidarly  exer- 
cised, that,  mstead  of  mucus,  the  elements  of  mucus,  m 
the  shape  of  gases,  are  poured  out  from  the  blood,  aud  the 
much-dreaded /afi(/f«(;e  is  produced. 

Now,  suppose  a  quantity  of  this  acid,  or  volumes  ot  this 
air  secreted  m  a  stomach  Imed  with  mucous  membrane, 
on  the  outer  side  of  which  is  a  thm  layer  of  muscidar 
moving  fibres,  whose  otfice,  in  health,  it  is  to  contract  and 
move  the  food  about  in  the  stomach.    The  acid  and  the 
air,  being  unnatural  matters,  bring  these  muscidar  fibres 
into  an  iSmatm-al  state  of  contraction,  aud  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  them  takes  place  ;  according  to  the  degree  and 
exact  locality  of  which  is  the  sensation  produced.    If  the 
middle  part  of  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction (as  usually  happens  in  acidity)  there  is  a  sense  of 
drar/ging  or  gaavdng  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a  jMin 
in  the  hreasthone  above  the  pit  of  the  stomach.     If  the 
'_Teat  sac  or  left  end  of  the  stomach  contracts  morbidly, 
it  drags  upon  the  passage  from  the  stomach  to  the  throat, 
and  the  sensation  called  heartburn  is  experienced— a 
mixed  .sense  of  acute  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
flrawing  in  the  throat,  and  occurring  mostly  when  wind 
i.s  present.    Sometimes  these  pains  are  .sufficiently  acute 
to  be  felt  completely  through  to  the  back,  between  the 
.shoulder-blades. 

TT-ie  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  stomach  thus  produced 
haa  variou.s  degrees.  One  of  these  causes  the  sensation  of 
hung^.  Natural  hunger  is  nothing  more  tliaii  a  greater 
than  u.sual  contrac-tile  movement  cf  tlic  empty  stoiiiacli,  a 
sort  of  slight  CTamp,  wliich  is  relieved  wlien  tlic  Imllow 
mu.scle,  the  .stomach,  lias  sf)mething  to  contract  ^iP"u. 
Ff-r  thi.=j  nunme  anything  will  (hi,  Ironi  water  to  pcblilo 
stone.-.    In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  pliysiology  of 
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liuiiger,  it  is  found  that  pressure  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
■with  the  hand  or  a  bandage,  suspends  the  sensation  by 
allaying  the  crampish  movement,  just  as  pressure  on  the 
calf  of  the  leg  subdues  the  cramp  there.  Also,  it  is  known 
that  smoldng  tobacco  or  swallowing  opiates,  or  any  other 
antispasmodic  remedies,  suspends  himger.  Instinct,  too, 
leads  many  hybernatiug  animals  to  swallow  rosin  ancl 
other  indigestible  matters  previous  to  entering  on  then- 
long  torpor,  which  might  othen«se  be  disturbed  by  the 
spasmodic  craving  of  an  empty,  himgry  stomacli.  Well, 
then,  we  have  a  dyspeptic,  irritable  stomach,  containing  a 
mass  of  imdigested  food,  or  a  quantity  of  acrid,  u'ritating 
mucus,  or  a  large  volume  of  wind,  or  all  three  together ; 
any  one  of  these  may  suffice  to  violently  u-ritate  the  mus- 
cidar  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  produce  the  amoimt  of 
spasmodic  contraction  which  corresponds  to  the  sensation 
of  hunger.  Hence  it  is  that  dyspeptics  so  often  have 
craving  for  food  immediately  after  a  large  meal  of  it,  and 
at  the  time  when  it  remains  mitouched  by  the  digestive 
office  of  the  stomach.  Hence  it  is  that  immense  appetite 
is  so  often  a  symptom  of  the  most  intense  dyspepsia.  But 
reference  must  be  ever  had  to  the  antecedent  cause  of  the 
acid  or  wind,  and  the  spasm  they  induce ;  and  that  cause 
is  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  The  want  of  this  is  the  foimda- 
tion  of  all  the  gToss  errors  that  distingnish  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  indigestion.  A  stimidatiug  anti-spasmodic 
gives  tlie  whole  stomach  the  temporai-y  power  of  getting 
rid  of  wind,  or  a  dose  of  soda  neutralizes  the  acid,  which  then 
ceases  to  mitate,  and  the  gnawing,  dragging,  or  hunger, 
disappears.  Not  so  the  cause  of  them,  which  these  remedies 
have  rather  exasperated  ;  as  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
doses  have  to  be  repeated  more  and  more  frequently,  imtd 
soda  is  taken  in  every  beverage,  and  sal  volatile,  ginger 
tea,  or  pepper  lozenges,  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Another  and  greater  degi'ee  of  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  stomach  causes  the  sensation  of  nausea;  ami  this 
degi'ee  calling  the  surrounding  muscles  of  the  bcUy  and 
chest  by  sympathy  into  a  similar  state,  the  act  of  vomiting 
is  produced.  But  between  that  anil  nausea  there  is  the 
partial  contraction,  which  suffices  to  throw  some  food, 
sometimes  insipid,  sometimes  acrid,  back  into  the  mouth, 
constituting  the  eructalions  that  form  one  of  the  great 
distresses  of  dyspeptics.    Hiccup  is  when  the  spasm  is 
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about  the  upper  orifice  of  tlie  stomach,  where  the  .fillet 
expands  into  that  organ  ;  it  then  involves  tlie  midriff,  and 
that  powerfid.  muscle  aids  in  the  violent  convidsion  that 
marks  the  act. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  actnal  spasm  of  the  stomach,  where 
everj-  niuscular  fibre  of  it  is  in  the  most  intense  state  of 
contraction,  precluding  the  exit  of  anything  whatever, 
solid,  li(iuid,  or  aeriform,  from  its  cavity,  and  inducing  the 
most  alarming  sjonpathies  in  the  organs  of  the  chest,  and 
in  the  brain.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  gouty  persons ; 
but  others  are  liable  to  it. 

But  sometimes  the  congestion  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  is  so  go-eat  as  to  oppress  their  function,  to  prevent 
■thsm  from  sending  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
the  due  contractile  energy.    In  this  case  there  is  loss  of 
appetite.    Between  this  state  of  the  nerves  and  that  which 
..causes  craving,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  the 
^condition  of  the  brain  which  causes  delirium,  and  that 
•which  is  accompanied  by  stupor  ;  in  the  former  there  is  an 
•.excess  of  blood,  enough  to  produce  excess  of  brain  fimc- 
jtion ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  greater  excess,  enough  to 
oppress  the  brain. 

Thirst  is  an  occasional  sjonptom  of  indigestion.  Wlren 
the  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  greater  than  usual,  it  acts 
aa  a  stimulant  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  throat,  causes  them  to  contract,  and  thus  dimi- 
nishes the  secretion  of  that  membrane,  which  becomes 
dry.  That  such  is  the  fact  is  shown  by  another  fact — 
namely,  that  wa.shing  the  mouth,  or  gargling  the  throat 
with  cold  water,  will  relieve  thirst.  It  is  a  more  continued 
symptom  of  mucous  than  of  nervous  dyspepsia ;  but  when 
it  occur.s  in  the  latter,  it  is  much  more  intense  and  pressing 
for  a  time. 

With  the  deranged  ganglionic  X'ower,  deranged  secretion 
takes  place,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  stomach  itself  But 
the  .same  holds  with  regard  to  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  fauces,  the  mouth,  tlie  tongue,  and  the  eyelids  :  for  it 
Vi  a  continuation  of  the  same  which  lines  tlie  stoniacli. 
Accordingly^  we  find  in  dyspepsia,  eitlier  dejicient  or 
dktos'-d  sjMtlf.,  very  frcfjuently  tliick  and  tenacious,  less 
frequftntly  thin  and  acrid — the  former  in  mucous,  tlie 
latter  in  nervous  indigestion.  The  spittle  also  tastes  acid, 
bitter,  metallic,  sweet,  mawkish,  &c. ;  which,  no  df)ubt,  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  di.sordered  seii.sation  of  the  nerves  of 
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taste,  and  partly  to  tlie  morbid  secretion.  Furtlier,  the 
vaponr  from  tlie  membrane  of  tlie  tliroat  and  jaws  is 
more  or  less  foetid,  causing  a  tainted  breath  ;  though  this 
symptom  is  often  wanting.  For  a  like  reason,  namely,  the 
congestion  of  the  membrane  in  question,  dysjjeptics  are 
much  liable  to  sore  throat,  brith  relaxed  and  inliammatory, 
from  variations  of  weather. 

Following  the  membrane  from  the  throat  forwards,  it 
covers  the  tongue — the  well-used  indicator  for  the  doctor. 
To  go  into  details  on  this  point  would  be  tiresome,  and  I 
shall  content  myself  and  the  reader  too,  probalDly,  by 
stating  the  general  result  of  my  experience  of  the  tongue 
as  a  symptom  in  chronic  indigestion  : 

1.  When  the  tongue  is  not  much,  or  not  at  all  increased 
in  redness  or  volume,  but  has  a  thickish  whity-bro^^^l  fur 
upon  it,  -srithout  any  great  amount  of  cb-yness,  we  may 
infer  that  the  stomach  irritation  is  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  not  of  an  intense  nor  ancient  character. 

2.  When  the  fm-  iu  question  is  slimy,  and  the  tip  and 
sides  of  the  tongue  that  are  uncovered  by  it  present  a 
^^vid  redness,  the  dyspepsia  is  of  the  mucous  kind,  is 
intense  of  character,  and  is  of  longer  duration. 

3.  If,  with  this  last  appearance,  the  fur  be  yellowish, 
though  more  dry,  the  liver  and  duodenum  ai-e  involved  in 
the  dyspeptic  disorder. 

4.  When  the  tongue  is  clean,  but  vi-\adly  red,  with  the 
papilla;  at  the  tip  elevated,  and  of  the  ordinary  moisture, 
a  recent  nervous  dyspepsia  may  be  predicated. 

5.  When  this  red  tongue  is  dry  and  glazed,  a  more 
intense  degTee  of  the  dyspepsia  exists. 

6.  When  the  very  red  tongue  has  a  slight  degree  of 
whitish  fur,  and  is  enlarged  in  volume,  it  bespeaks  a  very 
intense  nervous  dyspepsia.,  sufficient  to  involve  the  bram, 
which,  in  such  case,  is  congested.* 

7.  The  most  intense  degree  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  how- 
ever, shows  a  cousiderabXy  enlarged  tongue,  the  face  of 
which  is  split  into  fvu-rows  in  all  directions,  so  deep  some- 

*  This  eiilargomont  of  tlie  tongue  is  so  strictly  connected  with  sloniftoU 
irritation,  that  the  tongue  will  sometimes  swell  nl'tcr  each  numl,  and 
decrease  when  digestion  is  over  ;  in  coincidence  with  the  excitement  or 
rest  ol'  the  digestive  organs.  Moreover,  a  process  of  the  water  cure 
will  caiisc  a  contraction  of  the  tongue  for  the  lime,  by  decreasmg  Uie 
stoniacli  irritation.  A  medical  gcntleniiin  now  under  my  care  has 
rcuiarked  both  these  facts  ami  reiiortcd  them  to  me. 
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times  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  several  small  tongues 
just  holcling  together  by  their  edges. 

8.  ^^^aen  "nervous  and  mucous  irritation  are  both  intense, 
and"  have  endiu'ed  for  a  long  time,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the 
tip  and  sides,  covered  in  the  centre  with  a  very  thin,  white, 
sbininc  mucous  coat,  and  is  enlarged.  This  silvery  tongue 
(literally,  not  figmatively)  denotes  a  great  amount  of  long- 
standing dyspeptic  irritation  to  be  eradicated.  It  is  a 
common  tongue  with  hyi^ochondriacs,  especially  such  as 
have  xmdergone  courses  of  mercury,  and  is  always  con- 
nected with  morbid  action  of  the  brain. 

Other  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  are  its  indentation  at 
the  sides,  which  implies  its  augmented  volume,  and  pressure 
.against  the  teeth;  and  its  tremulousness  on  protru.sion, 

•  which  usually  indicates  nervous  dyspepsia,  that  has  in- 
rvolved  the  spinal  cord.  But  of  the  signs  above-mentioned, 
3  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  increased  size  of  the 
t  tongue,  which  so  often  goes  unnoticed.  Yet  have  I  seen 
ceases  of  the  most  distressing  indigestion,  where  the 

■  thickening  of  the  tongue  was  the  only  sign  it  afforded, 
being  in  colour,  moisture,  and  cleanness  perfect ;  and  Avhat 
is  more  curious,  in  these  cases  the  dyspepsia  diminished 

1  with  the  diminution  of  the  tongue,  which,  liowever, 
became  furred  and  rather  clammy,  seeming  to  show  that 

■  this  latter  kind  of  tongue  is  that  of  a  minor  degree  of 

■  frtomach  irritation.    It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  look  for 

■  for  of  the  tongue  as  the  only  sign  of  chronic  diseased 
digestion;  whereas  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  least 

■  tediou.s  and  intractable  forms  of  it ;  your  silvery,  or  your 
clean,  red,  .swollen  tongue,  is  far  more  diiScult  to  manage 

•  than  the  ordinary  foul  " wash-leather "  tongue. 

Tlie  fjuma  ojvl  teeth  afford  signs  of  dyspepsia ;  the  same 
mucou.s  memVjranc  wliicli  covers  the  tongue,  and  lines  tlie 
stomach,  pitssing  over  the  gum.s,  dipping  down  the  sides 
of  the  teeth,  and  sending  a  pulyiy  prohjngation  by  the 
root  of  each  tooth  into  its  centre.  This  arrangement 
render.s  it  sufficiently  ea.sy  to  explain  the  redness,  swelling, 
tmdern.em,  n/iongiaesH,  /deeding,  and  fvdor  of  tlie  gums; 
syrnptom.s  which  attend,  in  great  or  small  array,  most 
fomi.H  of  indigestion,  especially  of  the  mucous  character. 
In  nervous  fiy.sjKjp.sia,  the  gums  often  lo.se  their  imtriti(m, 
and  shrink  from  the  teeth,  leaving  tln^ir  roots  bare. 
Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conijirclieiid  how,  with  such  a  pro- 
longation of  the  mucous  membrane,  aching,  decay,  and 
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discoloration  of  the  teeth  occur  iu  dyspepsia.  Besides 
this,  the  nerve  Avliich  passes  directly  from  the  brain  to  the 
stomach,  sends  branches,  as  it  goes  down  the  tliroat,  to  the 
jaws,  which  branches  give  ont  a  twig  of  nerve  to  each 
tooth.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  draught  of  water,  diluting 
some  acid  liquid,  or  allaying  some  exasperated  inflamma- 
tory action  in  the  stomach,  may  almost  immediately  soothe 
"a  raging  tooth,"  in  which  no  trace  of  decay  coidd  be 
found  to  accoimt  for  the  pain.  Many  a  noble  grinder  has 
been  extracted,  when  the  more  pleasant  operation  of  swal- 
lowing some  iced  water  would  have  allowed  it  to  remain 
in  the  jaw,  and  do  good  service  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  point  where  the  inner  mucous  membrane  ceases, 
and  the  outer  mucous  membrane,  or  skin,  commences — at 
the  lips — there  is,  frequently,  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  spongy  tissue  which  constitutes  them.  This  fenj  red, 
s2Mn(jy  Up,  occm-s  in  recent  mucous  disease,  or  in  nervous 
dyspepsia  at  any  stage ;  it  goes  the  red  and  spongy 
gums.  Sometimes  its  covering  membrane  ]3artakes  of  the 
nature  of  skin,  and  throws  off  mucus,  which  coagulates  in 
the  air,  and  forms  dry  flakes  on  the  lips.  But  when 
dyspepsia  has  been  of  very  long  standing,  and  has  invaded 
the  structure  of  the  duodenum,  or  liver,  we  have  the 
hps  at  first  marbled  red  and  white,  and,  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  white  predominates,  the  lip.s,  the  lower  one 
especially,  becoming  blanched,  waxy,  and  hanl.  This 
is  the  old  drunkard's  lip,  and  bespeaks  ii'remediable 
mischief 

Proceeding  from  the  back  of  the  throat  to  the  nostrils, 
and  thence,  by  the  passage  for  the  tears  to  the  eyes,  the 
mucous  membrane  lines  the  cyelitls,  and  covers  the  eye- 
balls to  the  extent  of  the  portion  called  "the  white  of  the 
eye."  Hence  the  bleared,  sirfused,  eyes  of  many  dysjiep- 
tics ;  the  eiorged,  tldchened,  and  internally  red,  and  exter- 
nally dark  eyelids;  the  inflamed  glands  at  the  roots  of 
the  eyelashes,  accompanied  by  deficient,  or  thick  gummy 
secretion  there.  And  as  these  two  surfaces—the  inner 
eyelid,  and  white  of  the  eye — work  ui)on  each  other,  the 
result  of  then-  congested  state  is  iiaiul'ul  action,  producing 
flow  of  tears,  the  whole  going  by  the  name  of  "weak  eyes,'' 
a  symptom  of  very  common  occuiTcnce  iu  chronic  indi- 
gestion. 

Itchinq  of  the  vostrils,  drynessj  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
excessive' distillation  from  them,  irregular  sense  of  smell, 
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which  take  place  in  dyspepsia,  are  accounted  for  by  the 
t  xtensiou  of  the  ^astric  mucous  membrane  to  the  nostrils. 
^\'heu  the  membrane  is  oorged  and  thickened,  the  nerves 
-■  smell  spread  over  it  are  oppressed  in  their  function,  and 
ncifiit  St  use  of  smell  is  a  dyspeptic  s}Tnptom.    The  same 
■miection  of  membrane  renders  dyspeptics  very  liable  to 
ike  cold  in  the  head— that  is,  to  have  the  lining  of  the 
'  iitrils  gorged  with  blood,  as  the  secondary  consequence  of 
xternal  cold. 

Running  up  from  the  back  of  the  throat  to  the  Liista- 
laan  iuhe,  which  is  the  avenue  thence  to  the  inner  ear,  the 
mucous  membrane  here,  also,  is  liable  to  variations  with 
i.at  of  the  stomach.    It  may  become  dry,  and  then  there 
burning  pain  and  acute  sense  of  hearing;  or  it  may 
become  gorged  ^vith  blood,  swelled,  and,  stopping  up  the 
pas.sa'ie,  produce  one  species  of  deafness.    Irregularity  ot 
hearing  is  a  symptom  very  often  complained  of  by  dyspep- 
tic patients. 

Finally,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  passes  over  the 
spongj-  bones  at  the  back  of  the  nostrils,  and  reaches  and 
lines  the  lioUow  space  which  separates  the  two  plates  of 
the  bones  of  the  forehead— ^/ie  Jrontal  sinus.  This  is  the 
seat  of  sick  headache,  and  of  bilious  headache,  as  mitation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  of  its  extension 
to  the  liver  prevails. 

So  far,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
are  ex7)licable  by  the  continuation  of  the  inner  surtace  of 
the  .stomach.  I^ut,  in  thus  tracing  them  by  continuity  of 
membrane,  it  should  never  for  an  instant  be  forgotten 
that  the  sj-myjathies,  healthy  as  well  as  morbid,  between 
the  different  portions  of  that  membrane,  are  due  to  the 
.similar  nutrition  of  tliem  ail  under  the  direction  of  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system.  It  is  the  nerves  of  this  .system 
which  should  be  ever  present  to  the  mental  eye  of  the 
practitioner  when  he  behohis,  in  the  various  signs  I  have 
fletailftd,  evidences  of  chronic  dy.speptic  disorder.  Failing 
in  this,  he  falls  into  the  worst  errors  of  ontology,  treating 
names  instead  of  states  of  action,  and  ]Mitting  aside  as  iion- 
c.xi.stent  the  organic  sensitiveness  of  the  mnst  sensitive 
membrane  of  trie  body — the  nmcous  menda'ane  of  tlie 
diirestive  organ.s.  We  know  not  of  such  meinl)rane 
vithout  myriads  of  nerves  of  organic  life  entering  into  its 
Ultimate  texture,  and  regidating  all  its  vital  artion.s.  Not 
■  tear  di.stiis  frorn  the  eye,  nor  a  droji  of  the  wonderful 
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gastric  juice  from  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  save  at  the 
ui'gency  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  which  supply  the  mem- 
brane of  either  organ. 

Whilst  morbid  phenomena  are  proceeding  in  the 
extended  membrane  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach,  other 
symptoms,  liaving  no  dependence  on  such  extension,  are 
pressing.  Such  are  the  signs  that  are  exliibited  by  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  are  called  the  nervous,  or  tlie 
hrain  symptoms  of  chronic  indigestion.  It  were  vain  to 
attempt  the  enumeration  of  all  these  signs,  including,  as 
they  do,  every  possible  variety  of  sensation  and  diseased 
thought ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one,  however  extravagant, 
which  some  dyspeptic  or  other  has  not  exi^erienced.  Pains, 
shooting,  burning,  cutting,  drawing,  lacerating,  &c. ;  sensa- 
tions of  cold,  heat,  fulness,  emptiness,  creeping,  itching, 
gusts  of  wind,  opening  and  shutting,  gna^^dng,  roughness, 
trembling,  &c. ;  thoughts,  depressed,  impatient,  suspicious, 
selfish ;  the  mind  indolent,  vivid  to  the  last  degxee,  per- 
verted, or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  excess  of  natm'al 
tendencies ;  the  volition  powerless,  or,  again,  great  to  the 
point  of  constant  restlessness.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
phenomena  which  show  that  the  irritation  of  the  digestive 
organs  has  disordered  the  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  organs. 
But  how  diverse  soever  they  may  be,  they  are  all  reducible, 
in  their  point  of  origin,  to  three  positions — viz.,  the  spinal 
cord,  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  and  tlie  white  matter  of 
the  brain. 

As  the  spinal  cord  is  tlie  seat  of  the  exercise  of  the  will, 
all  the  dyspeptic  signs  involving  that  mental  function  are 
referable  to  morbid  circulation  and  nutrition  there.  Irri- 
tations proceeding  from  the  stomach  to  the  cord  alter  its 
healthy  action;  the  nerves  which  it  sends  out  to  the 
muscles  of  the  body  cease  to  receive  steady  energy  from 
it;  and  thus,  both  in  their  sensations  and  in  their  power 
of  setting  the  muscles  into  action,  they  are  disortlcred. 
Hence  the  tremhling  of  the  various  parts  which  the  will 
cannot  command;*  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  move- 

*  That  trembling  ilcpeiuls  on  diminished  jiowcr  in  the  scat  of  (lie 
will,  and  cannot  be  resisted,  these  admonitory  lines  of  Uorace  to 
Quintius  wonld  im|ily: 

"Nell,  si  to  populus  snnuni  reclrqne  vnlonleni, 
Dictitet,  occultam  fcbreni  snb  tempns  edcndi 
Dissiimdcs,  donee  manibiis  tremor  iiiciiht  inictix." 

Lib.  i.,  Epistol.  16. 
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:  nts  of  a  limb,  or  part  of  a  limb  ;  the  occasional  and 
iiporari/  pals;/  and  inimbness  of  a  limb,  denoting  irrita- 
lion  to  the  amoimt  of  pressnre  on  the  cord  :  and  hence,  too, 
the  cramps,  shootir.r/,  and  other  pains,  cold  and  hot  feelings, 
~kc.  And  all  of  these  may  be  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
^lie  trunk  or  of  the  Hmbs,  to  a  single  joint,  for  instance, 

-•cause  only  a  small  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  where 
uerves  are  given  out  which  go  to  the  joint,  is  involved  in 
the  irritative  sjTapathy  originally  proceeding  from  the 

vspeptic  stomach.  The  long  li.st  of  hysterical  symptoms, 
- .  often  attendant  on  chronic  indigestion,  is  more  e,specialiy 
traceable  to  this  morbid  sjTupathy  between  the  stomach 

md  spinal  cord  ;  the  startings,  shudderings,  uncontrollable 

lughter  or  weeping,  being  indications  of  the  lost  control- 
img  power  of  the  spinal  uerves.  A  like  sympathy  between 
the  stomach  and  spinal  cord  is  the  means  of  inducing 
the  malady  called  asthma,  and  other  forms  of  difficult 
breathing ;  as  also  stomach  covgh,  of  the  latter  of  which 
I  shall  treat  more  fully  under  the  head  of  disorders  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  signs 
dependent  on  the  snnpathetic  irritation  of  the  spine,  it  may 
be  remarked  how  little  is  this  sympatliy  recognized  !  and 
how  often  are  the  spines  of  dyspeptics  blistered,  leeched, 
stretched,  laid  for  months  or  years  on  inclined  planes,  &c., 
under  the  plea  of  spinal  complaint,  when  a  little  more 
observation  and  phy.siological  deduction  would  have  spared 
the  .spine,  and  discovered  a  stomach  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  mischief ! 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  these  disordered  spinal 
phenomena  are  most  commonly  connected  with  nervous 
dy.s7)epsia. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  the  outer  layer  of  that 
or^an,  and  the  y^hysical  agent  of  the  mind,    in  nervous 

ndifre.stion  morbid  .sympathy  is  propagated  to  it,  and 
rnorbid  nutrition  induced  in  it,  and  the  mind  thus  has  an 
unfit  organ  to  work  witlial.  The,  consequence  is  a  series 
of  mental  feeblenesses  and  contradictions,  that  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  mi.sery  of  the  dyspeptic.  Tlie  impatience, 
'r.'i.scibility,  caprice,  anxiety  about  triiles  and  al>out  self, 

M.spicion.s,  groundiess  fears,  and  similar  marks  of  mor!)idly 
vivid  mental  action,  are  tilings  for  which  tlio  patient 

'(•sf;rves  pity,  .scarcely  blame,  for  lie  knows  th(!ir  c.xistcncc, 

nfi  feel.s  the  tonnent  of  their  ma.stery  over  him.  That 
'lominion  may  incTcase  until  moral  or  intAlectnal  inmnity 
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is  established — a  result  not  unfrequent,  when,  misled  by 
the  clean  tongiie  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  to  which  insanity  of 
this  kind  belongs,  tlie  practitioner  has  only  debilUij  in  his 
head,  and  prescribes  stimulation  as  a  remedj'.  Such  cases 
people  the  lunatic  asylums. 

But  when  the  wlute  matter  of  the  brain  is  principally 
afl'ected  by  morbid  sympathy  with  tlie  stomach,  we  have, 
for  the  most  part,  mental  phenomena  indicating  oppres- 
sion of  the  mind's  physical  requisite.  There  is  slo'miess  of 
perception,  thought,  and  action  ;  ever}i:hing  is  trouble- 
some, or  impossible ;  attention  flags  ;  reading  and  talking 
are  alike  irksome  ;  reverie  takes  possession  of  the  patient, 
and  somnolence  often  steals  on  hun.  Besides  these  mental 
symptoms,  there  is  more  or  less  giddiness,  confusion, 
sense  of  wealaiess  of  the  brain,  expanding  sensation  of  the 
skull,  numbness  of  the  scalp,  intense  aching,  or  simply 
malaise  of  the  wliole  head.  The  external  senses  also 
suft'er ;  humming,  and  other  noises,  pervade  the  ea7\  and 
deafness  invades  it ;  the  vision  is  disturbed  by  black  spots, 
dark  crape,  steaming  vapours,  sparks  and  flashes  of  red  ; 
the  taste  is  obliterated,  or  is  pervaded  by  acid,  saline, 
mawkish,  putrid,  or  metallic  savours ;  and  the  s}nell, 
though  tlie  least  liable  to  distortion,  is  sometimes  crossed 
by  disagTceable,  and  occasionally,  agreeable  effluvia,  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  atmosphere.  These  perversions  of  the 
external  senses  are  rather  referable  to  the  disorder  of  the 
spinal  cord,  whence  the  nerves  of  those  senses  arise,  than 
to  the  brain  itself.  But  besides  tliat  they  arise  from  the 
cord  within  tlie  sknll,  the  congested  state  of  the  brain 
suilices  to  explain  the  deterioration  both  of  the  sensual 
and  mental  operations.  For  when,  in  consequence  of  long- 
continued  irritation  from  the  stomach,  the  brain  becomes 
the  recipient  and  the  retainer  of  an  imdue  quantity  of 
blood,  its  distended  blood-vessels  press  upon_  aU  the 
nervous  matter  contained  within  the  skull;  white,  grey, 
and  spmal,  and,  in  this  matter,  interfere  with  the  activity 
of  each  and  all.  Pressing  upwanls,  and  laterally,  the 
distention  afl'ects  the  ijreij  matter,  the  physical  orgiui  of 
the  mind's  activity  ;  hence  the  slowness  of  percejition  and 
thouidit.  Pressing  on  tlic  mass  of  white  matter  itself, 
and  downwards,  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
wlience  the  nerves  of  the  senses  originate,  the  delicieut 
volition,  tlie  irresolution,  and  tlic  i>crvcrtcd  or  delicieut 
external  senses,  are  readily  accounted  for.    iVud  such 
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-ressiire  mav  go  ou  to  apoplectic  suspeiisiou  of  all  the 
i.a-iilties,  seusilic,  perceptive,  thinking,  and  moving,  or  tell 

Illy  on  some  one,  cansiug  delicient  memory  on  particular 
^  ilijects,  palsy  of  some  particnlar  limb  or  set  of  muscles,  or 
unnihilation  of  some  sense,  as  of  vision  in  ajunnrosis. 
Fulness  of  the  white  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  either 

f  a  character  to  induce  apopleclic  seizure,  or  gi-adually  sap 
;he  integi'ity  of  the  functions,  and  cause  slowly-coining 
imbecility  and  palsi/.  The  different  conditions  of  circu- 
lation in' the  head,  leading  to  such  terminations,  will  be 
stated  when  speaking  of  these  two  maladies.  Meantime,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  mucous  indigestion  is  the  most 
common  originator  of  the  fidness  in  question. 

In  speaking  of  these  nervous  phenomena  of  chronic 
indigestion,  and  of  their  production  from  disordered  circu- 
laticTn  of  blood  in  the  gxeat  centres  of  the  animal  nervous 
system,  we  are  never  to  forget  that  such  circulation  is 
carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  ganglionic  nervous 
matter  distributed  in  those  centres.  The  brain,  in  fact, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  large  ganglion.  The  most  minute 
chanire  in  the  sensific,  motific,  or  mental  acts  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  circulation,  and 
therefore  in  the  ganglionic  intiuence.  Looking  back  to  the 
starting  point  of  the  whole  of  the  .sj^nptoras,  the  digestive 
organ.s,  the  great  centre  of  the  inhuence  alluded  to,  we 
cannot  fail  to  remark  the  importance  of  keeping  in  view 
the  physiological  fact  to  which  I  have  called  attention.  It 
has  the  strongest  bearing  on  the  treatment,  .since,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  mental  and  boddy  exercise,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  mode  of  connection  between  the  brain, 
which  is  to  perform  it,  and  the  stomach,  which  is  to  keenly 
feel  wliat  goes  on  in  the  brain.  Moreover,  this  feeling  is 
an  orfjanic  one ;  it  is  one  dependent  on  the  organic,  tlie 
ganglionic  community  of  nerves  between  the  two  points, 
the  stomach  ami  brain  ;  it  is  one  which  may  exist  to  tlie 
degree  of  the  most  inten.se  disease,  witlunit  eliciting  any 
aniiH'il,  feeling  whatever,  and  which,  tijereiore,  is  only 
e.\'})licable  on  the  ground  of  the  ganglionic  connection. 
Ulceration  of  the  Ktomacli  may  exist  without  an  (iidhud 

.sen.sation  ;  and  not  a  jiain,  ache,  or  any  other  feeling,  may 

precede  an  ai»o])lectic  seizure. 

Tfic  ,symi>t(*ni.s  of  chronic  imligestion  whi(,ii  refer  to  the 

-/  iw,  are  tho.se  denoting  irregidar  and  deficient  circulation 

iji  it.    The  HemniAiiiia  of  the  outer  surface  show  this  in  the 
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great  susceptibility  to  cold,  tlie  incapability  of  reacting 
against  the  elements.  Dyspeptics  are  always  more  or  less 
"  coddles,"  iind  tliat  instinctively,  for  let  a  breath  of  40"  of 
Fahrenheit  blow  on  the  sldu,  the  little  blood  that  is  in  it 
leaves  it,  and  the  internal  organs,  already  congested,  receive 
it  without  the  power  of  returning  it ;  and  the  coruiequeuco 
is,  increased  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  shivering 
and  a  feeling  of  misery  transmitted  from  the  sldn  to  the 
same  point,  and  to  the  brain.  In  this  manner  it  is  that 
cold  so  often  begets  intense  headaches  in  dyspeptics,  and 
occasionally  even  apoplectic  pressure  on  the  brain :  mnter 
is  well  kno'ft'n  to  be  the  season  for  frequent  apoplexies. 
Creejying  sensations,  and  those  of  jn'icking,  are  referable  to 
the  same  u-regular,  circidation  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
skin,  and  in  both  it  is  induced  by  the  temporary  increase 
of  ii'ritation  of  the  digestive  organs.  Flushes  of  heat  and 
of  redness  acknowledge  the  same  cause  ;  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  equilibriimi  of  the  circulation  is  partially  lost 
by  the  disorder  at  the  ganglionic  centre,  the  stomach,  and 
tlie  blood  is  urged  hither  and  thitlier,  according  to  the 
phase  of  irritation  existing  within.  Most  commonly,  how- 
ever, these  flushes  are  in  the  face  and  head,  those  parts 
receiving  more  blood  in  health,  and  sjTnpathizing  more 
directly  in  disease,  than  other  parts,  ^^'ith  the  digestive 
apparatus.  Stagnation  of  blood  in  spots  also  takes  place, 
and  pimples  then  appear,  cliiefly  in  the  face  also,  and  for 
the  reason  given  in  the  last  sentence.  Symptoms  of  this 
land  are  most  common  in  nervous  dyspepsia. 

Yet  these  ii-regnlar  distributions  of  blood  on  the  surface 
are  rude  but  laudable  efforts  of  the  internal  organs  to 
throw  their  disorder  on  the  less  important  organ — the 
skin ;  and  as  long  as  they  continue,  the  patient  may  be 
said  to  have  an  amount  of  vis  viice  in  him  sufficient  to  act 
upon  in  treatment.  In  such  cases,  there  always  remains 
sufficient  blood  in  the  skin  to  invest  it  with  some  of  the 
colour,  softness,  and  elasticity  apijertaining  to  life  ;  it  looks 
like  the  covering  of  a  living  frame.  But  in  many  eases  of 
chronic  dyspepsia,  the  internal  mischief  has  existed  so 
long,  or  has  been  of  such  a  destructive  character,  that  the 
skin  has  lost  all  its  vitality,  and  is  lilce,  in  aiijieai-ancc  as 
well  as  in  activity,  a  surface  of  iiarcliment.  It  docs  not 
feel  or  look  as  if  it  were  alive  ;  its  reactive  agency  is  sus- 
pended, and  except  for  cold,  it  has  but  little  sensation; 
there  is  very  delicicut  ckculatiou  in  it.    At  other  times, 
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the  skin,  though  dirty-looking,  and  without  a  shade  of 
healthv  hue,  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  the  elastic  jed 
Df  life  ■  This  state  is  often  present  as  the  result  of  purging 
»with  vec^etable  aperients,  colocjoith,  aloes  &c.,  and  implies 
'a  vitiation,  a  deterioration  of  the  blood,  that  deprives  it  of 
its  healthv  scarlet  hue,  and  endues  it  mth  the  unnatural 
^^hade  which  the  skhi  partakes,  which  is  not  so  much 
deficient  m  blood,  as  supplied  ^\'ith  bad  blood.    A  corrobp- 
:  ration  of  this  I  have  seen  m  many  instances,  where,  in 
female  patients,  as  the  skin  became  more  clear  and  ruddy, 
•the  periodical  illness,  which  had  been  m  the  outset,  of  a 
dark  imhealthy  coloiu-,  passed  into  the  vermi  ion  which 
pspeaks  for  a  more  wholesome  condition  of  the  blood  iliis 
sstate  of  skin,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the 
dead  contUtion  last  described,  which  is  more  ordinarily  the 
■result  of  cT-eat  abuse  of  the  nervous  system  m  excesses  of 
•  the  passions,  and  of  preparations  of  mercury  and  lodme. 
1  For  the  rest,  the  hregular  distribution  of  blood  to  the  skm, 
( as  shown  in'heats,  flushes,  puuples,  eruptions,  &c.,  is  more 
frequent  in  the  nervous  form  of  dyspepsia ;  the  dejiaencij 
of  blood  on  the  smface  as  shoAvn  in  the  mactive,  parchnient 
skin  is  more  frequent  in  long-continued  mucous  mdigestion ; 
and  'as  the  muddv,  vet  lively  skm,  indicative  of  vitiated 
blood,  is  a  sort  of  passage  towards  the  dead  skm,  so  is  it  to 
be  found  in  certain  phases  of  the  nervous,  as  well  as  the 
mucous  dyspefjsia. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  symptoms  whose  aggi-ega,tion 
constitutes  indigestion,  I  have  confined  myself  to  such  as 
may  arise  frtjm  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  its  nerves 
alone.    Others  there  are  which,  though  very  often  seen 
accompanj-ing  the  above,  are  by  no  means  essentials  of 
dysfjepsia ;  I  allude  to  disordered  secretions  of  the  livei", 
kidrievs,  and  bowels,  as  also  of  the  genital  organs.  Of 
these"!  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.     But  even 
of  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  let  it  be  understood 
that  only  a  portion  can  bo  present  in  the  same  individual, 
according  to  constitutional  jtredispositions,  and  the  ])hase 
of  stomach  irritation  that  obtains.   In  sonic,  the  dyspejisia 
originates  liead  syinptoins,  in  consequence  of  the  large  and 
active  (leveloinnerit  of  tlic  nervous  system  ;  in  others,  ot 
scTofulous  habit  and  contnictcd  chest,  tiie  stomach  is  the 
author  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air-tulics,  cougli  ol 
various  kind.s,  &c. ;  whilst  in  others,  again,  skin  disease  is 
the  chief  evidence  of  stomach  disease.    Tlie  same  apiiiiea 
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to  the  symptoms  iu  the  orgnn  itself ;  they  may  he  few  or 
mauy,  so  far  as  the  sensation  is  concerned,  accordmg  to 
the  organic  connection  between  it  and  the  bram.  Bnt  in 
diseased  sensations,  secretions,  and  movements,  there  is 
always  a  sufficient  number  of  symptoms  to  determme  the 
existence  of  indigestion,  mucous  or  nervous.  ^ 

Which  of  these  kinds  of  disorder  it  is,  may  be  in  great 
measure  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  above  detail  ot 
sioTis  where  I  have  marked  the  head  under  which  each 
STOiptom  comes.  But  it  may  be  profitable  to  place  the 
distinction  in  a  more  concentrated  form  under  the  eye  ot 
the  reader  ;  the  rather,  as  it  has  an  important  beai-mg  on 
the  treatment  of  each. 

Ai-ound,  and  especially  underneath  the  stomach,  there  is 
a  thickly-meshed  network  of  nerves  of  organic  life  (see 
frontispiece  engraving),  from  which,  after  infinite  suluLni- 
sions  mjTiads  of  twigs  ]iroceed  into  the  substance  ot  the 
stomach,  and  endue  its  inner  or  mucous  menibrane  with 
orr/anic  sensibility  and  secretorial  power.  ^  Intert-js-mec 
with  this  network  are  nerves  fi-om  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  whose  office  is  supposed  to  be  the  conveyance  ot 
s\Tnpathy  and  animal  sensation  to  and  from  those  organs 
and  the  stomach  ;  the  quantity  of  these  nerves  of  commu- 
nication varies  iu  individuals.  Now,  by  nerm.iis  indigestion 
I  mean  those  symptoms  which  indicate  irritation  ot  the 
nervous  network  about  the  stomach  ;  and  by  inucous  mdi- 
trestion,  those  which  point  at  the  linmg  membrane  oi  the 
stomach  as  the  seat  of  the  mischief  Such  a  distinction 
nncmestionably  exists,  and  influences  the  treatment  and 
the  result ;  but,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  where  m  one 
case  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  in  the  other  the  extremities, 
are  points  of  disorder,  one  ofttimes  runs  into  tlie  other, 
and  each  at  all  times  more  or  less  afiects  the  other,  the 
nervous  irritation  occasionally  disordering  the  niucous 
surface,  and  the  latter,  when  exasiierated,  involving  the 
whole  plexus  of  nerves,  and,  by  the  junction,  exciting  a 
most  formidable  species  of  dyspepsia.  Such  is  the  organic 
distinction ;  the  functional  one  wdl  be  best  exiiresscd  m 
the  followirig  parallel  table 

NEKVOUS  DYSPErSI.V,  UnJCOUS  DYSPEP.SIA, 

Occurs  in  persons  of  vivi.l  nervous  Occurs  in  persons  of  slow  nniml 

.  stem-  I'lrge  heads  and  active  sensations,  mcdinm  heads,  steady 

habits  ;'ia  women  and  youth.  minds  ;  in  middle  age. 
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NEKVOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 

Tiie  result  of  mental  shocks,  tense 
■j.dition  of  thought,  excesses  of 
.;•  passions,  mercury,  iodine, 
ium,  bitter  tonics,  sal  volatile, 
.  Also  follows  ou  nervous  fevers 
.ated  badly,  and  on  blood- 
ying. 

In  irs  course  is  accompanied  with 
i.iore  anim.il  pain,  spasms,  eructa- 
lions.  flatulence, sinking,  gnawing, 
great  and  frequent  but  otten  capri- 
,  cious  appetite,  distress  after  eat- 
i  ing,  slight  thirst,  bow-els  irregular, 
I  feces  sometimes  coloured,  some- 
t  times  otherwise. 

'  The  tongue  is  generally  red,  clean, 
and  swollen,  or  covered  with  a 
■white,  silvery  mucus,  the  lips  and 
grms  red  and  swollen,  eyelids  red, 
skin  flushed  in  places,  subject  to 
eruptions  and  pimples,  flesh  ema- 
ciated and  wiry. 

Restlessness  of  mind  and  body 
impatience,  irascibility,  pain,  and 
giddiness,  and  weakness  of  head. 
Produces  atonic  congestion  of  head 
and  gradual  palsy.  Causes  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  stomach  cough, 
and  even  tubercular  deposit  in 
Inng3.  The  liver  only  irregularly 
and  for  a  time  involved.  Pulse 
generally  quick  and  sharp. 


MUCOUS  DYSPEP.SIA. 

The  result  of  sedentary  habits, 
study,  excesses  of  diet,  especially 
eating,  saline  purgatives,  arsenic, 
and  other  mineral  tonics. 


In  its  course  begets  scarcely  any 
animal  sensations,  is  accompanied 
by  little  flatulence,  much  rising  of 
food,  deficient  appetite,  great 
thirst,  bowels  torpid,  evacuations 
■white. 


Tongue  flabby,  covered  with  co- 
loured fur,  red  edges  and  points 
appearing  at  the  sides  and  centre 
of  it,  lips  marbled  or  like  yellowish 
wax,  eyeUds  the  same,  skin  like 
parchm'ent,  body  turgid  with  uu 
healthy  fat. 

Tendency  to  somnolency  and  in- 
activity of  body,  irresolution  and 
depression  of  spirits;  dull  pain 
with  confusion  of  head.  Produces 
apoplectic  seizure  and  sudden 
palsy.  Excites  but  little  morbid 
sympathies  in  the  chest, _  but  is 
generally  allied  with  considerable 
disorder  of  the  liver.  Pulse  gene- 
rally dull,  hard,  and  comparatively 
slow. 


The.se  will  suffice  to  mark  the  pathological  differences 
hetween  the  two  states  of  dyspepsia  ;  although  there  are 
other  more  minute  si;,iis  -whicli  malce  tlie  line  of  demarca- 
tion still  more  pronounced.  They  are  important,  inasmuch 
a.s  they  indicate,  on  the  side  of  7U-r»o)iJi  (///.yicjisia,  fxces- 
give  irre{/uffi.r  functions  with  mal  di.striljution  of  Ijlood; 
whil.st,  on  the  part  of  ravom  dyxpcpda,  the  phenomena 
pfjint  to  opirrfmeil,  function  with  sttignatidu  and  congestion 
of  blood  in  important  organs  ;  considerations  which  mu.st 
necessarily  have  much  influence  on  the  treatuicut. 
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§  2.  TREATMENT  OF  INDIGESTIOIT. 

In  speaking  of  this,  we  have  to  refer,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  the  nervous  or  mucous  character  ot  the  disease. 
Not  that  I  would  have  those  epitheU  treated,  which  mean 
nothins?  save  as  they  are  representatives  of  states  0/  vitcUtUj 
these  are  what  we  have  to  deal  with.  Accordingly,  it  ^^^th 
mucous  disorder  there  be  some  of  the  signs  ot  nervous 
irritation,  such  as  the  sharp  pulse  and  clean  red  tongue,  as 
sometimes  happens,  this  evidence  of  the  irritation  m  ques- 
tion is  to  be  met  by  appropriate  measures,  not^^^thstandlng 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  disorder  buch  a  comph- 
cation,  though  not  unfrequent,  is  generaUy  temporary,  and 
is  traceable  for  the  most  part  to  some  passmg  menta^ 
ac^itation.  So  also  the  addition  of  mucous  is  olten,  mdeed 
more  frequently,  made  to  nervous  irritation,  and  3; 
tition  at  length  involves  the  Imuig  membrane  of  the  stoimxch 
in  permanent  disorder.  In  such  case  there  is  a  third  state 
of  dif'estive  derangement  to  treat. 

Tlfe  TREATMEN?  OF  NERVOUS  INDIGESTION  haa  m  V^eW 

the  reduction  of  a  purely  neryons  iiTita tion  of  a  chrome 
inflammation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  These  last  are 
exquSy  sensitive,  and  as  all  excitements  appbed  to  anv 
mrt  of  the  body  are  re-echoed,  as  it  were,  at  this  centre  oi 
£i?^  it  bioves  to  be  very  -reft t Wfor" 
applied     As  regards  the  stomach  itself,  tl  eretore,  the 
remedies  shovdd'be  chiefly  negat^ve-^,^  m  hdrawa  0 
food  and  beverage.   And  this  kind  ot  indigestion 
ex-Sexated  by  Oalk  of  food  than  by  the  higlity 
nutrit  ous  chiracter  of  it ;  hence  the  moderate  use  of  am- 
Sal  let  is  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach  than  the  larger 
Tail  ity  of  vegetable  food  that  would  be  required  for  he 
sood  appetite  which  usually  attends  this  iorni  of  the  dis- 
lase   A  smaller  bulk  of  animal  food  suflices  or  mitrnnen  , 
^ud  dots  not  distress  the  stomach  so  much;  besides ^hich, 
t l  e  ir  e<X-  and  deficient  ganglionic  nervous  power  cnuses 
a  ba(S  ysis  of  the  vegetable  diet,  winch,  instead  of  being 
a  Dad  audYMo  s        J         sraseous  elements  let 

ai  d  the  e':     1^1  ic^h^  b^^       not^tand  alone,  in  pro- 
t^X  S(^lt  distension  so  .li^tressingly  1— «i 
^«  n  ivmotom     But  it  must  not  be  supposec  that  «'iueu 
toKniS  diet  is  hereby  laid  down  as  the  mvanable 
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rule  of  diet.  Of  all  the  forms  of  indigestion,  tlie  nervous 
rt^ijiiijes  the  most  accurate  adaptation  of  diet  to  the  Protean 
t  liimf  es  of  the  fiuictions— changes  which  no  witmg  would 
mvev  to  the  reader.  In  these  remarks  I  only  pretend  to 
■zive  the  leading  indications  of  dietetic  management )  pro- 
fessiouaJ  experience  alone  can  detect  the  causes  for  its 
aaUv  or  weekly  alteration. 

For  a  simUar  reason  with  that  above  given— namely,  the 
irritable  and  feeble  state  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the 
ptomach,  liquifls  of  a  high  temperature  are  very  prejudicuil 
in  nervous  dvspepsia:  although,  for  the  purpose  of  quiet- 
ing some  sjnnptom,  flatulence,  spasmodic  pain,  sinldng,  or 
gnawing,  recourse  is  usually  had  to  the  hottest  tea  or 
other  Vegetable  infusion,  sometimes  to  hot  water  alone. 
This  destractive  practice  inveterates  the  instability  of  the 
stomach,  and  relaxes  its  powers  to  such  an  extent,  that 
many  patients  coming  to  filalvern,  ai-e  utterly  imable  to 
take  food  without  hot  water,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  cold  water  brings  on  acute  spasm  of 
the  stomach.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  part  of  the 
water  treatment  which  consists  in  drinking  cold  water 
requires  in  many  instances  to  be  withheld  for  a  time,  or  to 
be  verv  gradually  applied,  the  patient  taking  only  a  wine- 
glassful  at  one  time  :  and  even  this  I  have  been  obliged 
to  prescribe  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  55°.  In 
proportion  as  the  positive  remedies  produce  a  sedative 
effect  on  the  stomach,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be 
increa-sefl,  and  its  temperature  decreased. 

Those  positive  measures  should  have  for  aim,  the  reduction 
of  local  irritation  by  local  remedies,  and  the  establishment 
f  a  counteracting  irritative  process  in  some  organs  distant 
.  •>m  the  stomach. 

The  fir-it  of  these  is  effected  by  fomentations  with  hot 
^'.-ater  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
•  im  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
I  ondition  of  the  pul.se,  a  strong  one  ju.stifying  more 
fomentation  than  a  weak  one.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  varies  with  the  inten.sity  of  the  .symptoms;  the  more 
a^mtc  the  painful,  ones,  .spa.sm,  disten.sion,  &c.,  the  nearer 
to  the  boiling  ixAni  should  tlic  water  be.  During  the 
forncTitation,  tlie  stomach  will  bear  cold  water  more 
patiently,  and,  accordingly,  it  should  be  then  given  in 
frequent  .sips.  In  the  intervals  between  the  f(jiiientations, 
a  compre.s.H  should  be  worn  on  the  stiiiiiach,  wrung  out  of 
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warm  or  cold  water,  according  to  circumstances*  Wliere 
the  animal  heat  suifices,  the  compress  should  be  cold,  and 
frequently  \\Tung  afresh. 

Another  aim,  the  establishment  of  a  comiter-acting 
irritative  process  in  some  organ  distant  from  the  stomach, 
is  compassed  by  wet-sheet  packing,  rubbing  vnth  the  dnp- 
pino-  sheet,  long  sitz  baths,  and  footbaths:  the  two  former 
mduciii"  the  blood  towards  the  skin,  the  sitz  baths  driving  it 
towards^  the  lower  organs  of  digestion  from  the  upper  pd 
the  foot  baths  acting  in  a  more  transitory  way  as  c  envatives 
and  stimulants  to  the  abdominal  congestion.    And  it  sliouia 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  object  is  to  produce  a  counter- 
action, resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  m  its  character 
that  which  it  is  "intended  to  remove— namely,  a  nervous 
irritation.    For  instance,  it  is  not  desired  to  produce  a 
suppurative  congestion  of  the  sldn— such  as  would  generate 
Ijoils— but  that  amount  of  cutaneous  irritation  which  is 
exliibited  in  a  rash  or  itchy  eruption.    A  good  deal  ot 
friction  is  therefore  desirable,  and  thence  the  use  of  .he 
dripping  sheet  is  mostly  preferable  to  the  shallow  bath  t he 
rather,  Tf  the  patient  is  nmcli  shattered.    Nor  should  it  be 
employed  after  the  packing  sheet  only,  but  the  slan  slioiUd 
be  excited  by  it  alone,  once  or  twice  a  day  besides,  it  being 
peculiarly  gxateful  in  its  results  to  nervous  dyspeptics. 
The  lou"  sitz  baths,  besides  dramng  blood  towards  the 
lower  boVels,  and  creating  an  irritation  there,  also  excite 
the  nervous  ii-ritation  of  the  skin  of  the  loms,  the  itchmg 
of  which  very  often  makes  the  patient  lorget  all  his  sensa- 
tions about  the  stomach.    The  ibot-bath.s,  besides  being 
derivative,  attbrd,  by  the  combined  cold  and  friction  an 
amount  of  nervous  stimulation  to  the  centre  of  nutrition, 
which  tends  to  dissipate  the  congestion  of  it^  nerves ;  and 
thus  it  is  tliat  this  simple  remedy  so  often  brmgs  instant 
relief  to  malaise,  or  pain  of  stomach  or  head. 

But  it  is  in  the  emplojinent  of  the  wct_  sheet  packmg 
that  the  greatest  discrimination  is  recpured  in  this  nervous 
malady  "Although  in  the  gi-eat  majority  of  cases  it  is 
nece.s.sarv,  yet  does  its  prolonged  use  appear  to  aggravate 
many  ot- the  brain  snnptoms  of  the  disease  the  patient 
becoming  more  fidgctty,  hypochondriacal,  sleepiess,  and 

«  To  i.rcveut  repetition,  the  circniiisliinccs  ronniriiis  a  (li(Tcrc!icc  in 
the  clotail  ol  treatment  will  l,e  st.^ted  in  the  thinl  VMVt,  whu-h  treat, 
ol  sueh  a'lails.    The  rationale  of  tlunn  .viU  al.o  tall  nito  that  i-art. 
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■  ,  miilous.  It  is  true,  that  irritation  cannot  be  subdued 
N.ithout  lowering  tlie  energy  of  the  brain but  this  may 
be  done  in  a  more  gradual  and  less  pamhil  way,  by 
moderating  the  use  of  the  sheet;  packing  for  instance, 
onlv  every  other  day,  and  using  more  of  the  dripping  siieet. 
But  should  the  signs  of  its  trying  the  frame  too  much  come 
on  there  only  remains  to  desist  from  it  altogether  tor  a 
few  dav=i  or  a  week,  to  take  more  frequent  foot-baths,  and 
to  cUminish  the  amount  of  exercise.  Indeed,  as  regards  all 
the  positive  means  recommended,  the  practitioner  will  hud 
it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  vary  the  application, 
suspending"^  some  and  augmenting  others,  to  meet  the 
endless  vagaries  of  a  nervously  morbid  stomach. 

1  very  nice  part  of  treatment  to  adjust  is  tlie  amovmt 
of  ej-erclse.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  should  be  very 
sparinsly  used,  because  in  exercise  there  is  an  exertion  of 
the  seat  of  the  ^\-ill,  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  which  are 
already  kept  in  an  irritated  state  by  the  digestive  disorder, 
and  whose  excitement  in  the  act  of  locomotion  is,  by  the 
strong  .svmpathv  between  the  parts,  prejudicial  to  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach ;  it,  in  fact,  sends  new  irritation  to 
a  set  of  nerves  already  oppressed  "svith  a  morbid  amount  of 
it.   These  cases  require  all  the  acumen  of  the  practitioner ; 
for  on  the  question  of  exercise  hinges  that  of  the  amount 
of  water  treatment,  much  of  the  latter  demanding  more 
of  the  former,  and  vice  versa.    Nor  should  he  be  led  away 
bv  the  locomotive  energy  of  the  patient,  for  that  is,  for  the 
ao-t  part,  fictitious,  and  depends  on  the  unnatural  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  urged  in  their  ofhce  by 
the  unnatural  irritations  propagated  towards  them  by  the 
digestive  nerves.    Patients  in  this  state  have,  in  fiict, 
irapuhe,  not  matamed  enenjy.    They  talk,  walk,  and  eat 
rapidly,  b>it  each  has  the  effect  of  thickening  the  spittle, 
dr.ing  the  tongue,  and  renderinj^  the  pulse  sharp,  hard, 
and  rapid.    >"'either  does  exercise  increase  appetite  iu 
them ;  it  rather  annihilates  it. 

The  rule  to  detcnnine  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise 
in  nervous  dy.sjiepsia  i.s  to  watch  the  eflect  of  walking  on 
the  \-iHfera.  If  it  produces  any  of  the  following  symptoms, 
sinking  or  drai;cring  at  tlie  jiit  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  loss 
of  apjietite,  thirst,  dryness  of  mouth,  fretid  breatli,  liard, 
edged  pul.se,  and  shmnk  countenance,  it  will  not  advance 
the  dL-jease  towards  cure,  but  rather  exasperate  the  nervous 
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congestion  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  for  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  th,e  digestive  organs  pay  for  the  rest  of  tJie 
body;  exert  what  part  soever  you  may,  they  have  to  find 
the  materials  for  the  exertion.  Now,  nervous  indigestion 
very  rarely  bears  exertion  of  the  limbs,  -nithout  some  of 
the  above  signs  of  its  disagreement ;  and  it  is  therefore 
generally  advisable  to  refrain  from  much  walking,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  driving,  or,  if  the  weather  permits,  to 
sitting  in  the  air,  for  that  is  always  necessary.  Above  all, 
the  patient  shoidd  refrain  from  exertion  immediately 
before  a  meal,  and  should  remain  seated  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  eating.  Similar  reasons 
forbid  the  wasting  act  of  talking,  as  well  as  the  close 
application  of  the  mind  to  any  one  subject,  whether  it  be 
abstruse  or  superficial.  This,  indeed,  ranks  among  the 
frequent  causes  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 

Sleep  is  very  nncertam  in  the  disease,  and  theretore 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  caught  whenever  it  can,  in  day 
or  night,  even  after  a  meal,  if  the  brain  tends  towards  it. 
The  stomach  gains  thereby  so  much  absence  of  excitement 
from  the  walking  brain,  which  also  is  recruited.  I  con- 
stantly recommend  it  to  patients,  and  never  found  any  but 
agreeable  consequences  from  it.  Torment  is  cheated  of 
the  time  spent  in  sleep.  But,  except  in  the  e\i:reme  cases 
where  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  seriously  coraprornised, 
and  tremors,  giddmess,  and  faintings  prevail,  early  hours 
of  rising  should  be  observed,  nor  should  breakfast  be  taken 
in  bed.  .         ^  .,,  ,, 

The  clothing  of  nervous  dyspeptics  must  vary  wtli  the 
weather,  until  the  mternal  irritation  has  been  subdued 
to  the  extent  of  allowuig  of  better  sleep,  fewer  raorbiii 
sensations  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  more  exercise 
Cold  damp  is  the  most  intolerable  to  them  ;  the  east  wnd 
is  also,  theu-  niiserv  ;  and  at  periods  when  either  of  these 
is'  hkely  to  iireva'il,  silk,  or  some  fine  woollen  texture 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  they  have  a  congestion  and  feebleness  of  re-action  in 
the  internal  organs,  and  that  when  extcriuil  cold  is  applied 
continuously,  as  the  atmosphere  is,  blood  is  driven  m  upon 
those  organs,  they  not  possessing  the  organic  energy  to 
re-act  and  drive  'it  outwardly  again.  Dry  friction  wth 
hail-  gloves  or  rough  towels  is  beneficial,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised either  aftcr'the  baths  or  at  any  other  time.    It  is 
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Tv-ell  adapted'for  the  feet,  when,  after  a  foot-bath,  walking 

is  found  to  be  impracticable. 
After  these  outlines  of  the  treatment  of  nervous  mdi- 
stion,  I  proceed  to  illustrate  both  it  and  the  ordinary 
luptoms  of  the  disease  by  a  case  treated  by  me  at 

Malvern. 

Case  I.— ISTeevous  Indigestiok. 

"In  the  spring  of  1843,  a  gentleman  came  to  me  coni- 
plaining  of  incessant  sensations  of  various  kinds  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  gnawing,  sinking,  &c.,  but  of  no  actual 
pam.    Pressure  there  caused  no  pain,  but  almost  made 
him  faint.    He  mistook,  as  all  the  world  does,  these  sen- 
sations for  himger,  and  was  chewing  buscuit  all  day  long, 
under  which  diet  they  flourished  and  increased.  His 
appetite  was  good,  as  any  one  would  have  allowed  who 
saw  him  eat  his  ordinaiy  meals  as  he  did,  with  amazing 
rapidity.    But  after  its  gxatification  came  distress,  disten- 
sion of  stomach,  flushing  of  the  face,  restlessness,  &c.,  &c., 
and  continued  for  two  or  three  hours.    He  had  a  clean, 
red  tongue,  swollen,  and  deeply  split  in  all  directions,  a 
chronic  irritation  of  the  tonsils,  gums  that  were  receding 
from  the  teeth,  and  breath  hot,  but  not  foetid.  Bowels 
irregular  as  to  time  and  quality,  but  on  the  whole,  rather 
otnstipated.   The  pulse  was  shaqo  and  rapid.    The  heart 
otten  palpitated.    He  slept  excessively  badly,  his  thoughts 
bein^  rendered  most  vivid  and  painful  by  the  vigils.  He 
had  humming  in  his  ears,  and  occasional  slight  obscuration 
of  vision.    Flj-ing  pains,  stitches,  and  cramps  in  the  ribs, 
between  the  shoulder-blades,  about  the  hips  and  in  the 
fingers,  tea.sed  him,  and  gave  him  notions  of  rheumatism, 
scarcely  believing  that  with  such  an  appetite  he  could  have 
dysTjeji-sia !    His  mind  wa.s  on  the  whole  in-itable,  but  he 
had  sometimes  fits  of  depression  of  several  hours'  duration, 
in  which  he  made  no  complaint  of  sensations  in  the 
stomach.    He  could  not  apply  his  mind  long  to  any  one 
siibjerjt,  but  that  was  more  from  restlessness  than  inability. 
He  could  walk  any  distance,  but  loss  of  appetite,  sinking 
of  the  .stomach,  and  Hhrunken  face  were  the  coiisof|ucnce.s. 
The  feet  were  con.stantly  cold  ;  and  the  skin,  liighiy  sen- 
.sitive  to  cold,  often  took  on  the  state  called  'goose  skin.' 
It  had,  however,  too  much  colour  about  the  head  and  face. 
He  had  been  suffering  for  mrire  than  five  years,  and  not- 
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withstanding  his  appetite,  had  become  thinner  and  softer 
in  flesli.  He  had  all  the  active  habits  of  a  mercantile  man, 
and  it  was  the  long,  rmceasing  anxieties  of  his  avocation 
which  gi'adually  sapped  his  digestive  powers.  Of  conrse 
he  had  taken  all  the  aperients,  tonics,  alteratives,  &c.,  that 
coidd  be  devised. 

"What  I  did  to  this  patient  was  as  follows : — I  had  him 
fomented  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  every  night  with 
water  at  about  150°.    On  rising,  he  was  well  rubbed  with 
the  cold,  dripping  sheet,  the  same  at  noon,  and  at  five  p.m. 
He  drank  a  small  tmnbler  of  water  in  sips,  whilst  dressing 
in  the  morning ;  another,  in  hke  manner,  after  the  noon- 
day rubbing ;  again,  about  two  hours  after  dinner,  taken 
at  two  P.M. ;  and  one  between  tea-time  and  bed-time.  He 
wore  a  cold  wrimg  compress  on  the  bowels  all  day,  and 
wa-ung  it  afreijh  after  each  rubbing.    He  walked  half  an 
hour  after  each  dripping  sheet.    Cold  water,  cold  toast, 
and  a  very  little  butter  for  breakfast.    About  five  ounces 
of  well-done  meat,  and  some  stale  bread,  and  salt,  for 
dinner ;  and  the  same  food  as  at  breakfast  for  half-past 
six  P.M.    After  four  days  of  this,  he  was  packed  in  the 
half-wet  sheet  every  morning,  and  rubbed  with  the  drip- 
ping sheet  after  it.    All  the  rest  as  before.    In  the  coirrse 
of  three  weeks,  he  began  to  feel  weaker,  hit  more  quiet  in 
himself.    His  sleep  had  improved,  also.    He  then  discon- 
tinued the  fomentations,  and  took  a  sitz  bath  at  60°  for 
twenty  minutes  at  noon,  in  place  of  the  dripping  sheet.  I 
ordered  hun  more  water,  especially  before  brealifast.  Tlie 
bowels  had  become  more  constipated  than  before,  and 
although  opening  very  slightly  only  every  three  or  fom- 
days,  no  sign  of  fever  appeared.    Two  weeks  of  the  sitz 
iDath,  which  had,  meantime,  been  taken  t^Wce  a  day,  made 
impression  on  the  bowels,  which  gi'adually  became  more 
free,  with  a  previous  degTee  of  flatidence  that  was  as- 
founding.    In  the  seventh  week,  he  was  considerably 
relaxed  In  his  locomotive  powers,  and  much  preferred  rest 
to  movement.    But  with  all  this  apparent  loss  of  strength, 
he  was  actually  organically  stronger ;  his  pulse  was  rouniler 
and  softer,  and  he  had  no  sinking  at  the  stomach.  He 
now  left  oft'  the  morning  packing,  and  took  only  a  cold 
.shallow  bath  then,  the  two  sitz  liatlis,  cold,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  for  tliirtv  minutes  each,  and  two  foot  baths  of 
ten  minutes  each.    Under  this  regime,  he  began  to  regain 
his  alaci-ity  in  eight  or  ten  days,  when  he  was  suddenly 
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seized  vdth  giddiness,  uausea,  and  tremblings,  winch  m 
the  course  of  eighteen  hours  termmated  in  a  copious  diar- 
rhcea  This  coStiuued  for  four  days  ^vith  varied  intensity, 
the  appetite  remauiing  good  all  the  tune,  and  the  nervous 
svsteiQ  quiet.  This  internal  crisis  took  away  some  of  the 
more  distressing  smptoms— the  fiushmg  of  the  face,  the 
palpitati.m,  the  cramps  about  the  hips ;  and  it  increased 
the  warmth  of  the  feet.  During  its  continuance,  the 
patient  ceased  to  take  the  sitz  baths,  but  made  no  other 
chair^e  m  this  treatment.  During  the  previous  fortnight, 
al^o  ""l  had  improved  his  diet  by  a  greater  cpiantity  of 
animal  food,  and  simidtaneously  ^vith  that,  had  increased 
the  amoimt  of  exercise.  Every  now  and  then  there  would 
appear  some  sharpness  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  throat, 
aL'ainst  which  I  employed  a  single  wet-sheet  packing, 
which  never  failed  to  reduce  the  reviving  irritation. 

"  Curciimstances  obliged  this  patient  to  leave  Malvern 
in  the  eleventh  week  of  his  sojourn.  He  left  it  vnth.  this 
gaui_-|jetter  sleep,  quieter  nerves  when  awake,  spasmodic 
sensatiorus  of  stomach  and  limbs  gone,  bowels  regular, 
pulse  larger,  breathmg  deeper  and  longer,  palpitations 
gone,  flesii  firmer  and  fidler.  But  he  was  still  far  from 
well,  for  his  stomach  was  very  touchy :  under  the  greatest 
c-are  of  his  food,  there  stUl  remained  some  feeling  of  dis- 
tention and  signs  of  flatidence  after  it ;  and  then,  too,  he 
did  not  feel  so  quiet  as  he  had  done  before  the  meal. 
However,  I  gave  him  full  directions  how  to  proceed,  desir- 
ing him  to  pack  once  a  week,  take  the  cold  shallow  bath 
for  two  minutes  every  morning,  a  cold  sitz  bath  for  half 
an  hour  once  dailv,  to  wear  the  stomach  compress,  and  to 
drink  six  tumbler.s  of  water  daily.  He  continued  this  plan, 
as  well  a.s  a  stringent  diet  I  prescribed,  for  four  or  five 
months  after  quitting  Malvern,  coiTespondmg  with  me 
meanwhile ;  and  at  length  gained  his  end  in  the  restoration 
of  a  .stoniacli  and  nerves  which  were  conducting  him,  with 
unerring  certainty,  to  the  dangers  of  brain  congestion  and 
palsy,  or  to  the  horrors  of  hyjjochondriasis." 

Cases  of  the  above  kind  are  very  common  in  iiersons  of 
hu.sine.s.s,  and  of  active  ami  anxious  minds — a  large  class 
in  Engli.Hh  society.  The  usual  mode  of  treatment  is  to 
arid  fuel  to  the  fire  at  the  stomach,  in  the  sliape  of  tonic 
and  alterative  medication  and  stimulating  diet.  Yet  is  it 
not  the  less  tnie  that  the  patient  mu.st  be  made  ajiparadly 
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weaker  in  order  to  be  made  ahsolutely  stronger.  Tliat 
irritation  of  the  stomach  nerves  which  disorders  the  bram, 
now  causing  violent  impulsive  and  fictitious  energy,  and 
again  tremblings,  must  be  reduced;  and  this  done,  tlie 
brain  loses  its  old  irritant,  and  returns  to  what  it  really 
is_a  very  weak  disabled  brain,  sending  a  very  sniaU 
amount  of  sustained  energy  to  the  limbs.  This_  lowering 
part  of  the  process  is  effected  by  the  fomentations,  wet- 
sheet  packing,  and  diet,  which,  while  they  seem  to  en- 
feeble the  brain,  relieve  the  viscera  fi-om  oppression,  and 
enable  them  to  act  more  forcibly  and  healthily.  Hence  my 
saying  that  the  patient  is  "absolutely  stronger,  though 
"apparently  weaker real  strength  is  to  be  lovmd  m  the 
healthy  viscera  alone. 

The  building  up  in  such  a  case  as  the  above  is  a  very  nice 
process,  so  small  is  the  u'ritant  that  is  capable  of  arousmg 
the  old  mischief  again.  With  all  the  care  possible,  some 
of  it  wUl  return,  as  the  reader  observes,  m  the  necessity 
for  occasional  wet-sheet  packing  far  on  m  the  treatment 
The  tonic  effects  of  the  water-cure  requu-e  to  be  tempered 
ever  and  anon  by  its  antiphlogistic  parts,  when  it  has  to 
deal  with  such  a  malady  as  a  nervous  dyspepsia  •  and  this 
^s  one  reason  wherefore  so  much  time  is  required  to  over- 
come it.  And  it  is  the  great  reason  wherefore  the  ordi- 
nary medication  and  diet  faU  to  overcome  it  at  all;  then- 
effects  are  wholly  irritatmg.  For  the  rest,  sis  months  is 
a  sufficiently  short  period  to  conquer  so  slippery  an 
antao-onist  as  a  morbidly  nervous  stomach,  whicii  lias 
generally  endured  for  more  than  as  many  years ;  and  1 
would  caution  the  reader  against  recorded  cases  of  the 
disease  cured  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Such  cases  never  have 
occurred,  and  never  ^\t11  occiu-,  save  m  the  advertisements 
and  pamphlets  of  charlatan  miters. 


§  3.  TREATMENT  OF  MUCOUS  INDIGESTION. 

At  an  early  stage,  not  long  after  it  has  desexved  the 
epithet,  "chronic,"  the  disease  is  best  managed  by  mode- 
rate wet-sheet  pa'cking^that  is,  every  ot'ier  morning ;  the 
cold  shallow  bath  every  morning;  sitting  baths  ot  lialt-an- 
hour  tw  e  a  day,  with  friction  of  the  abdomen  during  the 
S  ten  Ininutes  of  each;  and  abundant  drmkmg  ot  water. 
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But  the  practitioner  of  the  water-cure  must  not  expect 
such  easy  cases.  He  ydil  find  those  only  seek  his  aid  who 
have  had  the  simple  acute  indigestion  exasperated  by  bad 
treatment,  and  bv  continued  excesses,  until  the  former 
has  ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  the  means,  and  the 
latter  from  the  sheer  impossibUity  of  committing  any 
more,  the  jaded  stomach  revolting  against  everything 
oflered  to  it.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  wliich 
I  have  seen  here,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  gave 
evidence  by  the  tongue  of  utter  loss  of  tone,  with  great 
per\'ersion,  and  sometimes  suppression  of  the  mucous 
secretion.  The  want  of  appetite,  and  the  deficiency  of 
biiiarj-  and  faecal  secretions,  also  pointed  to  the  oppressed 
and  obstructed  function  of  the  digestive  nerves  generally. 
j!Sor  do  the  brain  phenomena  lead  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion, for  there  we  behold  depression  and  stupor  of  mind, 
irresolution,  and  loss  of  volition,  dull,  heavy  pain,  and 
dulled  senses.  The  sldn,  too,  partakes  of  the  same 
inactivity,  and  is  bloodless,  harsh,  inelastic,  and  altogether 
obstructed  in  its  perspiratory  office.  In  addition  to  all 
which,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  patient  is  of  rather  a  slow 
than  a  vivid  temperament  of  body,  has  a  slow  pulse,  slow 
movements,  and  but  a  smaU  degTee  of  mental  vivacity. 

Taking  thesse  facts  into  consideration,  the  indications  of 
cine  are,  to  remove  obstruction  of  fimction,  and  to  give 
tone.  Before  prescribing,  with  a  view  to  the  former,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  well  whether  there  be  no  lingering 
of  active  irritation  in  the  digestive  organs,  or  no  com- 
mixture of  nervous  disorder  with  the  mucous.  Reference 
to  the  s-ubject  of  nervous  dyspepsia  will  show  how  this  is 
to  be  ascertained.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it 
forma  a  third  indication,  and  the  Jirst  to  be  attended  to. 
This  is  done  by  the  daily  use  of  the  wet-sheet  pacldng, 
and,  jxirhaps,  of  niglitly  fomentation  too.  When  by  these 
mean.s  the  pul.se  lias  lost  all  sliarpness,  and  pain  and 
gnawing  of  the  jAt  of  the  stomach,  &c.,  are  reduced,  we 
proceed  to  remove  the  obstruction  to  the  function  of  the 
mucous  memVmme.  This  is  done  by  rousing  the  outer 
mucous  membrane,  tlie  skin,  to  rc-assume  its  office  by 
bringing  to  it  a  quantity  of  blood — of  blood  wliosc  excess 
is  opi>re.ssing  the  office  of  the  irdcrnaL  mucous  mondirane. 
Tlie  .sweating  i)rocc.ss  is  one  of  tlie  means  employed  for 
this  purjfose,  with  the  cold  Hhaiiow  bath  ior  three  or  four 
minutes  after  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  velienient  revulsion  to 
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the  skin.    Sweating  should  he  used  every  day,  or  every 
second  day,  according  to  tlie  effects  of  pain  or  palpitation 
it  produces  m  the  head  and  heart ;  and  it  may  be  done 
either  before  breakfast,  or  a  couple  of  hours  alter  it  As 
the  object  is  not  to  lose  a  quantity  of  perspu-atory  fluid, 
but  to  ch-aw  blood  to  the  surface,  the  patient  maj'  go  into 
the  cold  bath  when  the  moisture  has  If  en  on  the  skm 
-  eight  or  ten  minutes.    T^vice  m  the  day  he  should  ake  a 
cold  sitz  bath  for  thirty  minutes  ;  and  alter  the  Ws 
have  been  brought  into  action,  the  douche  may  take  t  e 
place  of  one  of  the  sitz  baths,    ^t^his  point,  also  the 
sweating  may  be  relaxed  for  a  period.    But  as  the  eflect 
of  the  Iweating  and  douching  is  to  rouse  the  s>^  em  o 
extraordinary  ?flbrts,  it  may  be  well,  no^y  and  then,  to 
take  a  wet-ieet  packing,  in  order  to  o^^^f^  the  genera- 
tion of  constitutional  irritation,  into  f  "*.t^°«^^*^Sve 
may  run.   To  fiu'ther  them,  the  patient  dunng  tl  e  above 
treatment,  should  drmk  water  copiously— that  ib,_  liom 
se'?n  to  ten  tumblers  daily,  by  which  he  both  quickens 
he  chemico-vital  changes  of        ^^ody,  and  dilutes  J^^^ 
morbid  secretions  of  a  diseased  membrane  In^^eed 
water-cb-iuking  is  a  very  important  part  of  tl  f;  tieatmen 
of  mucous  dyspepsia,  in  which  the  mass  of  tbe  blood  b 
a  ways  more  or  less  diseased,  as  a  consequence  of  bad 
Sic  iiice  and  imperfect  digestion,  not  to  mention  the 
Srugs  th^t  have  beei  absorbed  into  it  durmg  years,  and 

''ieSt™Sis  copious  water-drinking,  and  these  long 
■  sitz  baths  demand  a  good  amount  of  exercise  to  promote 
;    he  absorp  on  of  the^one,  and  to  produce  re-.action  alter 
t  e  atte  ■    And,  in  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  walking  shoidd 
practised  for'an  hour,  or  more,  V^efore . each  meal  and 
'   ma}  be  beneficially  varied  by  horse  exercise  S5;l«itai^, 
ciilent  and  idle  practices,  are  most  prejudicial  heie.  Lvei 
t  it  house,  the  mind  of  the  patient  should  be  om.p  ed 
^th  conversation,  games  that  interest  without  stretc  n  ig 
S  attention,  and  lx,oks  of  fancy  rather  than  philosoph>. 

The  Ue  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  appetite 
esicki l  y  at  the  outset  of  the  treatment,  when  t  is  foi 
fi^^  inrt  verv  deficient,  and  is  even  replaced  by 

Wll'  of  fo  Id    I^:  would  be  absurd,  in  such  case,  to 
Tl  mn°  foo    or  much  of  any  kind  of  aliment  into  the 
put  St  °"g  ooa,  o  m        ^^^^^^^^  movement  enough 

T^^h^y  «-trie  juice  to  e^^ct  its  digestion. 
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Ir  is  better  to  withdraw  animal  food  for  a  time,  and  give 
he  patien  farinaceous  and  milk  diet ;  for  milk  generally 
\oTeS  hi  mucous,  but  seldom  in  nervous  mdigcstion. 
'Ke  s^^oljection'to  hot  liquids  which  obtains  m  nei™^ 
nrmUes  to  mucous  irritation  of  the  stomach,  though  liquids 
oeSy  i^re  more  admissible  here  than  m  the  former 
bSce    But  as  this  implies  a  low  degree  of  nutrition, 
.  "o;  whde  such  diet  is  in  use,  modification  "lust  l)e  made 
in  the  nue  for  exercise   ust  propounded     Duiing  the 
Lt  week  or  two  of  treatment,  smaU  diet  and  short 
?£rcile  must  go  together.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
aTOctite  very  rarelf  fails  to  appear;  and  then  is  the 
Sod  to  Ske  a  gLlud  improvement  of  the  ciuality  of 
the  food  fdving  Avhite  meat  overy  other  day,  then  reel 
meat  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  degrees,  as  more  exer- 
cise more  air,  and  more  water  treatment  are  ciuickenmg 
the  waste,  and  inducing  appetite,  allowmg  meat  once  dady 
and  auo-ilieuting  the  quantity  of  it.     Detads  of  these 
general  "directions  must  be  regulated  by  the  practitioner 
Iccording  to  the  fluctuating  ^dtality  of  the  patient.    He  is 
a  yerv  coarse  manager  of  disease  who  gives  a  diet  table, 
and  leaves  the  patient  to  it  through  all  the  varjan" 
circum-stances  of  a  bodUy  frame  under  potent  medical 
treatment-treatment  which  is  dady  and  hourly  eftectiug 
chano-ps  in  that  frame.    But  in  any  case,  the  quantity  ot 
food  "should  be  kept  under,  particularly  as  m  mucous 
dysT,ep.sia  the  s^Tiipathy  ^^'ith  the  brain  is  gi'eat,  and  the 
cu-culation  of  blood  there  tending  to  fidness     In  tact, 
chronic  mucous  dy.spepsia  is  the  gTcat  parent  of  apoplexy. 

When  .stronger  food  and  more  exercise  are  taken,  the 
clothing  should  be  decreased,  and  flannel  underclothes 
dii5pen.Hld  with.  In  a  few  cases,  cotton  drawers  and 
wai.stcoat.s  may  take  the  place  of  flannel,  it  it  be  the 
winter;  but  if  warn  weather  is  expected,  it  is  better  to 
give  up  both.  Thi.s  lifeless  skin  must  receive  all  the 
stimulu.s  which  air,  as  well  as  water  can  afiord  to  it,  and 
it  rnu.st  Ix;  made  to  jierform  its  full  share  of  the  functional 
chan;.'e.H  which  con.stitutc  life,  and  which,  in  this  kind  ot 
dy.Hpep^^i''^  are  almo.st  wholly  performed  by  the  weaned 
and  congested  internal  skin,  the  delicate  and  highly  sym- 
pathizing mucou.s  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  following  ca-so  is  in  exemplification  of  what  pre- 
cedes : — 
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Case  II.— Mucous  Indigestion. 

A  gentleman,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  after  masking 
acnte  attacks  of  indigestion  for  years  by  tlie  usual  mean-s 
of  a  mercurial  and  a  purgative,  and  indulging  freely,  mean- 
while, in  the  causes  of  it— namely,  good  hmcheons  and 
dinners  and  bad  hours— at  last  came  to  a  stand-still  from 
sheer  loathmg  of  food.    The  most  potent  condiments 
would  sometimes  enable  him  to  get  do\ra  a  small  quantity 
of  meat,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  scalding  soup :  but  spite 
of  these  and  innumerable  tonics,  vegetable  and  mineral^ 
he  went  from  bad  to  worse,  slept  incessantly,  but  vnXh 
horrid  dreams,  was  either  listless  or  irritable  when  awake, 
complained  of  didl  headache,  thii-st,  and  bad  mouth,  became 
corpident  in  the  body,  puffy  in  the  lace,  emaciated  in  the 
limbs,  and  dirty-skinned  all  over.    The  ladneys  acted 
little,  the  bowels  less,  and  the  skin  not  at  all.  No  exercise, 
no  medicine  could  make  hun  sweat,  and  he  expressed  his 
total  disbelief  of  my  power  to  produce  it.    His  pale  gums, 
red  and  yellow  tongue,  and  almost  bloodless  lips,  showed 
the  stoppage  of  blood-maldng  and  the  concentration  ot 
what  blood  there  was  in  the  internal  parts.    As  usual,  he 
had  taken  infinite  mercury  in  different  forms,  and  tomes 
of  all  kinds  after  the  establishment  of  the  chronic  disease ; 
and  it  was  the  alarming  eftect  of  one  of  these,  iron  m  the 
shape  of  chalybeate  water,  on  the  head,  which  alarmed 
hun,  and  induced  him  to  try  the  water  treatment  as  a 
tonic  without  medicine.    In  fact,  the  tendency  which  this 
land  of  dyspepsia  has  to  cause  apoplectic  fulness,  was 
fearfully  a'ggTavated  by  the  iron  water;  which  had^  been 
prescribed,"  because  the  patient  gave  signs  of  dehcieut 
blnod— as  if  iron  \vithout  digested  food  could  supply  it. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  days  I  restricted  the  treatment 
of  this  patient  to  rubbing  with  the  cold  dripi.ing  sheet, 
raornin'T,  noon,  and  evening,  one  or  two  foot-baths  ilai  iy, 
six  or  "seven  tumblers  of  water,  the  compress  on  tlie 
bowels,  about  three  hours'  walking.  I  allowed  hun  to  cat 
what  he  could,  wthin  the  limits  of  plainly-cooked  tresli 
meat  and  farinaceous  matter;  but  he  got  no  hot  oi 
alcoholic  liquid.  My  object  was  to  accustom  his  .skiii  to 
the  shocks  of  cold,  and  by  the  friction  ^^f.^^l'^^'^'l^j 
some  circulation  and  development  ot  ^^^j*  ^V,,.  1  ed 
thought  tills  was  sufficiently  attained,  I  had  him  pa<.kcd 
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with,  a  damp  towel  in  front  of  the  body  every  morning, 
t;  >llowed  bv  the  dripping  sheet ;  which  List  was  repeated 
;is  before  m  the  day.    As  he  warmed  the  towel  well,  I 
entered  upon  another  phase  of  the  treatment,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  internal  irritation.  His  food  was  made  entirely 
farinaceous,  and  if  there  was  no  appetite  for  that,  he  took 
none.    As  a  consequence  of  this  diet,  exercise  was  for- 
bidden, except  for  a  short  space  after  each  bath.     He  now 
went  on  from  the  towel  packing  to  the  partial,  and  then 
the  entire  sheet  packing,  at  first  once,  and  then  twice  a 
day;  in  which  he  gi-aduaUy  warmed  more  and  more 
quickly.    Alter  three  or  foiu-  and  twenty  days  of  this,  his 
sensations  were  much  improved  ;  he  had  more  elasticity 
and  less  somnolence.    His  tongue,  though  more_  moist, 
•was  even  more  furred  than  before  ;  but  his  appetite  was 
improved — not  so  his  diet.    At  the  end  of  the  fom-th 
week,  however,  this  cheering  prospect  was  overclouded  ; 
jfrequently  recurring  nausea  and  bitter  risings  troubled 
Mm ;  the  water  he  cbank  rose  into  his  mouth ;  he  felt 
feeble,  sometimes  faint ;  yet  his  appetite  remained  through 
all  thi.s,  not  great,  but  better  than  for  many  months  before  : 
the  bowels  were  more  obstinate  than  ever,  and  the  evacua- 
tions almost  totally  coloiu-less.    All  this  told  me  that  the 
process  of  reducing  the  irritation  had  gone  far  enough, 
and  that  the  digestive  organs  were  making  an  efibrt  to 
throw  their  mLschief  on  some  other  organs,  which  effort 
made  the  present  tumult  of  sensations.    Now,  therefore, 
was  the  time  to  aid  these  efibrts  by  the  sweating  process — 
by  inducing  a  transfer  to  the  .skin.    I  therefore  sweated 
him,  and  this  was  effected  in  three  hours,  notwithstanding 
his  defiance  to  the  contrary.     Three  .successive  days  of  it 
.seemed  to  free  the  liver  from  irritation,  for  the  bowels 
oyjf;ned,  and  bile  began  to  appear  in  the  evacuations.  He 
also  took  two  sitz  Iwiths  daily,  of  half  an  hour  each  ;  wore 
the  (:(>Jtq)T:HH  ;  drank  eight  or  ten  tumVilers  of  water.  The 
appearancr;  of  bile  induced  me  to  give  him  a  small  quantity 
of  meat  every  otlier  day  ;  and  witli  this  augmentation  of 
food,  to  augment  the  amount  of  exercise.     This  treatment 
did  very  well  for  a  week  ;  at  which  time  it  seemed  to  tax 
the  head  .somewhat,  whcrcfV)re  the  sweating  was  discon- 
tinued for  two  or  three  day.s.     Again,  alter  its  daily 
re3umj)tion  for  five  or  six  days,  the  liead  sultcnsd  ;  and  1 
therefore  had  him  sweated  and  ])acke(l  in  tin;  wet  sheet 
alternate  days,  the  latter  beiu;:  ■utendcd  tu  modify  the 
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exciting  effect  of  the  former.  Under  this  plan  he  got  cn 
admii-ably ;  the  bowels  acted  every  second  day ;  the 
tongue  cleaned  gradually  from  the  tip  backwards  (an 
excellent  sign— much  better  than  when  it  suddenly  cleans 
all  over) ;  the  strength  improved,  as  did  also  the  appetite, 
which  was  soon  gTatified  with  a  small  quantity  ot  meat 
daily  ;  coincident'  wdth  which  he  was  told  to  take  as  much 
walking  exercise  as  he  could.  During  all  this  tinie  the 
colour  of  the  skin  had  been  steadUy  improvmg,  wlnlst  the 
bulk  of  the  patient  had  been  rapidly  decreasing— m  fact, 
he  had  grown  thin  ;  he  had  lost  a  quantity  of  putty,  dis- 
eased llesh,  and  Avas  gaining  some  usefid  muscle  and 
healthy  nervous  matter.  He  was  not,  however,  without 
bad  days,  when  nausea  would  prevail,  and  even  end  in 
bilious  vomitins ;  but  this  never  lasted  beyond  the  day, 
and  was  an  indication  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  inter- 
nal organs  to  rid  themselves  of  their  irritation.  Aervous 
headache  would  sometimes  occiu-  too,  which  a  foot-batli 

took  oft".  .  n       ,      T      1  1 

So  the  patient  went  on  until  nine  weeks  hacl  elapsed  : 
I  then  allowed  his  svstem  to  rest  ibr  a  week,  .giving  Inm 
only  a  shallow  bath  in  the  morning.    Three  weeks  after 
he 'had  resumed  it,  and  when  the  bowels  were  m  perie^ct 
order  every  day,  he  took  the  douche  at  noon^  one  sitz  bath 
of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  the  col(l  shallow  bath 
for  three  or  four  minutes  every  morning,  an(l  the  sweating 
only  twice  a  week,  tlie  wet-sheet  packing  being  altogether 
discontinued.    The  oh]  ect  of  this  plan  was  to  produce  the 
third,  or  tonic  ettect,  after  the  reduction  ot  irritation,  in 
the  fifteenth  week  of  treatment,  after  a  lew  hours  ot 
malaise,  a  small  boil  made  its  appearance  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  loins,  and  grew  to  a  good  sized  one  m  fom-  or  hye 
days  but  with  no  constitutional  disturbance,  though  ^^ith 
a  'rood  deal  of  inconvenience  in  movement.    Appetite  and 
aUthe  functions  went  on  well  the  whole  time  ot  t  iis  boil 
which  suppurated,  discharged,  and  alter  a  fortnight  dried 
up    Immediately  after  this,  the  ]iaticnt  left  me  an<l  at 
h  s  home  only  took  the  morning  shallow  bath,  1^]^°^ 
^  tumblers  of  water  dail^^.   Nevertheless,  1'^^ 
time  to  time,  during  the  following  four  montlKs,  a  bod 
Srriiig  in  difterent^.arts  of  the  body,  which  teased  luin 
for  a  few  ilays  by  impeding  some  moA'cmcnt,  but  the  in- 
Z^^on  of  wldch  was  ettectually  prcvn^ed  iVom  tang 
excessive  by  the  application  ot  wet  cloths  to  it.  Alto 
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-ether  this  patient  was  imder  my  immediate  care  eighteen 
'veeks,  and  the  action  of  the  treatment  remained  more  or 
less  for  four  montlis  afterwards;  so  that  I  loolc  upon  this 
ease  as  imder  treatment  for  eight  months.  He  had  been 
more  than  that  nimiber  of  years  getting  worse. 

The  ahove  case  presents  a  more  complicated  and  a  more 
serious  state  of  disorder  than  the  preceding  one,  and,  m 
fact,  mucous  dyspepsia  is  always  a  more  dangerous  malady 
than  the  ner^'ous  form,  which,  however,  is  usually  more 
tedious,  and  requires  more  nicety  of  treatment.  In 
mucous  indigestion,  there  is  first  of  all  an  inflammation  ot 
the  Iming  membrane  of  the  stomach  to  subdue,  towards 
which,  fomentations  and  the  wet  sheet  are  directed ;  then 
there  is  blood  to  be  made  to  uoiuish  the  exliausted  body, 
particularly  its  extremities  and  skin,  and  the  appetite, 
which  gTows  as  the  inflammation  dinrinishes,  effects  this, 
aided  by  the  copious  taking  of  cold  water;  and  lastly,  but 
simultaneously  v.iih  the  formation  of  blood,  there  is  the 
neces-sity  for  directing  it  towards  the  exterior,  so  as  to 
prevent^  its  congestion  in  the  very  mternal  organs  which 
it  is  the  aim  to  relieve,  and  this  the  sweating  and  douche 
tend  to  eftect.    So  that  it  will  be  seen  how  complicated 
the  indications  of  treatment  are  in  such  cases,  and  how 
much  patience,  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  i)hy- 
sician,  is  necessary  for  C7.ire.    You  may  give  fictitious, 
temporarj-  appetite,  by  bitters,  &c. ;  you  may  send  blood 
to  the  surface  for  a  period  with  various  stimulants,  but 
you  can  neither  maintain  appetite  until  you  have  got  rid 
of  mucous  inflammation,  nor  Iceq^  blood  on  the  surface 
until  you  have  made  it,  and  directed  it  thither,  and  these 
two  ends  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  hygienic  means  of 
the  water  treatment.     But  another  feature  of  these  cases 
which  requires  much  judgment  to  detect  and  manage,  is 
the  tendency  towards  fulness  of  the  head,  in  proportion 
a-s  he  find.s  the  predominance  of  which,  the  physician  must 
relax  hi.H  mea-sures,  the  sweating  more  yiarticularly.  The 
liver,  too,  i.s  generally  gorged,  if  not  mtjre  deeply  involved; 
but  the  sweating  is  most  jtowerful  in  relieving  that  con- 
dition.   Of  course,  if  there  lie  signs  of  softening,  or  any 
other  organic  change  of  the  brain,  or  permanent  harden- 
ing or  enlargement  of  tlie  liver,  tl:e  case  is  not  one  for 
treatment,  except,  in  the  latter  event,  for  mere  palliation; 
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wlien  the  brain  is  organically  affected,  it  is  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  any  treatment. 

Nervous  dyspepsia  very  often  generates  mucous  dys- 
pepsia, just  as,  in  the  chest,  nervous  asthma,  by  constantly 
irritating  the  lungs,  and  bringing  them  into  excessive  and 
irregular  play,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes, 
and  mucous  or  humid  asthma.  Even  whilst  the  nervous 
state  alone  predominates,  the  mucous  lining  undergoes 
sudden  changes  of  secretion,  indicative  of  very  irregular 
circulation  of  blood  in  it;  and  the  occasional  dryness, 
thu-st,  and  foulness  of  the  mouth,  point  to  passing  inflam- 
matory congestion  in  that  membrane.  Repeated  through 
months  or  years,  and  exasperated  by  indiscreet  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  which  generally  attends  nervous  indi- 
gestion, this  congestion  becomes  more  and  more  permanent 
and  intense,  until  a  condition  including  the  symptoms  of 
both  kinds  of  indigestion  is  established,  and  renders  the 
life  of  the  patient  a'' scene  of  continual  suflering.  Into  the 
details  of  the  signs  of  this  combination  it  is  unnecessarj' 
to  enter,  after  what  has  been  said  of  its  two  elements. 
Many  dyspeptics  appear  at  Malvern  -with  this  miserable 
complication,  which,  from  the  histories  they  give  of  them- 
selves, is  most  commonly  the  result  of  neglected  diet  and 
excessive  medication— facts,  for  the  most  part,  comiected, 
tiie  medicine  sweeping  away  tlie  e\'ils  of  the  ieedmg,  and 
both  plunging  the  stomach  into  more  u-remediable  dis- 
order. However,  there  are  vai'ieties  of  intensity,  and  the 
majority  can  walk  about  and  occupy  themselves  m  some 
way  or  other.  But  the  following  is  a  case  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character;  and  the  result  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary  also.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  power  of  the  water  cure  in  stomacli  dis- 
orders, and  the  subject  of  it,  who  has  taken  up  her  perma- 
nent residence  at  Malvern,  is  delighted  at  any  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  others  the  resurrection  of  all  her  nutritive, 
moving,' and  thinking  powers,  which  she  owes  to  that  mode 
of  treatment. 
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4.  C0>EBINAT10N  OF  NERVOUS  AND  MUCOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 

Case  III. 

In  1818  P  S  ,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

who  w-as  then  in  her  nineteenth  year,  after  snffermg  many 
dyspeptic  s\Tnptoms  of  a  minor  Iciud,  was  attacked  with 
vonutinf'  of  no  ordinary  character.    It  was  not  a  mere 
rejection  of  food,  bnt  a  straining  until  tlie  face  and  tongue 
became  purple.    Neither  was  it  an  occurrence  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  dav;  it  was  at  times  nearly  mcessant, 
and  at  least  five  or  six  times  a  day.    She  has  been  as  long 
as  eleven  days  coutimially  with  a  basin  near  to  her  head, 
so  pressing  and  unceasing  was  the  sickjiess,  during  which 
time  she  took  no  food  whatever.    In  this,  and  in  many 
other  attacks  of  similar  intensity,  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  sustenance  by  injections  of  broth,  &c., 
80  utterly  incapable  was  the  stomach  of  retaining  anything. 
This  state  continued  from  1818  to  1833.    Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  fifteen  years  very  few  days  passed  without 
the  sickness.    On  one  occasion  only,  it  failed  to  come  on 
for  nine  consecutive  days,  and  on  two  or  three  other  occa- 
sion-s  .she  got  over  five  days  without  it.    It  was  not  so 
constant  and  bad  in  the  first  year  or  two,  but  got  very 
rapidly  to  its  worst  degree.  The  prostration  induced  by  this 
Tomiting  and  incapability  of  retaining  food,  obliged  her  to 
remain  in  bed  always;  day  and  night  for  fifteen  long  years 
she  kept  h^r  bed — was  never  dressed  during  that  time.  All 
manner  of  medicines  were  administered,  but  with  no  good 
re.sult.   All  kinds  of  diet  were  also  tried  to  no  purpose. 
At  fir.st  it  was  very  low,  and  after  a  time  this  was  aljan- 
doned,  and  she  was  made  to  .swallow  meat  three  and  four 
times  a  day,  with  brandy,  wine,  &c.    Her  appetite  was 
capricious. 

At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1833,  the  vomiting  relaxed 
in  flegree  and  continuance  without  any  apijreciable  cause, 
and  for  six  months  she  was  comparatively  free  I'rom  it.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  it  returned,  and  grew  gradually 
wors^;,  until  it  was  as  V^ad  a.s  ever,  and  continued  so  until 
July,  1843,  when  I  first  saw  lier.  Of  these  ten  last  years 
she  was  coirifx;lled  to  remain  altogether  in  bed  two  years 
anrl  a  liaif,  the  rest  of  the  lime  was  spent  iietwcen  the  bed 
and  the  sofa ;  she  never  put  her  feet  to  the  ground.  During 
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the  whole  of  the  above  period,  tlie  bowels  had  inclined  to 
relaxation  rather  than  constipation. 

So  far  for  the  previous  history  of  this  extraordinary  case, 
which  I  have  given  in  almost  the  very  words  in  which  she 
delivered  it  to  me.  Beiug  in  Birmingham  on  professional 
business  in  July,  1843,  I  was  requested  by  one  of  my 

patients  there  to  call  on  P.  S  ,  who,  with  considerable 

hesitation,  had  agTeed  that  I  should  do  so.  She  had  every 
possible  prejudice  against  the  water  treatment,  had  long 
given  up  hope  of  alleviation,  not  to  speak  of  restoration, 
and  was  infinitely  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  beholding 
another  doctor  who  could  do  her  no  good.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  before  I  had  been  half  an  hour  with  her  she 
consented  to  reach  Malvern  in  some  way  or  other — a 
resolution  so  unexpected  by  herself,  so  opposed  to  all  that 
she  had  been  told  to  dread  from  the  water  cure,  and  so 
imlikely  at  the  first  visit  of  a  strange  physician,  that  she 
ever  since  declares  it,  looking  to  the  event,  to  be  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence  for  her  recovery. 

Within  a  week  after  this  interview,  P.  S.  reached  Mal- 
vern. I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  s}Tnptoms;  she 
had  every  bad  symptom  that  could  be  draAvn  from  either 
kind  of  dyspepsia.  Two  of  them  desei've  mention.  The 
tongue  was  enormously  swollen,  fiery  red  at  the  tip^  and 
edges,  and  covered  with  a  thick  brown  fur — signs  highly 
indicative  of  the  complicated  character  of  the  malady.  So 
great  was  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  abdomen,  that  passing  the  haiid  over  it  at  the 
distance  of  two  inches,  produced  con\adsion  of  the  whole 
surface,  and  vomiting.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
intense  irritation  which  must  have  existed  in  the  network 
of  ganglionic  nerves  within. 

I  began  the  treatment  wth  hot  fomentations  on  the 
abdomen  for  two  hours  night  ami  morning,  a  light  comjiress 
over  the  same  part  being  worn  in  tlie  intervals.  Her  food 
was  confined  to  a  ^nne-glass  of  barley-water,  and  the  sanie 
quantity  of  cold  water  at  alternate  two  hours.  The  vomiting 
diminished  in  frequency  even  under  this  partial  treatment. 
At  tlie  end  of  three  or  four  days,  I  ]iackcil  her  in  a,  wet 
sheet  for  half  an  hour,  and  immediately  on  coming  out  of 
it,  in  another  one  fi)r  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  sponging 
with  cold  water  being  used  after  them.  Tlie  ell'ect  on  the 
nervous  system  was  immediate  ;  she  declared  slie  had  not 
known  such  calmness  for  thirty  years.    She  was  packed 
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ia  this  double  manner  again  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  a  third  time  in  the  evening,  makmg  six  wet  sheets 
and  three  ablutions  in  the  day.  She  was  fomented  tor 
an  hour  at  night,  and  wore  a  compress  on  tlie  stomach 
dav  and  nio-ht.  The  food  was  gradually  advanced  m 
quktitv,  but  stUl  Umited  to  barley-water,  arrowroot-water, 
and  miel.  The  quantity  of  water  was  also  gradually 
advanced,  imtU  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  she  was  able 
to  take  four  or  five  tumblers  daily.  By  the  end  oj  those 
three  weeks,  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  has  never 
returned  for  one  second  of  time  since,  tmvj  two  years  and 
a  half.  I  must  here  remind  the  reader,  that  for  twenty- 
five  vears  this  vomiting  had  been  nearly  incessant.  I  must 
further  remmd  him  that  "  air  and  exercise,"  which  are 
said  bv  the  opponents  of  the  water  treatment  to  do  all, 
and  the  water,  in  its  various  applications,  nothing  in  that 
treatment,  had  no  room  for  operation  here,  the  patient 
having  been  in  bed  the  whole  of  the  three  weeks,  during 
which  the  same  number  of  wet  sheets  were  continued, 
and  the  whole  treatment  persisted  in,  except  that  the 
fomentations  were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  The  wet  sheet  was  the  principal  agent  in  this 
wonderful  change. 

But  broken  as  she  was  by  long  illness,  tlie  blood  and 
nervous  energy  and  muscles  of  the  body  exhausted,  the 
restoration  of  the  locomotive  power  might  be  exi^ected  to 
be  a  very  forlorn  hope.    Yet  so  admu-ably  did  the  wet 
sheeting  and  cold  shallow  baths  (for  she  was  soon  able  to 
take  these)  act  in  bringing  the  stomach  into  better  digestive 
order,  and  thus  in  forming  nutritive  blood  for  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  that,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  she  was  able 
to  walk  three  hundred  yards,  and  hetiveen  the  third  and, 
f(/uHh  raonth  from  her  commencement  of  the  treatment,  she 
walked,  a  fevj  yards  w.fire  than  a  mile  of  fjentle  descent, 
ressted,  o,nhour,a,nd  vmJked  the  same,  ascend inr/,  back  again. 
Here,  again,  let  the  reader  recall  tliat  tlie  patient  had  for 
twenty-Hve  years  been  unable  to  walk,  had  passed  the 
■whole  of  that  time  in  the  ])ed,  ami  on  the  sofa.    To  bring 
her  to  this  p-jwer  of  walking,  I  had,  of  course,  taken 
advantage  of  the  augincTited  ])Ower  rif  digestion,  and  liad 
given  her  gradually   increa.sed    (juantitics  of  cliicken, 
mutton,  Itread,  and  a  small  f|uantity  of  butter ;  tliis  was 
the  wliole  of  her  aliment.    Under  its  ojicration,  and  tliat 
of  the  ac-tive  trf«itment,  the  tongue  gradually  threw  off  its 
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brown  coating ;  this  was  tlie  first  change,  and  it  showed 
that  the  mucous  irritation  was  the  first  to  dimmish,  as  it 
o-enerally  does;  for  the  diminution  of  the  swelhng,  and 
redness  of  the  tonoue,  the  in.lications  of  nervous  disorder, 
remained  long  after  the  fnr  had  disappeared,  as  did  also 
the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  pit  of  tlie  stomach,  another 
nervous  symptom.  i  ^    j.      ^  c 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  prolonged  treatment  ot 
this  case.  Siilfice  it  to  state,  that  the  wet  sheet,  the  chiet 
aa-ent,  was  increased  or  diminished  in  frequency  vnih  the 
exasperation  or  lulling  of  the  internal  irritation,  that  the 
cold  shallow  bath  was  in  daily  requisition,  that  the  cold 
sitz  bath  was  taken  as  a  tonic  tmce  a  day,  and  that  she 
drank  from  eight  to  ten  tumblers  of  water  dady._  ilus 
continued  for  a  year,  wtli  various  degrees  of  assidmty : 
but  long  before  that  time  had  expu-ed,  P.  &.  was  one  ot 
the  most  peripatetic  persons  in  Malvern,  walking  troni 
three  to  four  miles  with  ease.  She  has  never  looked 
back,"  but  has  aone  (m  from  good  to  better.  Late  y  she 
has  been  visiting-  near  Birmingham,  has  gone  out  to  dinner 
parties,  kept  the  hours  of  the_  house,  and  came  back 
protesting  she  never  was  so  well  in  all  her  me. 

Now  had  I  never  seen  but  this  one  case  iUustratiye  of 
what  the  water  treatment  can  do,  I  should  have  considered 
it  very  (>-ood  ground  for  reliance  on  that  p  an  of  treatment 
in  diseases  of  this  class.  A  more  intense  degree  oi  mucous 
and  nervous  irritation  of  the  stomach  it  would  be  diftcidt 
to  meet  with,  and  this  was  further  show  by  its  eftects  on 
the  animal  nervous  system,  which  for  twenty-five  years, 
had  been  almost  entirely  paralyzed  by  the  excessn-e  irri- 
tation radiating  from  the  stomach  I  '^^"fes.s  that  aimed 
only  with  the  old  mode  of  practice,  I  could  have  done 
nothino-  with  such  a  case,  and  no  wonder  when  so  many 
leadin-  men,  both  of  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces, 
had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  do  something. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  very  many  "'^ff 
could  give  of  the  very  extraordinary  results  of  the  ^  .itrr 
treatment  in  this  complicated  form  ot  indigestion,  in  which 
I  re'ard  it  as  all  but  infallible.  In  the  case  .,ust  given 
the  Set  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  determined 
and  "leat ;  but  this  is  not  necessary;  the  stomach  irnta- 
tioT,  mav  Dlav  chietlv  on  the  nerves  which  arc  given  out 
ftom'he  Se  to  the  scalp,  the  trunk,  and  limbs;  whdst 
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the  stomach  itself  may  be  the  seat  of  phenomena  in  many 
respects  clitiereut  from,  but  scarcely  less  intense  than  those 
detailed  in  the  last  case,  although  recognizing  the  same 
morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  and  nervous  tissues  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  following  case  will  also  show  how 
such  frightful  amoimt  of  mischief  is  generated. 

Case  IV.— Nervous  and  Mucous  Indigestion. 

The  lady  whose  case  I  now  give  is  at  present  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.    Being  at  a  boarding-school  in  this 
comitrj-,  in  her  sixteenth,  she  had,  as  girls  dm-iug  the 
growing  age  often  have,  a  slight  stomach  disorder — an 
;ordinary  passing  dyspepsia.    She  was  inordinately  dosed 
•  with  medicine  for  it;  upon  which  headache  commenced, 
1  with  pain  in  the  right  side.    This  last  was  treated  as  liver 
disease,  and  enormous  and  incessant  doses  of  calomel 
'  were  administered  in  combination  with  strong  purgatives  ; 
blisters  were  applied  over  and  over  again  to  the  right  side, 
and  kept  open  -with  tartaric  emetic  cerate  ;  and  mercurial 
ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  side.    The  headaches,  whicli 
were  distracting,  and  came  on  after  eating  meat,  or  after 
"being  in  a  hot  or  crowded  room,  were  treated  by  bleeding 
■from  the  arm,  which  operation  was  performed  tivice  in  one 
year,  the  eighteenth  of  her  age.    Treatment  on  this  plan 
uaspurmed  during  four  years  that  she  remained  at  school ! 
long  before  the  end  of  which  time  the  simple  indigestion 
had  been  converted  into  an  inveterate  chronic  one,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived.   Could  the  blindness  of  ignorance — 
cotdd  the  infatuation  of  drugging  go  beyond  this  ?•  The 
sequel  will  show  that  it  could. 


She  left  the  school  with  confirmed  chronic  dyspepsia, 
liable  to  blaze  into  an  acute  form  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tive.   Being  a  girl  of  great  natural  spirit,  her  animal  ner- 
vous s>-stf;m  w;us  not  rendered  incapable  of  its  functions, 
notwith.stanfling  the  irritation  that  had  been  deeply  fixed 
I  her  organic  nerve.s.    She  went  to  Torquay,  took  purga- 
.68,  which  had  now  become  necessary  for  her,  and  gentle 
erci.se.    In  an  evil  hour,  on  a  slight  increase  of  the  dys- 
:  '-ptic  svTTiptom.s,  the  doctor  was  sent  for.  Dnigging,  more 
violent  than  ever,  began  :  every  species  of  medicine  was 
tnefl  on  her  unfortunate  stomach,  and  all  in  the  strongest 
aoses;  untd  after  cujld  monlltH  of  this  destructive;  process, 
the  nifcdu-ul  attendant  declared  "  /te  couLd  do  nolhivrj  more, 
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for  he  had  gone  through  the  entire  Phamiacopceia  :"  the 
'ipsissima  verba  of  this  candid  confession  !-a  confession 
too  made  to  one  who  came  from  his  hands  much  worse 
than  when  she  came  into  them  !  The  absurd  part  ot  tins 
treatment  (a  stronger  epithet  apphes  to  the  treatment 
.generally)  is,  that  whUst  this  monstrous  array  of  ixntauts 
was  beins  applied  to  the  stomach,  the  diet  was  brought  to 
the  lowest  sustaining  point,  lest  the  food  should  imtate  the 

**°AAer'this  assvu'ance  of  ha^dng  swaUowed  the  whole 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  lady's  parent  had  laith  enough  to  try 
the  circle  again,  and  the  patient  was  taken  to  Leamm^gton. 
There  the  diet  was  reversed,  and  was  ordered  to  be  liigniy 
auimalized  and  concentrated.  The  strongest  preparations 
of  ii-on  and  powerful  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  other  tomes, 
both  mineral  and  vegetable,  were  given,  to  cure  a  stomach 
in  the  depths  of  intlammatory  action !  But  if  the  purga- 
tives of  Torquay  had  been  strong,  they  were  mild  com- 
pared ^vith  those  she  now  took  ;  they  kept  up  incessant 
di-astic  purgation  ;  between  which  and  the  iron,  acids,  &c., 
her  monthly  ilhiess,  which  had  hitherto  been  refjular  since 
her  thirteenth  year,  stopped  ;  whilst  her  dyspepsia  steadi  > 
oi-ew  worse.  From  this  unpromismg  practice  whicli  she 
persevered  in  for  ten  months,  she  passed  to  that  of  anothei 
practitioner  in  the  same  town 

Now,  again,  the  diet  was  changed  from  flesh,  and  made 
to  consist  principally  of  fish.  The  physic  was  also  changed 
and  strong  alkalis  were  substituted  tor  strong  acids  B 
lest  they  should  not  suffice,  it  was  deemed  f  P^jf  ^^^^^^ 
what  rational  view  does  not  appear,  and  it  ^  ould  puzz  e 
the  profoundest  pathologist  to  discover  to  mamtam  a  s  ate 
of  cmstant  nausea  Avitli  a  variety  of  emetic  medicine.. 
¥et  whilst  it  is  miiversally  acknowledged  that  . is  a 
state  of  excessive  stomach  irritation,  anil  whilst  it   as  raam- 
Sned  by  the  emetics  aUudcd  to-at  the  very  time  it  ^v^s 
S  o  deemed  essential  to  apply  burning  ^no^'s  over  he 
recdou  of  the  stomach  to  counterad  irritation  withm  ! 
.l/o^a.  externally,  and  emetics,  PU^-g^^ti^^' ",;^;\SetS 
nally,  were  persevered  m  for  one  year  ;  lor  one  ^^ho^e  >ear 
theSatient  was  kept  in  a  state  ot  incessant  nausea  !  Fm- 
t  er  as  by  the  former  treatment,  the  monthly  i  l^ess  had 
been  sTop/ed,  and  the  present  one  did  not  restoi-e  ^t,  ar  ih  al 
Sef  was  attempted  by  opening  a  vem  i;?^  °f  ^/'^ 
allowing  a  free  bleeding  ouce  a  month;  the  icbult  ot  au 
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t which  was  a  reduction  of  strength,  both  organic  and  animal, 
w-hich  was  alarmino-.    It  should  be  noted,  that  on  one 
■asion.  both  practitioner  and  patient  were  frightened  at 
.  :,e  symptoms  of  prostration  caused  by  the  nausea  and  pur- 
gation, and  agi-eed  to  eight  days'  respite  from  all  treatment. 
I'  1  this  hour  she  speaks  with  energy  of  the  immense  rehef 
'  experienced  during  those  days  :  they  formed  an  oasis 
her  veiir  of  misery. 

(3ne  year  and  ten  months  of  Leamington  treatment  was 
.  med  a  reasonable  trial.    She  was  now  taken  to  her 
rive  place,  Dumfries.    Her  attendant  there,  addressing 
-  skill  to  the  restoration  of  the  monthly  illness,  was  so 
-  LL-cessful  in  that  particular  as  to  bring  on  the  opposite 
t  streme,  and  she  was  dramed  of  blood.    The  medicines  by 
which  this  was  effected  caused  her  exquisite  internal  pain, 
which  was  not  improved  by  the  violent  purgatives  that 
were  liberally  given.    However,  the  Ulness  restored,  no 
'  riportunity  was  given  for  prolonged  medication.  She 
13  taken  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  change  of  air.  There 
e  remained  iDctween  eight  and  nine  months ;  but  her 
.  speptic  sufferings  led  her — for  when  does  hope  of  relief 
•■ase  ]—to  seek  niedical  advice  again,  notwithstanding  the 
sad  experience  of  the  last  six  years  and  a  half,  and  for 
months  she  took  blue  pUls  daily ;  for  by  this  time,  so 
>-xhausted  was  the  power  of  all  the  digestive  organs,  that 
rne  such  stimulant  to  secretion  was  actually  necessary, 
;rl  the  medical  men  who  prescribed  it  had  no  other 
remative  in  the  list  of  the  usual  remedies.    It  is  neces- 
17  to  add,  that  purgatives  always  were  in  requisition. 
■  the  end  of  nine  months  she  married — being  in  her 
i    '.enty-third  year— and  went  to  Germany,  where  she 
I  travelled  about  for  several  month.s,  staving  oft"  her  most 
stressing  .symptoms  with  soda,  sal -volatile,  opiates,  &c. 
le  returned  to  Dumfries,  and  was  confined  with  a  female 
ild.   During  her  pjregnancy  her  dyspeptic  si.gns  were 
jich  relieved,  the  organic  irritation  being  transferred,  for 
.  f;  tirne,  from  the  .stomach  to  the  womb.    After  confine- 
iaent,  they  returned  with  renewed  intensity,  and  now 
•  showed  sign.s  of  exten.sion  to  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs. 
IThe  inflammation  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  stomach 
also  now  caused  great  and  constant  pain  between  the 
shoulder  Vtlades.   The  attendant  fwho  I  hope  and  presume 
wa.s  "  ignorant  of  the  knowledge"  of  the  stethoscope)  made 
up  hia  mind,  from  the  cough,  exjjectoration,  and  pain  in 
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the  back,  that  she  was  far  gone  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  announced  it  so.  How  did  he  treat  thai  ?  bhe  was 
confined  to  a  heated  room,  wore  a  respirator,  had  leeches 
and  cuppings  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  constant 
blistering  !  Strange  enough  treatment  for  consumption  ! 
but  how  much  stranger  for  indigestion  !  which  it  was  -  lor 
on  taking  courage  and  getting  away  to  the  isle  ol  Man 
once  more,  all  the  chest  symptoms  disappeared,  but  the 
dyspeptic  were  there  as  before. 

From  this  period  she  travelled  about  and  stayed  at  home 
alternately,  always  suffemg  from  intense  dyspepsia,  always 
taking  purgatives,  soda,  tonics,  &c.,  but  never  one  bit 
bettei%    At  one  date  she  was  induced  to  try  what  homoeo- 
pathy could  do  for  her,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  the  headadie 
and  some  other  nervous  symptoms  went,  was  very  satistac- 
torv     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  circumstances 
allowed  of  her  giving  it  a  long  trial,  nor  of  her  bemg  near 
the  medical  prescriber.  Still  homoeopathy  was  the  first  treat- 
ment that  had  done  her  any  good— that  had  not,  mdeed,  done 
her  positive  harm.    But  to  crown  the  history  of  this  most 
unfortunate  case,  a  series  of  feverish  symptoms  broke  out 
a  short  time  before  she  came  to  Malvern,  which  were  mis- 
taken for  rheumatic  fever,  for  which  she  was  bled  m  tbe 
arm  frightfully  dosed  with  calomel  and  opium,  &c  Alter 
six  days  of  this  mistake,  an  eruption  of  measles  took  place, 
of  which  all  these  feverish  signs  had  been  the  ioreninner ; 
and  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  had  the  body  not  \een  inter- 
fered with,  and  its  powers  depressed  and  misdirected  by  the 
treatment  just  mentioned,  the  eruption  Avould  have  taken 
place  much  earlier,  and  the  constitution  have  been  spared 
the  prolonged  struggle  to  throw  out  the  measles,  the  debili- 
tatino-  efiects  of  the  bleeding,  and  the  irritating  efiects  oi 
the  calomel.    However,  her  elastic  nature  got  her  round  ; 
and  it  was  on  her  recovery  that  she  came  to  Malvern  ;  not 
with  a  view  of  remedjdng  her  now  complicated  ai  meuts- 
for  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  that-but  vvith  the  desire 
that  her  husband  should  try  the  water  treatment  against 
a  formidable  amount  of  nervousness  with  which  be  was 

^'^Hel-f'then,  is  the  instructive  history  of  a  disease  which 
commenced  in  a  simple  attack  of  indigestion  ^^J^f^^l^ 
ffirl  of  excellent  con.stitution.    Had  comparative,  o  ,  U 
necessary  total  abstinence  from  food,  been  practised  fo 
twenty  four  hours,  and  only  dilution  with  very  thm  gruel 
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mi  toast-water  allowed,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  in  such  a  constitution,  the  digestive  organs  would 
have  recovered  themselves,  and  all  would  have  been  well  ■ 
but  the  first  unnecessary  dose  of  calomel  led  to  all  the 
-subsequent  mischief;  it  set  up  the  irritation  upon  which 
nil  the  subsequent  practitioners  played,  each  one  having  his 
^  tune,  the  discord  and  contradictions  of  some  of  which 
I  have  briefly  exposed  en  passant.  No  apology  is  necessary 
tur  the  length  of  this  account ;  it  is  not  often  one  gets  so 
■^mplete  a  nan-ative  of  the  gTowth  of  a  long  illness  ;  and  a 
-reat  deal  may  be  learnt  from  it.  I  may  state  that  it  is 
irom  the  lips  of  the  patient  herself,  Avho,  summing  up  the 
Treatment  she  had  undergone,  exclusive  of  medicines  tells 
of  nine  bleedings  from  the  arm,  bleeding  from  the  foot  every' 
month  for  a  year,  leeches  without  number,  and  to  all  parts 

•  ot  the  abdomen  and  chest,  cupping  frequently,  blisters 
innumerable  ;  and,  adding  up  the  medical  men  she  had 
consiilted  durmg  those  years  of  sufiering,  she  finds  them 

:  reach  the  dreadful  number  of  twenty-two  !  In  the  above 
;  account,  only  those  are  mentioned  under  whose  care  she 

remamed  fcir  a  prolonged  period. 

To  return.    This  lady  reached  Malvern  in  the  month  of 
.  March,  1844.   The  account  of  her  at  that  time  is  as  follows 
.  Incessant  and  frequently  very  violent  headache  at  the  back 

or  the  top  of  the  head,  or  over  each  eve.    Sleep  most 

uncertain;  always  broken  and  busy.  Vision  constantly 
.annoyed  with  black  spots.  Pulse  small,  hard,  rapicl, 
lliavmg  all  the  si.gns  of  intense  irritation.  Tongue  fiery 
I  red,  spbt  m  all  direction.?,  and  swollen ;  not  often1:lry,  and 
mot  much  furred;  gums  very  red  and  spongy;  throat 

always  more  or  less  sore,  and  exhibiting  smalf  blisters  or 
ipu-stules,  which,  after  causing  immense  irritation,  came  off  • 

con-stant  and  mten.se  burning  in  the  stomach;  extreme 
t  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  acute 

and  con.stant  pain  in  the  back  between  the  shoulder-blades ; 

•  appetite  very  capricious,  but  when  present,  always  small, 
iMd  requiring  tempting  cookery.  Pain  after  eating  every- 
.thing,  with  fluid  nsings  of  extreme  acidity,  which  obliged 
I  her  to  take  soda  after  every  meal;  even  a  wine-glass  of 

spring  water  rose  acid  in  the  mouth  soon  after  being 
•swallowed.  Indeed,  this  had  been  the  care  for  twelv? 
■years;  durin"  all  which  time,  also,  she  had  been  altogether 
'  nnable  to  take  certain  articles  of  diet,  so  great  was  the 

pam  they  caused,  among  which  were  especially  /rnxul  and 
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tea  Tlie  whole  abdomen  was  enlarged  by  flatus  at  all 
times,  but  especially  after  eating  the  smallest  morsel. 
There  was  no  action  of  the  bowels  whatever,  without  the 
assistance  of  medicine.  The  kickeys  showed  morbid 
action  in  the  character  of  their  secretion,  which  was 
charo-ed  with  pink  sediment  and  gravel.  The  monthly 
discharo-e  was  eftected  with  extreme  pam,  was  scanty  and 
pale  and  never  contmued  longer  than  two  days— very 
often  not  more  than  one.  There  was  a  great  sense  of 
bearinc  do^^^l  of  the  womb,  which,  m  fact,  was  considerably 
fallen  dow,  swollen,  and  heavy.  Thus  there  wa.s  not  any 
part  of  the  abdominal  viscera  which  the  digestive  irritation 
had  not  reached  and  involved.  Its  extension  to  the  bram 
was  shown  by  the  extreme  nervousness  imder  which  the 
patient  constantly  laboured,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of 
sleep  &c.,  already  recounted.  The  chest  had  escaped  the 
mischief:  nor,  although  she  had  been  treated  as  one  iar 
gone  in  pulmonary  consumption,  could  any  the  least  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  be  detected.  . 

ExternaUy,  the  frame  gave  everyvi'here  signs  ot  bad 
nutrition.  The  skin  was  pale,  and  the  flesh  soft  and 
inelastic.  The  walldiig  power  was  m  keeping  with  the 
innate  and  morbid  nervous  character  of  the  patient  ;  she 
could  walk  strongly  and  quicldy  for  a  short  time— this  her 
impulsive  nature-permitted ;  but  exhaustion  soon  followed ; 
there  was  no  sustainment  of  the  power— this  her  morbid 
nervous  system  did  not  permit.  Indeed,  throughout  her 
long  iUness,  the  elastic  nature  of  this  patient  had^  been 
exiiibited;  and  without  it,  wthout  the  undying  spirit  it 
imparted,  she  must  have  sunk  under  the  multiplied  aihnents, 
or  been  the  victim  of  some  internal  organic  disease. 

The  treatment  of  this  complicated  case  by  water  was 
spread  over  many  months;  and  I  shall  therefore  not 
attempt  any  detailed  account  of  it,  but  recite  the  chiet 
stages  of  its' progress.  It  commenced  ^rith  only  the  rubbing 
sheet  every  morning ;  the  compress  on  the  abdomen  day 
and  ni"ht ";  the  restriction  of  diet  to  cold  liquids,  auc  tlie 
sunplesi;  solids;  and  the  taking  of  two  or  three  tumblers 
of  water  in  the  day.  Fomentations  for  an  hour  at  night 
were  added  to  these ;  and  soon  after,  packing  in  the  wet 
sheet,  which  at  fost  was  practised  once  and  atterwan  s 
twice  a  day;  the  cold  shallow  bath  being  used  after  each 
of  them  The  sitz  bath  was  prescribed  once  and  tlien 
twice  daily,  so  soon  as  the  walkmg  power  showed  signs  ot 
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more  continuous  energj';  and  this  it  did,  by  the  fact  of 
er  being  able  to  take  exercise  before  breakfast  for  a  half 
and  theiTfor  a  whole  hour — a  feat  she  had  never  been  able 
10  compass;  for  although  much  urged  to  do  so  Aviien  at 
Leamington,  the  attempt,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  always 
ended  in  faintuess  and  loss  of  appetite.  During  the  period 
when  these  processes  were  being  gi-adually  increased,  the 
.[uantity  of  water  was  also  increased,  imtil  she  took  from 
twelve  "to  fifteen  tmnblers  daily ;  and  for  several  days 
ihe  took,  without  my  direction,  however,  as  many  as 
twenty.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  some  of  the 
water' she  drank  was  always  rejected  from  the  stomach 
m  a  perfectly  acid  state :  this  continued  for  many  weeks. 
It  was  also  during  the  process  of  wet-sheet  packing,  that 
the  appetite  imderwent  a  marked  improvement,  it  became 
more  decided  and  more  steady.  The  bowels  remained 
-xceedingly  tori^id,  now  that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
isual  purgative  stimulaut :  still,  they  acted  to  a  smaU 
extent,  and  I  was  contented  with  that,  as  the  general 
treatment  obviated  feverishness,  and  it  was  essential,  at 
aU  other  rislcs,  to  withdraw  utterly  from  the  digestive 
canal  the  drugs  which  had  so  grievously  damaged  it. 

"WTien  it  appeared  to  me  that  active  irritation  had  been 
subdued  to  a  certain  extent,  I  hoped  by  the  sweating 
process  to  rouse  the  secretorial  activity  of  the  liver,  and 
general  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal.  That 
process  was  therefore  tried  with  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  somewhat  better  action  of  the  bowels.  It  was 
alternated  vdth  the  wet-sheet  packing,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sitz  batLs  were  continued,  as  also  the  compress, 
and  the  copious  water-drinking. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  treatment  which  was  persisted 
in  for  nearly  six  months,  with  the  striking  results  of 
rendering  the  stomach  far  more  tolerant  of  food,  reducing 
the  acidity,  gnawing,  and  burning  of  the  stomach,  inducing 
a  state  of  bowels,  not  quite  satisfactory  it  is  true,  but 
■which  allowed  of  their  occasional  action  always  without 
medicine,  procuring  more  sleep,  and  generating  an  amount 
of  walking  power  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
Her  dy.spepsia — the  accumulated  dyspepsia  of  so  many 
years  of  bad  treatmeut — was  indeed  far  from  being  cured; 
out  it  had  gone  infinitely  further  in  that  direction  than 
hitherto,  and  all  the  patient's  sensations  announced  it.  In 
the  rnidat  of  the  general  organic  excitement  which  the 
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treatment  had  aroused,  whilst  all  the  organs  were  labour- 
ing to  relieve  themselves,  a  strong  mental  agitation  occurred 
to  her,  and  nervous  fever  announced  itself  in  her  imlucky 
frame.  Whether  a  fever  woidd  have  been  the  crisis  of  her 
complicated  and  j)rolonged  complaints,  as  I  often  antici- 
pated, or  whether  this  particular  one  stood  in  that  cha- 
racter, it  is  impossible  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  coincidence 
of  a  mental  agitation  leaves  the  possibility  of  its  origin- 
ating from  that  cause  alone.  It  was,  however,  the  most 
violent  and  perilous  I  ever  beheld.  How  it  was  treated, 
is  not  germane  to  the  history  of  the  dyspepsia ;  but  some 
idea  of  the  activity  of  the  treatment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  on  one  day  she  was  folded  m  twenty-one 
successive  wet  sheets  between  6  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  she  was  tolerably  well  recovered,  and  I 
recommenced  the  treatment  of  the  dyspepsia.  As  excessive 
iiTitation  no  longer  existed,  I  did  not  urge  any  great 
amount  of  treatment.  She  was  only  packed  once  a  day 
with  a  towel  in  the  front  of  the  body,  the  cold  shallow 
bath  after  it,  and  sitz  baths  of  twenty  minutes  each  twice 
a  day :  the  quantity  of  water  was  moderated  to  five  or  six 
tumblers  in  the  day.  In  this  manner,  ivith  the  addition  of 
occasional  fomentations,  she  went  on  gaining  in  her  gastric 
sensations  until  the  month  of  March,  1845,  just  one  year 
after  her  arrival  at  Malvern,  when  she  became  enceinte. 
As  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  strength  of  the  uterine 
organs,  it  was  deemed  best  to  suspend  all  treatment,  except 
the  morning  ablution  with  cold  water.  The  period  of  preg- 
nancy was  entirely  free  from  sufl'ering,  save  from  occasional 
bad  headache,  and  pains  down  the  legs.  But  she  ate  and 
drank  of  anything  with  impunity,  and  she  gained  flesh. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  transfer  of  all  -lasceral 
irritation  to  the  womb,  and  I  did  not  expect  this  perfect 
state  of  digestion  to  continue  after  delivery.  That  event 
happened  in  December,  1845,  and  the  child  was  a  superb 
one,  weighing  twelve  pounds  at  the  birth.  Xow  that  she 
has  recovered,  she  sums  up  her  gains  to  this  date,  in  the 
abolition  of  all  painful  and  distressing  sensations  after  eat- 
ing, in  a  better  appetite,  in  the  total  removal  of  acidity  of 
stomach,  in  the  capability  of  taking  a  number  of  articles 
of  diet  which  her  stomach  had  not  been  able  to  tolerate 
for  many  years,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  bowels  and 
emancipation  from  drugs,  in  a  much  healthier  state  of  the 
monthly  discharge,  and  absence  of  aU  morbid  sensations 
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about  the  womb,  in  better  sleep,  and  in  firmer  flesh. 
Ag-ainst  these  are  to  be  placed  the  occun-ence,  from  time 
to" time,  of  severe  nervous  headaches,  such  as  she  used  to 
have  continuously,  frequent  tic  pains  about  the  hips  and 
leiis,  and  rare  paroxysms  of  nervousness.  Still  her  viscera, 
her  rital  parts,  have  been  saved  from  organic  disease,  to 
■which  they  vrere  hiu-rying;  the  substantial  malady,  the 
diseased  circidation  of  the  internal  parts,  has  been  subdued. 
The  sensations,  the  nerves,  are  always  the  last  to  yield  in 
all  maladies,  and  I  fidly  expect  they  a^oII  do  so  in  this  try- 
ing case.  Be  it  remembered,  meanwhile,  that  the  whole 
time  occupied  by  the  patient  in  the  active  and  steady 
pursuit  of  the  water  plan  does  not  exceed  ten  months.  She 
is  now  recommencing  its  active  employment,  with  the  aim 
of  ridding  herself  of  the  morbid  nervous  phenomena  which 
still  remain  out  of  the  long  list  of  dangerous  symptoms 
which  she  had  on  coming  to  me,  and  which  she  very  rea- 
^'jnably  attributes  to  the  atrocious  drugging  to  which  she 
iiad  been  subjected. 

If  the  reader  woidd  hear  the  "previous  histories"  of 
cases  that  are  detailed  to  me,  and  which  all  resemble 
nore  or  less  that  just  given — histories  of  violent  and 
irrational  experiment,  not  to  call  it  treatment — and  then 
see  the  appliances  of  the  water  cure  calming  do\vn 
morbid  sensations,  and  abolishing  morbid  actions  that  had 
•  xisted  for  years,  and  yet  had  been  intensified  by  the  rude 
■ttempts  of  aimless  medication,  he  woidd  wonder  how  this 
t.st  continues  to  ilomish,  whilst  the  simple  yet  potent 
hygienic  plan  of  the  former  is  pointed  at  as  certainly 
de.stnictive  of  health,  if  not  of  life.    Here  is  another  case 
in  which  all  treatment — at  least,  all  the  treatment  which 
TWO  and  twenty  medical  men  could  propose — was  essayed, 
nd  from  each  one  the  patient  came  out  vm^se.    Now,  hacl 
he  only  not  become  wor.se  by  the  water  treatment,  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  would  have  been  demonstrated : 
't  would  have  been  aidant  de  f/a(/n6  in.stead  of  so  much 
.<m.    But  with  .such  a  result  as  this  patient  can  vouch  for, 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  the  immense  power  of 
fhe  water  plan,  and  its  far  greater  certainty  of  action  in 
y.spf'ptic  ca.ses,  over  that  in  ordinary  usage.    In  short,  m 
he  three  kinds  of  dyspepsia  which  have  been  treated  of, 
fliis  hygienic  treatment  is  the  only  one  that  ofleis  am/ 
probaJAl i.ty  af  cvre.   lielicve,  palliate,  wind  up  the  stomach 
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to  the  digesting  point  as  you  will  by  medicines,  it  falls 
back  to  its  old  point  of  irritation  and  its  former  bad  haljits 
the  moment  your  remedy  is  suspended,  and  after  a  time, 
in  spite  of  your  remedy  being  continued.  The  stomach  is 
not  allowed  the  opportunity  of  recovering  itself,  the  only 
recovery  that  is  worth  anything :  it  will  not,  it  cannot  be 
forced  into  recovery.  Even  when  that  most  rational  part 
of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  rest  of  the  stomach, 
country  aii-,  and  regulated  exercise  is  had  recourse  to— 
and  it  is  seldom  advised  untU  medicinal  remedies  are  ex- 
hausted, although  it  ought  to  be  the  first  to  be  tried — 
the  beneficial  consequences  which  might  ilow  from  it  are 
constantly  obviated  by  the  mischievous  supei-fluity  of  some 
medicated  water  or  some  cordial  bitter,  ui  deference  very 
frequently  to  the  strong  prejudice  and  feeble  understanding 
of  the  patient.  But  however  strong,  however  general  the 
prejudice,  and  however  true  it  may  be,  that  in  diseases  oi 
organs  cbstant  from  the  stomach,  medication  may  be  cura- 
tive :  I  cannot  but  repeat  the  strong  conviction  I  have  that 
medication  never  did,  never  will,  never  can,  cure  a  case  of 
chronic  dyspepsia:  and  that,  short  of  organic  change,  tlie 
hygienic  water  treatment  seldom  if  ever  fails  to  cure  it. 


§  4.     GASTEO-ENTEEITIS. — CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  STOMACH  AND  SMALL  BOWEL.— ATROPHY. 

The  two  former  of  these  terms  signify  the  same  thing 
the  fii'st  being  the  technical,  the  second  the  vernacidai' 
expression.  The  third,  atrophy,  or  wasting,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  double  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
small  guts.  I  will  endeavoui-  to  render  the  connection 
between  them  clear. 

The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  stomach  con- 
tinues its  course  downwards  to  the  bowels,  liuing  them 
also.  Ai'rived  at  the  first,  or  small  guts,  it  is  pierced 
in  innumerable  points  with  small  orifices,  which  are  the 
mouths  of  the  most  minute  tubes,  the  insides  of  which  are 
also  lined  with  prolongations  of  the  common  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowel.  Now  the  office  of  these  mouths,  of 
these  tubes,  is  to  select  and  absorb  the  chyle  or  white 
blood  as  it  descends  from  the  stomach  after  digestion,  and 
after  the  addition  of  the  bUe  en  route;  and  the  office  of 
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-he  tubes  themselves  is  to  convey  this  white  blood  iiite 
lie  great  vein  which  finally  pours  its  contents,  as  yet  unfit 
'  nourish  the  body,  into  the  heart,  which  propels  it  into 
he  lungs,  there  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  to  be- 
come red  blood,  and  to  be  rendered  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition.    It  will  be  plain  from  this  sketch,  that  what- 
ver  prevents  the  free  absorption  of  the  chyle  in  the  small 
nvels,  prevents  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body ;  and  as 
[he  waste  of  the  body  of  necessity  goes  on,  the  want  of 
a  recruiting  supply  from  the  organs  of  digestion  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  its  atrophy. 

More  or  less  atrophy  always  attends  the  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  small  bowels,  because  the  mouths  of  the 
absorbent  tubes  alluded  to,  are  more  or  less  inflamed  and 
swelled  in  common  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowels  on  which  they  debouch,  and  the  passage  of  the 
chyle  through  them  is  more  or  less  prevented.  This  iso- 
lated disease  of  the  bowels  is  more  commonly  seen  in 
growing  children,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  exces- 
sive labour  of  those  parts,  necessitated  by  the  process  of 
growth.  But  in  adults  it  is  more  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  similar  inflammation  of  the  stomach  :  hence  the  com- 
pound technical  name  it  bears.  This  of  course  complicates 
the  malady ;  for  in  such  case  there  is  not  only  obstructed 
absorption  of  chyle,  but  chyle  of  a  badly  elaborated  kind, 
unfit  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  frame,  which  thus 
-afl'ers  both  in  deficient  cpiantity  and  quality  of  nourish- 
.ng  liquid. 

The  .sjTnptoms,  as  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  are 
those  of  nervous  and  mucous  dyspepsia,  the  appetite  being 
cayjricious,  ofttimes  voracious,  with  sometimes  suff'ering,  at 
otiier  times  none,  after  eating.    But  in  so  far  as  the  small 
bowels  are  implicated,  the  symptoms  vary  considerably, 
•  xcept  in  the  emaciation,  which  is  always  in  greater  or 
mailer  degree.    When  the  inflammation  is  less  diff'used 
iver  the  lining  of  the  bowels,  more  concentrated  in  one 
T)Ot,  and  more  intense,  as  evidenced  by  feverishness,  the 
.va.sting  is  not  .so  great  (the  reason  for  which  will  be  clear 
rom  what  has  preceded);  but  the  brain  phenomena  of 
irritability,  re.stlessne.s.s,  sleei'iles.sncss,  and  headache  are 
more  decided :  for  in  that  case  the  brain  is  tolera,bly  well 
nourished,  and  is  therefore  in  better  state  to  recogjiize  and 
■  e-act  upon  the  irritations  proceeding  from  the  disordered 
viscera.    The  circ-ulation  of  blood  also  is  more  vehement, 
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the  pulse  is  more  excitable,  and  fevor  is  thus  more  reaJily 
induced.  Hence  the  sleepless  feverish  nights  of  patients 
suffering  under  gastro-euteric  disorder  of  this  kind.  Tlic 
skin  is  dry  and  hot,  especially  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  tongue  is  of  the  kind  called  "  strawbeny,"  that  is  to 
say,  its  papilliB  are  very  red  and  elevated,  and  between 
them  there  is  a  whitish  mucus,  the  two  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ripe  strawberry  j  it  is  also  inclined  to  dryness. 
There  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  meaus  invariably,  a  degi-ee 
of  tenderness  in  pressing  the  bowels,  which  are  shrunk, 
giving  the  abdomen  a  constricted,  hard  feel.  Constipation 
is  usual.  This  kind  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation  may 
end  by  wasting,  from  continued,  smouldering  fever:  or 
the  sympathy  with  tlie  brain  may  render  that  organ  too 
full  of  blood,  and  apoplectic  or  paralytic  seizure  may  take 
pilace. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  is  general 
over  the  surface  of  the  small  bowels,  and  of  a  very  chronic 
character,  the  atrophy  is  decided  and  great,  and  the  brain 
phenomena  less  urgent;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  tendency  to  somnolence  and  inacti\dty,  and  depres- 
sion of  mind.  Neither  is  there  much  fever,  and  what 
there  is  of  it  is  of  a  fitful,  hectic  character.  The  skin  is 
devoid  of  moisture,  but  not  without  softness.  The  bowels 
are  irregular,  being  sometimes  in  a  relaxed  state,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  chyle  and  other  matters  reachmg  the 
lower  bowel,  in  which,  as  it  was  never  intended  to  receive 
them,  they  act  as  umiatm-al  stimulants,  and  provoke  it  to 
excessive  action.  At  other  times,  they  are  very  torpid. 
The  abdomen  partakes  of  the  general  emaciation,  and  feels 
like  a  board  lying  close  upon  the  spine,  so  contracted  is 
the  calibre  and  substance  of  the  bowels.  The  evil  ter- 
mination of  this  state  is  by  fainting,  the  brain  ceasing  to 
receive  sufficient  blood  to  perform  its  functions,  and  the 
heart,  deficient  in  energy  from  the  same  cause,  failing  to 
send  blood  towards  the  Ijrain. 

In  deciding  on  the  treatment  of  this  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  small  bowels,  we  must  ascertain 
which  of  these  phases  of  it  exists,  and  I  have  given  the 
chief  dift'erences  by  which  eacli  may  be  known.  The 
gastro-euteritis  without  nuich  emaciation,  and  with  fever, 
admits  of  more  decided  treatment  than  the  atrophic  kind. 
Besides  fomentations,  the  wet  sheet  is  apjilicalile :  the 
water  drimk  may  be  more  copious,  and  exercise  more 
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exteuded,  thou'di  never  lou^  coutinued.  lu  atrophy  the 
wet  sheet  is  scarcely  admissible,  the  vis  vitce  being  msuffi- 
ient,  in  the  fast  instance  at  least,  to  re-act  upon  it ;  and 
•X  -iome  time  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  foment,  compress, 
and  use  friction  over  the  bowels ;  to  apply  fric^tion  over 
the  whole  body,  "with  cloths  ^\Tllng  at  first  out  of  water  at 
■lo'  audoTadually  diminish  the  temperature  ;  to  give  water 
t.;i  drink  "'sparingly,  and  not  under  50° ;  and  to  observe  the 
luiist  perfect  rest  from  exertion,  the  frictions  being  a  sub- 
-Titute  for  exercise.  It  is  a  condition  retiuu-ing  the  utmost 
nicety  of  treatment  so  small,  and  easily  overwhelmed 
ire  the  orsimic  powers  on  which  we  have  to  depend  for 
-c-If-restora"tion.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  Avere  the  water- 
treatment  applied  in  this  malady,  as  it  was  recommended 
when  first  introduced  into  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  with 
incessant  wet  sheets,  cold  baths,  and  numberless  tumblers 
of  cold  water  to  drmk,  every  case  of  this  malady  would  end 
tatallv. 

On  one  point  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  very 
necessarj-  to  dwell— the  diet.    It  might  be  supposed  that 
as  much  food  as  possible  should  be  prescribed  in  wasting, 
.jspeciaUy  as  there  is,  very  commonly,  appetite  for  it.  Yet 
it  is  very-  imprudent  to  permit  any  but  mild  articles  of  diet, 
and  those  in  small  quantities  only,  for  a  tune.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  cause  of  the 
wasting,  and  that  cause  is  infiammatiou  of  a  membrane, 
to  which  the  food,  both  before  and  after  conversion  uito 
^■hvle,  is  a  stimulus;  on  this  score,  then,  it  is  desirable  to 
limit  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food.    But,  moreover,  it 
may  be  asked,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  give  the  stomach  large 
quantities  of  strong  food  to  couveit  into  chyle,  wdien  that 
■hyle  can  not  only  not  be  absorbed,  but  will  pass  domi  to 
the  lower  bowels,  produce  iiTitative  diarrhoea  there,  and 
in  this  manner  actually  hasten  the  dilapidation  of  the  body 
it  was  intended  to  maintain  1    Plainly  enough,  this  ought 
not  to  be  done.   The  patient  should  take  the  mildest  fari- 
naceou.s  diet,  in  small  and  oft-repeated  quantities ;  but 
whiJ.st  thus  reduced  in  diet,  he  should  also  be  reduced  in 
the  wa.sting  act  of  physical  exertion ;  his  exercise  should 
be  quite  passive,  and  the  repose  of  the  Ijody  complete. 
By  this  means,  whilst  the  active  treatment  is  gi;adually 
withdrawing  irritation  froiri  within  to  tiie  exterior,  the 
iiffjaiive  treatment  of  diet  is  withholding  irritations  which 
would  be  api^lied  to  the  internal  morbitl  i)art  itself ;  the 
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cessation  from  exercise  rendering  tlie  restricted  food  suffi- 
cient for  organic  mpport,  tliougli  not  for  animal  exertion. 
By  commencing  the  treatment  tluis,  we  are  enabled  gra- 
dually to  steal  a  march  on  the  inflammation  which  pro- 
duces all  the  wasting,  and,  though  a  long  and  tedioas 
operation,  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  form  of  the  disease 
where  the  emaciation  is  not  so  great,  and  the  feverislmess 
greater,  both  these  precepts  of  negative  treatment  require 
to  be  modified  in  favour  of  better  diet  and  some  exercise. 
In  fact,  this  latter  malady  demands,  with  very  few  and 
trifling  variations,  the  same  treatment  as  the  nervouis  and 
mucous  dyspepsia  ;  and,  though  many  cases  have  come 
before  me,  I  need  not  illustrate  it  by  one  of  them,  involving, 
as  it  would,  some  tedious  repetitions.  I  shall,  however, 
offer  a  brief  account  of  atrophy  or  wastiug,  which  terminated 
well  under  my  care. 

Case  V. — Ateophy,  or  Wasting. 

Great  mental  distress  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
gastro-enteric  inflammation  whicli  led  to  the  atroiohic  wast- 
ing of  the  patient  in  this  case,  who  was  a  man  of  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  (I  would  here  remark  how  often  mental 
causes  induce  inflammation  of  the  bowels  as  well  as  of  the 
stomach.)  Commencing  as  simple  dyspepsia,  the  disease 
soon  gave  the  signs  of  the  extension  of  the  mischief  to  the 
small  bowels.  Headache,  ii-ritability  in  place  of  depression 
of  mind,  restlessness,  imquiet  and  short  sleep,  feverish 
skin  increased  by  food,  obstinate  bowels,  &c.,  all  indicated 
the  more  circumscribed  irritation.  All  this  was  going  on 
for  some  time  before  he  saw  me  ;  and  against  it,  opiates 
for  the  sleeplessness,  purgatives  for  the  bowels,  a  course  of 
mercury  to  do  something  (it  was  not  clear  what),  and  a 
com-se  of  iodine,  in  the  shape  of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  to 
do  something  still  more  obscure,  were  tried  in  succession, 
and  each  found  wanting.  Strong  aliment,  too,  and  strong 
tonics  were  given  to  prop  the  failing  flesh  and  strength, 
and  change  of  air  to  change  the  stimulus  :  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  youth  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  length 
came  to  me  in  a  state  of  half  stupor,  volition  almost  gone, 
and  the  limbs,  over  wliich  it  was  to  be  exercised,  reduced 
to  skin  and  bone,  the  skin  bloodless,  the  tongue,  gums, 
and  roof  of  the  mouth  whity-brow,  and  having  a  lifeless 
appeai-ance,  the  abdomen  shrunk  to  the  smallest  dimensions. 
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cold  flabby  hands,  dull  eye,  weak  voice,  short  breathing, 
small  slow  pulse.  He  had  frequently  purging  of  the  bowels 
for  a  day,  accompanied  by  swimming  and  famtness  of  the 
head.  Appetite  of  the  same  u-regular  kind,  though  more 
usually  gi-eat  than  otherwise.  Altogether,  he  had  been  ill 
for  upwards  of  fom-  years. 

His  horror  of  cold  was  so  great,  and  his  re-active  power 
?o  small,  that  I  could  not  for  nearly  a  month  do  more  than 
toment  the  abdomen  at  night  for  half  an  hour,  keep  the 
compress  ^Tung  out  of  tepid  water  on  it,  have  the  linabs 
and  tnmk  rubbed  night  and  morning  with  towels  wet  with 
warm  water,  and  keep  him  on  the  sofa  :  the  only  exercise 
he  took  was  an  airing  in  a  Bath  chair  for  an  hour  daily ; 
and  luckily  the  fine  weather  rendered  this  pleasant.  The 
only  food  he  had  was  cream,  with  tepid  water  and  sugar, 
biscuit,  rusk,  toast,  the  various  farinacea  and  rice,  flower 
of  cauliflower,  and  occasionally  grapes  ;  all  taken  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Before  the  month  was  out,  and  by 
a  graduated  process,  I  had  got  him  to  bear  friction  with  a 
cold  wet  towel,  and  to  feel  so  much  better  for  it  as  to 
desire  it.  He  drank  a  wine  glass  of  water  frequently, 
but  altogether,  not  more  than  two  tumblers  in  the  day. 
I  now  discontinued  the  fomentations,  and  used  the  frictions 
three  times  a  day  ;  giving  him  more  time  for  passive 
exercise  in  the  air  :  the  compress  was  worn  night  and  day  ; 
the  food  the  same.  After  a  fortnight  of  this,  I  ventured 
on  the  towel  packing  in  front  of  the  body.  He  was 
obliged,  at  first,  to  lie  as  long  as  two  hours  in  it,  -without 
thoroughly  warming  it ;  but,  by  degrees,  this  was  short- 
ened, and,  by  the  end  of  the  second  month,  he  warmed  a 
towel  yjlaced  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  Another  month 
brought  him  to  the  envelopment  in  the  entire  wet  sheet, 
once  at  first,  and  then  twice  a  day.  At  this  point  he 
began  to  use  the  shallow  bath  instead  of  the  rubbing  sheet. 
Previous  to  this  time  I  had  allowed  him  to  take  some 
mutton,  chicken  and  veal  broth,  thickened  with  rice  or 
barley,  once  a  day ;  but  still  forbade  walking  exercise. 
Neither  this,  nor  a  .small  quantity  of  boiled  mutton,  were 
permitted  until  towards  the  end  of  the  third  month ; 
neither  agreed  with  him,  and  were  discontinued  for  nearly 
three  weeks  longer,  when  he  was  enabled  to  take  the 
equivalent  of  a  mutton  chop,  and  twenty  minutes'  walk, 
with  impunity. 
After  thia  point  it  is  needless  to  give  details.  The  above 
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will  afford  an  idea  of  the  gradual  and  cautious  manner  in 
which  the  treatment  of  such  cases  requires  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  statements 
imported  from  Germany,  of  persons  with  very  little  blood 
in  them,  and  less  flesh  on  them,  being  pkm(;ed  uito  cold 
baths  of  all  kinds  in  the  very  outset,  and  picking  np  flesh  « 
mie  d-ceil ;  all  which  is  exaggerated  rubbish.  Of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  had  I  done  so  with  this  and  two  or  three 
other  patients  in  nearly  the  same  plight,  I  should  have 
extinguished  them,  and  the  little  flesh  they  had  would 
have  "gone  its  usual  way.  As  it  was,  it  required  fidl  seven 
months  of  the  water-treatment  to  place  this  patient  in 
anything  like  condition  :  he  had  regained  the  nutritive 
power  ;  but  even  then  he  had  a  gi-eat  deal  to  regain  to 
reach  his  former  datus.  This  patient  had  no  critical 
action  ;  from  which  I  conjectm-e  that  a  naturally  vivid 
constitution  had  enabled  him  to  throw  off  the  mercury  and 
iodine  as  he  took  them,  they  not  remaining  in  the_  circu- 
lating blood,  but  helping  to  establish  the  visceral  u-ritation 
which  had  interrupted" the  nutrition  of  the  body  in  the 
manner  I  have  explained. 


§  5.  DISOEDEKS  OF  THE  LIVEE  AND  DUODENUM. 

I  have  been  desirous  to  exhibit  in  an  isolated  form  tbe^ 
phenomena  which  are  attached  to  the  pure  irritation  of 
immediate  in-inrary  organs  of  nutrition,  the  stomach  and 
small  bowels.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  cases 
wherein  those  organs  exclusively  exhibit  a  morbid  con- 
dition are  rare.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
of  dyspepsia  involve  the  great  accessory  organ  of  digestion 
— tlie  liver,  in  degrees  that  vary  from  simple  irregularity  of 
fimction  to  enlargement  and  hardening.  Irritation  of  the 
chwdemiin  (the  short  bowel,  which  is  between  the  stomach 
and  small  guts),  where  the  gall  ducts  empty  the  bile,  to 
join  the  chjmie  as  it  flows  from  the  stomach,  is  also  a  not 
unfrequent  element  of  dyspepsia,  and  is  always  more  or 
less  connected  with  chronic  diseased  action  in  the  liver. 
Still,  nervous  or  mucous  disorder  of  the  stomach  itself, 
always  precedes  the  malady  of  either  and  both  of  these 
organs  ;  and  the  consideration  of  it,  therefore,  natm-ally 
antecedes  that  of  the  duodenum  and  liver.    These  last, 
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moreover,  exliibit  symptoms  that  are  independent  of  tlie 
_eneral  sj-mptoms  of  dyspepsia— sjonptoms  which,  added 
u<  those  of  stomach  irritation,  give  ori^'in  to  the  state  called 
'  iliousness  :  a  term,  be  it  said  in  jiassiug,  nsed  alike  when 
j  there  is  too  little  and  when  there  is  too  much  bile  flowing ; 
'  of  which  more  anon. 

The  same  nerves  of  the  great  ganglionic  net-work, 
situated  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  supply  the  latter, 
iso  by  branches  supply  the  liver  ;  and  the  same  mucous 
lemhrane  which  lines  the  stomach  extends  to  line  the 
/liodemun,  and  thence,  through  the  common  gall  duct,  to 
line  ever}-  one  of  the  numberless  ramifications  of  it  in 
the  liver,'  terminatmg,  after  infinite  subdivisions,  in  the 
I  mmutest  points,  where  tlie  great  work  of  biliary  secretion 
i  goes  on.    In  the  liver,  therefore,  as  in  the  stomach,  we 
I  have  to  view  two  kinds  of  derangements — one  dependent 
on  disordered  nervous  supply,  the  other  on  fixed  mucous 
irritation.    As  regards  the  duodenum,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  its  nervous  disorder  as  distinguished  from 
its  mucous  inflammation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable and  intractable  of  digestive  diseases.    Still,  as 
duodenitis — as  chronic  mflammation  of  the  duodenum  is 
'  uUed — never  exists  apart  from  disorder  of  the  liver,  I 
-iiall  speak  of  both  at  once,  only  stating,  as  I  proceed,  Avbat 
dditional  signs  mark  its  co-existence  with,  diseased  liver  ; 
which  mai/  exist  A\ithout  duodenitis. 

Disordered  supply  of  gauglioinc  nervous  energy  to  the 
secreting  capillaries  of  the  liver,  is  caused  by  sympathy 
with  some  other  organ,  and  almost  eutu-ely  by  tlie  brain 
and  stomach.  Any  mental  shock  on  the  brain  is  reverberated 
on  the  great  digestive  centre  of  nerves,  and  tells  immediately 
on  the  stomach,  and  very  frecjuently  on  the  liver  also. 
In  fact,  some  passions  are  said  to  act  more  exclusively 
-  n  the  latter  organ,  such  as  vexed  amour  propir,  and 
-■alou.sy.    The  nervous  shock  thus  propagated  deranges 
the  .secretory  action  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  either 
to  diminish,  to  increase,  or  to  vitiate  the  bile.    Thus  we 
■••e  powerful  mental  emotions  sometimes  arresting  tlie  flow 
■  f  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  causing  its  retention  and 
ifipearance  in  the  skin  in  tlie  sliapc  of  jaundice;  or  in 
M.her  cases,  the  shock  causes  augmented  action,  as  evidenced 
-y  bilious  vomiting,  or  diarrlioja,  generally  of  a  diseased 
'  haracter.    The.se  are  severe  cases ;  but  tiuit  shocks  of  a 
minor  degree  produce  biliary  disorder  of  a  minor  dcgi-ec 
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is  certain.  That  disorder  claims  tlie  epithet  bilious;  and 
it  behoves  the  physician  to  ascertain  wliether  the  fact 
of  suspended  or  augmented  flow  of  bile  is  attachable  to 
the  term. 

Sympathy  with  a  dyspeptic  stomach  is  another  originator 
of  nervous  derangement  of  the  liver.  It  may  be  presumed, 
and  facts  show^  it,  thai,  at  all  times  .during  dyspeptic  irri- 
tation, there  is  a  stream  of  morbid  sympathy  flowing 
thence  towards  the  liver,  and  maintaining  there  more  or 
less  morbid  action.  But  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that 
when  temporary  exasperation  of  the  dy,'pepsia  takes  place, 
an  acute  attack  of  nervous  biliousness  ali^o  supervenes ;  and 
this  more  especially  in  nervous  dyspepsia.  The  process 
consists  generally  in  first  diminishing,  and  subsequently 
augmenting  the  secretion  of  bile  :  the  reason  for  which  is 
plain,  from  what  was  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  on 
the  subject  of  extension  of  disease. 

A  similar,  though  a  more  permanent  irritation,  is  estab- 
lished when  the  mucous  disorder  of  the  stomach  produces 
mucous  disorder  of  the  liver.  This  occurs  more  especially 
when  the  right  or  lower  end  of  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of 
disease  ;  and  as,  in  extending  to  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  gall  ducts,  it  has  to  pass  by  that  which  lines  the 
duodenum,  the  niucom  dyspepsia  is  that  which  usually 
originates  inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 

Whether,  therefore,  there  be  nervous  or  mucous  biliary 
disorder,  the  nerves  or  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
are  first  of  all  affected.  This  involves  the  question  of  the 
modus  OlM-andi  of  medicines,  called  antihilious.  As  I 
have  said  before  (page  17),  no  internal  remedies  can  reach 
the  liver  save  through  the  stomach ;  to  rouse  the  former 
to  action  you  must  rouse  the  latter  ;  you  strike  at  the  liver 
through  the  stomach.  So  that  whilst  you  think  how 
cleverly  you  are  urging  the  liver  with  calomel,  you  should 
also  remember  that  the  spear  is  being  driven  into  the 
stomach,  which  may  be,  nay,  certainly  is,  irritated  before 
the  organ  you  desire  to  act  upon.  Antibilious  is  thus 
sj'nonymous  with  irritatiiir/  the  stomach  ■  and  those  vulgar 
dietetic  remedies  agiiinst  "bile"  (a  -wild  sort  of  term,  used 
to  express  all  and  everything  concerning  the  liver),  viz., 
bacon  and  brandy  and  water,  are  the  best  remedies  for 
perpetuating  dyspepsia,  at  the  same  that,  by  causing 
a  temporary  stimulation  of  the  stomach,  they  are  esteemed 
and  taken  by  the  populace,  not  only  as  antibilious,  but 
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aatidyspeptic !  At  least  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain 
first  of  all,  in  what  the  biUomti.ess  consists.  Is  there  too 
much  or  too  little  bile  1  for  the  term  is  applied  to  both 
tacts,  and  although  bacon,  &c.,  may  rouse  a  torpid  liver, 
is  it  also  pretended  that  it  wUl  calm  an  over-active  one '? 
The  tolly  of  ;dl  this  lies  in  the  treatment  of  a  vorld 
'  'lioiisness,  instead  of  looking  into  the  state  of  the  biliary 

rgan.  One  man  with  a  yellow  sldn,  and  another  with  a 
dovid  clear  skin,  complain  of  a  bitter  mouth  and  hilious- 
fi-ss,  and  woiUd  treat  themselves,  or  be  treated  in  like 

umner ;  the  fact  being,  meanwhile,  that  their  livers  are 
m  diametrically  opposite  conditions,  the  former  being  too 
torpid,  the  latter  loo  active.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
pig-headedness  abrcal  on  the  score  of  this  "  breakfast 
bacon  ;"  and  if  the  reader  beheld  the  tenacity  with  which 
patients  cling  to  their  bacon,  he  would  acknowledge  the 
necessity  for  these  animadverting  remarks. 

Biliousness,  then,  signifies  disordered  action  of  the  liver 
of  a  nervous  or  mucous  character ;  and  that  action  may 
cause  deficient,  excessive,  or  vitiated  bile.  The  signs  of 
deficient  bile  are,  yellowness  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  skin  generally,  if  the  stoppage  be  great ;  yellow, 
bitter  tongue,  thick  saliva,  acid  breath,  and  sour  risings, 
deficient  and  highly-coloured  urine ;  deficient  aud  pale 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  dry,  obstinate,  itchy  sldn, 
inappetence,  didl  headache,  somnolence,  slow,  labouring 
pulse.  The  signs  of  excessive  activity  of  the  liver  are, 
flushing  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  nose  and  chin,  some 
bitterness  of  mouth,  clean  red  tongue,  vdth  red  punples 
along  the  sides,  sore,  or  relaxed  throat,  hot  breath,  bitter 
risings,  copious  urine,  especially  at  night,  bright  yellow 
evacuations,  of  a  very  small  taper- Idee  calibre,  piles,  dry 
skin,  exceedingly  sensitive  to  changes  of  weather,  great 
' :  jipetite,  but  with  occasional  fits  of  nausea ;  acute  nervous 
i.eadache,  irritability,  restlessness,  rapid  pulse.  The  signs 
of  vitiated  bile  being  secreted  are  those  of  the  last-named 
'  ondition,  except  that  the  appetite  is  indifi'ercut,  the 

irine  rather  high-coloured,  the  intestinal  evacuations 
(lark,  or  greeni.sh,  and  burning  as  they  pass;  there  is  more 
<>T  less  spasm  in  the  region  of  the  .stomach,  and  sometimes 
piles,  at  others  only  itching  of  the  anu.s.  It  is  in  tliis  state 
tliat  the  bile  sometimes  is  so  thick,  or  so  acrid,  as  to 
produce  violent  spasrn  of  the  gall  ducts  in  its  passage;  and 
that  the  concretions  of  bile,  called  gall  stones,  are  formed. 
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and  canse  the  same  spasmodic  state  in  their  passage  into 
the  duodenum. 

Irritative  action  is  the  basis  of  the  two  latter  of  these 
states,  and  congestion  of  the  former.  When  the  liver 
canuot  secrete  bile,  it  is  because  it  is  oppressed  by  a  load 
of  blood  throughout  its  whole  substance ;  it  is  in  a  state  of 
feebleness  from  oppression,  and  requires  a  diversion  to  be 
made  in  its  favour.  The  diversion  which  nature  makes  is 
most  commonly  by  sweat,  rarely  by  the  bowels.  "When 
the  liver  acts  too  vehemently,  or  secretes  bad  matter,  it  is 
because  the  minute  extremities  of  the  gall  tubes,  and,  in 
the  case  of  excessive  action,  the  larger  tubes  also,  are  in  a 
state  of  inflammatory  u'ritation,  the  rest  of  the  liver  being 
in  its  usual  state.  Here  the  aim  is  to  lower,  to  reduce 
redundant  action,  to  calm  the  function  of  the  liver.  From 
all  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
determine  what  is  meant  by  biliousness,  and  that  one 
remedy  will  not  do  for  all  kinds  of  it. 

A  disordered  liver  generally  begins  with  excessive  and 
ends  in  deficient  action.  The  repeated  attractions  of  blood 
towards  its  secretory  tubes,  caused  by  stimidating  food, 
the  passions,  &c.,  each  time  more  and  more  enfeeble  the 
self-restorative  power  of  the  organ,  whilst  as,  each  time 
more  and  more  blood  accumulates  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
this  waning  power,  the  whole  mass  becomes  at  length  con- 
gested, and  the  passing  attacks  of  biliousness  become  a 
permanent  state  of  jaundice.  I  need  not  remark  how  much 
the  usual  treatment  of  those  attacks  by  mercury  must  tend 
to  hasten  the  feebleness  alluded  to,  by  the  over-stimulation 
and  the  exliaustion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part ;  uutd  at 
last,  when  they  most  need  to  be  stimidated,  the  medicine 
to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  fails  to  excite, 
and  leaves  them  helpless.  In  this  helpless  state  it  is  that 
so  many  livers  come  to  the  water-treatment. 

Congestion  once  established,  it  goes  on  to  swollen  liver, 
a  condition  which  I  would  compare  with  that  of  a  .sponge 
expanded  with  water:  there  is  no  actual  addition  of 
substance,  but  only  an  expansion  of  the  natural  cellular 
substance  of  the  organs.  This  state  is  curable.  But  if  it 
persist  for  a  longtime,  and  be  still  irritated  by  attempts  to 
force  it  to  secrete  bile,  the  accumulated  blood  in  it  begins 
'to  deposit  additional  substance;  sometimes  like  that  ct 
the  liver,  at  others  of  a  yellow,  tallow-like  appearance,  and 
hard,  or  a  mixtm-e  of  both.    This  is  enlarged  liver:  it  is 
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!iot  curable,  find  can  only  be  prevented  from  extending 
iurther.  Many  of  tlie  symptoms  it  gives  rise  to  may  be 
palliated,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  is  only  swollen  may 
be  reduced  by  the  water-treatment ;  but  the  changed 
structirre  can  in  no  way  be  removed.  This  applies  stUl 
more  to  the  last  stage  of  liver  disease,  hardened  liver, 
which  is  a  wasting  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  organ,  and 
an  encroachment  of  the  morbid  structure  already  men- 
tioned ;  so  that  all  its  secretory  parts  are  annihilated,  and 
it  remains  a  hard,  inactive  mass,  dangling  under  the  right 
ribs,  and  acting  only  the  part  of  a  foreign  body,  irritating 
the  rest  of  the  body  dh'ectly  by  its  presence,  and  indu-ectly 
by  the  non-fulfilment  of  its  important  function.  The  signs 
of  each  of  these  conditions  are  sutiiciently  decided ;  but 
the  enunciation  of  them  here  would  be  too  long  for  the 
aims  of  this  work.  But  such  as  I  have  described  it,  is  the 
progress  of  disease  of  the  liver.  At  first  an  attack  of 
bfiiousness,  connected,  probably,  with  nervous  dyspepsia ; 
then  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  involved  by  repeated 
attacks  of  that  kind,  and  by  repeated  treatments  ;  next 
the  mucous  attacks  at  lenglh  involve  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  congestion  is  established,  which  in  process  of  time  and 
of  further  irritation,  passes  into  swollen,  thence  into 
enlarged,  and  finally  into  hardened  liver. 

Let  the  reader,  meantime,  picture  dyspepsia,  in  its 
various  degrees  of  intensity,  accompanying  these  phases 
of  biliary  disorder,  and  aggravated,  pari  jxissii,  by  the 
irrational  plan  of  stimulation  generally  pm-sued,  and  he 
will  find  abundant  cause  for  the  haggard  looks,  the  failing 
strength,  the  irritable  temper,  or  indifferent  stupor,  and 
the  annihilation  of  all  enjojonent,  which  mark  the  biliary 
dyspeptic.  And  the  end  of  all  this  1  In  some,  the  stop- 
page of  the  biliary  secretion  causes  the  elements  of  the 
bOe  to  be  retained  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ti.ssues  to  which  it  is  alien,  and  therefore  ini- 
tating,  and  among  others  to  the  brain :  add  to  which,  that 
the  long  exi.stence  of  irritation  in  the  liver  had  already 
maintained  a  sjTnpathetic  one  in  the  brain,  so  that  this 
ia.st  becomes  at  length  the  seat  of  irregular  circulation,  and 
'ipoplexy  clo.se.s  the  career  of  many  a  bilious  patient.  Or, 
the  pa.s.sage  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs  and  the 
i.scera  of  the  abdomen  through  the  liver  being  impeded, 
rhe  blood-ves.sel.H  of  those  parts  become  gorged  by  the 
yavitation  of  their  contents;  and,  to  relieve  themselves, 
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pour  out  their  watery  parts,  and  thus  dropsy  of  the  abdo- 
men and  legs  takes  other  bilious  persons  off.  Or  again, 
the  retention  of  the  elements  of  the  bile  in  the  circulation, 
entailing  the  office  of  their  elimination  on  some  other 
organ,  the  kidneys  in  this  manner  become  diseased,  refuse 
their  office,  and  thus  dmpsy  of  the  head,  chest — universal 
dropsy,  in  short— kills  the  patient  by  apoplexy  or  suffoca- 
tion. Or  finally,  the  want  of  bile,  added  to  the  wretched 
state  of  the  stomach  which  attends  it,  so  deteriorates  the 
blood-making  process,  that  the  body  sinks  from  mere 
atrophy,  the  elements  waste  it,  and  it  goes  out  as  a  candle 
deprived  of  air. 

I  have  been  spealdng  of  liver  disease  as  it  originates 
from  iiTitations  applied  to  it  through  the  mediimi  of  the 
stomach.  But  it  may  be  well  to  mention  another  mode  in 
which  it  may  originate.  When,  from  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  the  passage  of  the  mass  of  blood  from  the  liver 
upwards  through  it  is  impeded,  that  blood  returns  upon 
the  liver,  is  retained  there,  and  produces  all  the  evils  that 
congestion  or  irritation  of  its  tissue  entaUs.  Tliis,  of 
course,  is  a  case  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  remedial 
measures. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  the  liver  fails  to 
secrete  bile,  which  has  no  immediate  reference  to  irritation 
of  the  organ — I  allude  to  the  state  of  anosmia,  or  blood- 
lessness.  When,  from  any  cause,  the  body  has  been 
di-ained  of  its  nutritive  liquid,  and  all  the  fimctions  lan- 
guish in  consequence,  the  liver  shares,  of  course,  in  the 
deficiency:  deficient  blood  is  here  the  cause  of  deficient 
bile.  How,  then,  can  mging  of  the  liver  with  merciu-ials 
be  justified  in  such  a  case  '*  Yet  it  is  very  commonly 
done,  to  the  further  draining  of  the  body  and  wasting  of 
the  patient,  the  want  of  bde  increasing  mth  the  means 
taken  to  produce  it.  The  folly  and  superfluousness  of  the 
proceeding  is  the  more  flagi-ant  here,  as  there  is  not  one 
symptom  of  bUiousness,  save  the  non-appeai-ance  of  bile 
in  the  evacuations. 

*  A  medical  acquaintance,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  complained  of 
tliis  to  me  on  one  occasion,  and  told  me  he  conld  not  get  bile,  take 
blue  pill  as  he  would.  I  referred  him  to  his  bloodless  skin  and  thready 
pulse,  and  asked  where  the  blood  was  whence  the  bile  was  to  come? 
This  had  never  occurred  to  him,  and  astonished  him  much.  However, 
he  came  to  agree  with  me  that  digested  mutton-chops  were,  in  his  case, 
much  more  anlihilious  than  the  blue  mercurial. 
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Much  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  liver,  applies 
to  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  duodenum.  There  are 
the  same  derangements  of  the  biliary  secretion,  at  first 
excessive,  afterwards  deficient,  but  always  more  or  less 
vitiated  —  the  same  sjonpathetic  pains  of  the  head  and 
right  shoidder,  the  same  disorders  about  the  lower  bowel, 
the  irritability  or  indift'erence  of  mind,  &c.,  &c.,  according 
to  the  phase  of  the  ii-ritation  which  obtains  in  the  diSerent 
degrees  of  liver  disease.  lu  fact,  the  duodenum  is  at  once 
the  exit  from  the  stomach  and  the  entrance  to  the  liver, 
■whose  great  duct,  down  which  all  the  bile  pours,  empties 
itself  into  it.  Irritation  applied  to  the  orifice  of  that  duct 
is  like  the  same  applied  to  the  throat :  irritate  the  throat 
■with  a  feather,  and  you  sicken  the  stomach ;  inflame  the 
mouth  of  the  gall-duct  at  the  duodenum,  and  you  excite 
the  liver  on  its  minutest  secreting  extremities.  There  are 
a  few  sj-mptoms,  however,  which  mai'k  this  disease  as  dis- 
tinguished from  liver  disease  alone.  1.  Some  time — gene- 
rally about  two  hom-s  and  a  half— after  a  meal  there  is 
nausea  or  actual  vomiting:  this  is  due  to  the  passage  of 
the  first  chyme  thi-ough  the  inflanjed  duodenum  into  the 
small  bowels ;  being  the  exit  from  the  stomach,  the  excite- 
ment produced  in  the  morbid  part  by  this  passage,  throws 
the  stomach  into  a  state  of  con\T.ilsive  action.  2.  Again, 
the  mental  irritation  from  duodenitis,  before  it  has  caused 
biliarj-  congestion,  is  extreme  and  incessant :  the  fiend  of 
quarrelsomeness  seems  to  have  entered  the  patient,  and 
taken  posse.ssion  of  him :  his  mind  is  one  continual  sore. 
The  fir.st  years  of  Napoleon's  residence  at  St.  Helena, 
gave  abundant  e-vidence  of  this :  he  foimd  insult  and  out- 
rage in  everything — 

"  A  bust  denied,  a  book  refused,  could  break 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake," 

And  all  this  time  the  slow  process  of  duodenal  irritation 
was  laving  the  foundation  of  those  organic  changes  in 
itself,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  that  were  to  lay  him  low 
—changes  which,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  after  a  perusal  of 
the  details  of  his  treatment  from  beginning  to  end,  were 
has-tened,  and  all  chance  of  avciling  them  removed,  by 
that  treatment.  3.  At  all  stages  of  duodenitis  there  is 
more  or  le.ss  tenderness  over  the  region  of  tlie  organ,  that 
is,  a  little  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
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is  a  little  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  deep  down  upon  the  spine:  and  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, a  distinct  feeling  of  a  tumour  is  added  to  the 
tenderness,  bespeaking  the  gorgmg  of  the  whole  of  thiB 
short  bowel  with  blood,  or  even  its  organic  change.  4. 
The  form  of  the  fajces  is  peculiar,  the  cylinder  bemg  very 
narrow  and  flattened,  a  peculiai-ity  which  varies  with  the 
decrease  or  exasperation  of  the  duodenal  irritation,  as  con- 
firmed by  the  subsidence  or  increase  of  the  other  symptoms. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  disease  in  the  upper  bowel  caused 
sympathetic  spasm,  or  tumefaction  ot  the  lower  one. 
5  The  duodenal  cough  is  very  stnkmg-especial  y  to  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  on  which  it  rings  hard,  sharp,  shrdl  yet 
deeu  That  it  is  duodenal  may  be  readily  provec  by 
pressing  on  the  bowel  in  question,  when  the  cough  wiU  be 

"^Stoiyrtharthis  frequent,  formidable,  intractable  dis- 
ease, shSuld  pass  unnoticed  by  so  many  English  medical 
authors  Yet  so  it  is.  You  wUl  seek  m  vam  for  it^  m  our 
sSckrd  worls  on  Practice  of  Physic.  The  fact  s,  that 
it  is  constantly  spoken  of  and  treated  as  liver  disease : 
whereas,  I  woidd  rather  undertake  a  dozen  cases  of  he 
latter,  than  one  of  duodenitis,  so  practical  do  I  hold  the 
difference  between  them  to  be.  It  is  possible  by  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  diet,  &c.,  to  aflord  the  liver  some 
rest  but  for  the  duodenum  there  is  no  cessation  of  irrita- 
tion: chyme,  mostly  of  a  morbid  kmc  ,  is  passing  through 
it  eighteen  hoiu-s  out  of  the  twenty-fom-  hours :  its  ow 
malady  excites  the  liver  to  pour  out  :.ile  frequentiy  of  an 
acrid  kmd,  into  its  diseased  cavity :  the  stomach,  extended 
wTth  food 'or  air,  or  moving  in  the  act  of  digestion,  draws 
it  mechanically  in  one  direction;  the  vermicular  motion 
of  le  srall  bowels  draws  it  another;  and  it  I.e.  c  ose 
down  upon  the  hard,  unyielding  spine,  with  a  weight  of 
superin<^imbent  viscera  above  it;  so  that  very  littie  oppor- 
imity  of  self-restoration  is  given  to  it ;  and  it  seems  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  decrease  its  chances  of  this  by 
SS<^  purgatives  of  all  kmds  over  its  sore  and  irritable 
suS  as  is  commonly  done.  But,  as  has  been  observed 
thP  disease  was  scarcely  kuo^ra  to  the  English  medical 
world  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  French  recognized 
Tt  as  an  iniportant  malady  twenty  years  since :  and  I  was 
Sie  first  ™o  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  and  other 
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chronic  maladies  of  the  digestive  surface,  as  delivered  from 
the  lips  of  the  great  Broussais.*  I  believe  that  very- 
many  persons  who  treat  themselves  for  disordered  ^liver 
laboiir  under  this  more  dangerous  malady ;  I  have  found 
several  who  announced  themselves  as  "  liver  patients," 
but  proved  to  have  chronic  duodenitis. 

Is  clu-onic  miianimation  of  the  duodenum  curable  1  The 
answer  is  regulated  as  in  disease  of  the  liver :  irritation, 
intiammation,  congestion,  and  timiefactiou  of  the  organ 
are  cm-able;  not  so  the  enlargement  and  hardening  of  it. 
The  two  first  stages  are  coincident  with  ordinary  bilious- 
ness, with  excessive  bile ;  the  two  next  with  the  vitiation 
and  deficiency  of  bile,  though  not  invariably;  and  the 
:ast,  Avith  utter  stoppage  of  the  bile,  the  waxy  lip,  the 
1  loodless,  dropsical  skm,  and  other  signs  of  lapsmg  vitality 
and  arrested  nutrition.  The  fatal  terminations  resemble 
those  of  liver  disease ;  in  fact,  duodenitis  kills  by  disorgan- 
izing the  liver. 

The  TREATMENT  OF  LIVER  DISEASE  and  DUODENITIS 

varies  with  the  stages.  Common  biliousness,  with  bitter 
rising,  &c.,  is  best  treated  by  hot  fomentations  over  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  continued  for  an  hour  every 
night;  by  the  long  sitz  bath;  wet  sheet  rubbing;  and 
the  compress  over  the  regions  just  named,  changed  every 
two  or  three  hours.  The  quantity  of  water  for  clrinking 
should  not  be  large,  as  much  water  rather  excites  the 
.iver ;  only  a  .small  quantity  at  a  time  should  be  taken. 
The  food "  shoidd  be  chiefly  farinaceous,  and  sparingly 
idven;  it  shoidd  be  quite  free  from  any  fatty  material; 
rnilk  .should  be  avoided,  as  the  clot  it  makes  in  a  bilious 
-tomach  is  exceedingly  solid ;  the  exercise  should  be  mode- 
rate, and  the  mind  shoidd  avoid  exciting  subjects  and 
object.s.  The  aim  of  all  this  is  to  reduce  excessive  action, 
a  state  bordering  on  the  acute,  and  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  a  highly  nervous  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
The  fomentations  do  it  by  drawing  blood  to  the  exterior 
oppo.site  to  the  irritated  parts.  The  sitz  bath  acts  by 
deriving  blood  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  organs  of  the 
abdomen.  The  wet-sheet  rubbing  soothes,  by  takuig  the 
caloric  from  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  UTitable 

•  Kee  my  translation,  with  notes,  of  his  "  Lectures  on  General 
Patholo;;)-  nw\  Therajjc-ntics,"  in  the  "  London  Jledical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  1835-3G,  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  co-editor. 
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in  the  bilious  state;  and  by  doing  so,  tends  to  quiet  t  ie 
excitement  of  the  brain,  also  attendant  on  that  state.  I  ho 
frequently  changed  compress  produces  a  frequent  revulsion 
of  blood  to  the  surface,  diminishing  the  febnle  beat 
within.  Tlie  nervous  condition  of  tlie  digestive  organs 
will  not  allow  of  large  di-aughts  of  water,  both  because 
their  bulk  is  irritating,  and  because  they  especially  excite 
the  liver.  Animal  food  being  too  stimulating,  and 
succulent  vegetables  being  generative  of  strong  bile,  the 
farinaceous  are  used  as  least  exciting,  both  from  the  sniali 
quantity  of  nutriment  they  contain,  and  theii-  slight  action 
in  the  contrary  dii-ectiou.  The  sympathy  between  the 
brain  and  liver  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  strong  passion  is  a  very  common  cause 
of  a  bilious  attack.  Hence,  in  chronic  biliousness,  the 
activity  of  the  train,  as  shown  in  gTeat  amount  of  exercise, 
and  in  the  consideration  of  excitmg  subjects,  should  be 
avoided.  .       , . 

Such  is  the  style  of  water-treatment  m  ordinary  cases 
of  chronic  biliousness,  where  the  ii-ritation  is  generally  oi 
a  nervous  character,  but  sometimes  also  of  the  more  acute 
mucous  land,  or  where  duodenal  irritation  prevails.  Ut 
course,  variations  of  management  occur  -mth  slightly  vary- 
in''  indications:  such  as  gTeat  headache,  when  foot-baths 
are  necessary,  &c.  With  regard  to  this  last-named 
remedy,  I  must  state  that  I  have  not  found  it  of  good 
eftect  'in  the  general  run  of  these  cases,  except  m  the 
instance  just  mentioned ;  it  appears  to  augment  the  tendency 
to  headache,  to  enfeeble  the  head,  in  fact ;  the  hot  fomen- 
tations answer  better,  a  tmnbler  of  water  bemg  .sipped 
whUst  they  are  going  on.  Scrofulous  and  languid  tem- 
peraments requu-e  modification  of  treatment  also;  but 
iuch  are  rarely  seen  to  sufier  under  this  sort  of  liver 
complaint.  Tlie  gi-eat  point  is  to  rest  the  nerves  of  animal 
and  organic  life,  and  gently  to  aid  them,  by  the  appliances 
of  the  water-treatment.  ,    ,  ,i       ■  . 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  liver  has  reached  the  point 
of  toriDid  congestion,  of  obstructed  function.  The  object, 
then  is  to  rouse  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  effect  a  power- 
ful diversion  in  its  favour,  on  the  other;  takmg  care, 
meanwhUe,  that  neither  in  doing  the  former,  nor  m  rousing 
Xr  organs  in  the  latter,  fehrUe  excitement  be  allowed 
to  predominate.  Excitement  of  a  nervom  kind  always 
attends  more  or  less  the  successful  treatment  of  this  case, 
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for  it  is  thi-oiigh  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system 
hat  the  eti'orts  at  self-restoration  are  made ;  and  this 
nervous  excitement  produces  phenomena  of  various  kinds. 
S'nnetimes  when,  as  a  result  of  the  water-treatment,  the 
Instructed  liver  begins  to  be  roused  to  action,  the  patient 
xperiences  dyspeptic  symptoms,  sucli  as  he  had  not 
liitherto  felt: 'there  is  heartburn,  swelling  after  eating, 
extreme  flatulence,  even  tenderness  of  the  pit  of  the 
-tomach — all  indications  that  the  organic  nerves  of  the 
igestive  apparatus  are  labouring  under  unusual  excite- 
;ient,  anil  that  the  brain  too,  is  roused  to  a  recognition 
f  what  is  going  on.    At  other  times  this  last-named 
rgan,  the  brain,  becomes  the  seat  of  such  phenomena  of 
xcitation,  and  the  patient,  whose  torpid  liver  had  hitherto 
-rupified  his  brain,  and  rendered  him  nearly  insensible  to 
f  verjthing,  finds  himself  nervous,  almost  hysterically 
"_^nsitive  to  every  wind  of  circimistance.    I  shall  speak  of 
this  more  at  length  in  the  succeeding  part;  it  is  alluded 
TO  here  in  order  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  treatment  of  congested  liver,  and  the  necessity  now 
and  then  of  varying  it,  and  sometimes  suspending  it  for  a 
period. 

Another  consideration  attaching  to  the  treatment  of 
congested  liver,  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  duodenal 
irritation,  and,  if  present,  of  its  character  and  duration. 
If  coeval  with,  or  antecedent  to,  the  liver  derangement, 
the  same  treatment  may  be  followed  for  both.  If  it  is  of 
more  recent  commencement  (and  sometimes  duodenitis 

ucceeds,  instead  of  preceding  liver  disease),  and  there- 
fore, in  the  active  inflammatory  stage,  modifications  of  the 
plan  against  the  liver  becomes  necessary. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  as 
regards  apoplectic  fullness;  and  this  is  a  very  disagTce- 

ble  complication  to  deal  with,  retarding,  as  it  does,  the 

i-tive  treatment  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  biliary 

ingestion. 

Congestion  is  the  stage  of  liver  complaint  Avhich  is  by 
'iir  the  most  frequently  presented  for  treatment  by  the 
■  ater  cure,  the  patients  having  passed  through  the  preATOus 
rages,  and  been  ha.stened  towards  this  by  the  medicinal 
leans  I  have  already  mentioned,  before  coming  to  Mal- 
f-m.  The  treatment  commences  well  with  a  day  or  two 
f  wet-slicet  ruljbing,  in  order  to  excite  and  ]irepare 
r  e  torjjid  skin.    After  thi.s,  if  there  be  duodenal  irritation 
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of  receut  origin,  it  is  Avell  to  paclv  in  the  wet-slieet  cadi 
morning,  and  to  foment  witli  hot  water  each  night  for  a 
short  time,  until  the  tenderness  over  that  organ,  and  the 
other  signs  of  its  active  disorder,  be  subdued.    From  the 
commencement,  however,  there  should  be  excitation  of 
the  skin  with  the  sheet-bath  three  or  four  times  a  day ; 
and  the  abdominal  compress  should  be  worn,  and  fre- 
quently changed,  day  and  night.    Water  should  also  be 
copiously  drunk,  beginning  with  six  or  seven,  and  getting 
on  to  ten  or  twelve  tumblers  daily.    In  very  old  cases, 
much  more  than  this  is  required,  and  a  good  part  of  it 
should  be  taken  before  breakfast.    In  the  majority  oi 
cases,  this  preparation  with  wet-sheet  packing  is  not 
requisite  for  more  than  a  few  days,  in  order  to  carry  ofi 
some  trifling  feverishness  of  action,  the  result,  mostly,  of 
the  late  u-ritating  medication  and  diet  to  which  the  patient 
has  been  subjected  ;  and  the  temporary  relief  it  aft'ords  is 
great.    But  to  continue  it  would  be  injudicious,  as  it  is  a 
lowering,  rather  than  a  rousing  process,  reducing  the 
activity  of  the  nervous  and  circulating  systems.  Sweating 
is  the  iiaturalvdMot  congested  liver;  and  as  the  principle 
of  the  water-treatment  is  to  imitate  and  aid  nature,  that 
process  of  the  treatment  should  be  employed  so  soon  as 
all  considerations  regarding  the  duodenum  and  head  are 
removed.     For  this  congestion  and  torpor  of  the  liver 
is  very  often  accompanied  by  tendency  to,  if  not  actual 
apoplectic  fullness  of  the  brain;  in  which  case  also, 
preparation  for  the  sweating  must  be  made  by  the  wet 
sheet,  fomentations,  low  diet,  and  only  a  sparing  quantity 
of  water  to  drink.    The  pulse  and  other  signs  evincing  a 
safe  state  of  the  head,  we  proceed  to  sweat  the  patient  every 
day,  or  every  second  day,  according  to  the  powers  of  the 
brain  and  circulation  to  bear  it ;  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  excite  either  to  excess ;  and  it  is  the  physician's  pan 
to  watch  this  well.    Giddiness  and  tension  of  head,_an(l 
palpitation  of  heart  require  temporary  suspension  ot  the 
sweating  and  water-drinking.  Slight  accessions  of  ieverish- 
ness  may  be  produced  by  the  treatment,  and  these  are  to 
be  quelled  by  a  wet  sheet  or  two,  and  by  fomentations. 
All  this  time'the  sitz  bath  should  be  taken  in  its  denvativc 
character,  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  minutes,  oiice^  or 
twice  a  day.    Passing  headache  is  to  be  met  with  loot 
baths,  &c.,  &c.    Thus  the  treatment  goes  on  ;  and  m  the 
course  of  a  period,  varying  iu  tUlferent  mdmduals,  the 
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douche  is  added,  ;uid  gnidually  carried  to  the  extent  of 
six  or  eight  minutes.  The  abdominal  compress  is  worn 
day  ixud "night;  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  friction 
with  brushes,  &c.,  should  be  used  over  the  limbs  and 
abdomen  after  each  process. 

The  ilid  in  hepatic  congestion  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
lie  devoid  of  latty  and  spicy  materials,  because,  although 
>uch  things  stimidate  the  liver,  the  object  of  cure  is  to 
make  it  act  without  such  tem]3orary  expedients  of  stimu- 
lation. A  little  more  latitude  in  taking  of  vegetable 
matters  may  be  allowed;  cauliflower,  young  peas,  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke  being  admitted,  in  addition  to  the 
farinaceie.  But  as  in  the  former  phase  of  liver  disease, 
bid/.-  must  be  avoided  ;  therefore,  if  some  farinaceous 
pudiliug  be  taken  after  meat,  both  must  be  eaten  sparingly. 
For  the  rest,  paste  in  any  shape,  fried  meats  or  vegetables, 
iluck,  goose,  or  twice-cooked  Ibod,  are  inadmissible.  Hot 
liquid  and  milk  are  bad:  still  upon  the  whole,  the  rules 
of  diet  are  not  exceedingly  stringent  as  to  quantity  in  this 
malady,  and  therefore  the  rule  as  to  exercise  is,  to  walk  as 
much  as  possible,  short  of  feeling  fatigue  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Even  \aolent  exertion  is  good,  the  aim  being  to 
relieve  the  swollen  torpor  of  an  internal  solid  organ,  and 
thi-s  being  assisted  much  by  expediting  the  whole  circu- 
lation of  the  body. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  aim  of  the  entire  treatment.  The 
sweating  both  causes  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  liver,  and 
quickens  the  circidation  through  it.  The  douche  does  the 
like,  vehemently  rousing  the  activity  of  the  heart,  and 
exciting  the  skin.  The  long  sitz  bath  draws  blood  down 
from  the  upper  organs  of  digestion,  and  necessitates  a  long 
and  brisk  walk  after  it :  the  chy  frictions  are  artificial 
exercise,  a.s  regards  the  circulation.  Last,  not  least,  come 
the  large  doses  of  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  hasten 
those  changes  of  the  chemistry,  which  shall  both  quicken 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  change  its  mass,  ren- 
>!erin^  it  more  fit  for  the  secretion  of  healthy  digestive 
lif|uif[s. 

The  crisis  of  the  first  phase  of  chronic  he]iatic  disorder, 
is  mo.st  commonly  bilious  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  or  both  ; 
-omctimes  slight  anil  long-continued,  at  others  sudden  and 
:.Teat.  Glutinous  and  ill-smelling  sweatings  at  night  not 
unfrequently  accomyjany  this  signal  of  relief  in  the  liver. 
Of  the  swollen  liver,  the  common  crisis  is  of  boils,  occa- 
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sioually  over  the  region  of  tLe  liver  itself;  gentle  but 
continued  purgation  of  the  bowels  attending  them.  But 
both  may  go  ofl"  with  vei-y  large  frecal  evacuations  only, 
diseased  in  character  at  first,  but  gradually  improving ; 
not  at  all  loose  in  consistence,  iDUt  small  in  calibre  at  first, 
and  gradually  augmenting  in  cylmdrical  volume. 

The  palliation— for  cvu-e  is  out  of  the  question— of  the 
enlarged  and  hardened  liver  consists  in  artificial  sweating, 
repeated  as  frequently  as  the  head  will  allow,  a  gxeat 
amount  of  dry  friction  of  the  whole  body,  and  copious 
water-drinking.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  sweating 
relieves  for  a  time.  Under  its  influence,  I  have  seen  a 
hard  and  contracted  liver  aflbrd  signs  of  some  slight  secre- 
tion in  the  faecal  matter,  which  the  same  sweating  very 
often  causes  the  bowels  to  secrete  and  excrete.  This 
retards  the  certainly  fatal  termination  of  tliis  form  of 
organic  liver  disease,  and  keeps  off  some  harassing  symp- 
toms. _  Beyond  this,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed,  whatever 
enthusiastic  witers  on  the  water-cure  may  assert. 

Case  VI. — Nervous  Disoedee  of  the  Liver. 

A  middle-aged  gentleman,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  subjected  to  two  severe  courses  of  mercury,  for  a 
syphilitic  affection,  had,  since  that  time,  been  a  prey  to  a 
train  of  bilious  symptoms,  generally  exasperated  once  in 
two  or  three  weelcs  into  the  form  of  intense  headache, 
which  prostrated  him  for  two  or  three  days.  The  ordi- 
nary signs  changed  frequently  in  degree,  and  now  and 
then  left  him  altogether  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  or, 
at  least,  were  so  slight,  comparatively,  as  not  to  be  com- 
plained of  Great  appetite,  especially  for  such  improper 
things  as  the  burnt  part  of  meat,  fat,  &c.,  considerable 
thirst,  clear,  fiery-red  tongue,  bitter  taste,  foul  breath, 
sore-throat,  heart-burn,  acid  and  bitter  risings,  tenderness 
of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  irregular  bowels,  varying  urine, 
dry  hot  skin,  especially  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  florid 
complexion,  red  nose,  emaciation,  sleeplessness,  and  great 
irritability  of  temper — these  left  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  chronic  nervous  u-ritation  of  the  liver.  The  remission  of 
more  or  fewer  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  exaggeration  of 
them  all,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  intense  headache, 
which  itself  terminated  in  bilious  vomiting,  came  in  con- 
firmation of  the  nervous  character  of  the  malady.  Moreover, 
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as  is  usiuillv  the  case,  the  signs  of  dyspepsia  attended 
':.iit  form  of  dyspepsia  whirh  is  so  frequent  a  residt  ol 
iiercurial  medicines.  He  had  had  these  disagreeables  to 
<ume  extent  for  fifteen  years,  bnt  for  the  hist  foiu-  years 
rhey  had  become  so  intense,  as  to  disable  liim  from  busi- 
ness, from  which  he  had  been,  accordingly,  obliged  to 
withdraw. 

Mshtly  fomentations  of  the  abdomen  with  hot  water, 
.  et-sheet  rubbings  t\nce-a-day,  a  sitz  bath  of  half  an  hoirr 
lice  a  dav,  the  use  of  the  compi-ess,  freiiuently  changed, 
.ml  about  six  tumblers  of  water  daily,  constituted  the 
■tive  treatment  for  nearly  three  weeks.    The  food  was 
•  .nfined  to  the  formaceie  and  bread,  the  latter  being  eaten 
with  very  little  butter.    Exercise  was  limited  to  half  an 
hour  three  times  a  day.    The  effect  of  this  became  very 
-vident  in  the  paling  and  shrinking  of  the  face,  the  reduc- 
uon  of  the  sore  throat,  the  diminution  of  appetite  and 
thirst,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sleep  and  temper— the 
atter  not  much,  however.     Besides  which,  no  violent 
leadache  had  .supen'ened;  and  the  patient,  though  feeling 
liunself  weaker,  felt  himself  quieter.     The  fomentations 
were  continued,  the  cold  shallow  bath  in  the  morning  was 
■substituted  for  the  rubbing-sheet,  and  in  place  of  anything 
Ise,  two  long  sitz  baths  were  taken.    I  advised  him  to 
riy  to  take  more  water,  and  improved  the  diet  by  the 
u'ldition  of  some  meat  at  dinner  every  second  day.  Exer- 
cise was  augmented.    By  these  means,  the  bowels  were 
made  to  act  more  re.gidarly,  the  bile  always  appearing  in 
them,  instead  of  capriciously,  as  heretofore.    Desirous  to 
l.ring  all  the  anti-iiTitative  means  of  the  water-treatment 
to  play,  I  tried  the  wet-sheet  pacldng,  but  it  produced  one 
of  the  A-iolent  headaches,  followed  by  copious  vomiting  of 
bile,  which,  though  it  left  the  patient  better,  so  disheart- 
ened him,  that  I  did  not  a^ain  give  it,  but  tried  the  towel 
packing  in  front.    This  suited  very  well,  and  a.ssisted  the 
tVjraentations  in  reducing  the  nervous  irritation  of  the  liver. 
With  these  two  remedies  for  seilatives,  with  the  sitz  baths 
for  derivatives,  the  diet  regulated  so  as  to  oppress  the 
-tornach  anrl  excite  the  liver  as  little  as  possible,  the 
water-drinking  to  cool  the  stomach  and  dilute  its  contents, 
the  compress  to  counteract  and  soothe  the  irritated  nerves 
within,  and  the  exercise  .sufhcient  to  waste  the  food  and 
fjrevent  repletion  without  straining  the  Ticrvous  system ; 
thi.s  patient,  in  the  course  of  four  months,  recovered  a 
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state  of  health  to  which  he  liad  been  a  stranger  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  During  the  treatment,  he  had  only  one 
headache,  induced  by  the  wet-sheet  packing  :  and  since  he 
left  Malvern,  now  tliirteen  months,  he  has  only  expe- 
rienced slight  headache  on  two  occasions,  once  after  four 
glasses  of  wine  (probably  of  a  bad  kind),  and  another  time 
in  a  hot  room.  WhUst  here,  under  active  treatment,  he 
had  several  times,  for  several  days  together,  risings  of 
mouthfids  of  bile,  and  also  days  of  turbid  nrine  loaded 
with  salts  :  but,  except  these,  he  testified  no  critical  action, 
and  the  disease  seemed  to  disappear  by  a  simple  alteration 
of  the  nervous  influence  communicated  to  the  liver. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  "  biliousness," 
for  which  such  amazing  quantities  of  mercurials,  tonics, 
alkalis,  greasy  food,  &c.,  are  administered  for  successive 
years,  without  the  smallest  amelioration,  but  with  the 
greatest  deterioration,  of  the  symptoms.  Gradually,  the 
redness  of  the  face  gTows  more  dim  and  dingy,  becomes 
mixed  with  yellow,  the  tongue  endnes  a  coat,  fixed  pain 
in  the  right  side  supervenes,  the  appetite  fails,  &c.,  all 
signifying  that  the  liver  is  more  deeply  implicated,  and 
that  mucous  disorder,  congestion,  swelling  of  its  sub- 
stance, have  taken  place.  Here  is  a  case  in  exemplification 
of  this. 


Case  VII.— Congested  and  Swollen  Liyee. 

A  lady,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  highly  nervous 
anxious  mind  and  bilious  constitution,  became  sufficiently 
disordered  in  her  digestive  powers  to  need  medical  advice, 
about  three  years  ago.  She  was  treated  secundum  artent 
for  bilious  dyspepsia,  but  went  from  bad  to  worse.  From 
being  a  plump,  ruddy-faced  person,  she  became  pufty  and 
deeply  yellow.  A  swelling  under  the  right  ribs  was 
detected  by  the  medical  attendant;  appetite  was  gone; 
nausea  incessant;  bowels  utterly  sealed,  save  under  the 
action  of  a  strong  aperient ;  mine  exceedingly  scanty,  and 
actually  thickened  with  a  load  of  salts,  nrea,  and  bile,  in 
colour  and  consistence  being  like  a  large  quantity  of  dark 
clay,  suspended  in  a  small  quantity  of  water :  incessant 
fever,  &c.  The  best  London  and  provincial  advice  only 
suggested  fresh  mercurials,  which  were  introduced  pro- 
fusely both  by  the  stomach  and  skin,  with  the  only  effect 
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of  aucnnentiu!;  the  tumefaction  of  the  liver,  arresting  the 
process  of  tligestiou,  and  prostrating  the  annnal  POAvers 

When  she  came  to  Malvern,  she  was  under  Mr.  Wil- 
^^>ns  care   and  continued  so  for  nearly  two  months; 
during  which  time,  as  I  was  told  the  wet-sheet  packing- 
was  the  principal  remedy  employed.    She  did  not  dourisli^ 
under  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  produced  violent  disorder  ol 
the  nervous  and  cii-culating,  as  well  as  the  digestive 
<v^tems   evidenced  by  sleeplessness,  terrors,  laintmgs, 
vehement  flushings  and  palpitations,  and  incessant  nausea 
After  this,  I  have  constantly  observed,  m  tumehed  and 
obstructed'  liver,  a  very  small  amount  of  wet-sheetmg  is 
tolerable,  only  sufficient  to  reduce  some  feverish  u-ritation, 
which  sometimes  exists  at  the  outset  of  the  treatment, 
when  patients  come  with  the  effects  of  stimulating  medi- 
cines and  diet  fresh  upon  them.    This  overcome,  further 
wet-sheetintr  is  harmful.    The  patient  was  m  the  disortler 
I  have  stated  when  she  placed  herself  under  my  care,  at 
the  desire  of  her  son,  who  is  a  physician ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly undertook  the  case  myself    Viewing  it  at  once  as 
one  of  obstructed  and  oppressed  function,  I  saw  the 
neces.sitv  of  abandoning  the  lowering  process  of  the  wet 
sheet,  and  adopting  that  which  would  cause  a  transfer  of 
irritation,  and  thus  brmg  about  a  diversion  m  favour  ot 
the  oppressed  liver.     This  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
sweating  process,  which  was  practised  in  her  case  with 
the  spirit-lamp,  the  long  imprisonment  in  blankets  render- 
incr  her  nervous.    Further,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
du'odenal  irritation,  and  as,  after  the  rousing  process_  of 
sweating,  and  the  unavoidable  fatigues  of  digestion,  noise, 
&c.,  during  the  dav,  some  nervous  congestion  took  place 
in  the  ganglions  about  the  stomach  (the  invariable  result 
of  animal  and  organic  fatigue),  I  du-ected  a  short  fomen- 
tation with  hot  v,-ater  to  be  applied  every  night  over  that 
region.   After  the  sweating  she  was  rubbed  with  dripping 
towels.    She  wore  the  compress  constantly.    She  drank 
freely  of  water,  but  in  small  quantities  at  once,  as  flatu- 
lence and  spasrn  were  easily  excited.    Her  food  was  fari- 
naceou.s  for  the  fir.st  few  weeks,  very  carefully  given,  and 
Wi  carefully  and  gradually  improved  to  animal  liquid,  and 
then  solid  diet :  on  this  score,  the  utmost  nicety  was 
required.    Last,  not  least,  the  recumbent  posture  in  bed 
was  .strictly  enjoined. 

Had  this  lady  not  been  i)reviou,sly  exhausted,  and 
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rendered  exceedingly  nervous  by  the  medicinal  treatment 
and  the  wet-sheetuig  she  had  undergone,  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  enjoin  perfect  inaction  in  a  case  of  ohstructed 
function.  _  As  it  was,  the  smallest  exertion  of  tlie  brain 
sent  additional  ii-ritation  and  afHux  of  blood  to  the  diges- 
tive organs;  so  much  so,  that,  as  I  have  said,  even  the 
unavoidable  excitation  of  that  organ  by  sweating,  the 
trifling  noises  about  her,  and  some  talking,  caused  such 
afllux  towards  the  close  of  each  day,  and  demanded 
fomentation.  Kest  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  therefore, 
withdrew  a  source  of  ii-ritation  from  tlie  morbid  organs; 
then  the  sweating  transferred  irritation  to  the  imiversal 
skin.  The  compress  did  the  same  continuously  over  the 
digestive  organs.  Tlie  nightly  fomentations,  by  dispersing 
the  daily  congestion  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  "allowed  the 
brain  to  go  to  sleep.  The  water  cooled  and  diluted  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  assisting  also  the  action  of  the 
bowels  and  of  the  kidneys.  The  food,  from  its  mild  and 
slightly  nutritious  character,  gave  the  digestives  but  little 
to  do.  And  thus,  in  every  way,  opportunity  was  given  for 
the  oppressed  organs  to  recover  their  action. 

This  they  gTadually  did,  effecting  for  themselves,  when 
thus  placed  in  a  favourable  position,  what  all  the  mer- 
curials had  been  unable  to  force  them  to  do.  By  degrees, 
the  urine  altered  in  quality  and  quantity,  untd  the  first 
was  perfect  and  the  last  great.  By  degrees,  too,  the  fffical 
evacuations  augmented  in  cylindrical  calibre,  in  quantity, 
and  from  perfect  whiteness,  became  healthily  coloured. 
Then,  after  some  weeks,  spontaneous  sweating  came  on, 
and  continued  profusely  each  night  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
And,  as  all  this  was  going  on,  the  knotty  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  then  its  size  (which  reached  to  the  right  hip  and 
the  navel)  diminished  in  proportion  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks,  she  was  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
three  weeks  afterwards  was  driving  out  daUy.  Meantime, 
also,  her  appetite  and  digestive  powers  had  amazLiigly 
increased,  and  the  meat  she  took  ouce  daily,  and  the  fari- 
naceous food  she  had  in  good  quantity,  were  digested 
^vithout  the  smallest  inconvenience.  From  an  early  date 
of  the  sweating,  too,  the  complexion  and  the  eyes,  which 
were  actually  of  a  mahogany  colour,  so  cliarged  was  the 
skin  with  bUe,  had  commenced  to  resume  their  respective 
white  and  ruddy  colours.  The  sleej),  with  very  few  varia- 
tions, was  good,  and  the  spirits  excellent. 
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I  have  given  the  general  treatment  adopted,  but  it 
ist  not  be  supposed  that  no  modification,  or  even  sus- 
i  '>  usion  of  it  took  place  all  this  time.  On  the  conti'ary, 
ii-y'va  time  to  time,  the  sweating  was  reduced  to  twice  a 
week  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  altogether  suspended  for  a 
fortnight :  this  was  the  period  when  the  spontaneous 
perspirations  were  going  on  at  night,  and  which  were,  in 
fact,  critical.  Nervous  headaches  appeared  now  and  then, 
requii-ing  the  foot-bath  ;  and  the  occasional  dryness  of  the 
mouth  ilemauded  increased  fomentation  and  water,  and 
decreased  animal  food.  But  wdien  the  patient  was  enabled 
to  go  out  daily,  and  to  walk  for  a  short  time  together,  the 
tonic  part  of  the  water-treatment  was  applied  more  freely  ; 
she  took  a  cold  sitz  bath  for  ten  minutes  twice  a  day,  and 
the  shallow  bath  on  rising,  and  at  bedtime ;  the  sweating 
being  reduced  to  twice  a  day.  Under  this  regime,  she 
gained  strength  and  flesh,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
from  the  time  of  her  coming  under  my  care,  she  was 
enabled  to  travel  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  to  the  sea- 
coast,  where  she  remained  for  three  months  longer,  pur- 
suing the  same  treatment  as  nearly  as  possible.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  liver  is  reduced 
to  its  natural  limits,  but  it  is  gradually  tending  towards 
it  :  and  in  the  meantime,  the  patient,  whose  case  had  been 
regarded  by  her  pre\aous  medical  attendants  as  necessarily 
fatal,  is  fuUy  restored  to  the  duties  of  her  position,  as  the 
wife  of  a  zealous  clergyman,  Avliose  coadjutor  she  is  in  his 
offices  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  and  as  the  mother  of  a 
large  family. 

An  illustration  of  another  form  which  obstructed  liver 
takes  is  given  in  the  following  case  :— 


Case  VIII. — Obstructed  Liver. 

After  many  years  of  service  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  tlie  subject  of  this  case,  a  military  officer,  returned 
to  Europe,  as  many  do,  with  inveterate  dyspejjsia,  and  a 
gorged  liver.  This  last  was  exhibited  in  a  mixed  pallor  and 
yellownfcss  of  the  skin ;  eyes,  the  very  blood-vessels  of  which 
were  orange-coloured ;  lips  that  were  in  places  of  a  dirty 
red ;  in  others,  re.semblin"  hard  wax-candle.  The  limbs  Avere 
shrunk,  the  abdomen  enlarged.  In  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
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feelings  after  eating,  bitter  taste,  &c.,  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  ordinary  biliousness.  But  the  brain  and  nervous 
signs  demanded  more  particular  attention  as  they  indi- 
cated pressure  on  the  head.  The  sight  was  tonnented  wth 
never-ceasing  black  spots,  with  occasional  and  momentary 
extinction,  accompanied  by  giddiness.  Hissing,  clanging, 
and  liumming  noises  invaded  the  ears.  In  tlie  skull  itself, 
dull  headache  alternated  with  feelings  of  tiglitness ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  bursting  extension.  Sleep  frequently 
stole  on  him  m  the  day,  and  was  very  deep  at  night,  but 
molested  by  dreams.  His  will  was  almost  extingiushed ; 
left  to  himself  he  would  never  stir  from  his  chair,  and 
scarcely  from  his  bed.  His  mind  would  have  fallen  into 
the  same  listless  state,  had  not  i^ain  and  temporary  alarm 
at  the  giddiness  roused  it  every  now  and  then ;  although 
occasionally  a  fit  of  almost  insane  in-itability  would  blaze 
up  for  a  lew  hom-s.  The  pulse  Avas  generally  hard,  slow, 
and  labouring,  but  would  sometimes  become  quick,  simul- 
taneously with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  also  AAath  the 
iiTitation  of  temper.  He  had  neuralgic  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  in  the  right  arm, 
down  to  the  fingers'  ends.  Dull,  heavy,  but  at  times  also 
acute  pain  occupied  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  was 
somewhat,  though  not  much,  larger  than  natirral ;  it  was 
however,  very  hard  to  the  feeling.  There  was  enlarge- 
ment of  the  duodenum,  but  very  little  tenderness  on 
pressirre.  There  were  large  ha3morrlioids,  but  tliey  did 
not  bleed. 

All  these  symptoms  showed  two  ])rincipal  points  of 
disease  intunately  connected — the  liver  and  the  brain. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  was  threatened  with  apoplectic  seizure, 
to  be  followed,  probably,  by  paralysis.  But,  as  in  the 
body  at  large  there  was  rather  a  deficiency  than  a  redun- 
dancy of  blood,  it  was  plain  that  the  flow  towards  the 
head  was  the  result  of  the  strong  morbid  sympathy  with. 
the  liver,  and  that  active  lowering  measiu'es,  to  any 
great  extent,  were  not  indicated.  From  the  occasionally 
acute  pains  of  the  liver  and  excited  state  of  the  mind,  it 
also  appeared  that  an  interlude  of  active  inflammation 
occuiTed  in  the  chronically  inflamed  liver,  corresponding 
with  increased'  excitement  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain, 
and  of  the  temper.  The  tic  pains  showed  the  continuous 
organic  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  pUes  were 
evidences  of  the  obstruction  ofiered  by  the  congested 
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Uvor  to  the  free  passage  of  blood  from  the  contents  of  the 

"^iTiZS^i^^e  it  was  essential  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
to  remove  Si  fear  on  the  score  of  the  head  ;  ami  he 
me.ms  to  do  this  .vere  fortunately  those  adopted  for  the 
mCtioS  of  the  tendency  to  the  occasional  acu  e  mflam- 
m  t  on  in  the  liver  and  duodenum.    They  consisted  m  hot 
fomenhikms  over  the  stomach  and  hyer  n^gh  ly,  m  wet- 
sheet  packing  every  morning,  a  cold  cloth  being  kept 
rS  the  he-xd  the  while,  in  the  constant  wearing  and 
Went  changmg  of  the  compress,  the  reduction  of 
Set  to  the  least  stmiulatiug  farinaceous  materials,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  time  for  sleeping    Very  little  water 
^vas  o-iven.    In  the  course  of  a  month  these  means  had 
produced  the  desh-ed  result,  as  far  as  the,  softening  of  the 
Use,  the  steadiness  of  head,  the  diminished  sleepiness, 
Ld  calmer  temper  went.    Neither  had  there  been  any 
acute  exasperation  of  the  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
duodenum,  which  still,  however,  gave  a  dull  pam.  ihe 
kidnevs,  pre\iously  inactive,  now  acted  largely  ]  which  was, 
m.  doubt;  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  brain.  Altogether, 
in  a  few  days  beyond  the  first  month,  there  existed  no 
rea.son  in  the  head  symptoms  against  a  more  direct  attack 
on  the  chronic  congestion  and  obstruction,  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  disorder.    I  therefore  had  the  patient 
sweated  daily,  taking  care  to  have  a  cold  cloth  round  his 
head  whUst  it  was  going  on.    Every  fourth  day,  packing 
in  the  wet  sheet  took  the  place  of  the  sweating,  in  order  to 
obA-iate  any  tendency  towards  the  head  which  might  have 
increased    With  a  cold  cloth  round  the  head,  the  patient 
also  took  two  sitz  baths  daily  for  half  an  hour  each.  He 
was  made  to  walk  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  daily.  Animal 
food  was  given  him  every  other  day.    The  quantity  ot 
water  he  drank  was  apportioned  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  the  head,  and  as  fear  for  it  diminished, 
the  water  was  increased,  until  at  length  it  reached  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  tumblers  daily.  ,    ,  ■,  wi 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  adopted,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  which  the  result  justified.  The  constant 
diversion  from  the  liver  towards  the  skm  by  the  sweatino- ; 
the  con.stant  action  of  the  copious  water- drinkina;  on  tlie 
liver,  on  the  dige.stive  canal  generally,  and  on  the  kidneys ; 
the  daily  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  upper  organs  of 
digestion  towards  the  lower  by  the  sitz  baths  ;  added  to 
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the  stimulus  given  to  the  whole  circulation  hy  the  great 
exercise,  made  tliis  patient  a  new-looking  man  in  the 
coiu-se  of  nearly  four  months  from  the  commencement  o!' 
the  treatment.  At  that  time  a  great  deal  of  constitutional 
disturbance  took  place— sleeplessness,  want  of  appetite, 
&c.,  all  which  was  explained  in  a  few  days  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  boils  in  different  parts  of  the  rii-^it  side  of  the 
body,  which  immediately  took  away  the  disturbance,  and 
brought  aljout  a  better  state  of  the  liver,  as  regarded  pain. 
Still,  the  tic  pains  in  various  parts  remained  ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  a  good  deal  of  congestive  disorder  of  the  liver 
still  prevailed.  After  suspending  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
treatment,  therefore,  for  ten  days,  until  the  boils  had 
emptied,  I  recommended  the  sweating  every  other  day, 
ordered  the  douche  for  two  or  three  minutes  daily ;  the  two 
sitz  baths,  as  before,  the  diet  improved  into  daily  animal 
food  ;  the  ^vater  and  exercise  as  before.  After  three  weeks 
of  this  brisk  treatment,  the  piles  began  to  bleed  freelj^,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  more  or  less,  daily,  for  a  fortnisht.  The 
effect  on  the  tic  pains  was  immediate  ;  and  all  the  black 
spots  in  the  vision,  the  noises  of  head,  &c.,  disappeared 
altogether.  Thus,  after  having  these  two  crises— boils  and 
bleeding  ha3morrhoids— the  patient  had  only  left  behind 
some  nervousness  of  stomach,  which  required  care  as  to 
the  quantity  of  food  taken— care  which  he  must  be  content 
to  exercise  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  fortimate  in  having 
escaped  apoplexy,  with  years,  probably,  of  paralyzed  help- 
lessness. He  can  now  walk  with  any  one,  does  with  very 
little  sleep,  has  a  clear  head,  a  clean  tongue,  and  a  temper 
which  is  not  bilious. 

At  this  point  I  terminate  the  subject  of  the  clironic 
diseases  of  the  primary  digestive  organs.  There  are  several 
diseases  involving  those  organs  which  I  do  not  mention, 
although  I  have  had  experience  of  their  treatment  by  the 
hygienic  water  plan.  Cases  of  ivater-brash,  of  gastralgia, 
or  tic  of  the  stoiiiach,  of  chronic  heartburn,  have  follen 
under  my  notice,  and  been  successfully  treated.  But  they 
are  only  modifications  of  the  conditions  which  constitute 
nervous  and  mucous  dyspep.sia  :  there  is  still  tlie  chronic 
irritation  of  the  nervous  or  mucous  texture,  in  the  phases 
which  produce  respectively  excessive  secretion  of  mucus, 
nerve-pain,  or  spasm  of  stomach  ;  and  to  treat  of  eacli 
at  length  woidd  be  book-maldng.  As  it  is,  I  have  depicted 
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tl,o  chief  traits  of  Uic  clirotiic  disorders  of  the  organs  in 
&S.S?,^^'SlinUsi.^icd^ 

rrit  itiv??nd  couoestive  liver  disease,  are  so  conimmgled 
S^to  defv  ar  anoement,  and  to  require  the  greatest  discn- 
'mii't^^m  ?mctical  tact  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
T^.h^such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  enter  in  print,  the  signs 
by  :-hS  S4- are  distinguishable  behrg  far  too  nuniei.us 
aid  mmiite  for  ^^Titten  enumeration,    ^y  h^^^nng  a  c^^^^^^^^ 
idea  of  what  constitutes  nervous  dyspepsia,  as  dibtingmsnea 
from  mu?ous  dyspepsia,  and  ofirr^f-^\^;^^^^ 
distin<niisheil  from  congestive  disorder,  it  becomes  more 
2,  tf  detect  in  a  mixed  and  complicated  case,  how  tar 
^e'demenrs'of  any  of  those  states  P-f — 've'len 
ni-icti^e  accorcUnc^ly.    For  this  reason,  also,  1  have  given 
iSration^f  each,  which  are  of  a  gjjve,  ani  one 
or  two  abnost  desperate  character;  the  ditierences _ are 
?hus  shoX  more  prominently.    Happily  such  serious 
Stances  of  tUgestive  disease  are  not  of  very  ordinary 
Simence  ■  but  inasmuch  as  the  water  treatment  is  ab  e 
forX  ca^  of  such,  it  is  certain,  on  the  logical  principle 
£t  the  major  includes  the  mmor,  that  it  is  adapted  for 
the  cure  of  less  serious,  though  perhaps  as  tedious  cases- 
S.'es  so  tedious,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  under- 
taking to  write  or  read  them.    We  therefore  pass  on. 
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CIIAPTEE  11. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SECONDAEY  NUTRITIVE  ORGANS — 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART. 

Rationale  of  the  secondary  process  of  nutrition  in  the  chest— Diseases 
of  the  chest  in  which  the  water  treatment  is  not  curative  :  nervous 
cough  :  stomach  cough— Chronic  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes- 
Chronic  bronchitis— Pulmonary  consumption,  incipient  and  con- 
firmed—Palpitation  of  the  heart— Organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

As  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  parts  are  the  basis  of  aU 
diseased  actions,  it  is  physiologically  correct  to  treat  of 
them  in  the  order  of  the  organs  which  minister  to  nutri- 
tion. Natural  as  this  plan  is,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
medical  writer  who  has  proceeded  on  it ;  probably  (among 
British  authors  especially)  because  the  act  of  nutrition  lias 
been  but  little  thought  of,  and  stiU  less  has  the  sjTupathy 
between  that  act  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  the 
same  at  the  great  centre  of  the  stomach,  been  suihciently 
recognized.  But  it  is  my  desire  to  exhibit  this  sympathy 
in  the  strongest  light,  and  I  cannot  do  so  more  etfectually 
than  by  treating  of  diseases  in  the  train  which  nutrition 
takes. 

Nutrition  begins  at  the  stomach  ;  there  the  first  step  is 
taken  in  the  formation  of  the  nutritive  liquid — the  blood  ; 
hence  the  name  of  "primary  nutritive  organs,"  which  I 
have  given  to  the  stomach,  and  to  the  liver,  its  coadjutor. 
These  cease  where  the  absorption  of  the  crude  blood  called 
chyle  takes  ^  place— namely,  at  the  small  bowels.  This 
chyle  is  earned  up  into  the  heart,  and  projected  thence  to 
the  lungs,  where  its  exposiu-e  to  the  atmosphere  causes 
its  transformation  into  fully  elaborated  blood,  fit  for  the 
nutrition  of  every  tissue  of  the  body.  In  the  chest,  there- 
fore, the  second  part  of  the  process  of  nutrition  takes  place ; 
and  the  organs  which  efiect  this  deserve  the  epithet  of 
"secondary  nutritive,"  which  I  have  given  them. 

The  fact,  which  eveiy  day's  experience  of  an  obseiTant 
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pliysiL'iau  must  deiuonstmte,  tliiit  the  liability  to  disease, 
tiie  teuauity  of  disease,  and  the  curability  of  disease  in 
auy  part  of  the  body,  depeiul  upon  the  healthy  or  un- 
healthy state  of  the  primary  nutritive  organs,  has  caused 
me  to' dwell  at  gi-eater  leugth  on  their  maladies  than  it 
will  be  necessary  "to  do  on  those  of  other  organs.  In  fact, 
many  diseases  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat,  are 
merely  symptoms  of  some  phase  of  disorder  in  the 
Lligestive'appai-atus,  to  which  1  shall  have  constantly  to 
refer.  Without  this  there  is  no  sound  view  of  disease  ; 
every  patient  of  chronic  disorder  confii-ms  my  conviction 
of  this. 

Not  many  chronic  lung  diseases  admit  of  cure  by  the 
water-treatment.     Considerable  relief  is  obtainable  in 
cases  of  asthma,  which  is  connected  with  a  nervous  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  and  I  have  effected  so  much  in 
three  or  four  instances.    But  when  mucous  and  nervous 
dyspepsia,  -^^ith,  as  not  imfrequently  happens,  disordered 
liver,  are  added  to  it,  even  relief  is  rare  and  small.  Cases 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  as  well  as  amj  cases  where  the 
patient  is  past  the  fiftieth  year,  or  where  the  disease  has 
existed  more  than  five  or  six  years,  I  consider  unfit  for 
treatment,  and  am  in  the  habit  of  declining  to  treat ;  and 
I  utterly  disbelieve  the  tales  that  have  been  printed  about 
the  cure  of  old  asthma  by  the  water  plan.  Pulmonary 
consumption  is,  of  course,  incurable;  but  I  shall  offer  a 
medical  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  case  where  the  water- 
treatment  decidedly  prolonged  the  life  of  the  patient,  as, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  it  do  in  two  other  instances ;  besides 
that,  by  reducing  the  hectic,  and  quieting  the  nervous 
system,  it  smooths  the  path  to  the  inevitable  grave.  Senile 
.'JroncJutis,  or  old  man's  cough,  is  not  a  disease  for  water 
treatment.    The  bronchitis  connected  with  organic  disease 
r>f  the  heart^  T  have  somewhat  alleviated,  together  with  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  itself;  but  I  apprehend  this  is  rare. 
I  will  proceed,  however,  to  speak  of  that  which  is  within 
the  scope  of  treatment. 


§  1.  NERVOUS  COUGH. — STOMACH  COUGH. 

It  ha.H  been  already  stated  that  a  sympathy  exists  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  lungs,  by  virtue  both  of  the 
continuity  of  their  mucou.s  surface  and  the  prevalence  of 
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the  same  system  of  nerves  in  each.  This  nervous  con- 
nection renders  tlie  cause  of  stomach  cough  sufficiently 
obvious.  Food  irritating  the  digestive  organ,  tlie  branches 
of  tlie  ganglionic  nerves  convey  the  morbid  organic  sensa- 
tion to  the  windpipe,  where  an  irritation  is  also  excited, 
which  puts  the  respiratory  nerves  and  muscles  into  the 
convidsion  of  cough.  Hence  stomach  cough  is  so  frequent 
after  a  meal.  It  is  not,  however,  requisite  that  food 
should  enter  the  stomach ;  cougli  is  often  present  when 
that  organ  is  empty.  This  is  more  especially  when  the 
duoclen  mn  is  the  seat  of  chronic  disease,  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  liver  is  more  or  less  irritated.  I  have  already 
remarked  on  this  cough  (fol.  23).  This  is  the  sort  of  cough 
which  spirit  drinker's  have,  as  well  as  they  who  use  large 
quantities  of  cayenne  and  other  hot  condiments.  More- 
over, acid  secretions  in  an  empty  stomach,  or  even  flatu- 
lence, suflice  to  jjroduce  the  sympathy  Avith  the  hmgs. 
Nay,  the  long  fasting  of  the  stomach  renders  it  in-itable, 
and  thus  induces  cough.  Hence  the  taking  of  water  or 
food  sometimes  stops  such  cough.  When,  also,  spirit 
di-inkers  have  established  a  chronic  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  they,  at  first,  are  incessantly  clearing  the  throat, 
save  for  a  short  time  immediately  after  the  renewed 
stimulus  of  the  alcohol,  which  seems  to  disperse  the  irri- 
tation for  the  time,  only  to  make  it  worse  afterwards  ;  for, 
in  the  end,  this  clearing  of  the  throat  augments  into  a 
regidar  cough,  which  also  is  subject  to  the  same  influence 
of  alcohol,  and  its  withdrawal. 

But  further  :  with  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
mental  emotions  often  play  an  extraordinary  part  in 
exciting  a  cough;  but  inasmuch  as  Avithout  such  state  of 
the  stomach  no  cough  is  thus  caused,  it  is  plain  that  the 
mental  act  tells  first  upon  that  organ,  and  only  mediately 
on  the  lungs.  Surprise,  anger,  a  painful  recollection,  avUI 
do  this;  and  because  they  do  so,  the  cough  has  been 
called  "nervous,"  whereas  it,  in  truth,  acknowledges  the 
same  morbid  origin  as  that  called  "  stomach,"  and  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way.  We  shall  afterwards  trace  this 
so-called  "  nervous "  cough  up  to  tlie  consummation  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  whole  process  and  its  mental 
excitant  forming  the  too  frequent  tragedy  of  a  broken 
spirit  and  broken  heart. 

It  is  not  often  that  chonic  nervous  or  stomach  cough 
is  presented  for  treatment  at  Malvern;  patients  have 
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lor  the  'nost  part  passed  through  it,  and  attained  a  more 
ileep-soated  and  serious  implieation  of  the  lungs  with 
digestive  disorder.  I  have  had,  however,  three  or  four 
cases,  and  I  select  the  worst  ol  them  to  lUustrate  the 
treatment. 

Case  IX.— Stomach  Coitgh. 
In  this  case  the  patient,  a  gentleman  twenty-nine  years 
old  had  indidged  in  the  excessive  use  of  hot  condunents, 
cayemie,  mustlird,  horse-radish,  &c.,  and  had,  for  some 
time  past,  laboured  under  nervous  dyspepsia,  with  a  slight 
deoxee  of  mucous  intiammation  as  well— a  state  which, 
be^ettino-  sinkimr,  gnawing,  and  craving  m  the  stomach, 
letl  to  still  laroer  quantities  of  these  dietetic  stimulants. 
He  was  a  man  of  ^^vid  nervous  system,  and  quick  sensa- 
tions ^as,  by  the  way,  most  people  who  desire  highly  stimu- 
lating^ food  arel  When,  therefore,  m  the  midst  ol  this 
.Ivspeptic  state,  a  severe  mental  shock  came  on  him,  a  tram 
of  nervous  sjTnptoms  presently  appeared.  One  ot  these 
was  coucdi,  which,  as  it  persisted  for  several  months,  not- 
withstanding a  variety  of  treatment,  began  to  be  dreaded 
bv  himself  and  his  friends  as  an  indication  ot  serious 
niis.-hief  in  the  limgs ;  and  as  other  remedies  had  tailed, 
water  was  tried,  amid  the  jeers  and  warnings  of  those 

interested  in  him.  -,     ,   ,  i   t,  i 

It  was  fortunate  for  this  youth  that  the  cough  had 
appeared,  for  I  found  him  on  the  high  road  to  a  most 
.serious  and  inveterate  dyspepsia,  which  his  mode  ol  diet 
was  daily  augmentuig.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
inflamed  in  the  stomach,  and  vividly  at  the  back  ot  the 
throat.  The  breath  was  foul,  as  it  generally  is  m  stomach 
couch,  the  tonsils  partaking  in  the  disorder.  The  cough 
wa.s"  comiilsive  to  the  last  degree,  came  in  long  and 
frequent  paroxvsms,  and  left  his  head  gorged  and  aching 
with  the  retention  of  blood  in  it.  There  was  not  the 
f-lif/htest  expectoration ;  although  occasionally  the  mecha- 
nical violence  of  the  cough  woidd  abrade  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  organ  of  voice,  and  cause  some  blood  to  rise 
into  the  mouth.  The  stethoscope  gave  no  signs  of  disease 
of  the  air  tubes,  or  spongy  substance  of  the  lungs,  in 
short,  it  was  clearly  and  indubitably  a  stomach  cough, 
which  had  been  considerably  exasperated  by  the  irritating 
medicines,  antimony,  squills,  &c.,  usually  given  for  pure 
lung  coughs,  tor  which  it  had  been  mistaken. 
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The  result  of  the  treatment  soon  showed  what  it  was. 
Ihe  patient  was  confined  in  his  diet  to  farinaceous  food', 
except  a  small  quantity  of  chicken  every  other  day ;  all 
condiments  but  salt  and  sugar  were  withdrawn,  as  well  as 
all  warm  liquids ;  tlie  stomach  and  bowels  were  fomented 
with  hot  water  every  night  for  an  horn- ;  he  was  packed  in 
the  wet  sheet  every  morning  for  the  same  time,  with  a 
cold  shallow  bath  after  it ;  he  wore  the  abdominal  compress 
day  and  night ;  and  he  drank  seven  or  eight  tumblers  of 
water  daily.  In  ten  days  the  cough  was  gone,  and  has 
never  since  re-appeared;  although  for  want  of  time  to 
give  to  the  cure  of  his  stomach,  the  gentleman  still 
remains  dyspeptic,  but  to  a  much  less  degTee  than  formerly. 
For  he  learned  when  at  Malvern  that  drug  tonics  do  not 
always  give  tone,  that  stimulating  food  does  not  always 
nourish  or  strengthen,  and  that  enough  of  plain  nutriment 
aoid  pure  water  carry  the  body  farther  in  power  than 
either.  Therefore  although  he  has  not  got  rid  of  the  old 
digestive  sore,  he  has  taken  care  not  to  increase  it. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  a  cough  is  allowed  to  be  a 
stomach  one  at  all ;  and  when  it  is,  the  medicmal  appli- 
cations generally  allay  it  for  the  time,  and  exasperate  its 
cause  in  the  stomach  in  the  long  run.  But  so  much  is 
there  in  words,  that  "  cough  "  being  pronounced,  "  lungs  " 
are  also  uttered;  they  are  joined  together,  and  not  a 
thought  is  given  to  any  other  organ  in  the  body.  Yet 
for  want  of  this  thought,  many  a  simple  nervous  cough  has 
become  an  irremediable  bronchial,  or  a  fatal  tubercular 
one.  By  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  lungs,  the  lungs 
have  become  diseased.  The  passage  towards  these  two 
conditions  will  be  seen  in  the  two  following  sections. 


§  2.  CHEONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  AIE-TUBES  OF 
THE  LUNGS. — BRONCHITIS. 

Nervous,  or  stomach  cough,  would  be  too  trivial  a 
disorder  to  dwell  upon,  were  it  not  a  sign  of  morbid 
sympathy  established  between  the  digestive  organs  and 
the  lungs.  During  a  period  which  varies  much  according 
to  individual  tendencies,  and  some  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  sympathy  is  only  exhibited  periodically,  the 
cough  coming  and  going  without  any  "taking  cold,"  but 
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the  dyspepsia  almost  persisting.  Almost  imperceptibly 
the  patient  becomes  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  hereto- 
fore ;  niiiht  air,  cold  and  damp  air,  change  of  clothing,  &c., 
bring  ou  couali,  which  is  hard  and  dry  at  hrst,  but  after- 
wards goes  "oti"  with  expectoration,  and  is  accompanied 
with  more  or  fewer  of  the  usual  symi)toms  of  taking  cold. 
At  this  point  the  nernous  cough  has  ceased,  and  bronchial 
inrianimaton/  coiujh  has  commenced;  the  mucous  memhrane 
of  the  air  tubes  is  now  implicated.  The  attacks  in  cpiestion 
become  more  frequent  and  more  prolonged ;  for  not  only 
does  the  extent  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  involved 
increase,  but,  at  each  attack,  the  part  last  atfected  becomes 
more  susceptible  and  less  tractable  ;  until  at  length  the 
inflammatory  action,  creeping  down  the  tubes,  takes 
permanent  possession  of  their  lining  membrane,  and  chronic 
bronchitis  is  established. 

^yhilst  all  this  goes  on,  the  digestive  symptoms  have 
increased,  but  are  very  commonly  overlooked,  as  they 
were  at  the  commencement,  so  intent  is  the  treatment  on 
eradicatmg  the  cough.    Indeed,  they  are  not  only  over- 
looked, but  denied  at  the  outset,  simply  because  _  the 
patient  can  eat,  sometimes  voraciously,  as  in  nervous  indi- 
gestion ;  so  coarse  is  the  ordinary  idea  of  that  condition. 
Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  bronchitis,  in  a  chronic 
form,  is  7iever  established  without  the  aid  and  concurrence 
of  the  stomach,  and  other  digestives.    A  man  may  take 
cold  in  the  head ;  it  may  creep  down  into  the  chest,  and 
thence  disappear  with  expectoration— it  is  an  every-day 
fact— but  not  if  there  be  stomach  disorder ;  it  then  becomes 
chronic,  relaxes  with  the  relaxation  of  the  indigestion,  and 
augments  with  its  exasperation.    The  consequence  of 
acting  on  a  denial  of  this  is,  that  the  remedies  employed 
against  the  cough  feed  its  maintaining  cause  in  the  stomach, 
and  are  thus  actually  increasing  the  mischief  for  which 
they  are  given.    It  is  thus  that,  after  years  of  this  worse 
than  fruitless  medication,  the  patient  exhibits  a  compli- 
cation of  e\-ils  that  is  truly  appalling.    Not  only  has  he 
the  immediate  ills  of  dyspepsia  and  bronchitis,  but  those 
arising  directly  from  impeded  digestion  and  respiration. 
The  former  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place.    But  the 
difficult  breathing  acts  upon  the  head,  by  preventing  the 
free  return  of  blood  downwards  from  it,  whereby  it 
becomes  gorged ;  this  is  seen  in  the  puffy,  turgid,  and 
sometimes  purjjle  faces  of  patients.    In  like  manner,  it 
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adT  to  f^»7"'al  viscera  tlirough  tliat  organ,  and  thus 
adds  to  the  dyspeptic  torments.    Nor  is  this  all  •  this 

orb£d  tr ^^'-^i  '^"J'^  ^°  ^  abdomiSlUlges  ion 

tntS  either  induces  dropsy,  or  the  blood  gravi- 

tat  ng  to  one  particular  spot,  piles,  and  disease  of  tU 
reotunn  are  generated-a  complication  very  often  seen  in 
old  bronchial  and  tubercular  disorder  of  the  lungs. 
irlf^l  .1  accumulation  of  mucus  in  tlie  air  passages 
pieyents  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  black  blood  e.xpo.sed 
on  theu-  suifaces,  for  the  purpose  of  being  clianged  into 
arterial  vemilion  blood,  fit  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of 
tiie  body  That  change  is  imperfectly  ettected,  the  nutri- 
t  on  of  the  body  is  consequently  imperfect  also,  and  the 
fimctions  of  the  organs  languish.  The  vis  vitce  is 
depressed;  the  re-active  energy  is  diminished  ;  and  in  this 
state  the  slaii  unable  to  resist  the  agencies  of  cold,  lets  in 
tlie  plagues  ot  rheumatism,  and  other  malacUes  dependent 
on  alternations  of  temperature.  Hence  it  is  that  old 
coughs  and  rheumatism  so  often  are  found  in  the  same 
person.  The  mischief  begins  at  the  centre  of  nutrition, 
^^stomach,  and  travels  to  its  periphery  in  the  skin  and 

The  facility  of  expectoration  varies  mth  the  exaspera- 
tion, or  otherwse,  of  the  stomach  imtation.  Tliis  being 
roused  by  food,  or,  what  is  very  common  in  this  malady 
by  mental  agitations,  the  cough  immediately  becomes 
more  frequent  and  more  dry,  the  breathing  more  difficult, 
and  what  expectorated  matter  there  i,s  more  stringy  and 
tenacious.  Under  these  cu-cumstances  I  have  repeatedly 
tested  the  origin  of  these  lung  symptoms  by  appljnnc 
fomentations  to  the  stomach  only,  wlien  they  invariably 
dissipated,  which  they  failed  to  do  when  the  same  remedy 
was  applied  over  the  ribs.  Besides,  one  has  only  to 
observe  the  acid  breath  and  eructations  of  persons  with 
old  bronchitis,  to  be  assured  of  the  gastric  disorder  that 
accompanies  and  varies  it.  I  insist  upon  this  foct,  because 
it  is  the  ordinary  practice  to  place  the  digestive  organs 
out  of  the  question  when  lung  disease  is  treated,  and  thus 
they  suffer  from  the  negligence  of  diet  and  the  acti^^ty  of 
the  expectorants  and  other  irritants  given  for  tlie  lungs ; 
whereas,  all  the  lungs  require  is  withdrawal  from  exciting 
air,  and  reduction  of  the  morbid  sympathies  transmitted 
to  them  from  the  stomach.    There  may  be  one  exception 
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to  this  rule,  when  the  bronchitis  is  connected  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  ;  but  even  then,  who  ever  saw  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  without  deranged  digestion  -nay, 
this  hist  invariably  precedes  it.  Still,  with  diseased  heart, 
the  bronchitis  woidd  continue  even  were  it  pos.sible  (which 
it  is  not)  to  abolish  the  dyi^epsia ;  the  heart  would  be 
maintaining  cause  enough.  ,       ,  ^4- 

Severd  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  have  left  my  caie 
cured  •  but  I  prefer  to  give  one,  the  symptoms  of  which 
were  far  worse  than  any  of  them,  and  which  though  as 
vrin  appear,  considerably  relieved,  and,  indeed,  arrested 
in  its  fatal  career,  is  not  now,  nor  ever  will  be,  totady  cured, 
thanks  to  excessive  medication. 

Case  X.— Chronic  Bronchitis- 
Is  one  of  a  gentleman,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  in  very 
extensive  business  in  the  city  of  London,  and  who  being 
hit^hly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  has  had  much  to 
do°in  civic  transactions.    Between  the  private  and  the 
public  occupations,  his  stomach  began  to  be  disordered 
ei<rht  or  nine  years  ago.     He  acted  as  is  usual,  took 
physic,  worked  on,  broke  down  again,  physic  agam,  and 
so  on.    At  length,  dry  stomach  cough  commenced— the 
morbid  srapathv  of  the  digestive  ganglionic  nerves  had 
involved  'those  of  the  windpipe.    Cough  medicines  were 
cdven;  more  stomach  disorder,  more  cough.    He  took 
cold— as  dyspeptics  readily  do— acute  bronchitis  came  on, 
was  vigorously  treated  secundum  artem,  and  subdued  ;  but 
—and  "here  is  the  point— having  a  bad  stomach,  it  was 
onlv  subdued  into  a  chronic  form.    This  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  notwithstanding  a  fearful  quantity  of  doctoring, 
until  the  question  arose  whether  he  Avould  not  be  utterly 
incapacitated  for  business.     He  was  sent  from  home 
hither  and  thither ;  and  at  length  came  to  Malvern— not 
with  the  intention  of  trying  the  water  treatment,  against 
which  he  had  been  specially  warned.    I  saw  him  once, 
examined  his  state  accurately,  and  told  him  how  the  whole 
mischief  had  be.gun,  progressed,  and  woidd  end,  if  not 
attacked  at  its  source.   That  I  should  give  him  his  history 
in-stearl  of  receiving  it,  inspired  him  with  confidence  to 
brave  the  warnings  of  friends  and  physicians,  and,  after  a 
brief  time  to  arrange  matters  in  London,  he  returned  to 
Malvern  for  water-treatment. 
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It  was  higli  time.  Without  sleep  at  night,  he  passed 
the  day  m  coughmg,  ^yheeziug,  sulibcative  toeathini  He 
was  the  colour  of  whity-browu  paper,  emaciated,  haggard 
his  shoulders  raised  and  back  rounded,  with  the  efforts 
ot  laborious  respu-ation.  He  had  the  ordiuary  sions  of 
nervous  mdigestion,  with  flatuleuce  of  a  most  distressing 
kind ;  the  appetite  generally  good,  bowels  confined,  kidneys 
acting  vei7  scantily.  Skin  quite  without  moisture,  except 
some  CO  d  damp  when  the  respiration  was  more  than 
usually  bad  Intense  headache  from  frequent  coughmg 
and  impeded  retm-n  of  blood  from  the  head.  The  stetho- 
scope gave  evidence  of  bronchial  inflammation  in  every 
quarter  of  the  lungs  and,  in  several  parts,  of  enlargement 
of  the  air-tubes.  To  use  the  expression  of  a  mecUcal 
friend,  who  saw  lum  with  me,  "there  was  not  a  sound 
square  inch  m  all  his  lungs."* 

Tlie  treatment  was  simple  and  uniform.  At  first  he 
was  fomented  morning  and  evening,  and  rubbed  with 
tepid  wet  towels.  He  wore  a  compress  on  the  stomach, 
and  drank  a  claret  glass  of  water  frequently  in  the  day 
Hy  degrees  I  got  him  on  to  bear  cold  rubbing;  then  he 
was  partially  packed  in  a  damp  .sheet :  then  enth-ely  so, 
except  the  feet.  The  shallow  bath,  after  the  sheet,  wai 
taken  at  about  65  ,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
as  i  found  his  pulse  and  his  general  sensations.  In  diet, 
the  object  was  to  avoid  bulk ;  he  took  meat  and  bread 
for  dinner,  and  only  bread  at  other  meals  Very  little 
exercise  was  possible  for  some  time,  even  had  it  been 
clesiral)le,  which  it  was  not ;  he  drove  out  occasionaUy, 

*  The  medical  friend  alluded  to  is  a  physician  of  great  aitainments 
and  practice  in  London.  Visiting  me  for  a  few  days,  he,  in  the  conrse 
ot  conversation  ahout  the  water  cure,  of  which  he  Iiad  seen  nothing, 
told  me  I  "fW  not  apply  the  wet  sheet  in  lung  diseases."  My 
reply  was  to  take  him  to  see  the  subject  of  this  case,  who  allowed  him 
to  examine  his  chest  (the  result  being  the  exclamation  above),  and 
good-naturedly  offered,  as  it  was  near  the  time  for  his  packing,  to 
have  It  done  before  him.  He  coughed  before  getting  in,  but  assured 
my  triend  that  it  would  cease  in  three  or  four  minutes  after  being 
packed ;  which  it  did.  Returning  from  this  scene,  mv  friend  asked 
me  It  packing  in  the  sheet  was  good  for  an  incipient  cold.  1  told  him 
it  would  cut  It  short.  "  Then  I  will  try  it  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
he.  It  was  done,  presto,  and  not  only  dissipated  his  cold,  but  opened 
his  bowels,  which  had  not  acted  for  years  without  a  daily  pill.  Upon 
his  I  urged  him  to  stay  a  fortnight,  and  conliniie  it  and  the  sitz 
balh  daily.  He  did  so,  and  has  never  taken  medicine  for  his  bowels 
since.    II  medical  men  would  but  see  before  they  assert  I 
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and  sat  in  the  air  a  siood  deal,  it  being  siunmer-time  Ey 
watchiii-  opportunities  aud  careful  exannnations,  i  Avas 
eual.led^to  push  the  treatment  up  to  the  point  ot  his 
taking  two  wet-sheet  packings  in  succession  every  morn- 
in'^  and  eveninsi,  with  the  cold  shallow  bath  after  them. 
He  also  attained  to  six  and  seven  tumblers  of  water  daily. 
He  never  coidd  bear  the  sitz  bath,  which  I  tried  on 
several  occasions,'  and  at  several  temperatures  ;  it  always 
di^aoreed,  bringing  on  a  paroxysm  of  indigestion  and 
dithcidt  breathing ;  so  I  desisted  from  it,  the  rather  as 
the  bowels,  to  promote  whose  action  I  had  prescribed  it, 
crave  way,  and  remained  active  always  afterwards.  He 
Wi.is  also  verv  uncertain  as  regarded  the  compress  ;  at 
times  it  would  not  get  warm,  at  others,  it  became  too 
warm,  aud  made  him  restless  aud  nervous.    Ever  aiiu 
anon,  fomentations  with  hot  water  were  necessary.  All 
these  small,  but  really  important_  pomts  of  treatment, 
being  closelv  attended  to,  the  main  treatment,  the  wet 
sheeting,  prospered  wonderfully.    The  fits  of  coughing 
diminished  more  than  one  half  in  number,  and  much  more 
than  that  in  intensity.    His  face  opened  ;  his  spirits  rose ; 
his  desire  for,  and  capability  of  walldng,  augmented  dady ; 
the  indigestioas  were  also  much  less  frequent.    There  was 
not  much  change  in  the  treatment,  except  in  its  increase 
or  decrease,  during  the  time  he  remained  at  Malvern ; 
and  it  woidd  be  endless  to  relate  the  circumstances  that 
arose  demanduig  slight  alterations.    At  the  end  of  four 
months  this  shattered  frame,  for  which  the  grave  was 
yawniac;  before  he  left  London,  and  which  had  been  given 
up  as  hopeless  of  relief,  retiuned  to  London  strong  enough 
to  encfage  (much  against  my  advice,  however)  in  the  old 
turmoil  of  public  and  private  business.    Since  then,  now 
two  and  a  half  years,  he  has  persevered  in  the  regimen, 
and  occa.sionally  in  the  active  treatment  of  the  water  cure, 
giving  himself  a  wet  sheet,  or  fomentations,  according  to 
circumstances  which  I  had  indicated  to  him  in  writing. 
How  he  has  fared  since  he  left  Malvern,  and  the  opinion 
he  holds  concerning  his  recovery,  -will  be  best  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
me  in  AuM.st,  1845,  in  answer  to  my  incjuiry  whether  it 
wa.s  true  that  he  was  ill  again  : — 

"You  are  incorrectly  informed  as  to  my  health.  I 
a-s-sure  you,  .since  my  return  I  have  been  most  decidedly 
better.    I  have  been  obliged  to  attend  very  closely  to 
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busmess,  but  I  am  tbankfiil  to  say  I  have  been  enabled  to 

wn'l^J'"'''       *'if  ^""''"^^  °^  tl^'it  t'le  water  cure 

was  more  genera  ly  practised ;  the  more  it  is  kno^vn  the 
sooner  the  prejudice  that  is  now  ke].t  up  by  ntrested 
persons  would  give  place  to  confidence  and  restoration  of 
health  to  many  who  like  myself,  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  drug  systein.    I  can,  however,  enter  into  the  feelma., 
ot  many  ;  for  I  myself  treated  the  whole  water  system  as 
a  piece  of  humbug,  and  joined  in  the  laugh  and  ridicule 
which  the  mere  mention  of  lying  in  a  wet  sheet  produced  ; 
and  when  I  first  consulted  you,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
my  brother  and  sister,  who  had  derived  gi-eat  benefit,  I 
was  told,  with  much  solemnity,  by  my  medical  adviser 
here,   that  if  I  was  to  get  mto  a  wet  sheet  I  should  not 
come  out  alive.'    Up  to  the  time  I  left  London  for  Mal- 
vern, I  never  missed  one  day  (for  some  months  prior) 
takmg  medicine ;  and  you  may  perhaps  remember  I  had 
three  lands_  carefully  prepared  for  my  use,  in  tolerablv 
large  quantities— one  to  produce  sleep,  one  to  relieve  a 
most  distressing  cough,  and  the  third  to  give  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  produce  appetite,  besides  piUs  to  act  on  the 
bowels,  which  I  was  obliged  every  other  day  to  take  At 
your  request,  I  'threw  physic  to  the  dogs,'  and  it  is  noiv 
more  ihan  two  years  since  I  have  taken  a  grain  of  any  sort 
or  land  of  mechcme.    My  general  health  is  very  much 
better;  the  compress  at  all  times  produces  the  requii-ed 
relief  of  the  bowels,  and  although  my  cough  is  not  <Jone 
it  IS  far  less  troublesome,  and  seldom  distm-bs  me  m  the 
night.    I  had,  as  you  are  aware,  four  wet  sheets  in  the 
day,  and  always  felt  more  reluctance  to  leave  theii-  soothinc 
mfluence  than  hesitation  to  envelop  myself:  though  to  the 
uninstructed  the  thought  is  most  chilling.  ° 

"  If  I  could  detail  the  complication  of  ills  under  wliich  I 
sufiered,  the  simple  cure  would  not  suffice  for  most  people ; 
and  if  I  can  part  with  my  cough,  I  shall  ever  consider  it 
the  most  fortunate  ciixumstance  of  my  life  that  I  was 
induced  to  place  myself  imder  your  most  judicious  and 
skilful  treatment." 

Truly  this  patient  had  "  a  complication  of  ills : "  and 
although  he  has  still  some  cough,  because  there  is  organic 
enlargement  of  the  air  tubes,  I  have  more  pride  in  relating 
the  partial  restoration  of  such  a  desperate  case  than  the 
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total  recovery  of  a  dozen  ordinary  cases.  It  speaks  volumes 
iu  favour  of  the  water  cure,  and  has  coiifirnied  my  faith  in 
it  more  than  any  I  have  luul.  Under  the  old  mediciuai 
plan,  I  must  liave  done  as  the  previous  medical  adviser  of 
this  patient  ilid— give  him  up  as  hopeless.  The  means 
were  not  in  the  Pharmacopana,  and  none  can  be  blamed 
for  that.  Xot  the  least  pleasure  derivable  from  the  success 
in  this  instance  is,  that  a  most  estimable  man  and  useful 
member  of  society  has  been  restored  to  the  large  sphere  of 

his  utility.      _  .  f.i    i  <. 

Of  ironcJutis  accompaujing  organic  disease  ot  the  iieart, 
I  have  had  three  cases  in  which  the  water-treatment  was 
decidedly  palliative.  In  these  the  partial  wet-sheet  packmg 
was  used,  with  tepid  ablution  after  it,  and  a  compress 
was  worn  over  the  chest  night  and  day.  I  mention  it 
here,  both  because  it  is  a  means  of  smoothing  the  path  of 
the  doomed  patient  by  diminishing  the  harassing  cough, 
and  because  I  would  record  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
application :  of  which  more  in  another  section  on  heart 
disease. 


§  3.  Pulmonary  Consumption. 

Tubercle,  or  tuberculay-  matter,  the  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  ulceration  of  which  constitute  the  different 
phases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  properly  so  called,  is  a 
morbid  tissue,  the  result  of  morbid  nutrition.  That  nutri- 
tion dates  from  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs. 
Tubercle  is  never  formed  unless  there  has  been,  and  is, 
disordered  assimilation  of  food,  imperfectly  formed  blood 
as  a  consequence  of  that,  and,  besides  these,  sympathetic 
irritation  radiating  from  the  centre  of  nutrition  to  the 
lungs.  If  there  be  not  these  conditions,  persons  may  take 
cold,  have  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  shall  dissipate 
or  end  in  abscess,  but  they  will  not  have  tubercular  deposit. 
There  never  yet  was  tubercular  deposit  with  a.  sound  diges- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  bronchitis,  this  fact  has  a  highly 
practical  influence  on  the  treatment  of  persons  w^ho  are 
suspected  of  a  consumptive  tendency.  If  the  condition 
of  dige.stion  is  to  be  considered,  it  becomes  a  question 
how  far  it  is  judicious  to  coop  those  so  situated  in  one  or 
two  hot  rooms  during  six  or  seven  consecutive  months ; 
whether  it  ia  desirable  to  send  them  to  the  malaria  of 
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Eome  and  the  dyspeptic  clime  of  Italy  generally  ;  and  how 
far  the  system  of  high  feeding  and  tonic  mineral  waters  is 
effectual.  Me  judice,  neither  the  climate  of  coal-heated 
rooms,  nor  the  scorchmg  sun  and  freezing  tramontane  of 
Italy,  are  at  all  adapted  to  overcome  that  infirmity  of  the 
digestive  organs  which  lays  the  foundation  of  tubercular 
consumption  ;  neither  on  the  vital  nor  the  chemical  theory 
of  life  do  we  find  in  these  means  the  remedies  for  the 
enfeebled  power  of  blood-making,  whence  the  morbid 
deposit  in  the  lungs  is  traceable.  And  as  regards  the  plan 
of  high  feeding,  the  "beef-steak  and  porter"  plan  (which, 
by  the  way,  acknowledges  the  deficient  vitality  of  the 
blood),  it  would  be  all  very  well  if  the  stomach  could  well 
digest  the  food— a  question  which  is  begged,  but  can  by  no 
means  be  granted  ;  else  what  necessity  were  there  for  the 
tonic  minerals  that  have  been  by  many  declared  the  true 
remedies  for  the  consumptive  tendency,  but  which,  in  truth, 
only  aftbrd,  like  all  medicinal  tonics,  artificial  and  tempo- 
rary energy  to  the  stomach,  to  be  followed  by  augmented 
exhaustion  1 

The  first  two  of  these  means  look  only  to  the  limgs,  to 
the  air  which  they  are  to  breathe  :  the  food  and  physic  in 
the  latter  have  reference  to  the  stomach  digestion  only. 
Now,  from  what  precedes,  it  is  plain  that  both  require 
attention,  and  the  way  to  regard  them  is  as  two  processes 
of  digestion— one,  of  food  in  the  stomach  ;  the  other,  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs.  A  physician  of  tact  would 
give  the  stomach  just  so  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  it 
could  transform  into  healthy  cliyle.  He  would  also  mea- 
sure the  capabdities  of  the  kmgs  to  analyze  or  digest  the 
au-  presented  to  them  ;  and  he  would  always  beai;  in  mind, 
that  in  each  of  these  organs  there  was  a  standing  irritation,^ 
liable  to  be  exasperated  by  overworking  of  the  function  of 
either.  Further,  he  would  endeavour  on  the  one  hand, 
to  diminish  this  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  extent,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  character,  of  the 
digestion.  Thus,  he  would  keep  down  irritation  in  both 
organs  ;  lie  would  adapt  the  food  and  air  to  the  power  of 
each,  endeavouring  to  augment  that  power  in  both  ;  and,  as 
a  result,  he  would  cause  the  ])roduction  of  a  better  blood, 
and  have  it  better  distributed,  instead  of  congesting  in  the 
two  localities.  Suppose  him  to  do  all  this,  he  will  retard 
incipient  consumption,  and  postpone  for  some  time  the 
inevitably  fatal  event  of  confirmed  consumption.  All  medical 
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men  know  that,  so  long  as  tubercle  remains  uninflamed,  it 
is  harmless,  antl  that  it  may  remain  so  for  years  ;  and  the 
deposition  of  tubercle  is  sjoiouymous  -svith  incipient  con- 
simiption. 

Here  is  a  case  illustrative  of  the  value  ot  the  water 
treatment,  in  that  process  of  gastric  irritation  which  bears 
upon  the  luutrs  Av-ith  destructive  tendency.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  stomach  ii-ritation  arrests  the  monthly  evacua- 
tion from  the  womb  :  and  on  the  other  radiates  towards 
the  limas,  being  joined  by  the  additional  irritation  pro- 
ceeding "^from  tiie  stoppage  of  the  evacuation  in  question. 
Between  the  two,  the  limgs  are  pretty  certain  to  become 
consiunptively  diseased  if  the  original  disorder  be  not 
arrested  as  it  was  in  the  following  case.  Even  as  it  is, 
I  strongly  suspect  the  presence  of  minute  patches  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  this  patient ;  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  inflamed  nor  softened  ;  and,  meantime,^  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  formed  is  no  longer  in  action. 

Cask  XI.— Threatening  Consumptive  Disoedee  of 
THE  Lungs. — Intense  Stomach  Ieritation. 

The  age  of  the  poor  woman  in  this  case  is  thirty-two. 
She  hacf  abundance  of  domestic  troubles,  privations,  and 
ince-ssant  labour;  the  consequence  of  which  was  exhibited, 
fifteen  months  ago,  in  the  appearance  of  gnawing  at  the 
stomach,  di.stressing  sinldng  sensations  there,  and  strong 
palpitations  of  the  heart.  She  had  no  appetite,  but  the 
cra^-ing  and  sinking  obliged  her  to  be  constantly  putting 
something  into  the  stomach,  which  augmented  the  mischief 
The  bowels  were  in  perfect  order.  She  fought,  as  she  best 
could,  against  the  disease  for  three  months,  by  which  time 
the  monthly  evacuation  had  ceased.  Upon  this,  and  the 
coming  on  of  cough  and  profuse  sweats,  she  went  to  an 
apothecary  near  Worcester,  who  gave  her  drops,  which, 
.she  .says,  "  made  me  much  worse."  However,,  she  took 
drops  and  other  physic  for  three  months,  when,  finding  all 
her  bad  sj-mptoms  on  the  rapid  increase,  she  quitted  the 
apothecarv',  and  for  two  months  allowed  matters  to  go  on 
a.s  they  woukL  Those  months  over,  she  came  to  me  for 
advice. 

I  found  a  jiale,  ghastly,  and  emaciated  woman ;  the  skin 
con.stantly  bedewed  with  sweat,  which  at  night  streamed 
f  rom  her ;  strength  gone ;  pulse  small,  sharp,  and  beating 
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125  in  the  minute ;  the  licart  making  frequent  and  violent 
leaps  in  the  chest ;  breathing  as  short  and  bad  as  it  could 
be  ;  cough  hard,  dry,  incessant ;  tongue  fiery  red,  clean, 
and  swollen  ;  feet  swollen,  and  pitting  on  pressure  ;  bowels 
right ;  no  menses  for  more  than  nine  months  ;  very  little 
sleep.  The  old  gnawing,  craving,  and  sinking  at  the 
stomach  were  worse  than  ever.  The  stethoscoi)e  showed 
very  feeble  respiratory  power  all  over  the  lungs,  and  great 
indistinctness  of  it  in  two  places,  at  which  spots  I  believe 
that  tubercles  exist  in  a  crude  state. 

I  had  a  bad  augury  of  this  poor  woman,  and  it  was  not 
wth  any  great  expectation  of  benefit  that  I  desired  her  to 
pursue  the  foUo'ning  treatment : — To  pack  the  trunk  every 
morning  in  a  towel  wung  out  of  cold  water,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  to  follow  it  with  rubbing  in  the 
dripping-sheet,  cold  ;  to  take  a  cold  sitz  bath  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  once  a  day ;  to  wear  a  compress  over  the 
stomach  day  and  night ;  and  to  drink  four  tumblers  of 
water  daily.  Her  diet  was  restricted  to  bread  and  butter, 
and  farinaceous  food  of  ditierent  kinds.  She  has  not 
tasted  animal  food  since  she  first  smy  me.  She  has  con- 
tinued this  plan  for  nearly  six  months,  and  has  seen  me 
three  or  foLU'  times  in  that  space  ;  but  finding  her  getting 
on  well  I  did  not  disturb  the  plan  she  was  pursuing.  The 
sweatings  were  the  first  to  diminish  ;  next,  the  gnawing 
and  craving  of  the  stomach  disappeared  ;  the  cough  is  quite 
gone — not  a  vestige  of  it  remaining  ;  and  dming  the  last 
three  months  she  has  been  steadily  gaining  flesh.  The 
breathing  is  strong  enough  to  allow  of  her  going  well  up 
a  hill,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  given  through  the 
stethoscope  is  much  strcmger.  But  in  the  former  spots, 
where  it  was  wanting,  it  is  still  deficient ;  and  this  con- 
firms my  belief  that  tubercidar  deposit  exists  there.  She 
is  saved,  however,  from  pulmonary  consumption,  which 
sooner  or  later  was  inevitable,  when  such  intense  morbid 
sympathies  were  all  fixing  on  the  lungs  together.  At  this 
time  (July,  1847)  she  is  in  excellent  health,  and  officiates 
as  bath-woman  to  several  of  my  patients. 

There  appears  among  medical  practitioners  a  great  dread 
of  the  smallest  disordered  soimd  of  the  respiration.  I  have 
had  several  patients  who  have  passed  from  two  to  five 
winters  in  southern  climates  in  consequence  of  the  assur- 
ance of  their  attendants  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  save 
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the  iunu's.  I  examined  tlie  chest,  found  feeble  respiration 
liver  a  gre^^ter  or  smaller  extent;  short  cough,  especially 
when  the  chest  was  tapped  with  the  finger,  and  other 
iudicatious  of  impending  mischief  in  the  lungs.  But  I  also 
examined  the  skin  of  these  patients,  and  found  it  feeble 
:ind  uritable  also,  as  the  lungs  were;  the  stomach,  and 
t'lumd  it  \N-ith  the  same  attributes.  It  was  plain  that  the 
lunsjs  were  participating  in  the  general  feebleness  and 
irritability  of  the  frame,  and  that  the  soothing  and  tonic 
applications  were  indicated  ;  and  judging  that  these  could 
be  foimd  more  certain  and  more  readily  in  the  water  cure 
than  in  relaxing  cUmates,  I  have  in  several  instances  taken 
the  responsibihty  of  detaining  such  patients  all  through 
an  English  winter,  and  more  still,  of  subjecting  them  to 
the  processes  of  the  water-treatment  during  it.  In  every 
ease  the  patient  has  prospered— losing  cough  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  stomach  and  skin.  How  was  he  ever  to  do 
this  whilst  passing  four  months  of  the  year  in  the  heat  of 
the  English  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  other  eight  in 
jilaces  where  warm  dampness  is  in  place  of  wintry  cold  1 
Let  patients  have  this  question  answered  before  they  set 
out  on  their  travels. 

I  am  not  about  to  say  that,  in  the  water  cure,  the  means 
exist  of  curing  either  incipient  or  confirmed  consumption ; 
such  means  exist  in  no  plan  of  treatment  hitherto  advanced ; 
but,  looking  to  the  aims  just  detailed,  I  know  they  may 
be,  in  great  degree,  fulfilled  by  a  hygienic  system  of 
management.    Thus,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  and  the  com- 
press, are  adapted  to  allay  irritation,  both  in  the  stomach 
and  lungs.    The  shallow  and  sitz  baths,  with  moderate 
water  drinking,  give  tone  to,  and  augment  the  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach,  besides  aiding  a  better  distribittion 
of  blood  to  the  surface.    In  fact,  the  cpiantity  of  aliment 
that  may  be  digested,  without  distress,  too,  under  this 
i-f-rjime,  is  sometimes  enormous.   All  this  is  assisted  by 
•xercise.   The  Itmgs,  meantime,  being  filled  by  an  atmo- 
[)here  which  shovtld  be  dry,  and  not  at  any  time  below 
;")''  of  Fahrenheit,  and  never  range  further  than  thence  to 
;o'  in  winter,  would  receive  but  small  irritation  from  vicis- 
itude  of  climate  (and  it  is  varidtions  more  than  coklmss 
that  harm.s),  at  the  same  time  that  the  irritation,  coming 
from  the  stomach,  would  be  diminished;  so  that  their 
local  excitement,  whether  of  a  tubercular  Idnd,  as  in  inci- 
pient consumption,  or  of  an  ulcerative  kind,  as  in  confirmed 
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consumption,  would  at  least  be  moclifiecl,  and  its  results 
prolonged.  But  iu  following  such  a  system,  the  greatest 
discrimination  and  tact  arc  demanded,  both  as  regards  the 
water  process  and  the  other  hygienic  means.  It  were 
impossible  to  go  at  length  into  the  minutite  of  the  subject; 
and  I  would  repeat  that,  although  I  Icnow  from  the  expe- 
rience of  two  cases,  that  incipient  consumption  has  been 
retarded  for  more  than  two  years,  it  is  altogether  incurable 
by  water,  physic,  or  any  other  known  treatment.  Neither 
the  iminflamed  tubercle  can  be  removed,  nor  the  ulcerated 
cavity  it  has  left,  healed ; 

"  Hceret  lateri  lethalis  aruudp," 

not  to  be  withdra^\^l  by  human  art.  Yet  I  am  so  con- 
vinced, that  the  judicious  use  of  the  water-treatment 
reduces  the  harassing  evUs  of  consumption,  the  hectic, 
sweatings,  bad  sleep,  and  languor,  and  prolongs  existence 
to  some  extent,  that  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  make  these 
remarks,  although  they  are  not  apropos  to  cure.  But  is  it 
not  gain  to  be  spared  even  a  little  of  the  stupor  of  opiates, 
the  exhaustion  of  bad  sleep  and  sweatings,  which  ai-e  the 
"  heavy  day  on  day  "  of  patients  in  consiunption  1  That 
these  can  be  in  great  measure  avoided,  notwithstanding 
the  unceasing  onward  progxess  of  the  miserable  malady,  is 
shown  in  the  following  extraordinary  case,  with  which  I 
close  the  subject : — 

Case  XII. — Pulmonary  Consumption. 

A  young  lady,  aged  twenty-five,  three  of  whose  sisters 
had  died  of  tubercular  consmnptiou,  came  to  Malvern 
in  December,  1842,  and  was  visited  by  Dr.  Wilson  and 
myself  We  ascertained  by  the  stethoscope,  that  there  was 
ulcerated  cavity  in  the  left  side  of  the  lungs,  as  large  as  a 
small  orange.  This,  the  only  certain  sign  oj  true  consumpi- 
tioii,  was  accompanied  'with  cough,  enormous  expecto- 
ration, frequently  bloody  perspirations,  and  so  forth— 
signs  that  may  exist  without  an  ulcerated  cavity.  In  the 
course  of  the  fu-st  three  months  after  slie  came  here,  it 
happened  that  four  or  five  medical  gentlemen  from  dif- 
ferent i}arts  visited  Malvern,  and  were  taken  by  Dr. 
WUson  and  myself  to  examine  this  patient.  They  all 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  was  in 
true  consumption,  and  spoke  of  her  life's  duration  as 
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]irobable  for  from  two  to  six  months.  We  had  her  wrapped 
iu  the  wet  sheet  every  morning ;  a  cold  abhition  after  it ; 
a  cold  sitz  bath  for  fifteen  mimites  tmce  a  day ;  and  a  cold 
ablution  at  bedtune.  She  wore  a  compress  on  the  chest 
;md  pit  of  the  stomach;  and  she  ckank  seven  or  ei^ht 
timiblers  of  water  daily.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
treatment,  she  got  rid  of  all  fever;  her  rest  at  night  was 
complete;  her  cough  became  confined  to  about  half  an 
hour  on  waking  each  morning,  when,  however,  she  expec- 
torated neai-ly  half  a  pint  of  pus;  the  sweatmgs  ceased; 
and,  from  being  oppressed  and  distressed  _  by  food,  she 
came  into  the  most  happy  ignorance  of  having  a  stomach 
at  all,  save  by  the  appetite  that  took  possession  of  it  three 
limes  a  day. 

A  year  passed  over.  In  December,  1843,  she  was  more 
ruddv,  more  stout,  and  more  cheerful,  than  in  the  previous 
winter.  But  the  stethoscope  gave  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the 
lungs  much  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year :  the  main, 
the^destructive  disease,  was  steadily  gaining  ground,  not- 
withstanding the  wonders  the  water  was  eflecting  in  other 
respects.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  history  is, 
that  even  at  that  time,  when  the  left  side  of  the  lungs  ^vas 
nearlv  excavated,  she  would  run  up  the  Malvern  hills  with 
very  'httle  shortening  of  breath ;  and  she  could  read  or 
talk  for  an  hour  together  Avithout  cough  or  distress  of 
respiration.  All  this  gave  her  that  hope  which  attends 
upon  others  afflicted  with  this  deadly  malady,  wdio  have 
far  less  apparent  ground  for  it  than  she  had.  Few  iu  this 
life  were  better  prepared  for  another  than  she  was;  but 
this  absence  of  all  bad  signs,  save  one,  came  in  aid  of 
natirre's  yearnings,  and  .she  clung,  with  a  certain  hope,  to 
the  pro.spect  of  recovery.    But  it  was  vain. 

At  length,  in  April,  1844— seventeen  months  after  her 
appearance  at  ]\Ialveni — she  became  all  at  once  nervous, 
sleeples.s,  without  appetite.  Some  gastric  derangement 
had  taken  place,  and  with  it  her  hope  fell  to  the  gTOund, 
as  it  does  in  all  stomach  disorders.  She  spoke  of  her 
approaching  end  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  expressed 
a  wish  tliat  it  should  take  place  among  her  relatives  in 
Devonsliire.  Thither  .she  went  in  May,  1844.  I  gave 
her  directions  to  follow  out  some  jmrts  of  the  water  treat- 
ment, not  so  active  as  those  she  liad  already  pursued. 
She  corresponded  with  me  on  the  subject  of  her  disease ; 
she  rallied  rei^eatcdly  both  in  stomach  and  hope;  sank 
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again;  in  January,  1845,  lier  letters  bore  the  marks  of 
delirium;  but  she  did  not  sink  into  death  until  March, 
1845,  two  years  and  four  months  after  she  had  been  found 
to  have  a  large  consumptive  cavity  in  the  lungs! 


§  4.     PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART. — ORGANIC  DISEASE 
OF  THE  HEART. 

HeherderHs  remark  on  palpitations  of  the  heart,  "  Aut 
Tvulla  requirunt,  aut  omnia  vincunt"*  is  more  epigram- 
matic than  true,  when  the  water-treatment  is  concerned. 
Ordinary  nervous  palpitation  does  admit  of  cure  by  that 
treatment,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  cure  it.  It 
is  only  a  symptom  of  irritation  in  the  great  nervous  net- 
work about  the  stomach,  generated  by  food,  by  alcoholic 
drinks,  by  mercurial  courses,  by  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  digestive  canal,  by  accumulations  in  the  colon,  by 
retention  of  the  menstrual  flux,  by  mental  affections — all 
acting  on  the  centre  of  nutrition,  whence  morbid  sympa- 
thies are  propagated  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  producing 
irregidar  action  there.  Whether  such  action  ows  this 
source,  or  is  attributable  to  structural  disease  of  the  heart, 
can  only  be  certainly  determined  by  the  stethoscope ;  the 
"bellows"  sound  being  the  characteristic  of  nervous  dis- 
order there.  But,  after  all,  the  malady  to  be  treated  is 
irritation  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Accordingly,  the  packing  with  a  wet  towel  down  the 
front  of  the  trunk,  fomentations  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
with  warm,  not  hot,  water,  cold  sitz  and  foot  baths,  are 
the  remedies  most  employed.  Of  course,  where  so  great 
an  object  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  it  behoves  to  watch 
the  treatment ;  in  such  a  case  no  remedy  whatever  is  safe 
without  minute  attention.  Thus  the  wet  towel  must  be 
applied  as  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  are  more 
feverish,  and  in  no  case  continued  for  a  long  time  together ; 
there  should  be  an  intermission  of  a  few  days  every 
now  and  then,  and  mere  sponging,  water  not  lower  than 
60°,  should  be  in  place  of  the  cold  shallow  batli.  The 
fomentations  should  be  only  a  good  degree  of  warmth,  not 
hot;  neither  should  any  part  of  them  toucli  the  ribs,  for 

•  "  Tliey  either  require  no  remedies  or  tliey  resist  all." 
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in  either  eveut  they  ratlier  set  the  heart  beating.  The 
same  applies  to  the  compress,  which,  however,  should  be 
oiteu  changed,  otherwase  it  makes  the  heart  irritable.  The 
sitz  baths  at  dO^  should  be  taken  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time  ;  they  always  reduce  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  and 
the  foot-baths  cause  a  derivation  that  seldom  fails  mate- 
rially to  relieve  the  visceral  irritation.    In  fact,  the  treat- 
i  ment  should  be  sedative  :  all  vehement  re-action  should  be 
avoided,  since  it  is  necessarily  effected  by  quickening  the 
circulation,  which  is  as  necessarily  the  work  of  the  heart. 
This  is  especially  the  reason  wherefore  it  is  improper  to 
!  drink  large  quantities  of  water,  which  ai-e  highly  stimu- 
lating to  the  general  circulation.    I  have  always  directed 
a  large  wine-glassful  only  to  be  drunk  at  a  time,  and  not 
more  than  from  one  to  two  tumblers  in  the  day.  To  follow 
the  Graefenberg  rule  of  drinking  as  much  as  possible  in  all 
cases,  woiild  be  to  verify  the  accusation  which  some  have 
brought  against  the  water-treatment,  that  it  causes  heart 
j  disease.    Active  exercise  is  also  bad.    I  think  it  very  pro- 
I  bable,  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  has  been  induced_  by 
:i  the  indiscriminate  water-drinking,  and  incessant  walking, 
ij  which  are  inculcated  by  those  practitioners  who,  themselves 
I  lacking  thought,  draw  all  their  inspiration  from  the  routine 
I   of  Graefenberg.  But,  with  care  to  avoid  all  revidsive  effects, 
!l  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  perfectly  curable  malady  by 
i  the  water-plan,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  several  cases,  one 
N   of  which  I  give  briefly. 

Case  XIIL— Neevous  Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

A  youth  of  twenty-two  years  sought  my  advice  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  for  palpitations,  from  which  he  had  been 
suffering  for  between  two  and  three  years.  They  were 
exceedingly  violent,  and  interfered  with  the  circulation 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  return  of  blood  from,  and  to 
conge.st,  the  head,  causing  headache,  and  to  congest  the 
liver  also.  They  were  present,  with  greater  or  less  vehe- 
mence, when  Ijing,  sitting,  or  walking  ;  and  they  were 
aggravated  by  food.  The  pulse  was  generally  about  100. 
Tlje  pit  of  the  stomach  was  sensitive  on  pressure,  and 
afforded  sensations  of  sinking  and  gnawing.  The  appetite 
was  good ;  the  bowels  tolerably  regailar  :  but,  as  often 
hapfiens  in  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  whether  from 
organic  or  nervous  disease,  the  kidneys  acted  capriciously, 
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now  scantUy,  and  then  excessively.  His  sleep  was  dreamy 
as  IS  usual  in  cerebral  congestion.  Awake,  he  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  trepidation,  blushed,  and  was  ready  to 
sink  when  spoken  to.  The  tongue  was  clean,  swollen,  and 
nery  red,  bespeaking  a  high  degree  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 
Extreme  flatulence  was  the  most  palpable  sign  of  indiges- 
tion he  exhibited. 

The  gi-adations  of  the  tepid  and  cold-sheet  rubbing  were 
passed  through  by  this  patient.  Then  fomentations  were 
applied  over  the  stomach  for  half  an  hour  every  night. 
He  took  one  sitz  bath,  at  65°,  and  one  foot  bath  daily.  He 
was  kept  on  very  low  diet,  ha\nng  a  small  quantity  of  meat 
only  every  other  day.  I  du-ected  him  to  take  a  ^vine-glass 
of  water  when  he  liked,  and  only  then ;  and  I  advised 
gentle  horse  exercise  rather  than  any  walking.  In  the 
house  I  ordered  him  to  keep  the  recumbent  position,  with 
the  head  liigh.  After  a  fortnight  of  this  treatment,  I  had 
him  packed  in  the  towel  once,  and  then  twice  daily  :  but 
after  four  or  five  days  of  the  twice  packing,  I  fomid  the 
daily  double  reaction  becoming  too  much,  "and  therefore 
reduced  it  to  one  daily  packing  again.  With  this  he  went 
on  for  three  or  four  weeks,  with  intervals  of  a  day  now  and 
then.  The  warm  fomentations,  too,  were  continued ;  but 
he  was  only  able  to  wear  the  compress  a  part  of  each  day. 
No  water  that  he  used,  except  that  for  the  foot-baths,  was 
under  60° ;  and  as  it  was  the  summer  season,  no  shocks 
came  from  that  source.  By  perseverance  in  the  cautious 
and  accommodating  course  I  had  from  the  beginning  pur- 
sued, watching  the  capabilities  of  his  body,  and  desisting 
from  or  augmenting  the  treatment  in  accordance,  this 
youth  left  Malvern,  after  seven  weeks'  residence,  as 
nearly  well  as  possible.  I  recommended  him  to  take  a 
round  in  Wales  on  his  way  to  the  north  of  England,  and 
gave  him  directions  how  to  proceed  with  a  modified  water- 
treatment  at  home.  Six  months  afterwards  he  mote  to 
me  thus  : — 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  left  Malvern,  that  I  feel  half 
ashamed  to  commence  a  letter.  I  deferred  it  at  first,  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  the  permanency  of  the  cure.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  if  thou  hadst  told  me  how  I 
should  have  been  three  or  four  months  after  lea\ang  Mal- 
vern, I  should  no  more  have  believed  it  than  if  one  should 
now  tell  me  that,  four  months  hence,  I  should  be  mayor 
of  Sunderland,  or,  rather,  that  I  should  be  strong  enough 
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to  fell  an  ox  with  my  fist,  or  roll  up  a  pewter  plate.  I  am 
fearful  of  boasting,  but  I  consitler  it  only  due  to  thee  to 
say  -whether  thy  "treatment  be  successful  or  not.  My 
joiirney  through  Wales  was  very  beneficial,  as  thou  hadst 
preilicted.  I  did  not  feel  very  strong  for  a  week  or  two 
after  coming  home ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was  improv- 
ing, and  gaining  in  strength  and  weight.  I  discontinued 
the  treatment  after  about  three  months,  some  small 
exceptions,  and  am  now  in  better  health,  I  may  safely  say, 
than  I  have  been  for  some  years.  The  palpitations  never 
trouble  me  now,  except  I  get  some  indigestion  from  indis- 
cretion ;  so  that  I  hope  that,  with  due  care,  they  may  be 
entirely  overcome." 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  youth  had  not  been  relieved, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  gone  on  with  indiscriminate 
eating,  exercise,  and  mental  emotions,  what  would  have 
ensued  \  The  morbid  sjinpathies  sent  from  the  digestive 
organs  to  the  heart,  and  which,  so  long  as  they  only 
affected  the  nutrition  of  the  ne7-ves  of  the  heart,  would 
only  cause  varying  palpitation,  in  the  course  of  time  would 
have  affected  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  and  thus  organic  disease  of  the  heart  would  have 
been  established.  It  is  always  so.  First,  there  is  the 
7i€rvous,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  t\\Q  functional  dis- 
ease of  a  part,  in  which  the  nutrition  of  its  organic  nerves 
is  disordered,  and  tliis  affects  the  organic  secretions,  sen- 
sations, and  movements.  Up  to  this  point,  the  effect  in 
the  heart,  for  instance,  is  dependent  on  the  cause  in  the 
.stomach,  and  intermits  or  increases  with  it.  But  gradu- 
ally the  disorder  of  nutrition  extends  from  the  tissue  of 
the  nerves  to  the  tissue  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  organ, 
and  then  begin  the  phenomena  of  structural  organic  dis- 
ftrjLse,  which  continue  in  spite  of  their  primary  cause.  A 
new  and  an  incurable  disease  has  been  established.  Num- 
berless are  the  in.stances  of  structural  heart  disease  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  this  view  of  their  origin 
l>een  .steadily  mf..intained  and  acted  upon,  whilst  yet  mere 
curable  nervous  palpitations  existed,  and  were  dependent 
on  dige.stive  influence.  But  the  minute  ganglionic  nervous 
sympathies  of  the  viscera  are  sadly  overlooked ;  and  no 
Vjtter  in.stance  of  such  nedect  could  be  oftered,  than  the 
Latin  axiom  with  wliich  I  commenced  this  section,  and 
which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whose  position 
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in  the  medical  world  was  of  the  highest.  Nervous  palpi- 
tations do  require  remedies,  and  ought  to  be  treated, 
Heberden's  dictum  notwithstanding.  It  is  only  then  that 
they  are  curable. 

Although  most  averse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
organic  heart  disease,  I  have  been  as  it  were  compelled, 
in  three  instances,  to  attempt  something  for  it.  In  each 
case,  the  amount  of  relief  obtained  astonished  me.  The 
remedy  was  a  small  wet  sheet  wrapped  roimd  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  or  a  large  towel  down  the  front  of  it,  and 
closely  covered  with  blankets.  This  was  done  generally 
twee  daily  ;  and  sponging  with  tepid  water  of  the  parts 
that  had  been  packed  followed.  The  general  quietude 
and  decreased  action  of  the  heart  were  always  striking,  but 
did  not  last  more  than  a  few  hours ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  its  frequent  repetition  ;  and  it  was  always  practised 
once  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  secure  some  sleep,  wliich 
it  seldom  failed  to  do.  Its  action  on  the  kidneys,  which 
are  generally  torpid  in  this  malady,  was  most  beneficial, 
altering  both  the  quaUty  and  the  quantity  of  the  urine 
for  the  better  :  indeed,  in  one  case  it  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  transform  legs  that  were  as  hard  as  marble  with  accu- 
mulated fluid  into  flaccid  masses  of  flesh.  I  believe  all 
this  to  be  done  by  the  soothing  and  alterative  influence 
of  the  wet  sheet  on  the  ganglionic  nerves  supplying  the 
heart  and  stomach ;  for  not  only  was  the  action  of  the 
heart  less  in-egular,  but  there  were  signs  of  amended 
digestion  in  the  tongue,  feelings  after  eating,  diminished 
flatulence  and  acidity,  &c.,  which,  no  doubt,  allowed  of 
the  better  action  of  the  kidneys,  intimately  connected 
as  the  functions  of  those  organs  are  with  the  digestives. 
But  the  result  on  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  one  cas3, 
was  the  most  satisfactory  ;  the  wet  sheet,  and  total  ablu- 
tion after  it,  actually  abolishing  a  cough  which  arose  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  so  usually  attendant  on 
organic  heart  disease.  This  was  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  heart,  accompanied  by  enormously  enlarged  liver, 
dropsy  in  every  cavity  of  the  trunk,  and  of  all  tie  limbs  ; 
yet  did  the  wet  sheet  both  subdue  the  cough  and  augment 
the  urine. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  partial  wet-sheet  packing  and 
tepid  sponging  were  the  only  parts  of  the  water- treatment 
employed  ;  no  others,  not  even  hot  fomentatiorbs,  are  appli- 
cable ;  in  fact,  these  last  increase  the  irregularity  of  the 
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!u\irt's  action.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  so  soon  as  the 
\\  et  slieet  is  given  up,  the  evils  of  the  patient's  lamentable 
condition  iinmeLliately  grow  again,  and  why  1  there  is  a 
standing,  immovable  cause  at  work.  Still  I  have  thought  it 
ritrht  to" note  douTi  the  fact,  that  alleviation  of  some  of  the 
distresing  sjinptoms  of  this  incurable  malady  may  be  so 
far  obtained  as  to  render  life  less  intolerable,  and  perhaps 
death  more  distant. 
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Regulator  function  of  the  nervous  system  on  nutrition  and  secretion — 
Functional  and  substantial  disorder  of  the  nerves— Distinctions 
between  nervousness  and  hypochondriasis — Symptoms  of  the  minor 
degree  of  neuropathy— Hypochondriasis  and  its  treatment — Essen- 
tial character  of  neuralgia — Tic  douloureux  of  the  face — Sciatica 
— Nervous  headache — Distinctions  between  apoplectic  fulness  and 
congestion  of  the  brain ;  reduction  of  both  states— Paralysis  and 
its  treatment— Chronic  irritation  of  the  whole  ganglionic  system- 
Spurious  palsy. 

After  being  formed  by  the  stomacli  and  tlie  lungs  into 
material  fit  to  nourish  the  body,  the  blood  is  distributed 
to  every  portion  of  it,  entering  the  ultimate  blood-vessels, 
or  capillaries,  where  the  third  process  of  nutrition  takes 
place.  But  besides  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  which 
takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  secretion,  a  highly  important 
function,  is  also  there  eflected.  The  blood  deposits  the 
solids  of  the  nerve,  muscle,  bone,  &c.,  of  the  body,  and 
also  the  mucous  bde,  tears,  urme,  fiseces,  skin,  &c.  It 
mir^ht  appear,  then,  more  in  train  to  treat  now  of  the 
diseases  incidental  to  this  third  part  of  the  grand  process 
of  nutrition.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  takes 
place  imder  the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  called  the  ganglionic;  and  it  thus  seems  mere 
desirable  first  to  mention  the  diseases  of  that  portion.  This 
has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  speakmg  of  the  digestive 
oro-ans,  where  its  gi-eat  centre  is.  But  as  I  have  said 
before,  (p.  5,)  wherever  the  matter  of  the  body  is  depo- 
sited, there  are  ganglionic  nerves  presiding  over  it.  Now, 
the  braia  and  spinal  cord  represent  the  next  great  mass  of 
ganglionic  nervous  matter  to  that  of  the  viscera ;  and  so 
close  are  the  sympathies  between  these  two  masses,  the 
one  in  the  \dscera  and  the  other  in  the  brain,  that  m 
treatinc  of  nervous  diseases  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  "Accordingly,  this  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
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sideratioii  of  the  maladies  which  arise  out  of  the  sympatlnes 
between  the  ^'isce^a  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  And 
let  it  always  he  borne  in  mind,  that  inasmuch  as  the  brain 
matter  itself  is  deposited  under  the  ganglionic  influence 
alluded  to,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  brain  are  attributable 
to  modifications  of  the  same  influence.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  this  in  mind,  that  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  over  the  nutrition  and  secretion  in 
other  tissues  can  be  made  clear.  Mental  affections  cause 
emaciation  of  the  body,  because  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
and  brain  are  imder  the  same  influence.  Terror  causes 
enormous  secretion  of  air,  or  fasces  in  the  bowels,  because 
the  same  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  predominates_  over 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  the  secretion  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane.  It  is,  in  short,  impossible  to 
have  irritation  in  the  visceral  ganglionic  system,  without 
having  it  more  or  less  exliibited  in  that  portion  of  the 
system  which  regulates  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  nerves  thence  arising;  and  equally  so,  to  have 
cerebral  irritation  without  the  visceral  nerves  being 
aflected  by  it.*  The  practical  bearing  of  this  physiological 
conclusion  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  will  be  seen  in.  the 
course  of  this  chajiter. 

In  arranging  the  maladies  to  be  treated  of,  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  plan  as  heretofore ;  that  is  to  say,  I  shall 
first  refer  to  those  which  exhibit  functional  disorder, 
without  any  palpable  substantial  _  change  in  the  nervous 
organs ;  and  next,  to  those  in  which  the  diseased  pheno- 
mena rlepend  on  evident  fulness  of  blood,  compression, 
or  change  of  structure.  In  this  way  we  shall  speak  in 
.succes.sion  of  nervousness,  hi/pochondriasis,  neuralgia,  or 
nerve-pain ;  apfqjlectic  fullness  of  the  brain,  congestion  of 
the  head,  paralysis.  Finally,  this  will  be  the  best  i)lace 
to  give  some  account  of  two  maladies  which  I  have 
observed  in  my  large  opportunities  of  beholding  chronic 
disease  at  Malvern,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  described 
by  any  medical  author ;  to  one  I  have  given  the  name  of 
ganglionitis,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  all  the  ganglionic 
nerves  of  the  viscera ;  and  to  the  other,  spmrious  jtalsy,  to 
which  I  have  aUuded  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  (See 
p.  25.) 

•  In  lioth  cases,  the  diseaaed  sensntion  of  the  body  is  built  upon  the 
diseased  irritoiion,  as  represented  by  the  caijillaries,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere.    (See  p.  5.) 
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§   1.  NEEVOTTSNESS — NEUEOPATHY — HYPOCHONDEIASIS. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  afflicted  with  either  of  these 
disorders  without  having  the  brain  involved,  but  it  is  in 
very  diflerent  degrees.  lu  both,  the  starting  point  is  in 
the  visceral  nervous  system.  In  simple  nervousness,  the 
brain  circulation  is  kept  in  an  irregular  condition  by  the 
irritations  proceeding  from  the  viscera ;  the  patient  varies 
exceedingly  in  his  sensations ;  his  mind  is  vividly  alive  to 
all  subjects,  and  full  of  passing  imaginations;  exquisite 
sensitiveness  to  all  external  things  is  his  torment ;  and  his 
secretions  vary  as  much  as  his  sensations.  There  is  as 
yet  nothing  fixedly  wong  in  the  head.  But  this  persisting 
for  a  long  time,  and  aggravated  by  treatment,  may,  and 
constantly  does,  pass  into  the  more  intense  degree  of 
nervousness,  to  which  the  name  oi hyjMchondriasis  is  given. 
In  it  the  patient  is  only  alive  to  one  train  of  thoughts, 
which  refer  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  individual; 
external  things  only  act  upon  him  as  his  diseased  fancy 
pictures  their  action  on  his  health ;  his  secretions  are 
constantly  deranged;  eveiything  announces  a  continuous 
derangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 

In  this  work  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  enter  at 
length  into  the  multiform  symptoms  of  either  form  of 
neuropathy;  they  whom  it  concerns  will  fiud  the  subject 
treated  in  full  in  another  of  my  waitings.*  A  resume 
of  those  of  the  ordinary  nervousness  may,  however,  be 
made  in  the" following  manner: — Indefinable  uneasiness; 
despondency  or  irritability  of  mind ;  diminution  of  physical 
strength;  yielding  and  tremblings  of  the  Umbs;  starting 
at  noises  and  sights;  giddiness,  and  tendency  to  faint; 
sense  of  sinking  or  dragging  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach; 
sensitiveness,  or  pain  of  the  abdomen;  pains,  generally 
of  a  transitory  natm-e,  in  various  parts  of  the  body; 
partial  and  occasional  obfuscation  of  sight;  numbness, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  preternatural  sensitiveness  of  some 
point ;  partial  sensations  of  heat,  as  in  flushing  of  the  face, 
or  burning  of  the  eyeballs;  creeping  sensations;  itching 
sensations,  particularly  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  or  scalp ; 
shuddering,  with  or  without  ex-ternal  causes ;  involuntary 
twitch ings" of  the  limbs  and  face ;  palpitation  of  the  heart, 

•  Exposition  of  the  Symptoms,  &c.,  of  Neuropathy,  1  vol.  8vo.  1S40. 
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aud  at  the  epigastrium;  sighing;  hard  cough;  sen5e  of 
dread  or  shame  without  definable  cause ;  tendency  to 
incessant  motion  and  change  of  place;  sleeplessness,  or 
broken,  ilream.v,  uurefreshing  sleep;  appetite  capricious, 
sometimes,  however,  unchanged  and  steady;  nausea  or 
vomiting ;  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye- 
hds  and  nose  generally  diminished ;  eyelids  red  and  turgid ; 
the  tongue  sometimes  foul,  frequently  otherwise,  but  for 
the  most  part  redder  or  more  turgid  than  usual,  with 
tendency  to  drjmess ;  bowels  costive,  but  frequently  dis- 
tended -mth.  air  and  rumbling;  urine  varjing  with  the 
nervous  symptoms  or  the  food ;  countenance  ofttimes 
unchanged,  but  more  frequently  anxious,  or,  as  it  were,  on 
the  qui  live;  complexion  often  florid;  emaciation  rarely 
to  any  extent ;  feet  and  hands  almost  invariably  cold  and 
clammy. 

Such  is  the  cohort  of  morbid  signs  under  which  indi- 
viduals may  continue  to  drag  on  a  feverish  sort  of  life  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years ;  moving  among  their  fellow-men 
with  a  constant  dread  of  collision,  physical  and  mental. 
To  them,  excitements  come  as  shocks,  which  to  others 
more  happily  circumstanced  are  the  pleasing  stimulants 
that  render  delicious  the  cup  of  life.  To  them,  new 
acquaintances,  novel  scenes,  varying  modes  of  life,  the 
motley  and  complex  associations  tliat  keep  the  normal 
nervous  system  in  active  though  healthy  play,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  electric  impressions,  which,  after  elevating  the 
feelings  "Olympus  high,"  and  engendering  a  iminful 
excitement,  "  leave  the  Sagging  spirit  doubly  weak."  Yet 
are  the  nervous  ever  craving  for  excitement :  it  seems  as  if 
they  secreted  an  immense  cpantity  of  nervous  energy 
which  mxmt  be  wasted  on  some  subject  or  other,  else  "it 
would  prey  upon  themselves.  They  seek  society,  and 
come  out  of  it  exhausted ;  they  seek  continual  food  for  their 
peculiar  sensations ;  they  yearn  towards  excitement,  even 
as  the  moth  towards  the  consuming  flame ;  they  are  leaves 
that  tremble  with  every  wind  of  circumstance,  yet  to  whom 
a  calm  is  desolation.  The  unceasing  stream  of  sensations 
from  the  viscera  is  ever  acting  on  the  mental  organ,  main- 
taining it  in  a  state  almost  of  orgasm,  or,  at  least,  of 
supervitaiity,  rendering  it  thereby  constantly  prone  to  the 
exercise  of  its  function,  and  that  function  excessive— a 
convulsion  rather  than  well-ordered  oi)eration— an  involun- 
tary rather  than  a  voluntary  act.    It  is  because  the  brain 
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is  kept  in  a  state  of  vivid  perceptiou,  by  the  irritations 
IjroceedLiig  from  the  ganglionic  viscera,  tliat  all  tlie  external 
senses  are  so  sensitive,  and  all  the  internal  senses  and 
the  thonght  arc  so  painf  idly  busy.  Did  not  such  irritations 
play  on  the  brain,  it  would  be  calm  enough  in  its  percep- 
tion of  outward,  and  its  regulation  of  inward  sensations. 
Behold  a  man  before  and  alter  dinner;  his  brain  feels 
and  tliinks  differently,  because  his  stomach  does.  Nor 
are  the  phenomena  of  nervousness  merely  mental,  nor 
the  results  of  mental  agitation  alone.  Restlessness, 
fidgetiness,  impatience,  tense  countenance,  tremulous 
movements,  &c.,  &c.,  are  tridy  evidence  of  a  brain  in  a 
state  of  veliement  excitement.  But  examine  further  into 
the  peculiarities  of  one  so  afflicted,  and  you  shall  fiiid  him 
possessed  of  an  excitable  heart,  that  begets  a  changeable 
pulse,  and  palpitates  with  the  slightest  mental  shock ;  of 
a  tongue  and  mouth  which  become  dry  from  the  same 
cause ;  of  a  stomach  whose  function  is  disturbed  by  the 
smallest  circumstance,  the  appetite  of  which,  though  good, 
is  speedUy  satisfied  or  annihilated,  which  sinks  and  yearns 
from  trivial  causes ;  of  intestines,  that,  on  the  operation 
of  similar  causes,  secrete  volumes  of  air,  are  agitated, 
rumble,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  sensation  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  abdomen.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
ganglionic  symptoms  which  aid  in  making  up  the  nervous 
condition. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  nervous  brain  not  only  owes  its 
condition  to  the  ganglionic  irritation,  but  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  nervousness  is  regulated  by  the  amoimt 
and  character  of  that  irritation.  If,  for  instance,  the 
womb  adds  its  excitation  to  that  of  the  stomach,  we  have 
the  character  of  liysteria  ;  if  the  liver  be  disordered  as 
well,  we  have  the  utmost  amount  of  impatience  and 
suspicion  imparted  to  the  nervousness,  &c.  In  short,  the 
brain  only  feels  as  the  viscera  dictate  ;  and  none  know 
this  better  than  nervous  people  themselves,  who  seldom 
speak  of  their  cerebral,  but  invariably  of  theii-  visceral 
sensatiojis. 

The  brain,  then,  iii  the  simjiJe  or  minor  degree  of 
nervousness,  receiving  exciting  sympathies  from  the  viscera, 
is  itself  excited,  and  re-acts  upon  those  viscera,  and  a 
morbid  interchange  of  sensations  is  thus  established.  If 
the  attempt  to  remedy  this  liy  stiuudants,  dietetic,  medi- 
cinal, and  mental,  be  persevered  in,  the  cii-culatiou  in  both 
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])oiuts  of  excitement  becomes  more  and  more  deranged, 
the  morbid  sympathy  between  them  becomes  more  and 
more  tirmlv  established,  nntil  the  brain  becomes  at  length 
incessantly  bent  in  its  thonght  upon  the  viscera,  whence  it 
derives  so  much  initatiou.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
second  or  major  degree  of  nervousness,  commonly  called 
hf/pochondriasis,  may  be  said  to  be  established.  Then 
commences  that  life  of  miserable  anxiety  about  the  health, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  health  of  some  of  the  viscera, 
which  the  sutl'erer  tries  to  be  rid  of,  and  which  the 
physician  can  so  seldom  alle^^ate.  The  brain  is  move  Jixedli/ 
implicated  in  the  mischief,  its  cu-culation  and  nutrition 
continuoushj  deranged,  and  its  morbid  mental  phenomena 
incessant  under  all  circumstances  :  in  fact,  its  function  is 
now  as  much  disordered  as  that  of  the  viscera,  and  it  preys 
on  them  as  much  as  they  prey  on  it.  Further,  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  nervousness  seems  to  show  an 
oppression  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  seat  of 
the  will ;  for  whereas  in  simple  nervousness  there  was 
much  Hightiness  of  thought  and  \avacity  of  the  will,  in 
hypochondriasis  the  former  is  bent  with  unswerving  fidelity 
upon  one  .subject,  the  health,  and  the  will  is  almost  anni- 
hOatecl  Even  the  fact  of  incessantly  thinking  on  one 
subject  exhibits  the  small  degxee  of  volition,  of  command 
over  the  thoughts;  and  this  want  of  command  descends 
to  the  external  senses  and  to  the  limbs. Nothing  is  mcire 
common  than  to  see  hyi:)ochondriacs  who  cannot,  because 
they  vAll  not,  see  and  hear,  or  who  protest  they  cannot  get 

*  The  following  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come,  after  a 
full  examinaiion  of  the  facts  regarding  the  healthy  and  morbid  function 
of  the  ner%-on3  system.  The  facts  as  well  as  the  conclusions  are  to  be 
found  at  \i.  126  of  my  work  on  nervousness. 

1.  ilorbid  impressions  commencing  in  the  brain  are  reverberated 
more  or  less  rapidly,  on  the  visceral  ganglionic  system,  exciting  in  the 
viscera  sensations  and  movements. 

2.  Morbid  impressions  commencing  in  the  visceral  nervous  system 
are  reflected  on  the  brain. 

3.  AiiOrmal  sensations  and  movements  in  the  viscera,  however 
generated,  are  reflected  on  the  brain. 

4.  The  brain  has  no  cognizance  of  a  morbid  impression  except  by 
the  sensations  excited  in  the  viscera. 

f).  The  i\i:'^T(:it  and  species  of  the  morbid  visceral  ganglionic  sensa- 
tion regulate  that  of  the  cerebral  sensation. 

6.  In  neuropathy,  the  brain  is  the  medium  by  which  the  unusual 
sensations  of  the  viscera  produce  their  efiects  on  the  economy  at  large. 

7.  The  sensations  of  the  visceral  ganglionic  system  morbidly  irritate 
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out  of  bed,  or  rise  from  a  chair,  simply  becaiise  they  will 
not.  All  the  facts  of  this  miserable  malady  go  to  ijrove 
the  obstructed  function  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  their 
oppression  by  the  stream  of  morbid  irritations  arising 
from  the  viscera. 

Nervousness,  therefore,  and  hypochondriasis  are  different 
degrees  of  the  same  morbid  state,  the  latter  being  the  ag- 
gravated form  of  the  former ;  yet  the  difference  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  distinction  of  great  consequence  in  the  treatment. 

In  nervousness  the  soothing  processes  are  the  most 
desirable,  for  in  it  the  symptoms  are  those  of  hig;hly 
excited  vitality  :  perception,  sensation,  thought,  volition, 
as  well  as  the  organic  functions,  are  all  rampant,  restless, 
and  irregular  ;  the  nervous  system  is  strung  to  the  tightest 
pitch,  and  vibrates  painfully  to  the  slightest  touch.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  even  the  most  moderate  treat- 
ment frequently  requires  to  be  intermitted  froni  time  to 
time,  to  afford  rest  to  the  organization;  even  it  is  too 
much  to  be  continuously  applied  to  a  body  which  is  bke 
one  vast  sore,  so  exquisite  are  its  sensations.  If  in  com- 
mencing nervous  cases  the  amount  of  treatment  be  one 
jot  too  much,  too  stimulating,  too  straining  in  exercise  or 
the  water  applications,  the  nervous  system  "o'erleaps  the 
sill  and  falls  on  the  other  side,"  and  things  are  worse  than 
before.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  successfully  treating 
any  two  cases  exactly  alike ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
routine  of  large  water-drinking,  everlasting  walking, 
indiscriminate  diet,  and  pell-mell  and  hap-hazard  packing 
and  bathing,  which  marks  the  practice  of  those  whose 
easily-earned  diploma  dates  from  Graefenberg,  after  a 
short  residence  there.   It  is  not  so  that  the  ever-varymg 

the  brain,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  tliat  irritation,  produce 
either  the  minor  or  more  intense  degree  of  neuroiiatliy,  the  brain  being 
more  involved  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

8.  The  essential  nature  of  nervousness  is,  therefore,  to  he  found  m 
the'morbid  irritation  of  the  visceral  ganglionic  system;  and  as  the 
abnormal  sensations  are  more  especially  referred  to  its  epigastric 
centre,  this  would  appear  to  be  the  most  seriously  implicated. 

9.  This  irritation  of  the  visceral  ganglionic  system  most  probably 
consists  in  an  increased  influx  of  blood  into,  and  nutrition  of,  its  tissue. 

10  It  is  hi"-hly  probable  that  congenital  or  constitutional  nervous- 
ness'consists  °in  an  unusual  development  of  the  visceral  ganglionic 
svstem  and  consequent  unusual  susceptibility  to  impression  irora  tlie 
brain,  the  equable  function  of  wliich  is  disturbed  by  the  vehement 
sensations  that  are  attendant  on  such  susceptibility. 
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disturbances  which  constitute  the  minor  degree  of  nervoiis- 
Qt'ss  are  to  be  quelled. 

In  hf/pochondriasis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  functions 
— mental,  motor,  and  organic — are  working  slowly,  as  if 
under  a  load ;  a  load  which  may  be  thrown  off  by  the 
uiiud,  if  the  organic  powers  resident  in  the  ganglionic 
lurves  can  be  made  to  relieve  themselves.  To  do  this 
tiiey  must  be  roused  by  the  stimulating  appliances  of  the 
water  cure,  both  external  and  internal ;  by  alternations  of 
treatment,  in  order  to  have  changes  of  stimidus ;  whilst, 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  organic  efforts  thus  attempted 
to  be  excited,  the  digestive  organs  are  allowed  to  have  as 
httle  as  possible  to  do,  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  body.  Xor  will  this  be  ver?j  small :  for  in  order  to 
excite  the  same  organic  etibrt  in  the  braui  and  spinal  cord, 
which  I  have  said  is  an  aim  as  regards  the  ^^sceral  gan- 
glions, considerable  exercise  should  be  practised  both  on 
horseback  and  afoot,  in  proportion  with  which  should  be 
the  amount  of  food.  This  gymnastic  of  the  limbs  is  only  of 
use  as  it  is  the  gj^mnastic  of  the  will,  which  it  brings  into 
play,  thereby  con^ancing  the  patient  that  he  can  walk. 
The  same  must  be  done  for  the  mind.  Every  one  about 
him  should  be  instructed  not  to  hold  converse  -with  him 
about  ailments,  but  to  force  him  into  some  other  subject  of 
thought,  and,  if  possible,  such  as  shall  most  absorb  atten- 
tion. In  short,  the  whole  treatment  should  aim  at  exciting 
the  animal  nervous  systems ;  that  is,  the  ganglionic  nerves 
both  of  the  Aiscera  and  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Sometimes,  however,  patients  come  here  with  an  amount 
of  feverishness  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  pulse, 
v.iiich  requires  to  be  removed  in  the  first  instance.  It 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  induced  by  violent  medication 
and  dietetic  imprudences  practised  whilst  refusing  to  take 
exercise  to  counterbalance  them ;  and  it  is  removed  by  the 
wet-sheet.  For,  although  an  attack  of  fever  is  actually 
curative  of  lij'jxjchondriasis,  and  very  many  have  been 
cured  by  the  .supervention  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  ancl 
other  febrile  eruptive  complaints,  yet  no  fever  will  avail 
for  .so  desirable  an  end  which  is  not  the  product  of  a 
lyibiral  effort  of  the  body,  and  not  of  irritants  introduced 
into  it.  In  this  in.stance,  then,  the  soothing  wet-sheet 
j.acking  form.s  an  exception  to  the  general  practice  in 
iij7jochondriasis. 

All  the  casea  which  could  be  related  would  scarcely 
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include  the  infinite  picture  of  simple  nervousness.  I  here 
give  one  of  the  most  grievous  that  I  have  met  with,  pre- 
mising that,  happily,  not  many  of  those  presented  for 
treatment  at  Malvern  are  nearly  so  bad. 

Case  XIV.— Minor  Degree  of  Nervousness. 

A  young  gentleman  had  too  early  and  freely  been 
thrown  into  the  gay  world  of  Loudon.  Constitutionally 
nervous,  a  vast  amount  of  morbid  nervousness  was  soon 
added  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  excitements,  both  coarse 
and  refined,  into  which  he  phmged.  Late  hours,  women, 
and  their  results,  in  the  shape  of  a  mercurial  course,  made 
up  the  bead-roll  of  causes,  and  he  became  a  neuropathic. 
Terror  of  some  unknow  evil  was  always  upon  him ;  he 
almost  ran  through  the  streets,  as  if  from  some  pursuer ; 
he  was  always  in  a  fidget  and  hun-y ;  his  face  bespoke 
the  most  intense  anxiety,  although  full  and  sufficiently 
coloured ;  there  was  a  constant  frown  over  the  nose.  Three 
or  foiu-  times  daily  he  was  seized  with  tremblmgs,  fainting, 
cold  sweat,  and  a  sinking  of  the  bowels,  as  if  they  were 
faUmc  do^vn  about  his  feet ;  at  such  times  he  was  utterly 
paralyzed  with  fear.  Lucidly,  the  seizure  gave  him  two 
or  three  minutes'  warning,  in  the  gi-owmg  smkmg  of  the 
stomach,  and  he  would  fly  into  a  druggist's  shop  or  a  public- 
house  and  swallow  some  ether  or  brandy,  though  he  had, 
otherwise,  ceased  the  use  of  stimulants.  La  consequence 
of  these  attacks,  as  well  as  the  constant  terror  that  beset 
him,  he  never  dared  to  be  many  yards  distant  from  some 
one  •  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  keep  within  the  streets 
of  London ;  he  dared  as  soon  have  walked  mto  Vesuvius 
as  o-o  alone  upon  a  large  common.  At  night  he  was  two 
or  three  hom-s  before  he  could  get  to  sleep,  but  slept  well, 
when  once  oft',  for  about  five  hours.  His  mind  was  clear 
enouo-h  on  most  subjects  intellectually,  but  morally  it  was 
quite"  -svithout  power ;  touchy,  impatient,  yet  ^\^thout  a 
particle  of  courage  or  firmness ;  as  might  weU  be  the  case, 
seeincT  that  the  picture  of  impending  evil  was  always  Over 
him  His  volition  was  inexhaustible ;  he  was  driven,  by 
an  impulse  withm  him,  to  walk  incessantly ;  but  tins  it 
was  which,  m  my  belief,  brought  on,  or  at  least  made 
more  frequent,  the  attacks  above  mentioned  He  ate  and 
drank  nervously,  bolting  his  food  as  if  he  had  not  eaten 
for  a  week;  yet  his  appetite  was  not  always  good— never 
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l:iri:e.  The  toiiti-ue  -u-as  large,  split,  and  clean.  He  was 
troubled  with  imuieuse  volumes  of  wind  runililing  about 
the  bowels :  which,  however,  were  iii  tolerably  good  order. 
The  kidnevs  secreted  a  vast  quantity  of  limpid  water, 
especially  in  the  night  time.  The  pit  of  the  stomach  was 
the  seat  of  sreat  sensitiveness,  sometimes  on  pressure,  but 
always  exhibited  in  sinking,  feeluig  of  a  ball,  &c. ;  and 
there  it  was  that,  as  he  said,  everything  he  thought  was 
felt :  and  thence  it  was  tliat  all  his  disagreeables  sprang. 
The' skin  sweated  copiously  with  the  smallest  exercise,  and 
the  hands  were  always  wet  and  cold. 

Aiiainst  this  array  of  miseries  I  did  not  anticipate  any 
>7'ff(?y  action  of  the  water-treatment;  but  I  was  wrong. 
Xightly  fomentations  -u-ith  hot  water,  and  packing  in  the 
wet  sheet,  at  first  once,  and  soon  twice  dady,  immediately 
produced  a  soothing  eflect.  The  former  made  him  fall  to 
sleep,  even  whilst  they  were  going  on;  and  both  in  the 
sheet  on  waking  in  the  morning,  and  in  that  at  five  o'clock 
P.M.,  he  slept.  He  changed  the  abdommal  compress 
frequently  in  the  day,  and  was  always  quieted  by  the 
change.  Five  or  six  tumblers  of  water  were  his  daily  dose. 
I  forbade  more  than  half  an  hom-'s  exercise  at  once,  and 
this  he  took  before  each  meal.  Lean  meat,  bread,  a  small 
quantity  of  butter,  and  salt,  constituted  his  whole  diet. 
I  even  prohibited  liquid  at  any  of  his  meals ;  and  he 
reclined  for  nearly  an  hour  after  them.  The  first 
symptom  which  disappeared  was  tiie  sweating  of  the  skin, 
which  became  more  turgid.  The  sleep  followed,  but  more 
slowly,  being  every  now  and  then  deficient  for  a  night. 
After  he  had  been  tmder  treatment  about  three  weeks,  he 
took  the  cold  sitz  bath  for  half  an  hour  at  noon  and  from 
that  day  his  sleep  improved.  Occasionally  his  head 
■'ched,  or  felt  weak  after  the  wet  sheeting,  which  was  then 
remitted  for  a  day  or  tAvo,  and  a  second  sitz  bath,  or  a 
foot  bath  in  the  evening,  taken  instead.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  treatment  continued  as  at  first  laid  down, 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  by  which  time  this  neuropathic  had 
again  and  again  reached  the  top  of  the  Worcestershire 
Beacon  alone,  and  remained  there  alone  ibr  half  an  hour, 
or  more,  witliout  a  single  tremor  or  mental  quaking.  He 
had  now  licence  to  walk,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  such 
extent,  that  he  once  or  twice  came  home  quite  knocked 
up  in  lirah,  but  no  ncn^ius  sensation  accompanied  it.  This 
showed  me  that  the  wet  sheeting  should  be  diminished, 
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and  lie  therefore  had  it  once  daily  instead  of  twice. 
Having  subdued  irritation  Ly  its  means,  the  object  now 
was  to  give  tone.  The  douche  was  therefore  employed 
at  noon  for  half  a  minute,  and  gradually  longer,  with  the 
cold  sitz  bath  in  the  evening.  With  these  he  gained 
power  with  astonishing  rapidity;  he  took  long  walks  and 
rides  alone;  he  became  cheerfld  even  to  boisterousness, 
which  implies  that  the  imaginary  yet  undefined  evil  had 
vanished  from  his  contemplation;  and  though  he  was 
easUy  excited,  it  was  quite  -within  the  innate,  ancl  there- 
fore unchangeable  nervousness  of  his  constitution.  He 
left  me  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  a  happier  man  than  he 
had  been  for  the  previous  six  years,  between  three  and 
four  of  wddch  had  been  spent  in  destroying  his  nerves, 
and  the  rest  in  nervous  meditations  on  their  loss.  He 
left  me  a  happier  man,  not  only  because  he  had  lost  a 
train  of  miserable  sensations,  but  because  he  had  gained 
the  wholesome  laiowledge,  that  tawdry  excitement  is  not 
true  excitement,  and  that  as  much  real  fun  is  compatible 
■with  early  hours  and  sober  habits  as  vrith  their  contraries, 
and  does  not  leave  one  quite  so  nervous.  Perseverance 
in  his  old  course,  and  in  the  remedies  he  took  for  the 
attacks,  must  ere  long  have  either  made  this  patient  an 
incnrable  epileptic,  or  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  hospital. 
He  quitted  Malvern  fifteen  months  ago,  and  has  had  no 
sign  of  relapse. 

Case  XV.— Minor  Degree  of  Nervousness. 

I  will  briefly  relate  this  case  because  the  subject  of  it  is 
a  female.  She  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  of  a  nervous 
constitution,  strong  in  her  feelings  and  affections.  Two 
years  before  she  came  to  me,  a  very  severe  and  sudden 
mental  shock  fell  upon  her.  Hysterical,  and  subsequently 
more  serious  nervousness,  invaded  her  with  intensity. 
This  last  was  experienced  in  fainting,  death-like  feelings, 
tremblings,  universal  pulsation  and  agitation;  but,  above 
all,  by  the  most  frightful  and  almost  uncontrollable  sensa- 
tion of  im2ndse  within  her,  as  if,  so  she  said,  something 
would  raise  her  out  of  her  bed  or  seat,  and  drive  her  out  of 
the  door  or  window,  or  through  the  wall  even  ;  there  was 
also  in  this  di'eadfid  feeling  a  sense  of  impending  insanity. 
These  faintings  and  sinkuigs,  the  small,  exceedingly  rapid 
pulse,  ice-cold  feet  and  hands,  incapability  of  walking 
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above  a  xevy  short  distance,  und  want  of  sleep,  set  the 
medical  ijeutlemeu,  whom  she  consulted,  on  the  path  of 
stimulation— of  lier.    She  took  every  possible 

antispasmodic  and  opiate  ;  of  brandy  and  wine  she  was 
counselled  to  imljibe  an  abundance  ;  and  the  diet  she 
followed  was  in  keeping— turtle,  and  other  strong  soups, 
animal  food  twice  a  day,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  being  its 
constituents.  Under  this  regime,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, "  she  knew  no  peace day  and  night  Avere  passed  in 
waking  and  sleeping  tumult,  the  sleep  being  as  busy  as  the 
visils  r  the  total  uiu-est,  the  incessant  fears,  palpitations, 
pulsations,  &c.,  all  augmented,  the  more  she  took  remedies 
against  them ;  and  when,  after  and  in  spite  of  warning 
and  remonstrances,  she  came  to  try  my  treatment,  I  found 
as  wretched  a  neuropathic  as  could  be  well  imagined.  Reli- 
gion had  reconciled  her  to  the  blow  which  the  Author  of 
religion  had  mflicted ;  but  its  consequences  remained  in 
her'physiciue,  aggravated  by  the  irrational  means  which 
had  been  employed  against  it.  Every  organ  and  function 
were  in  a  state  of  maddened  excitement ;  looks,  words, 
movements,  were  all  those  of  impulse  and  disquietude ; 
and  she  stopped  several  times  to  shudder  whilst  she 
recoimted  her  mental  nervousness.  Her  organic  functions 
were  disordered  too  :  appetite  almost  gone  all  kinds  of 
sen.sations  within  her ;  pidse  excessively  rapid  and  small ; 
slight  nervous  cough  ;  tjowels  tolerably  regular ;  kidneys 
capricious  in  their  action  ;  skin  liable  to  cold  moisture ;  on 
the  chin,  and,  indeed,  any  part  of  the  face,  a  tendency  to 
small  pimples,  which  are  so  frecpient  in  the  nervous,  and 
often  make  their  appearance  in  an  hour  after  a  more  than 
u.sual  degree  of  ner\'ousness. 

Upon  this  lady  the  soothing  effect  of  hot  fomentations 
at  night,  and  wet-sheet  packing  in  the  morning,  was  imme- 
diate. Xothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  hear 
from  her,  each  time  that  I  saw  her,  that  her  sleep  was 
impro'ving,  and  the  frightful  impulses  Avithin  her  daily 
diminishing.  Within  the  first  week  she  felt  infinitely 
more  calm  than  she  had  been  for  two  years.  For  some 
time  her  treatment  A\-as  confined  to  fomentation  and  Avet- 
sheet  once  daily,  the  latter  being  followed  by  rubbing  Avith 
the  drij)fiing  sheet.  She  took  four  tumblers  of  Avater 
daily.  Her  exercise  was  linuted  to  tAvcnty  minutes  Uvice 
a  day.  Of  course,  all  .stimulants  Avere  Avithdrawn  from  her 
diet ;  she  took  tei>id  milk  and  Avater  Avith  cold  toast  mom- 
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ing  and  evening,  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat,  with  two 
potatoes,  for  dinner ;  this  was  her  food  throughout.  By 
degrees,  I  had  her  packed  twice  a  day,  the  sitz  bath  for  a 
qnarter  of  an  hour  at  noon,  and  the  fomentations  omitted. 
All  along  she  wore  the  abdominal  compress  night  and 
day.  Foot  baths  were  given  once  or  tvnce  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  sensations ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  nervous  feelings  disappeared  in  a  few 
days,  never  to  return;  now  and  then  a  "bad-day"  came, 
dependent,  as  such  days  very  often  are  in  the  neuropathic, 
upon  electric  atmospheric  changes,  alteration  of  the  \vind, 
&c.  Nay,  even  the  prolongation  of  the  treatment,  without 
cessation,  will  sometimes  excite  the  nerves ;  and  in  this 
case  I  was  compelled,  twee  or  thrice,  to  give  up  all  except 
the  di-ipping  sheet  and  a  short  sitz  bath  daily.  But  still 
her  "bad  days"  were  elysium  compared  with  her  every- 
day torments  before  coming  to  me  ;  and  she  bore  both  with 
a  beautiful  spirit.  Twice  for  a  few  successive  days  she 
experienced  nausea,  as  if  some  internal  crisis  were  about  to 
appear,  but  it  once  went  off  without  any  result  whatever  ; 
on  the  other  occasion  a  slight  diarrhoea  followed  it.  With 
trifling  variations  for  these  circumstances,  and  an  occa- 
sional headache,  the  treatment  of  packing  in  the  wet 
sheet  was  persisted  in  during  the  whole  time  of  her  stay  at 
Malvern,  which  extended  to  fom-teen  weeks,  when  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  for  home,  but  with  no  nervousness 
save  that  which  is  constitutional  and  congenital  with  her. 

These  two  cases  will  sulEce  to  instance  the  phenomena 
of  great  nervousness,  as  it  occurs  in  the  two  sexes,  and  of 
its  general  treatment  by  water.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
mingling  of  symptoms  in  this  distressing  condition ;  and 
aU  that  can  be  done  is  to  refer  to  the  resume  of  symptoms 
above  given,  and  to  the  application  of  the  diflerent  pro- 
cesses of  the  water-cure  to  be  given  hereafter.  There  is 
one  kind  of  neiTousness — that  connected  with  what  is 
called  in  females'  "  change  of  life,"  about  the  forty  fifth 
year — in  which  the  treatment  is  only  palliative,  the  nervous 
tumult  persisting  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  every  means, 
until  the  "change"  is  effected.  Still,  this  is  a  period  of 
severe  trial,  and  not  unfrequently  of  danger  to  important 
organs,  the  usual  monthly  irritation  of  the  womb  being 
liable  to  be  thrown  upon  the  heart,  or  lungs,  or  head  ;  and 
the  sufierer  wiU  find  in  the  appliances  of  the  water-cure  a 
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sure  and  certain  way  of  preventing  sncli  dangerous  trans- 
fers. I  liave  had  occasion  to  treat  several  females,  in 
whom  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system 
rendered  the  period  in  tpiestion  somewhat  perilous  on  the 
score  of  this  tr;msfer,  and  have  succeeded  in  obviating  it 
altogether,  and  making  the  change  of  life  less  distressing. 
This  may  always  be  done  by  the  moderate  use  of  the  wejt 
sheet,  or  towel  packing,  short  sitz  baths  at  55°  or  60°, 
varm  fomentations  to  "the  abdomen,  foot  baths,  and  rest 
of  Umb.  Here,  too,  the  circumstances  of  women  vary  so 
much,  some  ha-\dng  excess,  others  deficiency  of  the  uterme 
discharge,  some  pain,  others  none,  &c.,  that  anything  like 
detail  o"f  treatment  is  impossible.  After  stating  the  uses 
of  the  processes,  the  practitioner  must  employ  his  discrimi- 
nation in  the  particular  cases,  and  the  fluctuating  circum- 
stances of  each.  It  is  the  only  treatment  that  I  have 
ever  foimd  of  the  slightest  use  at  the  period  in  question. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  case  of  the  greater  degree  of 
nervousness.  Very  many  patients  afflicted  with  this  ter- 
rible disease  have  been  imder  my  care  at  Malvern ;  but 
with  the  proverbial  ficldeness  and  restlessness  attendant 
on  their  state,  none  of  them,  save  one,  have  remained  long 
enough  to  enable  the  treatment  to  act  strongly  and  per- 
manently on  them.  The  consecpience  is  that  I  am  about  to 
relate  the  only  case  of  hypochondriasis  which  I  have  had 
the  luck  and  opportunity  of  curing  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  intense  kind.  But 
few  medical  men  can  record  even  one  instance  of  cure  of 
this  most  intractable  and  intolerable  disease,  the  phy- 
sician being  generally  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  patient  as 
the  latter  is  prone  to  seek  another  adviser,  before  an/ 
impression  can  be  made  on  the  symptoms. 

Case  XVI. — Hypochondriasis.   The  Greater 
Degree  of  Nervousness. 

This  patient  was  forty-seven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
me  in  .January,  1843.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
occupied  a.s  a  commercial  traveller,  to  the  temptations  of 
which  avocation,  in  the  way  of  dietetic  excesses,  he  had 
not  been  a  slave — certainly  not,  at  least,  in  drinJdnq,  his 
fjuantum  being  tliree  or  four  glasses  of  wine  daily.  INever- 
thele.s.s,  being  a  very  orderly  and  a  very  anxious  man, 
business  was  no  jjlay  for  him,  but  a  serious  wearing  and 
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tearing^  affair,  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  which  he  neglected  all 
regularity  of  times,  eating,  sleeping,  &c.  Meantime,  the 
travelling,  the  constant  change,  and  the  exercise  he  got, 
combined  to  keep  np  a  great  appetite,  a  morbidly  gi'eat  one 
in  fact ;  and  it  ontran  the  digestive  power,  wliich  gradually 
diminished.  He  had  arrived,  in  short,  at  the  phase  of 
nervous  dyspepsia.  This  was  about  three  years  before  he 
saw  me.  Distress  after  meals  increasing,  he  had  recourse 
to  physic — tonic,  aperient,  cardiac,  &c.  Temporary  relief 
obtained  thence  did  not  prevent,  but  rather  quickened,  the 
downward  progi-ess  of  his  health.  He  grew  anxious  about 
his  healtli :  consulted  one  or  two  physicians  in  every  to^rni 
he  came  to,  took  all  their  prescriptions,  and  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Strange  to  say,  not  one  of  them  ever  gave  him 
rules  of  diet,  or  diminished  his  wine !  This  was  his  his- 
tory for  three  years.  He  tried  absence  from  business — no 
use  ;  it  made  him  rather  worse.  The  fiend  of  hypochondi-ia 
had  fairly  entered  him,  and  began  to  feed  on  his  bodj', 
for  he  grew  emaciated  as  well  as  miserable.  At  length, 
a  celebrated  surgeon  of  London  recommended  him  to  come 
to  me,  and  try  the  water  cure  ;  and,  with  much  quaking, 
he  came. 

I  found  him  with  all  the  worst  sjonptoms  of  nervous  and 
mucous  dyspepsia,  except  that  the  appetite  was  untouched  : 
a  swollen,  split,  foul  tongue,  fostid  breath,  obstinate  bowels, 
&c.,  &c.  Without  much  sensation  in  the  abdomen,  he 
always  said  his  malady  was  there,  so  truly  does  the  brain 
appreciate  the  source  of  its  malaise,  although  no  pain  is 
present  to  mark  it.  His  skm  was  in  miserable  plight, 
colourless  and  dead  to  the  eye,  but  to  his  senses  exquisitely 
alive  to  the  smallest  change  of  temperature— creeping, 
crawling,  and  cold  trickling,  were  always  going  on  in  it. 
He  had  the  usual  variety  of  nervous  alarms  about  his 
health ;  but,  as  regarded  his  mind,  the  prominent  sjonp- 
toms  were,  a  loss  of  volition  that  was  truly  distressing,  and 
hysterical  depression,  Hi.s  want  of  will  was  exhibited  in 
an  almost  incapabdity  of  getting  out  of  bed,  declaring  that 
lie  could  not,  and  in  the  want  of  decision  in  the  most 
trifling  aftairs,  the  choice  of  a  chair  to  sit  on,  &c.  He 
woidd  come  to  see  me,  weeping  like  a  child,  deploring  the 
certain  death  he  was  dying,  beseechino-  me  to  save  him,  yet 
vehemently  contradicting  me  when  I  a.ssured  him  it  was 
possible.  "Between  these  two  weaknesses  he  fell  into  a 
feai-  of  the  treatment,  and  went  ofl'  suddenly,  after  about 
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three  weeks'  residence  at  Malvern,  during  wliicli  time  he 
had  been  rubbed  with  tlie  dripping  sheet,  taken  foot-baths, 
been  paeked  in  the  wet  sheet  a  few  times,  and  drank  seven 
or  eiulit  tumblers  daily.  He  went  away,  was  absent  for  a 
month,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  two  or  three  physicians  in  Lon- 
don, took  their  "physic,  went  again  to  the  surgeon  before 
alluded  to,  who  aga'in  urged  him  to  come  to  me.  This  time 
I  refused  to  imdertake  him  at  all,  unless  he  pledged  hi.s 
word  to  remain  with  me  four  months  at  least. 

In  consequence  of  a  considerable  amomit  of  internal 
mucous  feverislmess,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  wet-sheet 
packing  for  a  long  time  m  this  case,  and  twice  a-day  after 
a  little  time.  The  cold  shallow  bath  was  used  after  it. 
The  cold  sitz  was  taken  once,  and  then  twice  a-day.  He 
wore  the  compress  on  the  bowels  night  and  day,  drank 
ten  and  twelve  tumblers  a-day,  and  was  instructed  to  walk 
as  much  as  possible.  As  the  fever  of  stomach  diminished, 
the  wet-sheet  packing  was  diminished  also,  and  the  douche 
was  commenced.  It  had  a  decidedly  good  effect  in  raising 
the  spirits,  taking  off  the  misery  of  the  skin,  and  giving  a 
general  feeling  of  bien-etre.  The  quantity  of  water  was 
increased  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  tumblers.  He  Avas  next 
sweated  in  the  blankets  twice,  and  then  thrice  a- week,  the 
wet-sheet  packing  being  used  occasionally,  to  repress  any 
feverishness  that  arose.  This  active  practice  of  sweating, 
wet-sheet  packing,  douche,  sitz  once  a-day  for  half  an 
hour,  and  the  large  doses  of  water,  began  to  induce  critical 
effects  after  he  had  been  wiih.  me  eleven  weeks.  The 
bowels  became  very  much  relaxed,  and  vomiting  of  bilious 
and  acrid  matters  attended.  This  rejoiced  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  for  the  fii-st  tune  he  allowed  the  probability  of 
recover}- ;  and,  in  fact,  his  mental  symptoms  recovered 
from  that  date,  his  bodily  sensations  of  the  skin,  &c.,  and 
his  sleep,  haAnng  improved  some  weeks  previously.  The 
treatment  wa-s  persevered  in  notwithstanding,  with  now 
and  then  a  day  or  two  of  relaxation.  His  diet  throughout 
had  been  simple,  but  I  have  .since  thought  somewhat  too 
full :  hut  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  hun.gry  hy^jochondriacs, 
■■  ho  have  ffreat  appetite,  and  no  volition.  The  appetite  is 
ire  to  have  its  own  way,  unless  the  doctor  is  always 
f>re.sent.  Throughout,  al.so,  his  e.xercisc  was  great,  and  rose 
at  length  to  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  miles  daily.  Ai  first 
under  the  operation  of  the  wet-sheet,  he  lost  flesh,  as  is 
usual ;  but  he  .subsequently  regained  it,  and  more,  and  of 
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a  better  quality  besides.  Much  moral  treatment  was,  of 
course,  requisite,  aud  fortunately  I  obtained  considerable 
influence  over  him,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  urge  him  to 
the  exercise  of  volition,  both  over  the  physique  and  over 
his  fears.  At  the  end  of  the  four  months  appointed  I 
allowed  him  to  go,  deeming  him  sufficiently  secure  of 
health  ;  indeed,  he  complained  of  nothing.  However,  he 
continued  the  dripping  sheet,  sitz  bath,  and  occasional 
pacldng,  for  two  or  three  months  more,  when  several  boils 
appeared  about  the  abdomen  and  thighs ;  he  •wrote  to  me 
aljout  them,  and  treated  them  by  my  written  directions. 
1  heard  nothing  of  him  for  six  or  seven  months  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  Malvern  to  show  himself,  declaring  that 
he  "did  not  know  what  nerves  meant."  He  is  stiU 
flourishing,  and  likely  to  do  so,  since  he  has  learned  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  some  of  the  anxieties  of  business  to 
the  exigencies  of  health,  such  as  the  regular  hours  of  eating, 
&c.    At  this  time  (July,  1849)  this  patient  remains  well. 


§  2.  NEURALGIA — NERVE  PAIN — TIC  DOULOUREUX — 
SCIATICA — NERVOUS  HEADACHE. 

In  nervousness,  the  visceral  irritation  prej's  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pervert  the  mental 
operations  carried  on  through  their  instrumentality.  The 
mischief  in  them  is  of  a  character  which  weakens  the  power 
of  the  nerves  sent  out  from  them  to  the  muscles,  and 
diminishes  the  voluntary  action  of  these  latter;  but  no 
animal  pain  necessarily  attends. 

In  neuralriia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  visceral 
irritation,  although  of  a  different  phase,  which  radiates 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  but  more  especially  to  the 
former,  and  begets  in  them  an  irritative  action,  which  is 
exhibited  in  pain.  The  pain  is  periodical,  or  rather  inter- 
mittent, for  it  does  not  always  observe  fixed  periods.  The 
intimate  condition  of  a  nerve  in  a  state  of  pain  is  known 
to  be  that  of  inflammation;  that  is,  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  substance  of  the  nerve  and  of  its  sheath  are  relaxed, 
gorged,  and,  pres.?ing  upon  the  sentient  matter  of  which 
the  nerve  is  composed,  excite  its  sensitiveness  to  the 
amount  of  pain.  It  is  true  that,  in  many  instances,  no 
trace  of  change  could  be  detected  in  the  appearance  of 
nerves  that  Avere  the  seat  of  ueiu-algia  for  years  before 
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ileath :  but  this  does  not  militate  agaiust  the  existence  of 
disordered  circulation  in  them,  since  it  was  always  inter- 
mittent, and  not  likely,  therefore,  to  leave  trace  behind 
it ;  it  is  only  incesmnt  fimctioual  disease  that  produces 
oru'iinic  change. 

But  another  irritation,  namely,  in  the  viscera,  is  con- 
nected vnth  this  external  one.  Here,  however,  it  is  con- 
tinued, lurking,  liable  to  be  exasperated  by  an  hundred 
causes  to  such  "a  pitch,  as  to  rouse  immediately  the  slum- 
bering nerve,  on  which  it  is  wont  to  expend  its  morbid 
s}Tnpathy.  This  exasperation  of  irritation  in  the  viscera, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  ganglionic  net-work  about  the 
stomach  and  liver,  coincides,  therefore,  with  an  attack  of 
neuralgia  :  it  is  an  invariable  concomitant  and  cause  ;  and 
you  might  as  well  expect  to  find  a  brain  -v^ithout  viscera, 
as  a  chronic  nerve  pain  ■nathout  visceral  irritation.  In 
fact,  neirralgia  is  a  rude  effort  of  the  disordered  viscera  to 
threw  their  destructive  initation  upon  some  external  and 
less  vital  part :  it  is  a  process  of  salvation  to  the  centre  of 
life,  and  we  accordingly  find  neuralgic  patients  the  most 
long  lived.  Besides,  it  is  notorious  that,  although  tic 
douloureux  destroys  the  comfort  of  life,  it  never  destroys 
life  itself.  Were  the  internal  disorder  to  be  concentrated, 
then  it  would  sap  the  organs  that  are  most  essential  to 
existence  :  a  neuralgic  outbreak  prevents  this.  It  is  an 
observation  worthy  of  record,  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  patient  from  tic  has  been  released  from  it  at  an  age 
beyond  seventy  years,  he  has  rapidly  sunk  into  the 
grave ;  as  if  the  pain  had  become  a  necessary  stimulus  to 
the  frame,  or  had  saved  its  nobler  parts  from  destroying 
disorder. 

As  may  be  readily  conceived,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  irritation  in  a  nerve,  renders  it  more  and  more 
eafdly  the  prey  of  the  internal  mischief ;  until  the  smallest 
possible  increase  of  the  latter  suflBces  to  induce  an  attack  : 
and  the  minutest  causes  operate  violently.  The  stomach 
being  in  a  .state  of  nervous  dijsjiepsici  is  astonishingly  alive 
to  dietetic  irritatives,  which  are  a  fertile  cause.  Whatever 
agents  distiirb  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  be  it  for  ever  so 
short  a  ]")eriod,  are  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack;  hence  the 
operation  of  mental  causes,  gusts  of  anger,  surprise,  &c. ; 
hence,  too,  the  exquisite  .sense  of  barometric  and  thermo- 
metric  changes  in  the  air,  and  of  its  electric  vicissitudes, 
which  lie  patients  possess;  these  causes  disturbing  the 
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general  nutrition  of  tlie  frame,  tell  more  especially  upon 
tlie  visceral  centre  of  it,  lighting  up  its  chronic  ii-ritation. 
I  have  known  a  neuralgic  sutferer,  who  felt  and  predicted 
a  snow  storm  many  hoiu-s  before  it  took  jJace,  and  at  a 
time  when  tlie  sky  was  clear  and  serene :  but  on  looking 
to  the  barometer,'  I  found  it  had  experienced  the  electric 
change  as  acciu-ately  as,  but  not  more  so  than,  the  patient. 
In  fact,  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  always  more  or  less 
deteriorated,  and  lacks  the  power  to  re-act  upon  atmo- 
spheric conditions ;  dependent  on  the  internal  state  of  the 
body,  it  is  less  able,  in  consequence  of  that  state  bemg 
defective,  to  resist  external  impressions  ;  and  the  patient 
is  often  puzzled  to  accoimt  for  an  attack,  when  an  accurate 
barometer  or  electrometer  would  inform  nim  of  the  exciting 

cause.  .     .     „    T  1  1 

What  is  the  neuralgic  constitution  ]  I  have  almost 
invariably  observed  the  disease  among  men  in  those  of 
great  muscular  power,  and  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
exerting  it  freely,  and  at  same  time  taxing  theu-  \iscera 
with  hfgh  living  and  venereal  exhaustion— circiunstances 
most  likely  to  create  u-ritation  in  the  viscera,  and  to  render 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  the  parts  in  Avhich  to  excite 
a  morbid  sympathy.  But  the  malady  is  also  observable 
in  persons  who  have  worked  their  brams  to  the  detriment 
of  then-  stomachs,  which  they  at  the  same  time  won-ied 
with  stimulants.  On  these  two  gi'ouuds  we  find  more  of 
the  disease  among  military  men,  and  hard-worked  men  of 
the  law,  than  any  others.  Among  wu7nen  it  occm-s  m 
those  whose  deeply  feeling  minds  have  trenched  iipon  the 
integrity  of  the  viscera ;  or  in  those  who  have  strained  the 
lattel-  by  rapid  child-bearing,  and  prolonged  nursmg  of 
their  children.  The  age  most  liable  to  it  is  between  thu-tj-- 
five  and  fifty  yeai's :  but  it  begins  at  other  dates.  Once 
established,  it  is  generally  worse  in  the  sprmg  tlian  at 
other  seasons :  stormy  weather  and  low-fljdng  clouds,  with 
alternations  of  sunshine  and  gloom,  at  any  period  of  the 
year  exasperate  it.  ^  i  ■ 

Certain  nerves  of  the  body  ai-e  more  liable  to  nem-algic 
disease  than  otliers,  and  these  have  been  witten  and 
spoken  of  as  distinct  maladies.  To  the  neuralgia  of  the 
nerve  whose  branches  come  out  of  the  bone  above  the  eye- 
ball under  the  eye,  and  in  the  lower  jaw,  sending  branches 
to  tiie  whole  side  of  the  face,  and  to  tlie  teeth  tlie  specific 
term  of  tic  douloureux  is  usuaUy  applied.    When  the  lai-ge 
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r.erve  which  runs  behind  the  hip-joint  down  tlie  back  of 
r'lc  thigli  is  affected,  the  disease  is  called  sciatica.  But 
ul-  also  occurs,  and  indeed,  is  pretty  freciiient  in  the  nerves 
of  the  arm,  especially  of  the  fore-arm.  As  a  transitory 
sign  of  dyspepsia,  it  is  often  felt  in  the  fingers,  in  the 
•  slioidders,'  and  in  the  ribs ;  for  the  slioulder-pain,  I  have 

■  seen  calomel  given,  under  the  idea  that  the  liver  was  at 
faidt :  and  I  have  seen  leeches  applied  for  supposed 

which  some  sal-volatile  immediately  removed  :  so  little  are 
these  s^Tupathies  recognized !  Worst  of  all,  tic  is  occa- 
sionally universal,  every  principal  nerve  in  the  body  liehig 
attacked  in  the  coiu-se  of  twenty-four  hours.    I  have  seen 

■  two  cases  of  tic  of  the  entire  skin  of  the  body  except  the 
face :  in  one  case,  to  such  an  intense  degree,  that  exposure 
of  the  hand  out  of  a  glove  for  five  minutes  caused  exquisite 
pain.  The  skin,  and  indeed  the  whole  substance  of  one  or 
both  legs,  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  severe  nerve  pain. 
The  scalp,  being  largely  provided  with  animal  nerves, 
which,  moreover,  run  in  a  hard,  inelastic  tissue,  is  the  seat 
of  most  severe  neuralgia,  which,  under  the  name  of 
n-rvous  headache,  is  the  daily  torment  of  thousands.  All 
tliese  forms  are  connected  with  the  same  intimate  condi- 
tion of  the  pained  nerves,  and  with  some  phase  of  visceral 
irritation,  always  of  a  nervous  land,  but  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  mucous  derangement.  It  is  vain,  in  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  to  speculate  as 
to  the  cause  why  one  nerve,  rather  than  another,  becomes 
the  seat  of  morlsid  sjmipathy  and  pain.  We  have  some 
groimd.s  for  saying  that  liver  derangement  is  connected 

sciatica ;  that  nervous  disorder  of  the  stomach  itself 
i~  mo.stly  found  with  tic  of  the  face  ;  and  that,  when  irri- 
tation of  the  womb  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  stomach, 
tic  of  the  scalp,  or  nervous  headache,  is  the  most  common 
rcsadt.  Yet  all  these  are  liable  to  exceptions;  the  great 
point  of  practice  is  to  know  that  visceral  disorcler  of  some 
sort  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  and  to  detect  the  phase 
of  that  disorder. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  is,  in  great  measure,  depen- 
'l-nt  on  the  duration  of  the  disease;  for  the  longer  it 
s  exi.sted,  the  greater  the  probabUity  that  the  visceral 
rangement  ha-s  reached  the  point  of  obstructed  function, 
.1  %nce  versa.     In  recent  and  not  very  intense  cases,  the 
•^■mted  state  of  the  viscera  points  to  the  expediency  of 
employing  those  remedies  of  tlie  water  cure  that  diminish 
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irritation,  siicli  as  the  wet-slicet  packing,  fomeutatioiiB, 
short  liip  batlis,  small  quantities  of  water,  gentle  exercise, 
mQd  diet.  In  the  older  cases,  where  mucous  disorder  and 
obstructed  function  of  the  viscera  obtain,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  wet-sheet  packing  from  time  to  time,  hut 
the  stimulating  agencies  of  the  cure  shoidd  especially  he 
brought  into  plaj',  such  as  the  sweating,  prolonged  sitz 
baths,  the  douche,  large  doses  of  water,  and,  if  ^  the  legs  he 
not  the  affected  parts,  a  good  amount  of  exercise :  if  they 
are,  a  good  amount  of  friction.  But  these  are  generalities, 
and  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  chronic  disease,  we 
find  commingling  of  symptoms,  and  conflicting  considera- 
tions of  age,  the  exciting  causes,  the  constitutional  ten- 
dency, previous  treatment,  habits,  &c.,  of  the  patient, 
which  must  sway  the  practitioner  when  the  details  of  treat- 
ment are  to  be  determined.  Thus,  sweatmg  may  he 
indicated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  should  be  practised ;  but 
the  age  of  fifty -five  years,  added  to  mental  distress,  as  an 
exciting  cause,  may  render  the  patient's  head  full;  in 
which  case,  the  efiect  of  the  sweatmg  on  the  pulse  and 
head  should  be  watched,  stopped  immediately  on  fulness 
of  the  former  and  tightness  of  the  latter,  and  the  wet-sheet 
packing  or  fomentations  had  recoiu-se  to,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cu-culation  generally,  and  that  of  the  head  in  particidar ; 
having  done  which,  we  return  to  the  main  indication.  Of 
course  these  necessary  wanderings  from  that  indication 
IDrolong  the  process  of  cure:  but  it  is  for  want  of  such 
precautions  as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  that  the  water  or 
any  other  treatment  becomes  a  dangerous  one,  as  it  is  sure 
to  do  in  non-professional  hands.  In  the  com-se  of  the 
treatment  certain  disagi-eeables  are  also  apt  to  arise,  which 
it  is  well  the  patient  shoidd  vmderstand  beforehand,  so 
that  he  may  avoid  cUscouragement. 

The  first  is  actual  increase  of  pain.  This  happens  m 
the  earlier  part  of  the  treatment,  and  is  accoimted  for  by 
taldng,  as  a  basis,  the  fact  hereinbefore  mentioned,  that 
neurala;ia  is  itself  a  rude  eflbrt  of  the  viscera  to  save  them- 
selves "by  throwmg  their  irritation  on  the  external  nerves. 
Now,  the  efiect  of  the  water-treatment  is  exactly  the 
same :  it  places  the  viscera  in  the  best  possible  position  of 
vitality  to  efiect  this  diversion  in  then-  own  favour.  Iso 
wonder,  then,  that  at  first  the  efibrt  thus  encouraged 
should  be  towai-ds  the  nerves,  already  the  recipients  ot 
the  internal  morbid  sympathy,  and  that  the  oldpam  should 
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be  increased.  But,  as  will  now  be  plain,  this  is  rather  a 
sign  of  the  wholesome  action  of  the  treatment,  and  should 
be  a  gi-ound  for  hope  rather  than  despondency.  For,  as 
gradually  the  wjiole  skin  is  brought  into  a  more  active 
state  of  fimction,  the  \nsceral  ii-ritation  is  thrown  upon  it 
in  its  extent,  or  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  digestive  canal 
in  the  shape  of  tliarrhrea. 

The  second  disagreeable  is  the  nausea  and  general 
malaise  which  attend  the  brisk  action  of  the  water-treat- 
ment in  this  malady.  Yet,  without  these,  there  is  little 
chance  of  cure ;  for  they  are  the  signals  of  that  uprising 
of  the  chgestive  organs  which  precedes  a  critical  action  in 
some  other  organs.  The  visceral  irritation  that  attends 
lii^urahjia  is  one  of  the  most  deeply-seated  and  inveterate 
in  character,  and  the  uprooting  of  it  is  therefore  a  per- 
turbating  process  for  the  time  being:  the  disjointing  of  a 
long  standing  bad  arrangement  is  not  efi'ected  without 
some  inconvenience ;  but  the  end  justifies  and  comjiensates 
for  that.  For  the  rest,  short  sitz  baths,  or  long  foot  baths, 
relieve  very  much  of  the  nausea  and  malaise  from  time  to 
time.  As  might  be  expected,  these  signs  are  more  pro- 
minent in  old  than  in  young  neuralgia.  But  I  hold  that 
no  tic  of  a  fixed  kind  can  be  got  rid  of  without  some 
critical  action,  and  that,  generally,  a  bilious  outpouring  by 
the  mouth  and  by  the  bowels,  or  sweathig,  or  an  itchy 
eruption  of  the  skiii :  but  never  boils.* 

Case  XVII. — Sciatica. 

This  patient  is  brother  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
metropolitan  surgeons,  who,  indeed,  recommended  him  to 
come  to  me  for  a  trial  of  the  water-treatment.  He  is  fifty 
years  oi  age,  a  person  of  most  active  mind,  occupying 
himself  during  a  long  day  with  matters  of  grave  and 
complex  character,  and  even  filling  up  hoiu-s  that  are  not 

•  In  his  jiaper  on  the  water  cure,  in  "  Colburn's  Monthly  Magazine" 
for  September,  184.5,  .Sir  Edward  Lytton  says,  "that  neuralgia  is  one 
of  the  diseases  not  curable  by  the  water-treatment."  Of  course,  his 
own  experience  is  very  small  ground  on  which  to  frame  this  statement, 
which  i.s  altogether  incorrect.  Had  he  been  my  ]iatient,  he  would 
have  had  opjiortunity  of  hearing  the  contrary  from  one  at  least  of  the 
patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  following  cases,  lint  this  is  one 
of  several  inaccuracies  in  the  paper  in  question,  inevitable  by  a  non- 
profe3sioiial  person  writing  on  a  medical  subject. 
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recognized  as  those  of  business  with  botany,  gardening,  &c. ; 
in  short  givuig  his  mind  no  rest.  Withal  his  position 
brouglit  him,  as  host  or  guest,  into  not  unfreriuent  dinner- 
parties, ^Yhe^e,  though  moderate,  he  oould  scarcely  be  as 
abstuient  as,  considering  the  mental  labour  and  sliglit 
bodily  exercise  he  took,  he  ought  to  have  been.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  digestives  began  to  give  way;  he 
fell  into  ill  health ;  and  alter  two  years  of  dyspeptic  dis- 
order, the  internal  irritation  attempted  to  relieve  itself  by 
the  production  of  tic  douloureux  in  the  sciatic  nerves.  He 
bore  this  for  one  year,  trying,  meanwhile,  a  variety  of 
remedies,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  pain  drew  the  afl'ected 
leg  up,  so  that  in  walking  he  could  not  put  the  flat  of  the 
foot  on  the  gi'ound :  and  it  also  obliged  him  to  stoop. 

He  had  a  variety  of  dyspeptic  signs,  although  want  of 
appetite  was  not  one.  But  a  swollen  tongue,  somewhat 
split,  inflamed  back  of  the  throat,  red  eyelids,  yellow  white 
of  the  eyes,  and  general  want  of  activity  in  the  sldn, 
bespoke  something  wrong  at  the  centre  of  nutrition;  and 
in  that  conviction  I  treated  his  digestive  organs  and  skin, 
leaving  the  sciatica  to  follow  in  their  train.  For  nearly 
five  weeks  he  was  i^acked  once,  and  then  twice,  daUy,  in 
the  wet  sheet,  the  cold  shallow  bath,  and  sometimes  the 
cold  ckipping  sheet  after  it;  he  took  the  cold  sitz  bath 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  daily;  occasionally,  he  had  a 
dripping  sheet  instead  of  a  sitz  bath;  he  drank  ten  to 
twelve  tumblers  of  water;  took  horse  exercise;  and  in 
diet  avoided  all  hot  licjuids  whatever,  taking  only  cold 
milk  and  water,  bread,  butter,  mutton,  beef,  poultry, 
potatoes,  and  rice.  After  a  month  of  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment, and  when  the  tongue  had  diminished,  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  throat  much  subsided,  I  began  to 
sweat  him  and  douche  him  daily;  he  took  the  sitz  bath 
daily;  the  do.se  of  water  was  increased;  and  the  system 
was  vigorously  pushed.  Under  it,  he  began  to  have  s^\'im- 
mings  in  the  head,  occasionally  nausea,  and  "knocked  up" 
feeling,  and  his  bowels  acted  for  some  time  m-egularly, 
sometimes  torpid,  but  more  frequently  relaxed.  Such  is 
the  outline  of  the  treatment  which  he  pursued  to  the  end 
of  the  second  month,  when  all  manner  of  engagements 
olDliged  him  to  leave  Malvern,  although  against  my  advice. 
It  is  proper  to  state  also,  that  in  the  course  of  treatment 
here,  he  ran  up  to  Loudon  for  a  few  days;  so  that  his 
residence  near  me  was  a  trifle  under  two  months.  At 
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lea\-iiiij,  I  »ave  him  dii-ectioiis  to  pursue  a  modified  treat- 
ment at  home.  The  pain  was  as  nearly  gone  as  possible 
before  he  left  Malvern.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
and  I  heard  nothing  whatever  of  him  until  June,  184.5, 
when  the  iollo\ving  letter  from  him  gave  me  his  history  in 
the  interval,  and  confii-med  the  complete  success  of  the 
treatment : — 

"  London,  June  15m,  184.5. 
"My  deae  Sie — I  always  intended  reporting  to  you, 
sooner  or  later,  the  result  of  my  consulting  you,  of  my 
residence  under  yom-  care  at  Malvern  for  two  months,  and 
of  my  subsequent  adoption,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the 
treatment  you  recommended.  I  might  have  reported  my 
complete  restoration  to  health  and  strength  some  weeks 
ago,  but  constant  and  pressing  engagements  left  me  no 
tune  to  do  anj-thing  which  I  could  postpone  ;  and  further- 
more, I  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactoiy  to  see  how 
far  I  could  stand  the  trial  of  parliamentary  work  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  halloo  before  I  was  fairly  out  of  cover.  I 
was  certainly  sent  to  you,  after  two  years'  illness  and  one 
year's  sciatica,  as  one  of  the  incurables.  My  general 
health  improved  gi'eatly  during  my  residence  at  Malvern. 
I  so  far  lost  the  sciatica,  that,  though  I  only  walked  with 
difficulty  and  considerable  pain  when  I  went  there,  I 
walked  perfectly  free  from  pain  when  I  left.  You  told  me 
I  ought  to  have  remained  another  month  at  least,  and  I 
believe  my  ciu-e  would  have  been  much  more  rapid  had  I 
done  so.  On  my  retm-n  home,  I  adhered  pretty  closely 
to  your  orders  as  to  regimen  till  Christmas,  about  ten 
weeks  after  I  left  you,  drinking  about  six  tumblers  of 
water  per  diem,  taking  a  bath  in  some  shape  nearly  every 
day,  and  occasionally  a  wet  sheet  under  blankets.  Though 
I  was  never  aftenvards  inconvenienced  by  sciatica,  I  was 
occa.sionally  reminded  that  it  had  not  been  fairly  exorcised : 
but  these  sensations  very  gradually  subsided.  I  then 
occasionally  felt  lumbago  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning 
to  a  degree  which,  in  former  times,  was  generally  followed 
by  .severe  shock  on  a  sudden,  which  laid  me  on  my  back 
for  a  fortnight ;  but  since  I  was  under  your  treatment, 
this  has  invariably  gone  off  after  breakfast  in  a  few 
minutes'  walking— a  perfectly  new  feature  in  my  case.  I 
have  gradually  resumed  my  former  occupations  without 
inconvenience,  with  somewhat  more  indulgence  than  here- 
tofore in  point  oi'  hours ;  and  I  have  gradually  dropped 
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into  my  old  habits  of  living,  wliicli  were  always  moderate  ; 
that  is  to  say,  drinking  wine  only  in  company,  continuing 
my  five  or  six  tumblers  of  water  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  daily  shower-bath,  or  dripping 
sheet,  when  from  home,  with  a  dry  sheet  afterwards.  I 
think  I  am  now,  in  all  respects,  as  well  as  I  ever  was, 
maldng  a  due  allowance  for  a  difierence  of  powers  between 
twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

"  I  am  told  that  a  residence  at  Malvern,  free  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  would  account  for  this 
beneficial  change,  ii-respective  of  the  peculiar  treatment  I 
imderwent  there.  That  may  be ;  but  partial  trials  of 
change  of  air  and  scene  previously  had  not  produced  any 
marked  eftect,  and  I  attribute  my  restoration  from  very 
serious  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  entirely  to  the 
very  rational  and  intelligible  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by 
you.  You  explained  the  cause  of  my  disorder  ;  you  gave 
me  the  rationale  of  your  treatment ;  you  stated  the  eftects 
that  you  anticipated  from  that  treatment,  and  those  efi'ects 
resulted.  I  think  it,  therefore,  sound  logic  to  refer  the 
result  to  the  treatment.  Mrs.  's*  case  was  most  suc- 
cessfully treated,  and  the  efiect  continues.  I  thmk  it, 
therefore,  but  due  to  attribute  om-  improvement  of  con- 
dition to  your  skill ;  and  I  have  not  hesitated,  and  shall 
not  hesitate  to  bear  this  testimony  in  all  quarters.  Wishing 
you  every  success, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  bii-, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 


This  patient  remains  perfectly  well  now  (July,  1847). 
Case  XVII.— Neuralgia  of  both  Legs. 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  a  gentleman  of  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  and  had  then 
led  a  very  dissipated  life,  placed  himself  under  my  care  at 
Malvern.  He  had  di-auk  largely  of  spirits,  had  passed 
throuo-h  the  stages  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  was  now 
anived  at  a  complication  of  irritated  and  obstructed  liinc- 
tion  of  the  digestive  organs  that  was  quite  lamentable. 


•  This  patienl's  lady  liud  leeu  uuder  my  care  for  some 
ailments. 
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He  had  also  been  i-vvice  salivated  with  mercury.  His  skin, 
pale  as  deatli— his  soft,  flabby  limbs— small,  rapid,  and 
compressible  pulse — all  bespoke  the  extent  of  the  internal 
mischief  which  originated  this  painful  aft'ection  of  the 
limbs.  These  last  were  racked  with  pain  night  after  night, 
notwithstanding  enormous  doses  of  opiates ;  and  it  was 
only  towards  morning  that,  between  them  and  exhaus- 
tion, he  dozed  for  an'hoiu-  or  two.  The  pain  frequently 
returned  in  the  day  ;  but,  oddly  enough,  he  could  then 
suspend  it,  by  tightening  a  cord  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  thighs  ;  the  pain,  however,  returning  when  he  slack- 
ened it^  This  was  of  no  use  in  the  night.  The  pains 
commenced  at  the  hip-joint ;  and  between  that  and  the 
ankle,  there  was  not  an  inch  of  the  limb  free  from  it ;  and 
it  was  of  an  intensity  that  made  the  perspiration  stand  on 
his  face. 

I  have  said  there  was  a  complication  of  initation  and 
congestion  withm,  and  I  therefore  treated  the  case  par- 
tially for  both.  He  was  packed  in  tlie  wet  sheet  tmce  a 
day  for  a  week  !  the  next  week  he  was  packed  two  suc- 
cessive days,  and  sweated  the  third ;  and  this  was  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  month.  Meantime,  he  had  the  cold 
sliallow  bath  after  each  of  the  above  processes ;  the  drip- 
jiing  sheet  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  according  to  the 
amoimt  of  pain ;  every  other  night  he  was  fomented  on 
the  stomach  for  an  hour  at  l^edtime ;  he  drank  twelve  to 
fifteen  tumblers  daUy,  and  ate  sparingly  ;  his  exercise  was 
considerable,  as  the  tic  was  quiet  for  hours  togetlier,  and 
did  not  interfere  ■ftdth  his  walldng.  This  first  month  was 
one  of  probation  to  him,  for  the  pains  were  much  increased ; 
but  as  I  had  anticipated  and  told  him  this,  his  confidence 
and  patience  held  out  against  it.  Still,  for  seven  weeks 
they  were  severe ;  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  weeks  they 
gradually  diminished.  In  the  tenth  week  a  most  extra- 
ordinarj'  circum.stance  occiu-red.  One  night  the  pains 
were  terribly  aggravated — almost  as  bad  as  ever  ;  he  had 
shiverings,  and  felt  altogether  nervous.  After  a  few  hoiu's, 
thi.s  wa.s  succeeded  by  an  exces.sive  flow  of  pale  urine,  the 
jifi.in  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  never  had  it  afterwards  !  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  tliis  renewed  disorder,  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  the  viscera;  that  eftbrt  produced  the 
.shivering  and  nervousness,  and  resulted  in  the  flow  of 
what  is  called  "  hy.sterical  urine."  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  the  cure  dates  from  that  day ;  he  never  had 
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pain  afterwards.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  during  the 
last  five  weeks  lie  had  been  sweated  and  douched  daily, 
besides  a  sitz  bath  of  half  au  hour,  and  large  (|uautities  of 
water;  so  that  the  stimulus  of  the  treatment  had  had  full 
play.  His  spirits  and  general  condition  liad  improved,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  me,  and  I  therefore  detained  him 
here  a  month  after  the  cessation  of  the  pain,  and  continued 
the  douche  and  other  tonic  treatment  :  but  nothing  seemetl 
to  elicit  more  pain.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  best- 
defined  instances  of  organic  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  -vdscera 
that  could  be  produced,  and  altogether  as  au  extraordinary 
case. 

Case  XIX. — Tic  DouLoimEux  of  the  Face. 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  military  ofiicer,  fifty-four 
years  old,  of  amazing  muscular  power,  which  he  has 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  to  the  utmost  in 
hard  riding,  hard  walking,  and  athletic  exercises.  He 
lived  in  the  usual  style  of  gentlemen  of  good  rank  and 
fortime,  dmed  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  was  fond  of  all 
manner  of  condiments,  drank  seven  or  eight  glasses  of 
WLQe  at  and  after  dinner,  strong  coftee,  strong  tea ;  but 
was  not  dissipated  in  other  respects.  A  few  years  back 
he  had  some  mental  distress.  What  I  suspect  to  have 
taken  place  is  this  :  his  mode  of  diet  irritated  an  excitable 
stomach  ;  his  excessive  exercises  initated  his  spinal  cord, 
the  seat  of  the  mil ;  the  former  played  on  the  latter, 
which  was  ready  to  receive  uTitation,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  proceeding  fi'om  the  spinal  cord, 
derived  theii'  morbid  sensation  from  it  when  it  was  thus 
exerting  morbid  sympathies  with  the  viscera.  The  tic 
commenced  about  four  years  before  he  came  to  me,  and 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  left  side, 
but  gi-aduaUy  spread  to  tlie  lip.  It  very  often  came 
without  any  movement  of  the  lip,  or  jaw,  but  was  sure  to 
come  on  v/ith  it,  so  that  eating  was  a  serious  o]ieration  for 
him.  He  underwent  a  variety  of  treatments  for  it ;  ami, 
among  others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
nervous  twigs  of  the  gnm  from  the  main  branch  of  the 
nerve,  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone.  This  seemed  to  take 
the  edge  oft'  the  pain  for  a  period,  but  it  returned  as 
before.    Homoeopathy  was  tried  with  some  success,  also  ; 
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but  several  reasons  obliged  him  to  give  it  up.  He  passed 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  winter,  1844,  ou  tlie  shores  of  the 
BiUtic,  iu  wliicli  he  bathed  daily.  This  bathing  brought 
ou  dian-hffia,  and  considerable  relief,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  called  to  England ;  continued  his  old  plan  of  diet, 
and  soon  got  the  tic  as  bad  as  ever.  He  then  came  to  me. 
All  the  signs  of  nervous  disease  of  the  stomach  were 
shown  in  his  tongue,  throat,  eyes,  sensations,  &c. ;  but 
his  appetite  was  good,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason 
•\vheretore  no  restriction  had  iDcen  liitherto  placed  on  his 
iliet,  except  by  the  homoeopathic  physician. 

His  diet  was  immediately  changed  to  the  simple  iiile  of 
my  establishment ;  and  as  his  body  had  been  well  used  to 
cold  water,  and  was  iu  good  condition,  brisk  treatment 
was  applied  at  once.  He  was  packed  in  two  successive 
wet  sheets,  morning  and  evening,  with  cold  shallow  bath 
for  six  or  seven  minutes  afier  each;  and  took  the  sitz 
bath  for  three  cpiarters  of  an  hour  at  noon.  He  wore  the 
abdominal  compress  all  day,  drank  fifteen  tumblers  of 
wa<-er,  and  walked  six  or  seven  miles  daily.  After  a 
fortnight  he  took  the  douche  for  five  or  six  minutes  at 
noon,  and  the  long  sitz  bath  in  the  evening,  in  place  of 
the  second  packing.  Sometimes  the  packing  was  omitted 
altogether  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  douche  taken 
twice.  This  was  done  iu  order  to  give  respite  from  the  pain 
which  was  roused  each  time  he  was  laid  in  the  wet  sheet. 
In  fact,  the  phenomenon  of  increased  pain,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  the  text,  was  very  palpable  in  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  excellent  re-active  power  was  thus  exhibited. 
However,  he  was  resolute,  and  did  and  bore  everything 
he  was  desired  to  do,  and  had  his  reward,  for  at  the  end 
of  foii.7-  weeks  the  tic  was  nearly  gone.  He  went  home  lor 
a  few  weeks,  continued  a  modified  treatment,  but  not  the 
strict  diet  he  had  with  me,  and  the  tic  remained  just  as  it 
was  when  he  left  me,  now  and  then  "simmering."  He 
returned  for  a  fortnight,  took  to  brisk  treatment  again, 
and  got  rid  of  the  pain  altogether.  As  easterly  wands 
had  always  aggravated  it,  I  recommended  him  (it  being 
the  month  of  September)  to  spend  a  few  w'eeks  at  some 
place  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  until  the  middle  of  Octoljer, 
and  then  to  migTate  to  the  south  of  France  for  the  winter, 
so  a.s  to  eMal/liak  the  freedom  from  pain  wdiich  his  treat- 
ment at  Malvern  had  cH'ected.  Since  he  left,  he  has  sent 
me  repeated  accounts  of  himself,  each  announcmg  that 
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"all  is  right;"  at  wliicli  I  rejoice,  as  it  speaks  of  the  well- 
being  of  an  excellent  man,  and  pains-taking  patient.* 

It  should  be  added,  that  diarrhcea  of  two  or  three  daj-s 
repeated  several  times,  was  the  only  critical  action  that 
marked  this  case. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  all  cases  of  facial  tic  are 
curable  so  soon  as  this.  In  this  instance,  mucli  had,  no 
doubt,  been  done  by  the  previous  bathing  in  the  Baltic, 
and  its  results  in  diarrhoea  ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  was  excellent.  Generally,  it  requires  many 
mouths  of  assiduous  water-treatment  to  undermine  this 
tedious  malady;  and  in  many  cases  it  certainly  fails, 
though  as  often,  I  think,  from  the  want  of  patience  of  the 
sufferer,  as  inefficacy  of  the  treatment.  Still,  it  does  fail ; 
and  the  well-known  case  of  a  popular  nobleman,  who  was 
a  long  time  under  treatment  at  Malvem,  is  a  notable 
instance  of  this  ;  he  was  not  one  jot  better.  Altogether, 
it  is  the  most  inveterate  of  neuralgic  complaints. 

Flying  neuralgic  pains  of  the  ribs,  especially  over  and 
about  the  heart,  of  the  fingers  and  arms,  are  always 
symptomatic  of  passing  increase  of  irritation  in  the  viscera, 
and  are  best  treated  with  hot  fomentations  to  the  stomach, 
cold  hip  baths,  dripping  sheets,  or  foot  baths,  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  mucous  and  feverish  signs, 
the  fomentations  being  most  proper  when  such  are 
present,  and  the  other  means  if  they  are  absent.  In 
violent  fits  of  fixed  tic,  the  fomentations,  wth  copious 
water  drinldng  the  while,  are  the  best  soothing  remedy, 
and  seldom  tail  to  alleviate,  if  not  put  dowTi  the  attack. 
And  this— which  I  liave  proved  in  a  gi-eat  number  of 
instances— forms  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  origin  of 
neuralgic  ailments  in  "the  viscera.  In  like  manner,  tootli- 
ache,  which  is  very  often  a  tic  of  the  nerves  of  the  teeth, 
is  relieved  by  fomenting  the  stomach,  foot  baths,  and 

*  I  seize  the  opporUmity  of  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  fairness 
and  implicit  vegulurity  of  this  patient,  who  will  smile  to  see  it  th'is 
recorded.  But  most  military  men  are  excellent  patients,  and  tlie 
physician  may  always  rely  that  his  injunctions  will  he  conscientiously 
fulfilled  by  them.  The  same  applies  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  Scotchmen— all  Ihreewell  regulated 
classes.  They  only  can  know  the  comfort  of  having  such  patients  who 
are  troubled  by  the  indolence,  caprice,  unreasonnlileness  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  far  greater  number,  who  thereby  gain  no  liealth  for 
themselves  and  no  credit  for  the  physician. 
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driukLug  -water  freely.  In  all  such  cases,  the  relief  is 
owing  to  the  transfer  of  irritation  from  the  interior  to  the 
exterior.  ^  ,         . ,  ^ 

Neuralgia  is  for  the  most  part  as  I  have  said,  a  tedious 
malady  to  cure.  At  this  moment,  I  have  with  me  a 
"entleiuan  who  offers  another  exception  to  this  rule.  A 
few  words  will  tell  his  case,  its  treatment,  and  the  residt 
up  to  this  time. 

Case  XX.— Sciatica. 

The  patient  is  thirty  years  old.  For  five  years  he  has  had 
severe  and  increasing  sciatica  of  the  left  side.  Resident  in 
Canada,  he  then  underwent  all  lands  of  treatment— mercury, 
of  course,  in  abimdance,  and  iodine,  until  his  head  and  face 
swelled  ;  he  was  poisoned  by  it,  in  fact.  Besides  this,  he 
had  been  greatly  given  to  sphit  drinking.  In  November, 
1845,  he  reached  England,  purposely  to  try  the  water 
cure,  and  came  under  my  care  the  latter  end  of  that 
month.  Between  his  landing  and  his  arrival  at  Malvern, 
he  was  induced,  dm-ing  a  short  stay  with  his  friends, 
to  try  acupuncture  ;  but  the  needles  gave  him  exquisite 
torture,  and  considerably  augmented  the  neuralgic  pain. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  bad  medicinal  treatment  he  had 
imdergone,  his  constitution,  naturally  of  the  strongest, 
retained  a  good  degree  of  vigour.  Yet  to  look  at  him, 
when  walking,  bent  almost  double  with  pain  and  limping, 
one  would  not  have  given  much  for  his  chances  of 
recover}'. 

The  action  of  the  treatment  in  this  case  was  immediate. 
He  was  fomented  at  night,  and  packed  in  the  wet  sheet 
morning  and  evening  for  an  hour,  with  a  cold  shallow  bath 
afterwards.  He  drank  twelve  to  fifteen  tumblers  of  water, 
and  lived  on  mutton,  farinaceous  puddings,  bread  and 
butter.  After  two  weeks  of  this,  he  was  packed  in  two 
.sheets  successively,  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
evening,  with  the  douche  for  three  minutes  at  noon.  He 
wore  a  compress  all  the  time.  For  the  first  fortnight,  the 
pain  was  somewliat  roused  whilst  in  the  wet  sheet,  but 
subsided  immediately  in  the  shallow  bath.  In  three 
weeks  he  felt  little  or  no  pain  at  all,  except  when  he  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  and  tried  to  stretch  the  neuralgic  leg 
out  a-s  straight  as  the  other.  In  w^alking  he  felt  none, 
nor  was  any  halt  in  his  gait,  or  any  stooping,  perceptible ; 
in  short,  he  declared  himself  in  all  particulars  well,  and 
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that  this  sciatica,  which,  for  five  years,  had  not  only 
resisted  all  means,  but  increased  notwiths  anding  them, 
had  in  one  month  yielded  to  simple  water.  The  last  I 
heard  of  this  patient  was,  that  he  was  the  most  vigorous 
dancer  of  Scotch  reels  at  a  party  for  that  purpose;  tliLs 
was  three  mouths  after  his  first  coming  to  me. 

Here  is  another  case,  which,  although  the  subject  of  it 
was  not  young,  was  cured  in  a  brief  period. 

Case  XXL— Sciatica. 

This  gentleman,  a  solicitor,  was  fifty-six  years  old  in 
December,  1846,  when  he  came  to  me.  lie  had  led, 
generally,  the  sedentary  life  incidental  to  his  profession, 
but  on  particular  occasions,  had  more  than  an  usual  share 
of  exercise  attendant  on  it  also.  He  had  lived  what  is 
called  temperately ;  that  is,  he  had  taken  wne  freely,  but 
it  did  not  intoxicate  him.  He  was  inclined  to  corpulency, 
weighmg  fifteen  stone  before  he  came  to  Malvern,  which  he 
left  weighing  thirteen  stone. 

The  malady  commenced  in  September,  1845,  suddenly, 
and  when  he  was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health.  It  at 
first  attacked  the  l3ack,  causmg  hmibago  pain,  so  as  to 
render  stooping  impracticable.  Changing  in  character 
from  an  ache  to  a  sharp  kind,  the  pam  extended  from  the 
loins  into  the  buttock,  and  thence  into  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  and  do-nm  the  leg.  It  gi-ew  worse  and  worse  up  to 
May,  1846,  when  it  drew  up  and  crippled  the  leg— the 
right  one.  At  this  point  he  began  to  use  active  measures 
against  it;  the  back  and  buttock  were  cupped  several 
times  ;  the  vapour  bath  was  used ;  medicines  of  ditiereut 
lands  were  taken,  as  were  also  some  medicinal  waters  at 
Shap,  the  quality  of  which  I  know  not.  In  July,  1846, 
he  imderwent  acupimcturation ;  but  neither  the  needles 
nor  any  of  the  other  remedies  availed  an}i;hing. 

On  5th  of  September,  1846,  he  came  to  me.  After  some 
preliminary  rubbing  ydth  the  dripping-sheet,  he  was  sub  • 
mitted  to  wet-sheet  packing,  once  and  then  twice  a  day, 
with  prolonged  sitz  baths,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen  at  bedtime.  He  drank  ten  or  twelve  tumblers 
of  water  daily ;  walked  as  much  as  his  leg  would  allow 
him  to  do.  His  diet  restricted  him  to  the  use  of  animal 
food  four  times  a  week.   The  sciatic  pain  was  aggravated 
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bv  these  means ;  for  wliieli,  at  tlie  end  of  a  fortnight,  the 
<\veatiu"  process,  with  the  douche,  and  long  sitz  baths, 
were  substituted;  and  he  continued  the  vise  of  these  dady 
up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Malvern  wdiich  was 
only  four  weeks  from  his  arrival.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
week  there  was  some  degxee  of  nausea,  foul  mouth,  broken 
<;leep'  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  that  general  malaise 
whicii  betokens  critical  action  in  the  body.  It  was  so  with 
him,  thoueh  incomplete ;  for  subsequently  to  this  he  had 
but  little  pain,  comparatively  speaking.  At  the  end  ot  a 
month  his  avocations  obliged  him  to  leave  Malvern ;  and 
he  went  away  armed  with  instructions  from  me  to  practise 
occa.sional  sweatings,  alternating  with  wet-sheet  packings, 
sitz  baths,  and  now  and  then  a  shower  bath,  for  want  of 
a  donche.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  drunk  was  dimi- 
nished in  consequence  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
employiag  his  braiu  laboriously ;  with  which  large  water- 
drinking  is  always  incompatil)le— dangerous  even. 

The  sciatica  finally  and  entirely  left  him  about  Christ- 
mas, 1846.  In  February,  1847,  he  wrote  to  me  as  fol- 
lows : —  1  T  •  1  1 
"  I  have  put  off  writing  to  you  for  longer  than  I  intended, 
and  I  feel  sorry  I  did  not  sooner  impose  upon  myself  so 
gratefid  a  task.  The  day  I  left  Malvern  I  dined  at  Wor- 
cester, and  in  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  waitmg 
for  the  omnilxis,  I  found  how  much  my  complaiat  was 
gone,  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction.     When  I  got  to 

P  ,  I  was  stUl  better,  and  it  has  gradually  worn  away; 

and  I  am  now  as  free  from  it  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  and 
more,  my  general  health  is  better  and  more  vigorous  than 
it  has  been  for  thirty  years.  Walking  and  horse  exercise 
I  can  go  through  with  more  ease  and  ardour  than  I  could 
have  done  for  many,  many  years  past. 

"  When  I  got  here  from  your  agreeable  place,  I  followed 
up  the  shower  bath  once  a  day — viz.,  in  the  morning,  and 
rsuitable  exerci.se;  but  I  was  not  able  to  go  through  the 
other  processes.  1  found  myself  so  rapidly  recovering  that 
I  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  And  although  you 
said  I  should  never  get  quite  well  without  a  crisis,  I  assure 
you  I  have  done  so,  and  without  even  a  relapse." 

<1  arn  not  the  less  convinced  that  this  gentleman  had  an 
■incompUte  crisis,  as  above  mentioned.  In  this  month  of 
July,  1847,  I  hear,  through  an  indirect  chamiel,  that  he 
remains  perfectly  well.) 
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Of  Nervous  Headache,  the  cause  is  still  to  be  sought 
in  the  viscera;  and  the  crises  of  the  water-treatment  which 
effect  its  cure  are  all  produced  in  them.  Vomiting,  chronic 
relaxation  of  the  bowels,  copious  and  loaded  urine,  attend 
its  disappearance,  but  never  boils  nor  irritation  of  the 
sldn :  in  many  instances  the  cause  of  nervous  headache  is 
to  be  found  in  disordered  function  of  the  womb,  and 
especially  in  excessive  or  difficult  menstruation ;  in  these 
the  stoppage  of  the  excess,  or  removal  of  the  difficulty,  is 
equivalent  to  a  cimitive  crisis.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  this  last  class  of  causes  renders  nervous  head- 
ache exceedingly  unmanageable,  by  this,  as  it  is  by  all 
other  plans  of  treatment.  The  uterine  organs  acquire 
morbid  habits  of  action,  occurring  with  periodical  regu- 
lai-ity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  break  them.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  when,  with  a  proper  amount  of  men- 
struation, it  comes  slowly  with  pain,  and  is  extended  over 
eight  or  nine  days;  these  cases  are  often  intractable. 
When  the  headache  is  connected  -with  excessive  and 
quickly  flowing  menstruation,  the  water-treatment  is  much 
more  certain  in  its  curative  result.  Aiising  from  anii 
cause,  nervous  headache,  which  keeps  a  fixed  period  of 
accession,  is  much  less  readily  curable  than  that  which  is 
induced  at  uncertain  times  by  varying  perturbating  cir- 
cumstances ;  once  break  the  period,  and  you  have  it  under 
command.  And  in  all  cases  the  patient  must  have 
patience ;  like  other  tic  diseases  (for  this  is  only  a  tic  of  the 
scalp)  it  is  very  rai'ely  cured  by  a  coup  de-main :  indeed, 
the  attempt  to  do  so  by  urging  on  excessive  treatment, 
more  usually  exasperates  the  complaint ;  the  phase  of 
visceral  irritation  on  which  it  depends  is  so  precise  as  to 
require  the  nicest  adaptation  of  the  amount  of  stimulus 
applied.  Moreover,  this  is  eminently  one  of  those  dis- 
eases, the  relief  obtained  for  which  from  the  water  cure 
is  more  experienced  after  that  treatment  has  ceased  for 
some  time,  than  in  the  course  of  it. 

There  is  the  occasional  as  well  as  the  curative  treatment 
of  tic  of  the  head  or  nervous  headache.  To  subdue  it  for 
the  nonce,  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  well  rubbed  over  the  body 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  repeated  every  two  hours 
or  so,  is,  with  some,  a  good  remedy.  A  cold  foot  bath  for 
fifteen  minutes,  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  suc- 
ceeds with  others.  The  cold  sitz  bath  for  twenty  minutes 
or  more  is  often  successful.    Finally,  hot  fomentations  to 
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the  pit  of  the  stomacli  are  of  the  greatest  benefit,  except 
when  there  is  excessive  menstruation,  in  whicli  event  they 
are  inadmissible.  In  trying  any  of  the  above,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drink  water  more  or  less  freely,  according  to  the 
fever  present,  and  the  mucous  symjitoms,  and  to  frequently 
change  the  abdominal  compress.  We  are  often  obliged  to 
try  one  after  another  of  all  these  remedies.  My  experience 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  foot  baths  and  sitz  baths,  in  the 
'_reat  number  of  cases :  that  is,  where  a  tonic  effect  alone 
is  required.  Where,  together  with  the  nervous  symptoms, 
there  is  deficient  secretion  from  the  digestive  mucous 
surface,  and  constipation  of  bowels,  diy  mouth,  hot  breath, 
iV'c.,  attend,  fomentations  are  preferable.  The  rubbing 
sheet  is  for  the  slighter  headaches.  But  packing  in  the 
wet  sheet,  .sweating,  and  the  douche,  are  not  admissible. 

The  curative  treatment  of  nervous  headacli.e  is  regidatecl 
in  the  main,  by  the  same  circumstances  as  the  occasional. 
It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  secretorial  dis- 
order which  is  added  to  the  nervous;  how  far  mucous 
derangement,  and  feverish  excitement  consequent  on  it,  are 
combined  with  the  nervous  pain;  and  the  condition  of  the 
uterine  functions.  Generally  there  is  much  disorder  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  this  chronic  headache,  o'wing  very 
often  to  the  violent  medicines  that  have  been  employed 
against  it,  and  against  the  constipation  of  bowels  which 
almost  a-s  often  attends.  In  this  case,  the  partial  packing 
with  a  wet  towel  twice  a  day,  gradually  proceeding  to  the 
emplojTnent  of  the  .sheet,  should  be  u.sed;  with  the  cold 
sitz  bath  for  half  an  hour,  once  or  twice  daily,  the 
abdominal  compress  frequently  changed,  and  a  somewhat 
copious  use  of  water.  The  diet  should  be  chiefly  farina- 
ceous, meat  lieing  taken  only  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
the  exercise  should  be  rather  free  than  otherwise,  provided 
the  .stomach  dige.sts  a  good  portion  of  food.  This  sort  of 
treatment  .should  be  persisted  in,  untd  the  reduction  of 
the  mucous  symptoms,  for  the  most  part  announced  by 
some  internal  crisi.s,  is  well  established.  In  the  course  of 
eff'ecting  this,  it  i.s  more  than  probable  that  exasperation 
of  the  headache  may  occur,  and  especially  immediately 
preceding  some  crisis  of  the  bowels  :  for  the  ettbrts  of  the 
body  to  that  enfl  are  all  made  through  the  nervous  system, 
which  i.s  roused  to  them  by  the  treatment.  Accordingly, 
when  such  occur  and  induce  severe  headache,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  relaxed,  or  suspended  for  a  few  days  or  a 
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week;  and  the  patient  may  be  assured,  meanwliile,  that 
the  pain  is  here  of  fiivourablc  augnry,  certifying  tlie  active 
operation  of  tlie  remedies.  In  fact,  if  the  patient  is  pretty 
strong,  I  generally  recommend  Imn  to  bear  with  it  for  a 
tune,  because  a  continuance  of  the  nervous  excitement,  of 
which  it  is  a  sign,  is  pretty  sure  to  terminate  the  sooner  in 
critical  relief;  but  this  requires  discretion.  Supposing, 
then,  the  mucous  and  feverish  symptoms  removed,  and 
action  of  the  bowels  obtained,  the  wet-sheet  packing 
shoidd  be  discontinued,  or  only  used  now  and  then,  as  the 
pidse  hardens  and  quickens  from  the  rest  of  the  treatment. 
For  a  tonic  and  stimulating  plan  is  now  advisable ;  besides 
sitz  baths,  the  douche  should  be  taken,  and  gradually 
increased  to  several  minutes'  duration ;  tlie  shallow  bath  in 
the  morning  should  be  had  for  four  or  five  minutes,  ^vith 
considerable  friction;  foot  baths  shoidd  be  taken  once  or 
twice  a  day;  the  dose  of  water  should  be  free;  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  food  should  be  given  once  daily,  and  a 
good  amount  of  exercise  taken.  Perseverance  in  these 
means  at  length  causes  either  a  diarrhoea,  or  eruption  of 
an  itchy  Idnd,  in  various  parts  of  the  skin,  mth  sometimes 
a  considerable  exudation  of  glutinous  liquid  under  the 
abdominal  compress,  which  I  have  found  to  smell  strongly 
of  medicinal  substances,  long  previously  taken.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  stoppages  in  the  treatment  are  every  now  and 
then  necessary  and  beneficial. 

When,  with  nervous  headache,  there  are  signs  of 
obstructed  action  of  the  liver,  sweating  will  be  required, 
with  stUl  a  care  not  to  excite  the  circulation  and  nerves 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  organization,  and  any 
feverish  ness  it  may  beget  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  wet 
sheet.  And  as  regards  the  curative  treatment  generally,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  a  bad  fit  of  headache  is  on, 
it  is  to  be  suspended,  and  the  occasional  treatment  already 
spoken  of  employed.  Scarcely  any  disease  demands  more 
attention  of  the  practitioner,  in  order  to  make  minute 
changes  in  the  treatment,  for  the  great  benefit  of  the 
patient,  than  this  troublesome  form  of  neuralgia. 

Aj-ising  from  the  phase  of  uterine  irritation  which  begets 
slow,  painful,  or  scanty  menstruation,  nervous  headache  is 
treated  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  above.  Wet 
sheeting  and  prolonged  sitz  baths  ami  foot  baths  are  the 
IDrincipal  remedies,  and  the  douche  should  not  be  applied 
without  care ;  for  in  these  cases  there  is  frequently,  besides 
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tic  outside  the  skiill,  some  fulness  of  blood  mside  of  it,  in 
the  bruin  ;  for  which  reason,  also,  the  quantity  of  water 
should  be  carefully  regulated.  But  where  the  pulse  does 
not  indicate  such  fulness,  the  douche  is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  the  treatment ;  and,  played  well  on  the  loins,  tends 
powerfully  to  flicilitate  the  uterine  functions.  The  diet 
must  depend  on  the  same  circumstances  of  fulness  of  head, 
or  the  contrary.  But  in  either  case  the  exercise  should  be 
considerable,  for  they  both  differ  from  the  instance  of  sup- 
pressed menstruation  from  actual  bloodlessness,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  and  in  which  much  exercise 
is  far  from  clesirable.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
sweating  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  headache  from  the 
cause  I  am  now  speaking  of 

In  the  contrary  case,  of  nervous  headache  connected 
with  excessive  menstruation,  the  tonic  plan,  and  rest  of 
the  disestive  organs  and  limbs,  are  necessary.  In  all 
eshaustmg  losses  of  blood,  nature,  in  order  to  save  the 
vital  organs  of  nutrition,  concentrates  the  blood  which 
remains  about  them,  so  as  to  obviate  the  extinction  of  the 
being.  Hence,  with  excessive  menstruation,  Ave  constantly 
see  inflammation  of  the  stomach  coincident ;  and  hence, 
also,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  stimulating  or  copious  food, 
although  the  body  may  be  drained  of  blood  at  the  very 
time.  But  as  food  is  to  be  very  carefully  taken,  so  exercise 
should  be  carefully  practised,  not  only  because  there  is 
small  supply  of  blood  in  the  system,  but  because,  whenever 
the  will  is  exerted,  as  in  walking,  there  is  a  strain  upon 
the  nutritive  organs,  and  consequent  mcrease  of  their 
congestion.  So  that  we  have  abundant  reason  for  very 
careful  dieting  and  for  absolute  rest,  or  at  most  only  passive 
exercise,  in  the  headache  connected  with  excessive  men- 
struation. Ina.smuch,  however,  as  exercise  is  forbidden, 
80  should  the  processes  of  the  water  cure  be  of  a  land  not 
to  require  it ;  and,  in  fact,  those  which  are  found  practi- 
cally to  be  most  efficient,  rec|uire  none,  or  at  least  very 
little,  to  cause  re-action.  The  sitz  baths  are  very  short, 
varjnng  from  two  to  five  minutes  each,  and  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  I  have  often  prescribed  such  in  the 
midst  of  immense  menstrual  discharge,  and  always  witli 
dec-idediy  good  effect ;  of  course  they  are  cold.  A  mmnte 
or  two  in  the  duration  is  of  great  importance,  as,  if  the 
patient  be  in  tlie  1xith  too  long,  it  will  rather  increase  than 
relievo  the  evil ;  and  the  colder  the  water  the  shorter  the 
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time.  Experience  aloue  of  the  individual  constitutions  can 
afford  a  just  notion  of  the  requisite  time  and  temperature. 
The  cold  rubbing  sheet  is  another  remedy  in  the  case  in 
question.  Water  should  be  drunk  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  even  so  little  as  a  wine-glass  fuU ;  nor  should 
the  whole  quantity  exceed  one  or  two  timiblers  in  the  day. 
The  reasons  for  low  farinaceous  diet  have  been  given  : 
ripe  and  cooked  fresh  fruits  may  be  taken,  as  also  succu- 
lent vegetables.  Besides  the  most  complete  rest  of  body 
which  is  attainable,  it  is  a  great  point  to  avoid  external 
heat,  and  all  hot  liquids  taken  internally.  Last,  not 
least,  as  the  excitable  character  of  woman  is  in  this  malady 
infinitely  augmented,  it  behoves  to  withdraw  from  the 
brain  all  subjects  which  deeply  implicate  either  its  moral 
or  intellectual  faculties :  and,  however,  distasteful  to  femi- 
nine nobdity,  the  patient  must  leaiui  to  take  things  quietly. 
By  such  simple  and  negative  means  as  these,  I  have 
cured  old-standing  nervous  headaches  arising  from  uterine 
irritation  and  hsemorrhage,  when  all  sorts  of  medicinal 
and  dietetic  tonics,  opiates,  and  astringents,  had  altogether 
failed. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this  malady, 
because  it  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  and  because  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  illustrate  its  history  and  treatment  by 
the  detail  of  cases.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  it 
may  most  truly  be  said,  that  no  two  cases  are  alOce — of 
which,  therefore,  no  picture  could  be  given,  by  one  or 
twenty  cases,  tliat  should  be  a  practical  guide ;  so  much 
does  the  management  of  each  one  depend  on  smaU  points 
which  appeal  to  the  intuition  rather  tlian  the  bare  obser- 
vation of  the  physician.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  nervous  headache  is  one  of  the  maladies  in 
which  the  judicious  use  of  the  water-treatment  is  most 
effectual. 


§  3.  APOPLECTIC  FULNESS  OF  THE  BRAIN — CONGESTION 
OF  THE  BKAIN — PALSY. 

In  the  preceding  nervous  complaints,  the  diseased  circu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  nerve-matter  was 
not  of  a  character  to  disorder  its  function  by  ohstrucliiig 
it :  neither  have  we  direct,  tangible  e-sidence  of  excess  of 
blood  in  it  as  the  essential  of  their  presence,  although, 
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retisoning  on  sound  physiological  gi-oiinds,  the  inference  is 
iutn-itable.  In  the  disorders  which  head  this  section, 
liowever,  there  is  every  evidence  that  excess  of  blood,  in 
a  varying  de<,Tee  of  stasis  or  congestion,  exists— a  con- 
-estiou  tending  to  impede  the  office  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  their  commands  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary 

action.  ,    .    ,  ,  , 

The  manner  in  which  apoplectic  fulness  and  congestion 
of  the  brain  are  generated,  has  been  already  sketched 
(page  20).  Originating  in  stomach  irritation  alone  in  the 
hrst  instance,  it  is  a  simple  extension  thence  to  the  brain ; 
but  when  mental  causes  have  been  at  work,  the  shock  or 
strain  on  the  mind's  organ,  the  brain,  is  reverberated  in 
the  digestive  organs  :  an  in-itation  is  set  up  there,  plays 
upon  the  already  predisposed  brain,  and  thus  chronic 
ndness  of  the  latter  is  established,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  of  a  more  inveterate  character  than  when  the 
fault  is  all  in  the  stomach.  The  man  who  has  few  mental 
rares  or  toils,  but  who  gives  his  stomach  a  gi-eat  quantity 
'  .fwork,  will  get  his  head  too  full  of  blood,  and  the  fulness 
A\-ill  be,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  of  the  apoplectic 
land  ;  whilst  he  who  drudges  with  his  head,  swallows  his 
food  without  chewing,  or  eats  very  little,  and  perhaps 
takes  stimulants  to  carry  him  on  hi  his  labom-s,  will  have 
fulness  of  the  head  too,  but  it  will  be  of  the  congestive 
kind.  The  difference  between  these  two  is,  however,  in 
desree  only  ;  and  the  patient  sometimes  passes  through 
the  apoplectic,  and  subsequently  reaches  the  congestive 
stage.  In  both,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  substance  of  the 
whole  brain  contain  too  much  blood  ;  but  in  apoidectic 
fulness  they  stiU  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
vitality  and  contractile  power,  and  there  is  not  only  too 
much  blood,  but  it  is  passed  through  it  with  augmented 
rapidity.  In  congestive  fidness,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blood-vessels  have  lost  their  tone  more  completely,  and 
the  blood  is  not  passed  on  rapidly.  But  as  the  distinctions 
between  these  states  have  a  most  important  practical 
bearing,  I  will  endeavour  to  render  them  clear  by  placing 
them  in  a  tabular  form  :— 

APOPLECTIC  FULNESS        CONGESTION  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Occurs  in  persons  having  a  general  Persons  of  meagre  habit  and  es- 
fulneaa  of  Uood,  and  wlio  make  treme  nervous  action,  both  of 
that  fluid  rapidly  ;  who  have  great   mind  and  body,  whoso  tendency 
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aiipetite  for  food ;  and  in  whom 
there  is  often  hereditary  ten- 
dency. Cavses  are,  excessive  feed- 
ing, stimulating  diet,  alcoholic 
fluids,  want  of  exercise,  long  sleep, 
hot  rooms,  sensual  indulgence ; 
tonic  medicines,  especially  iron 
waters. 

Symptoms  are,  turgid  and  red, 
or  puffy  and  pale  face,  projecting 
eyes,  greasy  skin  of  the  face, 
whizzing  noise  in  the  ears,  flashes 
of  fire  belbre  the  eyes,  giddiness, 
and  tightness  of  head;  sometimes 
very  bad  headache,  fiery  red 
throat,  furred  and  red-tipped 
tongue,  feeling  of  choking  about 
tlie  throat;  thirst,  great  appetite, 
constipated  bowels,  but  largely 
opened  when  they  act,  and  of 
dark  colour ;  urine  scanty  and 
high  coloured ;  seldom  any  pain 
cr  other  sensation  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  occasionally ;  breathing 
strong  and  wheezing,  pulse  large, 
hard,  throbbing,  rather  slow,  fre- 
quent pal))itatiou ;  strong  ten- 
dency to  sleep,  great  impatience 
and  irascibility,  restlessness  of 
■  mind  as  to  subjects  ;  hot  skin  and 
small  susceptibility  to  external 
cold. 
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is  to  keep  both  on  the  stretch,  and 
eat  not  in  proportion  to  the  wa.->te 
incurred,  are  the  most  subject  to 
this  state.  Causes  are,  excessive 
action  of  the  brain  and  si)inal 
cord  in  mental  excitement  and 
venereal  pleasures ;  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  small  quantity 
of,  or  improper  food,  being  taken 
at  irregular  times,  and  eaten 
quickly ;  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
hot  liquids;  want  of  natural  and 
regular  sleep ;  tobacco  smoking 
and  snuffing ;  losses  by  purging, 
bleeding,  and  urine  ;  mercury  and 
iodine. 

'S'y»?yj<om*.— Colourless  or  dirty- 
looking  and  anxious  face,  eyes 
sunk,  htmiming  and  singing  noise 
in  the  ears,  dulness  of  hearing  and 
sight,  the  latter  being  often  clouded 
by  a  cobweb  or  dark  spots ;  gid- 
diness and  faintness,  sense  of 
weakness  in  the  head,  red  and 
swollen  tongue,  relaxed  throat, 
no  thirst,  appetite  often  small, 
more  or  less  distress  after  eating, 
bowels  constipated,  but  quantity 
to  be  evacuated  small,  urine  co- 
pious and  clear,  especially  at 
night,  nocturnal  emissions ;  breath- 
ing weak  and  slow,  sighing  or 
yawning,  pulse  small,  soft,  and 
often  slow;  but  little  sleep,  and 
broken  and  dreamy;  mind  de- 
pressed and  moody  ;  no  desire  for 
exercise,  and  the  limbs  soon 
tired ;  skin  cool  and  bloodless, 
feet  icy,  great  susceptibility  to 
external  cold. 

Tliese  are  wide  differences,  and  fatal  ones,  to  tliose  wlio 
treat  a  name  instead  of  a  condition,  wlio  woidd  bleed,  or 
otherwise  reduce,  for  a  "  fulness  of  the  head,"  without 
inquiring  whether  that  raeaus  "apoplectic"  or  "conges- 
tive" fulness:  many  is  the  unfortunate,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
who  lias  passed  out  of  the  world  after  a  blcetliug,  who 
might  have  been  kept  in  it  with  nutritious  food,  and  rest 
of  the  neiTOUS  centres.    But  although  the  causes  and 
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symptoms,  and,  as  wiU.  be  presently  seen,  the  treatment 
of  these  states  ditier,  they  nevertheless  tend  towards  the 
same  end,  if  left  to  themselves.  The  fulness  coustitutmg 
the  apoplectic  tendency  terminates  in  sudden  pressure  or 
effusion  of  blood  on  the  bram,  with  apoplectic  stupor ;  and 
the  patient  either  comes  out  of  this  with  more  or  less 
palsy,  or  dies,  the  palsy  sometimes  gradually  disappearing. 
In  the  fidness  which  I  have  called  congestive,  the  en- 
feebled and  gorged  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  gradualhj 
press  more  and  more  upon  its  matter,  oppress  its  function, 
and  finally  induce  ^)a%  of  more  or  fewer  muscles,  but 
without  any  such  suspension  of  consciousness  as  that  which 
attends  apoplexy. 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands in  apoplectic  fulness, 
there  is  excess  of  blood  in  the  body  generally,  and  in  the 
brain  in  particular  and  a  fortiori;  for,  even  in  health, 
that  organ  receives  one-fifth  of  the  whole  blood  of  the 
body.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  not  only  contain  too  much 
blood,  but  that  blood  is  circulated  with  a  rapidity  and 
force,  that  render  sudden  extreme  pressure  or  rupture  of 
them  very  probable.  Moreover,  the  body  is  in  a  high 
state  of  nutrition,  the  blood-vessels  themselves  are  highly 
nourished,  and  therefore,  although  containing  too  much 
fluid,  have  not  so  much  lost  their  Contractility,  and  are  not 
in  the  state  of  extreme  and  atonic  relaxation,  as  in  the 
congestive  state.  Accordingly  all  the  phenomena  are 
those  of  excessive  action,  as  wvW  readily  be  seen  in  the 
above  tabidar  ^^ew.  In  congestive  fulness,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  being  rather  a  paucity  than  an  excess  of  blood 
in  the  entire  frame,  nature,  acting  by  her  invariable  rule, 
sends  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  the  centres  of  life  in  the 
stomach  and  the  brain.  But  as,  in  that  case,  nutrition  of 
the  blood-vessels  is  below  par,  they  offer  little  vital  con- 
tractile resistance  to  the  blood  that  oppresses  them,  and 
the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  thus  enfeebled,  stagnant, 
congestive,  -with  slight  chance  of  causing  sudden,  but 
every  probability  of  inducing  gradual,  pressure  of  the 
organ.  The  same  deficient  nutrition  obtains  in  the  heart, 
which  therefore  fails  to  drive  the  blood  to  the  head  vehe- 
rnently :  and  thu.s,  between  the  deficient  blood,  its  conges- 
tion in  the  brain,  and  pressure  on  its  nervous  function, 
and  the  general  deficient  nutrition  as  a  consequence  of 
both,  the  phenomena  of  this  conge.stive  fulness  of  the  head 
are  those  of  enfeebled  action,  as  the  table  exhibits. 
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In  a  patient,  suffering  with  apoplectic  fulness  of  the 
head,  ■whatever  suddenly  reduces  the  general  and  local 
repletion,  large  hlood-lctting,  purging,  sweating,  or  the 
immediate  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all  stimulus  of 
food,  is  apt  to  cause  a  transition  I'rom  that  kind  of  fulness 
to  the  congestive.  The  rationale  of  this  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  what  precedes:  the  sudden  reduction  of 
stimulus,  and  of  the  vital  fluid,  talces  from  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  their  contractile  energy,  whilst  the  same  reduc- 
tion causes  an  undue  proportion  of  blood  to  centre  in  them, 
and  this  excess  and  their  relaxation  constitute  the  con- 
gestive state.  This  is  constantly  occurring  in  consecjuence 
of  the  rough  practice  so  commonly  employed  against 
what  is  called  "determination  of  blood  to  the  head." 
But,  without  that,  the  same  transition  is  liable  to  take 
place.  If  apoplexy  does  not  happen,  the  rapid  action  of 
the  digestive  organs  at  leugth  passes  into  leverish  action, 
the  appetite  diminishes,  the  blood  wastes  without  being 
renewed  in  proportion,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  undergo 
the  same  change  as  if  sudden  reduction  had  been  effected. 
If  apoplexy  does  happen,  the  means  usually  taken,  and  the 
starvation 'that  follows  the  attack,  serve  in  like  manner  to 
convert  the  apoplectic  into  the  congestive  state.  Now, 
this  transition  state  is  often  presented  for  treatment,  and 
requires  considerable  acumen,  both  to  detect  and  to  treat — 
to  steer  between  the  tonic  and  the  depleting  plans.  The 
enumeration  of  symptoms  already  given  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  ascertain  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other 
condition,  and  his  remedies  must  be  applied  accordingly. 

When  the  state  of  apo^jlectic  fulness  is  to  be  combated, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  lowering  processes  of  the 
water  cure.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  the  con- 
stant wearing  of  the  abdominal  compress,  packing  in  the 
wet  sheet,  the  long  sitz  bath,  low  diet,  and  strong  exercise, 
require  to  be  used.  But  the  temperature  of  the  fomenta- 
tions shoidd  be  regulated  fiy  the  pulse  ;  if  this  be  veri/ 
hard  and  bounding,  they  should  be  moderately  hot,  and 
may  be  increased  iii  heat  as  the  pulse  becomes  softer.  The 
wet-sheet  packing,  too,  must  be  regulated  by  the  ]iulse  and 
the  sensations  in  tlie  head ;  and  the  patient  ought  not  to 
remain  more  than  thirty  or  forty  minutes  at  a  time  in  it, 
if  the  former  l^e  very  hard,  and  the  latter  distressing  from 
giddiness,  great  noise,  &c. ;  it  is  weU,  also,  to  have  a  cold 
wet  cloth  on  the  head  whilst  in  the  sheet.    In  the  cold 
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shallow  bath  which  follows  it,  the  head  should  he  first 
wotted,  aud  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  poured  over  it ;  and 
-'  is  should  he  repeated  twice  or  thrice  during-  the  bath. 

0  frequency  of  the  sheet  will  depend  on  circumstances 
[  '  be  mentioned  presently.  It  is  as  well  to  commence  the 
firz  bath  at  about  (iO°  or  65°,  and  gradually  reduce  it :  the 
(liu-ation  of  it  should  be  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes, 
an  l  a  cold  wet  cloth  should  be  worn  round  the  head  whilst 
in  it.  The  diet  should  be  greatly  predominant  in  vegetable 
matters,  animal  food  being  taken  only  twice,  or  at  most 
thrice  a  week,  and  of  some  of  the  least  stimulating  kind, 
such  as  chicken.  And  as  the  object  of  such  diet  is  to  reduce 
the  quantity  and  stimulating  quality  of  the  blood  made,  so 
■  -  the  strong  exercise  intended  further  to  waste  it  as  it  is 
rmed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  circulating 
liiud  adds  to  the  laborious  chaiacter  of  the  circulation,  and 
also  quickens  the  activity  of  the  functions — of  the  nervous 
particidarly :  and  on  both  these  accounts  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  much  water  drinking  in  this  kind  of  fulness  of  head ; 
in  fact,  except  to  quench  the  thu'st,  the  less  water  is  drunk 
the  better. 

These  means  fulfil  the  intent  of  reducing  the  mass  of 
blood  generally,  and  in  the  head  in  particular.  But  a  body 
in  this  state  must  not  be  rudely  handled  by  the  water  plan, 
any  more  than  by  the  medicinal  plan.  If  it  be  attempted 
to  hurry  on  the  process  of  reduction,  one  of  two  things  is 
liable  to  happen :  either  the  frequent  processes  excite  the 
nervous  sj'stem,  before  the  cpiantity  of  circulating  blood  is 
reduced,  and  thus  endanger  the  brain  that  is  the  subject 
of  treatment;  or,  the  reduction  being  suddenly  made,  the 
apoplectic  is  changed  for  the  congestive  state,  by  the  means 
already  stated.  So  that  the  more  full  the  head,  the  more 
carefully  .should  we  proceed  in  the  endeavour  to  empty  it : 
in  thLs,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  physician's  best 
part  is  patiently  to  watch  nature's  steps,  and  have  a  care 
not  to  exceed  or  ha.sten  them;  the  circulation  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  any  the  least  augmentation  of  it,  in 
the  form  of  nervous  pulse,  or  any  other  nervous  sign, 
should  immediately  make  him  pause. for  a  time,  and  relax 
the  treatment.  The  pulse  should  be  examined  daily,  before 
and  after  the  wet-sheet  packing,  and  the  quantity  and  fre- 
quency of  the  latter  regulated  accordingly :  tew  will  bear 
more  than  two  packings  in  tlic  day ;  most  persons  not  so 
many,    f  omentation.s,  aLso,  if  too  hot,  or  too  often  applied 
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make  the  head  throb  instead  of  quieting  it.  Both  these 
beinj,'  yjowerfidly  and  positively  lowering  remedies,  aid  the 
negative  depletory  measure  of  diet  recommended ;  and  if 
all  be  judiciously  employed,  they  form  the  most  certain 
means  of  permanently  relieving  the  apoplectic  head — tlie 
long  sitz  baths,  meanwhile,  drawing  the  blood  downwards 
from  it. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  however,  ner- 
vous signs  appear  in  the  course  of  tlje  treatment ;  indeed 
they  are  indicative  of  the  passage  of  the  cerebral  fulness 
from  the  stage  of  oppression  to  tliat  which  is  coincident 
with  irnrjular  function  of  the  brain ;  but  if  the  tremors, 
fears,  &c.,  are  very  distressing,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
relax  or  suspend  the  treatment  for  a  time.  The  sleep,  too, 
from  being  excessively  heavy,  becomes  broken  and  dreamy : 
this  acknowledges  much  the  same  cause  as  the  nervousness, 
but  needs  not  any  great  attention.  As  the  brain  empties, 
the  circulation  in  it  becomes  more  steady,  and  all  these 
symptoms  dwindle  down  into  quietude.  One  striking  fact 
is,  that,  whereas  the  patient  had  never  before  experienced 
any  dyspeptic  uneasiness  in  the  .stomach,  he  now,  as  the 
head  becomes  more  liglit  and  easy,  for  the  first  time 
discovers  that  his  food  disagrees,  by  a  sense  of  hea-\dness, 
di.stention,  &c.  This  is  explained  by  the  oppressed  state 
of  the  brain,  which  had  previously  rendered  it  insensible  oi 
the  irritation  going  on  in  the  digestives,  whose  morbid 
sensations  come  to  be  ajipreciated  when  the  brain  _  is 
recovering  its  activity,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  load  which 
oppressed  it.  Much  gq-umbling  do  patients  malce  at  this,  to 
them,  new  .symptom  •'  but  they  should  welcome  it,  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  lays  open  to  them  the  origin 
of  their  perilous  malady  of  the  head  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  tacks  a  dietetic  moral  to  the  history  of  their  complaints. 

In  congestive  fulness  of  tlie  head,  contrai-y  indications  of 
treatment  are  iDresented  to  those  just  considered.  Here 
the  object  is  to  give  tone  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body 
generally,  and  of  the  brain  in  particular,  so  that  these  last 
may  contract  and  rid  themselves  of  the  load.  As  in  all 
exhausted  states  of  the  nutritive  organs,  so  in  this  there 
is  congestion  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  the 
brain ;  hence  the  imperfect  digestion  and  blood-making, 
and  the  want  of  tone  in  the  solids.  To  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  apparatus  in  question— to  obtain  good  blood 
from  better  digested  food— becomes,  therefore,  the  primary 
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means  of  giving  tone  and  contractile  energy  to  the  blood- 
vessels ;  and  whilst  blood  is  thus  being  made,  a  simul- 
taneous aim  should  be  to  distribute  it  equally  to  the 
surface  and  the  interior,  and  thus  to  free  the  latter  from 
its  excess. 

For  these  purposes,  in  a  case  of  pure  congestion  of  the 
head,  rubbings  with  the  dripping  sheet  should  be  first 
used  several  times  iu  the  day  ;  then  the  cold  shallow  bath 
every  morning,  with  one  or  two  sitz  baths  of  ten  jninutes 
each  daily ;  foot  baths  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  are  desiral^Ie ;  the  compress  should  be 
worn  all  the  day,  and  changed  three  or  four  times  ;  the 
quantity  of  water  drunk  should  be  very  gradually  in- 
creased, imtil  it  reaches  eight  or  nine  tumblers  daily.  The 
diet,  meantime,  shoiUd  be  such  as  nourishes,  without 
oft'ending  the  stomach  by  its  bulk ;  and  therefore  bread, 
the  highly  nutritious  farinacete,  and  meat,  should  chiefly 
f  irm  it.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for  the  stomach  of  one  with 
ccnge-sted  head  as  large  masses  of  vegetable  food  :  they 
distress  and  oppress  that  organ,  and  heat  of  head  and 
harass  _  of  mind  immediately  follow.  Moreover,  as  the 
object  is  to  restore  tone  to  the  blood-vessels,  the  diet  which 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment,  without  being 
actually  irritating,  is  the  best,  affording  as  it  does  the 
most  nutritive  blood.  The  duration  of  the  above  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  upon  the  re-active  energies  of  the 
patient,  which,  in  this  malady,  are  often  at  a  low  ebb. 
But  when,  from  the  pulse,  the  skin,  the  sensations  in  the 
stomach,  &c.,  it  is  inferred  that  the  congestion  about  the 
stomach  is  diminished,  and  the  powers  of  nutrition 
increa.sed,  the  treatment  may  be  augmented  in  proportion. 
The  shallow  bath  should  be  extended  in  time,  and  more 
effusion  on  the  head  and  more  general  friction  practised ; 
the  sitz  batlis  may  remain  as  before,  unless  there  be  great 
constipation,  when  they  may  reach  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Cold  spmal  washings  for  three  or  four  minutes,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  may  now  come  in  advantageously,  forming  a 
kmd  of  .step  towards  the  employment  of  the  douche  on  the 
gyjme.  It  may  be  expedient,  al.so,  at  this  period,  to 
substitute  a  small  douche  for  one  of  the  sitz  baths,  and 
^adually  increase  the  length  of  it ;  and  when  the  patient 
13  able  to  take  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  to  submit  him 
to  a  larger  anrl  heavier  douche.  The  foot  baths  will  be 
found  still  of  much  use;  they  relieve  the  tightness,  the 
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darting  pains,  the  fixed  headache,  and  the  fidgety  state  of 
mind,  which  so  commonly  attend  cerebral  congestion.  Bad 
sleep,  another  accompaniment,  jnay  be  often  cheated  by 
a  short  sitz  bath  at  bedtime.  In  case  of  intense  distress, 
or  even  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  fomentations  of 
moderate  heat  over  that  part  are  useful.  The  pulse  being 
very  small  and  weak,  the  skin  cohl  and  very  inactive,  and 
the  tongue  moist,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  patient  in  the 
sweating  process  now  and  then— twice  a  week,  perhaps. 
As  the  object  of  this  is  only  to  give  some  artificial  aid  to 
the  efforts  of  the  interior  organs  to  send  their  blood 
towards  the  exterior,  and  to  rouse  them  genendly,  the 
appearance  of  moisture  on  the  skin  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
such  eiforts  having  been  successfully  made;  and  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  indeed  would  be  harmful,  to  urge  the 
process  further.  But  in  some  cases  it  is  not  needed  at  all ; 
and  when  it  is,  a  prolonged  cold  .shallow  bath  shoidd 
succeed  it.  All  these  means  require  to  be  modified  in 
period  and  duration,  and  sometimes  to  be  suspended,  when 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  are  too  much  I'or  the 
re-active  power  of  the  system.  In  no  diseases,  so  much  as 
in  these  head  afiections,  is  it  recpusite  to  calculate  the 
capacities  of  the  body,  so  that  no  remedy  shall  oppress, 
instead  of  aiding  them  in  their  strivings  towards  restoration ; 
and  in  no  way  can  this  be  so  safely  done  as  by  commencmg 
very  o-ently  with  the  minor  tonic  appliances  of  the  water 
cure  ami  as  gently  increasing  their  strength,  untd  the  frame 
re-acts  healthfully  upon  a  long  application  of  the  douche 
or  a  shallow  bath  of  si.x  or  seven  mmutes'  duration,  bhould 
the  eflbrts  of  the  body,  at  any  time  during  the  treatinent, 
generate  feverishness  of  mouth,  pulse,  &c.,  a  towel  or 
partial  wet-sheet  packing  may  be  necessary;  though,  as  a 
contmued  remedy,  it  is  not  indicated.  _ 

The  amount  of  water  to  be  drunk  is  a  nice  matter  m 
this  disorder.  Connected,  as  it  for  the  most  part  is,  witli 
intense  nervous  chjsptpsia,  large  quantities  oi  water  arc 
inadmissible,  especially  in  the  onset.  As  the  cu'cu  ation 
and  blood-making  improve,  the  quantity  .should  be  gimlually 
increased.  Further,  it  often  happens  that  the  shock  ot 
half  a  tumbler  of  water,  cold  from  the  spring,  upon  the 
stomach,  produces  immediate  tightness  and  pain  m  the 
head,  particularly  at  the  early  .stage  of  the  treatment  ; 
and  i  1  ave  found  all  inconvenience  ot  this  sort  obviated 
by  the  simple  contrivance  of  raismg  the  temperature 
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of  the  ^Yatel•  to  G0°,  until  a  better  state  of  things  is 
established.  Very  heterodox  thi.s,  I  suppose,  with  those 
who  follow  the  German  track,  and  cannot  think  for  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  good  policy,  notwithstanding,  to  avoid 
disasreeables,  even  though  the  road  be  thereby  made 
simiewhat  longer,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  sure  in  the 
present  instance. 

A  similiu-  ride  of  gradual  mcrease  applies  to  the  exercise 
of  patients  \nth  congested  head  :  the  reason  for  which  has 
been  more  than  once  given  in  preceding  pages.  As  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brani  and  spinal  cord  gain  intone,  and 
the  whole  circulation  improves  in  strength,  the  amount  of 
active  exercise  may  be  augmented ;  but  at  first  it  should 
be  as  small  as  may  be,  or  even  confined  to  the  passive 
kiniA  ;  generally,  horse  exercise  is  the  best. 

With  these  'indicia  regarcUng  the  treatment  of  the  two 
kmds  of  brain  fulness,  it'is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  that 
which  is  fitted  for  the  state  that  partakes  of  both.  I  have 
had  such  under  my  care,  and  have  found  it  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  manage,  as  may  be  imagined,  wdien  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  blood-vessels  are  in  the  mezzo4ermine 
bet^rt-een  excessive  and  deficient  nutrition,  and  when  that 
which  is  adapted  for  one  is  unfitted  for  the  other.  The 
genertd  plan  in  these  cases  is,  to  use  the  wet-shcet  packing 
alternate  days  with  the  shallow  bath,  and  to  have  the  sitz 
baths  daily  ;  incluiing,  upon  the  whole,  rather  to  the  tonic 
than  the  lowering  ap^ilications  ;  with,  perhaps,  the  excep- 
tion of  the  diet,  which  should  be  rather  on  the  side  of 
fa.stins{  than  feasting.  For  the  rest,  the  physician  must 
exert  his  power  of  discrimination :  and,  doing  so,  he  will 
find  this  mingled  form  of  brain  fulness  a  much  less  tedious 
malady  than  the  purely  congestive  state,  though  more  so 
than  the  apoplectic.  Indeed,  pure  atonic  congestion  of 
the  brain  is,  in  its  treatment,  one  of  the  most  trjdng  things, 
bfjth  to  the  jjatience  of  the  doctor,  and  the  faith  of  the 
patient.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  this  land  of 
anxious  heads,  and  aching  hearts,  and  sordid  scrambling. 

Case  XXII.— Apoplectic  Fulness  of  the  Head. 

The  x>atiftnt  is  a  gentleman  of  forty-six  years,  who  for 
some  years  had  done  all  he  could  to  fill  his  body  generally, 
and  his  head  in  particular,  with  blood;  he  had  eaten  and 
drunk  more  than  was  good  for  his  body,  and  not  had  care 
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and  anxiety  of  mind  enough  to  mortify  it.  He  had  been 
plentifully  bled,  purged,  blistered,  &c.,  but  the  causes  had 
not  been  removed ;  therefore  all  these  means  were  unavail- 
mg ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  medical 
attendant  to  take  first  one  pint,  and  then  one  bottle  of 
sherry  daily  !  He  came  to  me,  weighing  nearly  seventeen 
.stone,  although  a  short  person,  with  a  turgid  face,  bound- 
mg  pulse,  fiery  red  and  furred  tongue ;  his  sensation.?  of 
pam,  giddmess,  s^vimmmg,  &c.,  in  the  day,  were  bad 
enough ;  but  it  was  at  night  that  his  chief  miseries  came 
on.  He  got  to  sleep  well  enough  ;  but  horrid  dream,? 
presently  began,  with  startings  and  nightmare, ;  he  awoke 
bitmg  his  tongue,  with  the  saliva  pouring  from'  his  mouth 
m  large  quantity,  numbness  of  the  limb.s,  and  fear  of 
immediate  annihilation.  In  the  day,  too,  there  was  frequent 
numbness  of  one  or  more  limbs.  Altogether,  his  life  was  one 
of  fear  and  misery,  and  of  unquestionable  perU,  for  apoplexy 
was  imminent,  and  might  take  place  at  any  moment. 

As  he  lived  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Malvern,  he 
proposed  to  come  and  see  me  frequently,  and  carry  on  his 
treatment  at  home.  This  was  not  very  prudent;  but 
relying  that  he  would  strictly  follow  my  directions,  I 
consented  to  the  arrangement.  I  ordered  the  wet-sheet 
packing  once  a  day,  with  a  cold  sh(jwer  bath  after  it.  He 
wore  the  abdominal  compress ;  the  water  he  drank  was  not 
to  exceed  five  tumblers  daily ;  his  diet  was  reduced  to  a 
small  quantity  of  animal  food  every  other  day :  bread  and 
butter,  farinaceous  puddings,  gi-eeu  vegetables,  and  water 
—nothing  more.  He  took  abimdance  of  exercise.  He 
came  to  see  me  several  times,  and  announced  a  calmer 
sleep  altogether,  though  still  much  disturbed.  He  got  to 
take  two  wet-sheet  packings  in  the  day,  and  fomentations 
at  night  for  an  hour.  The  bowels  were  becoming  relaxed, 
and  the  kidneys  were  acting  with  extraordinary  energy, 
although  when  he  came  to  me,  a  tea-cup  full  of  blood-red 
urine  was  all  he  passed  in  each  twelve  hours.  He  was 
thmning  under  these  excretions  and  the  diminished  supply 
of  stimidus  and  food;  still  he  was  nervous  and  lij'po- 
chondriacal,  and  gave  signs  which  showed  the  congestive 
fulness  of  the  head  had  been  established.  It  was  plain 
that  the  lowering  process  was  going  on  too  fast,  and 
I  therefore  diminished  the  whole  treatment,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  especially.  He  went  away,  and  I  saw 
liothing  more  of  him  for  four  or  five  weeks.    At  the  end 
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(   of  that  time  I  rode  out  to  see  him,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  a  perfectly  lean  man,  vAih.  abundant  winkles,  where 
all  had  been  to  the  last  decree  turgid.    In  fact,  he  told 
me  that,  from  the  time  of  his  first  consulting  me  to  that 
date— about  nine  weeks— he  had  positively  lost  five  stone 
weight.    He  further  told  me  that,  after  last  seeing  me, 
he  Sad  gone  on  packing  and  fomentrag  at  the  rate  of  twice 
a-day,  had  taken  an  enormous  quantity  of  exercise,  and 
drimk  an  enormous  quantity  of  water ;  that,  in  short,  as 
!    regarded  this  beverage,  he  had  become  infatuated,  just  as 
I    drunkards  are  with  alcoholic  drinks ;  that  he  had  got  up 
I    at  night,  when  not  thu-sty,  to  take  it — an  irresistible  desire 
!    for  it,  as  for  a  stimulus,  seizing  him;  and  when  his  Avife 
:    remonstrated  -nath  him  on  drinldng  so  much,  he  had  even 
•    taken  it  fiui:ively,  unknown  to  her,  and  that  the  fear  of  my 
interfering  with  it  had  prevented  his  coming  to  see  me. 
Meantime,  however,  his  nights  had  materially  improved ; 
the  nightmare  was  gone— the  startings  almost  so;  he 

i  rarely  bit  his  tongue,  and  the  nightly  salivation  had 
.j  stopped.  The  bowels  and  kidneys  had  continued  to  act 
!  briskly,  and  his  appetite  was  great.  But  his  hypochon- 
p    driacal  state  had  very  much  increased,  and  his  nerves  were 

ii  quite  shaken.     Warning  him  on  the  folly  of  what  he 
1    had  been  doing,  I  desired  him  to  leave  off  all  treatment 
1    except  the  shower  bath  in  the  morning,  to  take  as  little 
I    water  as  possible,  to  enter  upon  a  full  animal  diet,  to  walk 
!    less,  and  to  amuse  his  mind  by  travelling  about.    He  did 
ii    so,  and  gradually  got  round;  but  it  took  nearly  twelve 
\\    months  to  recover  his  nervous  firmness.  Eecover  it  he  did, 
;l    however ;  and  at  this  time,  more  than  two  years  since  he 
|i    considted  me,  he  is  one  of  the  healthiest  men  alive,  with- 
out a  single  bad  symptom  about  the  head,  or  any  other 
organ,  weighing  between  twelve  and  thirteen  stone,  eating 
as  others  do,  drinking  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  occa- 
sionally, and  a  tumbler  of  bitter  ale  every  day. 

The  rationale  of  this  case  and  its  treatment  is  as  follows : 
— The  patient,  instead  of  allowing  me  to  see  him  frequently 
and  judge  of  the  progress  of  his  malady,  took  upon  himself 
not  only  to  continue,  but  to  increase  the  amount  of  treat- 
ment prescribed  by  me.  The  continued  packing,  the  low 
diet,  the  excessive  exercise,  and,  above  all,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  he  drank  (fifteen  and  eighteen  tumblers 
dady)  ail  conspired  to  quicken  the  process  of  waste  in  the 
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body  much  more  than  was  proper.  In  fact,  this  waste 
was  so  great  as  to  re(|uire  constantly  the  stimulating  power 
of  the  water,  to  whieh  he  had  recourse  in  the  manner  I 
have  described.  The  too  rapid  declension  of  the  body  thus 
induced,  proved  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  enfeebling 
it,  and  bringing  about  the  hypochon(lriacal  state  alluded 
to.  The  same  declension  of  organic  vigour  dr-ove  the  brain 
from  the  apoplectic  into  the  congestive  state,  the  utmost 
amount  of  relaxation  having  possession  of  the  cerebral 
blood-vessels.  So  that  when  I  saw  him  after  an  absence 
of  several  weeks,  what  his  nervous  and  other  organs 
wanted  was,  rest  from  excessive  action,  and  tone,  as  I  have 
already  laitl  down,  as  essential  for  congestion  of  the  head. 
The  patient,  accordingly,  took  a  shower  bath  daily,  more 
and  stronger  food,  less  exercise,  and  very  little  water, 
adding  to  those  the  genial  tonic  of  change  of  scene  and 
circumstance.  Havmg  a  good  constitution  to  go  upon, 
this  succeeded,  although  it  took  a  long  time.  Had  he  been 
guided  by  me  from  the  beginning,  seen  me  oftener,  and 
his  symptoms  closely  attended  to,  and  his  treatment  modi- 
fied according  to  them,  he  would  have  reached  the  point 
of  health  he  now  possesses  without  the  peril  and  dis- 
agreeables he  passed  through.  But  whilst  this  case  shows 
the  danger  of  using  the  water-treatment  without  advice 
and  discretion,  it  also  exhibits  the  very  great  power  it 
includes  of  permanently  reducing  a  condition  of  brain, 
which  all  other  modes  of  treatment  only  rebeve  for  a  brief 
period,  and  which  in  this  case  had  not  been  relieved,  even 
for  a  short  time,  by  any  of  them. 

Case  XXIII. — AporLECTic  and  Congestive  Fulness 
OP  THE  Head — Deafness — Intense  Headache. 

For  several  years  a  lady,  of  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
had  been  subject  to  )nost  distressing  and  alarnung  head 
symptoms ;  intense  prostrating  headaches ;  giddiness  that 
caused  her  to  reel ;  bursting  sensation  of  the  skuU ;  violent 
and  irritating  noises  constantly  in  the  head.  To  these 
were  added,  great  nervousness,  bound  bowels,  scanty 
urine,  constant  feverishness,  vehement  flushings  of  the 
face,  ice-cold  feet.  Tlie  pulse  was  large,  but  yielding  and 
most  irregidar ;  appetite  small ;  sleep  very  much  disturbed. 
She  had  undergone  violent  medication  at  the  hands  of  the 
first  metropolitan  and  provincial  authorities,  whose  object 
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appears  to  have  been  to  drive  powerfully  from  the  head, 
bv  such  remedies  as  five  grains  of  calomel  at  night,  with 
some  drastic  draught  in  the  morning;  whilst  little  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  diet.  However, 
betv.-een  the  original  malady  and  the  excessive  u-ritation 
set  up  bv  the  medicinal  treatment,  the  nerves,  both  gan- 
glionic iind  cerebral,  and  tliek  centres,  were  m  the  most 
alarmins  condition. 

All  the  symptoms  evidenced  that  middle  state  ot  tlie  cere- 
bral blood-vessels  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  transition 
from  the  active  fulness  of  apoplectic,  to  the  totally  passive 
fulness  of  congestive  disorder,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  treat- 
ing to  Avhich  I  have  alluded.  Accordingly,  I  commenced 
the  treatment  very  carefully.  The  details  are  as  follows  :— 

August  1st.— Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  for  an 
horn-  at  bedtime ;  the  riannels  changed  every  ten  minutes, 
and  a  wme-glass  of  cold  water  drunk  at  each  change. 
Damp  compress  on  the  bowels,  to  be  Avorn  night  and  day. 
From  three  to  four  tumblers  of  cold  water  during  the  c\a,y,^ 
to  be  taken  in  small  cpiantities  at  a  time.  Breakfast  of 
cold  toast  and  a  little  butter;  no  liquid  whatever.  For 
dinner,  three  ounces  of  animal  food— mutton,  beef,  poultry, 
and  game,  three  times  a  week,  vath  as  little  liquid  as  pos- 
sible. On  other  days,  the  dinner  to  consist  of  a  cup  of 
cocoa,  with,  cold  toast  and  butter ;  or  of  some  farinaceous 
pudding,  eaten  nearly  cold.  Very  weak,  and  almost  cold 
black  tea  in  the  evening,  with  cold  toast  and  butter.  The 
pulse  becoming  less  hard  and  bounding  imder  this,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  more  decided  treatment. 

4th.— Packed  in  wet  sheet  for  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
Dripynng  .sheet  after  it.    All  the  rest  as  before. 

.5th.— The  same,  except  tiiat  the  shallow  bath  was  used 
in.stead  of  the  rul^bing  sheet  after  the  pa.cking.  The  patient 
remained  four  minutes  in  it,  was  well  rubbed,  and  had 
water  repeatedly  poured  over  the  head. 

fjth.— Sitz  bath  at  70°,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  noon, 
was  added  to  the  above.  Did  not  agree ;  headache  came 
an  hour  or  two  after  it. 

]  2t]i.— Packing  and  shallow  bath  before  breakfast ;  a  foot 
bath  of  cold  water,  with  some  mustard  flour  in  it,  for  ten 
minutes,  twice  in  tlie  day ;  fomentations  at  night;  abdomi- 
nal comiiress;  three  to  four  tumblers  of  water.  This  was 
the  treatment  up  to  the 

27th.— The  head  suffering  a  good  deal;  ordered  foot 
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bath  of  mustard  and  water;  also  that  the  nape  of  the  neck 
should  be  rubbed  for  fifteen  minutes  with  the  same  mix- 
ture. _  Head  immediately  relieved.  This  instead  of  the 
packing. 

28th. — PacMng  as  usual.  Three  foot  baths  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

September  2nd. — Pulse  considerably  reduced  by  the 
long -continued  packing,  fomentations,  &c. ;  somewhat 
inclined  to  hysteria  too.  Nervous  headache.  All  these 
signs  indicated  that  the  lowering  process  had,  for  the 
present,  been  carried  as  far,  or  at  least  as  fast,  as  the 
system  could  bear.    Therefore,  on  the 

3rcl — I  only  ordered  the  cold  shallow  bath  before  break- 
fast, with  the  foot  baths  as  usual. 

4th. — Shallow  bath  on  rising ;  foot  baths  as  usual ;  sitz 
bath  at  noon  for  half  an  hour.  Kode  out  in  a  wheel-chair 
at  two  o'clock  for  an  hour ;  came  home  and  vomited  copi- 
ously imtil  five  o'clock.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  an 
internal  crisis,  which  the  packing,  fomentations,  &c.,  by 
removing  the  irritative  state  of  the  internal  organs,  had 
enabled  them  to  effect.  The  nervous  condition  of  the 
2nd,  was  the  sjrmptom  of  the  commencing  effort  which 
terminated  in  this  manner.  The  matter  vomited  consisted  of 
a  large  quantity  of  clear  frothy  mucus,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  a  black,  tenacious,  and  heavy  substance.  A  cold 
sitz  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it,  and  fomenta- 
tions at  night,  removed  all  traces  of  the  emetic  tumult. 

5th. — Shallow  bath  in  the  morning;  foot  and  hand 
baths  three  times  ta  the  day ;  sitz  bath  for  half  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  five  p.m.  Discharge 
of  blood  from  the  bowels  in  the  morning — another  cha- 
racter of  the  internal  crisis.  Head  altogether  free  from 
pain :  and  she  said  she  felt  lighter  and  better  than  she  had 
ever  done. 

6th. — Treatment  as  above.  Fomentations  at  bed  time ; 
walked  more  than  half  a  mile  steadUy ;  much  better  to-day. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  colicky  ijaias,  followed  by  free 
diarrhoea,  the  bowels  acting  twee. 

7th. — Treatment  the  same.  Walked;  and  then  drove 
out  for  an  horn-.  Felt  better  than  she  had  done  from  the 
beginning. 

8th. — Nothing  but  the  shallow  bath.  But  as  she  became 
languid  from  going  to  church,  she  took  a  foot  bath,  which 
soon  restored  her.    Quite  well  in  aU  other  respects. 
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10th.— Some  little  feverish  disturbance  induced  me  to 
order  a  packing  to-day.  Foot,  hand,  and  sitz  batlis  as 
before.  Head  became' bad  from  too  long  drive.  Fomen- 
tations at  bedtime. 

11th. — Alter  a  good  night  felt  well ;  ordered  foot  baths. 
Suddenly  seized  with  copious  vomiting  and  purging.  Took 
sitz  batli  after  them,  and  went  out  quite  well. 

13th. — Walked  out  tvdce,  and  drove  once.  Packed  in 
the  morning  in  wet  sheet.  Two  sitz,  and  two  foot  baths, 
and  several"  hand  baths  in  the  day.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  passed  from  the  bowels. 

i.Sth. — Sick  again. 

19th. — Head  for  the  last  week  perfectly  well,  and  admit- 
ting of  a  good  amount  of  exercise.  This  day,  however,  she 
overdid  if,  and  the  head  became  bad  in  the  night.  Had 
not  packed  for  three  days,  but,  on  account  of  the  increased 
headache,  she  on  the 

20th— Packed  ;  did  not  walk  out  at  all ;  took  one  foot 
and  one  sitz  bath,  and  a  drive. 

From  this  time  to  the  24th,  when  this  patient  left  Mal- 
vern, she  continued  to  take  the  shallow  bath  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  foot  baths,  and  two  hand  baths.  Throughout  the 
latter  month  of  the  treatment,  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
■with  occasional  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels,  con- 
tinued in  varied  degree  ;  but  I  have  only  noted  the  days 
when  either  of  these  was  excessive.  Fomentations  were 
frequently  employed  at  night  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
accoriAiug  to  the  transitory  conditiim  of  the  head  ;  when  it 
was  worse,  with  increased  strength  of  pulse,  they  were 
used  ;  when  it  was  bad,  Avithout  that  sign,  additional  foot 
baths  and  sitz  baths  were  beneficially  taken. 

This  lady  left  Malvern  on  the  24th  September,  taking 
with  her  the  following  directions  to  be  pursued  at  home  : — 

"Shallow  bath  at  58°  every  morning  for  two  minutes. 

"Two  foot  baths  of  ten  minutes  each  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

"  A  sitz  bath  at  65""  for  half  an  hour  every  other  day  at 
noon,  or  at  any  time  three  hours  after  a  meal. 
"  Wear  the  compress  all  day. 

"  It  would  be  well  to  pack  in  the  wet  sheet  once  a  week 
or  .so,  with  the  shallow  bath  as  above ;  but  if  all  is  right 
in  the  head  and  bowels — that  is,  if  the  head  is  free  from 
heat  and  pain,  and  the  bowels  sufficiently  open — omit 
thiii. 
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"  Vegetable  diet  except  three  times  a  week,  when  animal 
food  may  be  taken  at  dinner." 

The  deafness  with  wluch  tlie  patient  was  affected  varied 
in  tlie  course  of  licr  treatment  at  Malvern,  but,  on  the 
whole,  diminished  so  mucli  tliat,  by  the  time  she  left,  she 
could  hear  perfectly  well,  if  too  many  voices  were  not 
crossing  eacli  other  at  once.  Perseverance  in  the  above 
directions  at  home  completely  removed  it. 

It  shonld  be  recalled  that,  previously  to  trying  the  water- 
treatment,  tliis  lady,  whose  position  in  society  is  high, 
had  been  rendered  incapable  of  entering  it ;  the  excite- 
ment of  the  smallest  reanion  was  too  much  for  her  head ; 
besides  wliich,  tlie  headaches  were  so  frequent,  and  so 
intense,  that  she  could  form  no  engagement  \\ath  the 
smallest  certainty  of  beino-  able  to  fulfil  it ;  withal,  her 
increasing  deafness  was  daily  rendering  society  impossible 
and  distasteful  to  her.  Neither  could  she  find  pleasure  in 
travelling  ;  I'or  ten  or  twelve  mdes,  in  the  easiest  carriage, 
was  more  than  she  conld  bear  in  one  day.  But  after  going 
through  the  above  treatment  all  this  was  changed.  Her 
headaches  had  gone — gone  so  far,  that  between  September, 
1844,  when  she  left  Malvern,  and  B'lay,  1845,  when  she 
returned,  she  had  not  more  than  three  attacks  for  a  few 
hours  (induced  by  mental  excitement),  and  of  a  vastly 
mitigated  character,  instead  of  one  or  two  bad  attacks 
every  week,  and  more  or  less  of  it  every  day.  The  resto  - 
ration of  her  hearing  was  her  restoration  to  society.  And 
the  orr taint  1/  she  hail  that,  at  any  time  when  the  head  had 
been  tired  by  talking  and  listening,  she  could  put  herself 
to  rights  with  a  wet  sheet  and  a  foot  hath,  rendered  the 
life  worth  possessing  wdiich  had  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously intolerable.  In  this  altered  state  of  circumstances 
she  ]3assed  through  the  winter  of  1844-45.  In  the  month 
of  May  of  the  last  year,  a  considerable  amount  of  mental 
excitement,  experienced  wdiile  nndergoiug  the  physical 
excitement  of  travelling  from  place  to  place,  added  to 
irregularities  of  times  of  eating  inseparable  therefrom, 
brought  back  some  of  her  ailments  ;  that  is  to  say,  some 
degree  of  flushing,  and  a  considerable  degree  ofdea/m'ss; 
inlill  other  respects  she  remained  well,  showing  the  par- 
tial character  of  the  mischief  Stdl,  the  causes  had  been 
re-applied,  and  the  effects  were  inevitable  ;  and  I  therefore 
recommended  Iier  return  to  Malvern,  for  a  short  course  of 
more  active  treatment.    Into  this  I  need  not  enter;  it 
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was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, allowance  beiui;  made  for  the  safer  condition  of  the 
brain,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  carrying  on  the 
treatment  more  fully  at  once.  Assiduous  wet-sheet  packing 
and  fomentations  soon  brought  on  the  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  as  before  ;  the  deafness  disappeared  still  more 
suddenly  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  every  other 
particular  her  state  has  been  one  of  health  since.  Con- 
stantly taking  medicines  for  years,  she  has  not  taken 
one  ctrop  or  grain  of  any  sort  of  physic  from  the  time 
she  came  imder  my  care,  nearly  eighteen  months  ago. 
Undoubtedly,  being  of  an  excitable  and  anxious  nature, 
and  of  a  family  with  tendency  to  cerebral  fulness,  she  will 
be  obliged  to  menager  her  nervous  system.  However,  she 
is  able  to  visit  and  receive  company  ;  she  enjoys  life,  and 
is  free  from  all  chance  of  apoplexy  ;  none  of  which  points 
she  could  attain  under  the  medicinal  plan  of  treatment  to 
which  she  had  been  so  long  subjected,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  which  she  now  owes  to  the  water  cure.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  add  to  this  case  the  following  letter, 
received  from  the  husband  of  the  patient,  in  January  of  the 
present  year  (,1847) : — 

"  I  am  truly  happy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  during  the  space  of  the 
last  eighteen  months,  my  wife  has  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  thanks  to  your  kind  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, by  your  excellent  hydropathic  system.  She  has 
been  seventeen  years  married,  during  which  time  I  never 
knew  her  to  be  even  tolerably  Avell,  and  latterly  she  had 
been  getting  worse  and  worse,  with  constant  j^ains  in  her 
head  tormenting  her  by  day,  and  depriving  her  of  rest  by 
night.  At  whatever  place  we  visited,  we  were  obliged  to 
call  in  medical  advice  ;  and  I  may  say  she  had  the  fir.st  in 
and  out  of  London  that  could  be  obtained.  Some  of  them 
attributed  her  complaint  to  one  thing,  some  to  another ; 
there  was  no  end  to  the  application  of  leeches  and  blisters, 
and  her  in.side  was  literally  inundated  with  a  variety  of 
medicines,  till  she  was  -visibly  about  to  sink  under  her 
complaint.  When  I  took  her  to  Malvern,  such  was  her 
distressinf^  state,  that  though  the  distance  from  my  home 
is  only  thirty-five  miles,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  a  night 
on  the  road.  A  two  months'  residence  at  Malvern  under 
your  care  worked  wonders,  and  now  enables  me  to  say  that 
she  ha3  been  ever  since,  and  still  continues  perfectly  well, 
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is  quite  free  from  all  pain,  and  is  able  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  as  well  as  any  one  could  desire  ;  and  om-  neighbours, 
who  knew  her  former  state,  look  at  her  mth  perfect 
astonishment.  From  the  time  she  first  commenced  your 
treatment  to  the  present,  she  has  not  had  recourse  to  any 
medicines  or  proi'essional  assistance  whatever.  I  cannot, 
however,  conclude  this  letter  without  expressmg  to  you 
niy  unbounded  admu-ation  of  your  skill,  and  my  smcere 
gi-atitude  for  the  very  great  and  kind  attention  which  you 
bestowed  on  my  wife's  case  ;  and  my  earnest  wish  is,  that 
you  may  prove  equally  successful  in  every  other  case  that 
may  fall  under  your  charge." 

One  of  the  accusations  against  the  water-treatment  is, 
that  it  is  apt  to  produce  fulness  of  blood  in  the  head,  and 
apoplexy.  This  is  said  by  persons  who  have  no  exi3erience 
whatsoever  of  it— who  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of 
any  sort  treated  by  it.  I,  who  have  treated  disease  in  no 
other  way  for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half,  find  a  very 
different  result  of  large  experience  ;  and,  were  the  choice 
given  me  of  diseased  conditions,  wherein  I  coidd  produce 
the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  effects,  and  show  m 
the  clearest  manner  the  safetij  and  speechj  efficacy  of  that 
treatment,  I  should,  beyond  all  comparison  of  cases,  choose 
one  of  apoplectic  fulness.  The  patient  is  full  of  blood,  has 
good  re-action,  can  take  exercise,  and  there  only  remams 
to  reduce  irritation  of  the  digestive  and  cerebral  organs, 
irritation,  too,  of  the  most  tractable  Icind  ;  all  these  render 
it  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  cases  to  treat, 
and  any  one  who  knows  aught  of  the  water-treatment 

knows  this.  r  i    i     i  ■ 

As  I  have  already  said,  pure  congestion  of  the  head  is  a 
much  more  tedious  malady  to  overcome  than  apoplectic 
fulness.  In  fact,  so  tedious  is  it,  so  constant  is  the  neces- 
sity for  watching  the  case,  and  in  some  particulai-  or 
other  changing  the  treatment,  adaptmg  the  kind  and 
Simoimt  of  the  remedies  to  the  varying  capabUities  of  tue 
patient,  that  to  give  cases  of  its  treatment  in  wTitten  form 
woidd  be  all  but  impossible.  The  temperature  of  the  day, 
the  state  of  the  barometer,  the  quarter  of  the  ^\Tnd,  ai-e  all 
circumstances  which,  influencing  the  patient's  physical 
powers,  influence  all  the  management  of  his  physician. 
Beincf  also  a  condition  which  is  very  gradually  established, 
it  is°of  a  very  chronic  character  when  fully  formed;  aiid 
its  treatment  is  measured  by  months  and  sometimes  by 
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ars,  so  intractable  is  it  iii  its  greatest  degree.  It  is, 
:  iiinlmppily,  far  too  coramou  a  complaint  in  this  country  not 
1  to  have  been  often  presented  ior  treatment  at  Malvern ; 
but,  to  speak  truthiully,  out  of  sixteen  instances  of  it 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I  cannot  vouch  tor  perfect 
cure  in  more  than  one  fom'th  of  them;  of  the  others,  five 
were  able  to  remain  here  long  enough  to  obtain  considerable 
benefit,  but  no  longer  ;  three  only  coidd  remain,  and  were 
sanuuine  enough  to  expect  restoration  in  three  or  four 
weeks  ;  whilst  in  the  other  cases  I  found  the  organic 
euersy  of  the  digestive,  as  well  as  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels, too  much  exliausted  for  even  amelioration,  and 
very  soon  gave  them  np.  Still,  connected  as  congestion 
of  the  brain  is  with  old-standing  iiTitation  of  the  viscera, 
I  look  upon  the  carefid  application  of  the  water  plan  as 
the  most  efficient  that  can  be  employed,  from  its  great 
characteristic  of  saving  the  viscera.  For  a  like  reason, 
negative  remedies  are  indispensable ;  rigorous,  though  not 
necessarily  low  diet,  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
al  i.stinence  from  mental  labour  and  excitement  not  less  so  ; 
— L'onditions  which  many  are  not  able  to  fulfil,  through  the 
necessary  length  of  the  treatment.  Without,  however, 
a  resolution  to  deal  fairly  by  the  stomach,  and  to  give  the 
brain  all  pos.'-ible  rest,  the  wearied  blood-vessels  of  neither 
can  be  restored,  be  the  water  cure  ever  so  skillfully 
administered.  I-et  no  one,  then,  attempt  the  latter,  unless 
he  is  prepared  honestly  to  aid  it  by  the  former.  As, 
regards  the  water  cure  in  this  diseased  state,  it  has  been 
already  intimated  that  its  tonic  appliances  are  those 
principally  demanded,  with  certain  modifications,  under 
i-ireum.'itances  that  are  mentioned  a  few  pages  back. 

Either  of  the  states  now  passed  in  review  may  terminate 
Ln  PALSY.  If  this  ensue  upon  an  apoplectic  seizure,  it 
comes  suddenly,  the  patient,  with  returning  consciousness, 
discovering  the  loss  of  power  in  one  or  more  limbs,  or 
-sets  of  voluntary  muscles.  As  a  result  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  palsy  comes  on  more  or  less  slowly;  and,  in 
either  ca.se,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  to  be  curable,  the 
disease  mu.st  be  the  consequence  of  disordered  circulation 
aione  in  the  brain,  not  of  previous  destructive  inflammation 
and  softening  of  its  substance — t]i,at  comes  under  the 
c<itegor\-  of  organic,  incurable  malady. 

Palsy  invades  the  moving  or  the  sentient  nerves,  or 
both — most  generally  both  ;  next  in  frequency  the  power 
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of  motion  IS  lost;  and  lastly,  that  of  sensation.  Apoplectic 
fulness  ^  generally  abolishes  both  motion  and  sensation  • 
conrjeshve  fulness  frequently  leaves  sensation  nntuiichcd.' 
The  probabilities  of  cure  depend  on  its  origin  from  either 
of  these  states,  on  its  sudden  or  slow  encroachment,  on 
the  age  and  previous  life  of  the  patient,  his  present  orr/anic 
power,  &c.  A  sudden  attack  occurring  at  an  age  under 
fifty  years,  in  a  person  who  had  not  been  guilty  of°venereal 
excesses,  or  spirit  drinking,  and  had  not  undert;one  mer- 
cm-ial  or  iodme  courses,  and  invading  one  side  of  the  body, 
or  one  limb,  may  be  taken  in  hand  M'ith  a  ])retty  sure 
prospect  of  recovery  by  the  water  cure,  jirovided  the  disease 
had  not  existed  longer  than  four  or  five  vears.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  the  probabilities  of  course  diminish.  Yet 
I  have  at  this  time  (July  1847)  under  my  care  a  gentleman 
of  forty  years  of  age,  who,  ten  years  ago,  was  seized  with 
sudden  jmlsy  of  the  whole  right  side,  but  who  is  slowly 
recovering  the  use  of  the  arm  under  the  operation  of  the 
water  cure,  which  he  has  pursued  steadily  for  two  yeai-s, 
with  occasional  absences  from  Malvern,  and  relaxation, 
not  suspension,  of  the  treatment.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  -will  recover  the  use  of  the  arm  altogether,  though 
I  have  no  such  confidence  regarding  the  leg.  Earely, 
however,  does  a  chance  exist  of  even  bettering  a  paralysis 
of  so  long  standing ;  neither  are  the  pluck  and  perseverance 
of  this  patient  often  found. 

The  Treatment  of  Palsy  will  be  regulated,  in  great 
measure,  by  its  connection  with  the  apoplectic  or  congestive 
fulness  of  the  brain,  and  by  its  duration.  In  cases  of 
long  standing  (and  all  beyond  a  year  may  be  so  called,) 
and  arising  from  congestion,  all  the  stimulating  applications 
are  advisable— the  douche,  long  shallow,  and  sitz  baths, 
foot  baths,  occasional  sweatings,  with  the  plunge  bath, 
or  douche,  after  them,  wet  and  dry  frictions  of  the  limb.s, 
large  doses  of  water,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  any  degTee 
of  feverish  action  of  the  \iscera,  that  mnst  he  first  sub- 
dued, by  fomenting,  wet-sheet  packing,  &c.,  or,  at  least, 
remedies  against  it  must  coalesce  with  those  above  named. 
If  there  be  the  signs  of  apoplectic  fulness,  the  depleting 
plan  recommended  under  that  head  wnl]  release  the  palsied 
parts  the  most  readily,  to  which  should  be  added  prolonged 
frictions  of  those  parts.  But  in  this  palsy  violent  exertion 
of  the  limbs  is  not  desirable,  as  it  draws  blood  towards 
the  origin  of  the  palsied  nerves,  where  too  much  is  already 
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collected;  this  is  still  more  the  case  when  the  disease  is 
receut. 

I  give  a  case  of  palsy  which  I  cured,  premising  that  it 
is  very  rarely  that  the  malady  is  brought  under  the 
operation  of  w'a/rt-treatment  at  so  early  a  date,  and  there- 
fore not  so  likely  to  he  speedily  cm-ed,  _  people  bemg 
generally  taught  and  inclined  to  try  evcrji;hing  else  before 
they  have  recom-se  to  that  "dangerous"  treatment. ^  This 
patient's  poverty  made  him  unable  to  cherish  a  prejudice, 
imd  he  "rushed  in"  where  those  with  fuller  purses  and 
fatter  heads  "feared  to  tread." 

Case  XXIII.— Palsy  of  the  Eight  Leg. 

A  poor  man,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  leg  rapidly,  yet  not  in  consequence  of  any 
apoplectic  seizure.  From  the  date  of  his  first  feeling 
some  numbness  of  the  limb,  to  that  of  its  total  loss,  both 
of  movement  and  sensation,  not  more  than  ten  days 
intervened.  He  came  to  me  when  the  paralysis  had  existed 
between  seven  and  eight  mouths.  He  had  tendency  to 
fidness  of  head  by  descent ;  he  had  worked  at  a  sedentary 
business,  drank  ale  freely,  but  was  not  given  to  intoxica- 
tion j  he  had  used  hot  condiments  to  a  great  extent,  and 
salted  meat ;  bacon  fonned  a  gxeat  part  of  his  diet.  Here, 
then,  were  causes  enough  to  beget  and  maintain  an 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  this, 
with  constipated  bowels,  sufiiced  to  fill  a  head  congcnitally 
prone  to  it.  In  fact,  he  had  all  the  signs  of  intense  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  especially  of  its  nerves  :  fiery  red, 
partially  furred,  and  swollen  tongue,  red  eyelids,  hot  and 
red  throat,  thir-st,  &c.  ;  hard,  large,  and  i'requent  pulse ; 
occa.sional  bad  headache ;  sleep  disturbed  and  dreamy. 
All  the  sjTnptoms,  in  short,  indicated  that  the  stomach 
irritation  had  filled  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  ;  that  in  some  portion  of  that  apparatus  these 
overloaded  vessels  had  pressed  upon  the  nervous  matter, 
and  prevented  the  message  of  sensation  and  movement 
thence  to  the  leg.  Further,  as  the  attack  had  not  come 
on  with  apoplectic  seizure,  yet  neither  had  come  on  slowly, 
it  might  be  predicated  that  some  congestive  fulness  existed, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  vessels  were  in  the 
state  of  apoplectic  distention ;  and  the  concomitant  signs 
showed  this  combination. 
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The  treatment,  therefore,  was  evident.  After  two  days 
of  preliminary  wet-sheet  rubbiLfi,  I  had  him  jiacked  in  a 
wet  sheet  for  an  hour,  with  a  shallow  batli  of  C0°,  with  cold 
effusion  on  the  head,  and  considerable  friction  of  the  whole 
body.  He  wore  a  compress  on  the  abdomen,  and  drank 
four  tumblers  of  water  daily.  This  was  all  his  treatment 
for  nearly  a  fortnight.  But,  meantime,  I  had  reduced  his 
diet  to  vegetable  materials,  except  on  two  days  of  the 
week.  Wet  and  dry  friction  of  the  affected  limb  was 
employed  twice  a  day  for  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour.  All  this 
materially  reduced  the  symptoms  of  internal  irritation, 
and  improved  his  sleep :  it  also  began  to  act  beneficially 
on  the  bowels.  I  had  avoided  more  active  treatment  at 
the  outset,  in  order  that  the  tendency  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  to  pass  to  the  congestive  state  might  be 
obviated.  Now,  however,  that  the  irritations  coming  from 
the  stomach  were  reduced,  I  ventm'ed  to  carry  out  the 
depletory  process  more  fidly,  and  the  patient  was  fomented 
at  night  lor  an  hour,  was  packed  in  the  wet  sheet  each 
morning,  and  had  a  sitz  bath  at  60°  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  at  noon.  Another  fortnight  of  this  brought  him  to 
two  wet  sheet  packings  in  the  day,  and  a  long  sitz  bath. 
A  good  amount  of  general  exercise  was  taken,  and  the 
diseased  leg  was  exercised  artificially,  by  considerable 
frictions  with  hard  towels.  The  treatment  pulled  him 
down  a  good  deal  in  ajypearance^  but  his  sensations  were 
those  of  vastly  increased  comfort  of  head.  The  pulse  fell, 
the  tongue  and  throat  paled,  and  all  the  signs  of  decreased 
irritation  were  present.  As  yet,  that  is,  nine  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  treatment,  the  only  fresh  signs  in 
the  palsied  leg  were  occasional  achings.  Eegarding  these 
as  efforts  of  nature  to  re-establish  the  function  of  the 
nerves  of  the  limb,  now  that  the  internal  cause  had  been 
reduced,  I  followed  them  up  by  curtailing  the  amount  of 
wet-sheet  packing,  and  substituting  a  short  douche  of  half 
a  minute  daily,  received  on  the  loins  and  on  the  palsied 
leg.  More  water  was  drunk ;  the  shallow  bath  was  length- 
ened to  five  or  six  minutes  ;  the  sitz  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  both  were  administered  cold.  The  diet 
was  the  same,  only  a  little  more  latitude  was  given  as  to 
quantity.  He  continued  this  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the 
douche  being  meanwhile  gradually  extended  to  two  and 
three  minutes.  The  leg  advanced  in  power  of  movement, 
but  sensation  lagged  much  more.    I  now  gave  up  the  wet- 
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sheet  packinej  altot^ether,  and  adhered  to  the  tonic  remedies 
only,  lunler  wliich^the  patient  got  on  even  rapidly,  for  in 
the  sixteenth  week  of  treatment  lie  was  able  to  halt  a  short 
Llistance  -n-ithout  any  kind  of  snpport.  He  continned  to 
use  the  douche,  the  cold  shallow  and  sitz  baths,  frictions, 
water-drinking,  to  the  amount  of  seven  and  eight  tumblers 
daily,  exercise"^  and  diet  of  animal  food  three  times  a  week, 
for  11  fortuiuht  longer,  when  he  wishing  to,  and  I  judging 
that  he  might,  return  home,  he  left  Malvern  curetl  of  his 
palsy,  though  he  still  walked  somewhat  lame.  This  is 
invai-iably  the  case  when  palsy  has  existed  more  than  a 
few  wee£s,  and  is  in  gi-eat  part  owing  to  the  long  disuse  of 
the  muscles:  the  accurate  command  over  them,  through 
the  nerves,  is  slowly  recovered  :  the  limb,  in  short,  has  to 
be  educated.  In  the  present  instance  it  took  a  month  to 
gain  complete  and  jwecise  use  of  the  limb,  after  he  had 
ceased  active  treatment. 

Tlris  will  give  an  idea  of  the  process  ot  cure  in  an 
ordinarj-  case  of  palsy.  As  I  have  said,  the  process  is 
generally  a  much  longer  one,  because  the  palsy  has  usually 
existed  a  much  longer  time.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
had  a  case  here  wherein  the  palsy  had  followed  a  slight 
apoplectic  seizure  only  a  fortnight  before,  and  had  pos- 
session of  one  half  the  body  :  here  the  whole  paralyzed 
parts  were  restored  by  three  weeks  of  wet-sheet  packing, 
the  shallow  bath,  and  two  or  three  foot  baths  daily,  and 
appropriate  diet.  In  such  instances,  the  only  mischief  to 
remove  is,  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  viscera,  which 
has  caused  congestive  circulation  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  :  this  la.st  has  not  had  time  to  become  fixed,  nor  the 
entire  system  accustomed  to  its  presence,  and  it  therefore 
readily  disappears  with  the  disappearance  of  its  cause  in 
the  \iscera.  Similar  to  this  is  the  hysttrkal  jxilsy.  In  it 
there  is  no  general  fulness  of  blood,  but  a  highly  irritative 
.state  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages,  and  more  or  less  of 
the  stomach,  too,  which  oppresses  the  function  most  fre- 
quently of  the  lower  part,  but  sometimes  of  the  upper,  too, 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Such  suspension  or  palsy  often  takes 
place  suddenly,  and  is  as  suddenly  removed,  each  time 
without  any  apparent  cause ;  but  it  also  occasionally 
remains  for  weeks  or  months.  A  high  degree  of  nervous- 
ne.s.s  accompanies  tliis  kind  of  palsy,  which,  in  fact,  is  only 
liable  to  occur  in  women  who  are  congenitally  of  very 
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delicate  and  higlily  sensitive  nature.  One  case  of  paralysi.? 
of  the  left  arm,  which  had  existed  for  several  weeks  I  cured 
in  twelve  days,  with  fomentations,  wet-sheet  packing,  an<l 
the  long  sitz  bath.  In  another  case,  where  the  palsy  had 
come  and  gone  frequently  during  four  years,  never  remain- 
ing away  more  than  six  weeks,  I  succeeded,  with  pretty 
nearly  the  same  treatment,  in  keeping  off  the  seizures  for 
more  than  eight  months ;  since  which  time,  not  having 
heard  from  the  patient,  I  presume  she  has  been  still  exempt 
from  them. 

In  all  these  cases  of  palsy  it  will  be  seen,  firstly,  that 
disorder  of  the  orr/a?iic  viscera  is  the  primary  step ;  secondly, 
that  this  disorder  causes  apoplectic  or  congestive  fulness 
and  irregular  circulation  of  blood  in  the  animal  viscera, 
the  brain  and  .spinal  cord  ;  thirdly,  that  pres.sirre  on  some 
portion  of  these  induces  palsy  of  some  portion  of  the  loco- 
motive muscles  and  limbs ;  fourthly,  that  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  pressure  and  palsy  is  the  facUity  of  its 
removal ;  fifthly,  that  as  regards  the  water  treatment  in 
paLsy,  its  lowering  appliances  are  to  be  directed  first  against 
the  irritation  of  the  orcianic  viscera,  and  m  recent  cases, 
and  in  the  hysterical  palsy  generally,  suffice  alone  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Imib  ;  and  sixthly,  that,  after  reducing 
this  irritation,  the  stimulating  appliances  of  the  water-cure 
are  to  be  directed  to  the  excitation  of  the  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  has  lost  its  function. 


§  4.    SPUEIOUS  PALSY. — CHRONIC  CONGESTION  AND 
IRRITATION  OF  ALL  THE  GANGLIONIC  NERVES. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  precise  states  of  body  to  which 
I  have  appended  these  names  are  fixed  and  described  by 
any  medical  author.  Practitioners  have  called  and  treated 
the  former  as  rheumatisin  ;  but  neither  the  name  nor  the 
treatment  were  happy,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  the 
condition,  gathered  from  cases  at  Malvern,  shows.  And 
as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  an  accompaniment,  and,  in  my 
belief,  a  cause  of  the  former,  for  which  reason  it  is  here 
placed  in  conjunction  witli  it.  Not  that  chronic  irritation 
of  all  the  ganglionic  nerves  necessarily  begets  spM7-ioiis 
palsy ;  it  may  originate  other  forms  of  external  disorder, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
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pluise  of  such  general  internal  irritation,  with  which  spu- 
rious palsv  is  invariably  connected.  _ 

^/nu-ious  pals!/  is  not  ushered  in  ^vnth  acute  pam  and 
fever.  Some  degree  of  stiffliess  of  one  or  more  large  joints 
^\-ith  painless  sweUing,  unaccompanied  by  heat,  is  tlie  hrst 
that  is  seen  of  it ;  nor  is  this  invariable,  tor  mere  stiftness, 
without  swelling,  may  begin  it.  After  a  tune  the  stifiness 
increasing,  and  the  movements  of  the  joints  being  accom- 
panied by  loud  cracldng,  pain  begins  to  be  felt  in  one 
part  of  the  jomt,  and  may  often  be  covered  with  the  point 
of  the  fino-er.  This  pain  varies  in  degree  with  a  variety 
of  external  circumstances,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere,  being  worse  Avhen  the 
barometer  is  low,  before  the  fall  of  ram  or  snow  ;  an 
easterly  ^vind  also  influences  it  notably  for  the  worse. 
Mental  aflections  sometimes,  though  not  always,  aflect  it. 
It  is  usually  exasperated  at  the  menstrual  period,  btand- 
inc  and  walking  increase  it ;  but  if  the  joint  be  worked 
without  the  weight  of  the  body  on  it,  or  moved  by 
another  person,  the  pain  is  neither  roused  if  not  there,  nor 
auconented  if  present.  External  warmth  aggravates,  whilst 
cold  decreases  it ;  yet,  although  the  heat  of  a  room  or  fire 
is  distressing,  that  of  the  summer  sun  is  not  so  ;  on  the 
whole,  however,  bracing  cold  is  more  genial  to  the  patient 
than  heat.  Finally,  the  pain  may  disappear  for  weeks  or 
months. 

AYhat  has  been  said  of  the  pain  applies  to  the  stitiness, 
except  that  this  latter  is  never  suspended,  as  the  pam  is. 
Left  to  itself,  or  treated  as  rheumatism  secundum  artem, 
it  rapidly  increases.  But  the  peculiarity  is,  that  whilst  a 
joint  is  becoming  more  stiff,  it  is  also  becoming  more 
bent.  The  flexor  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
activity ;  and  if  the  elbow  or  knee  become  permanently 
and  irrevocably  stiftened,  it  is  always  in  the  bent  posture. 
In  fact,  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
arm  and  those  of  the  ham  are,  in  the  case  of  the  elbow  and 
knee,  felt  to  be  as  hard  and  tight,  as  if  the  patient  were 
making  violent  exertion  to  retain  the  bent  posture  of  the 
joints  in  question.  If  you  attempt  forcibly  to  extend  the 
joint,  the  fle.xor  muscles  enter  into  still  more  violent 
spaiim,  until  it  makes  you  fear  that  their  tendons  will  snap 
asunder.  .  . 

Pain,  swelling,  and  sLiffncss,  a.s  regards  the  joints,  and 
spasm,  as  regards  the  bending  muscles,  these  are  the  local 
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attributes  of  tins  malady.  But  only  the  stiffness  anrl 
spasm  are  invariably  present ;  swelling  may  never  have 
been  at  all,  and  pain  only  occasionally,  and  to  small 
amount.  lu  these  peculiarities,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
accession,  -without  acute  attack  or  fever ;  and  in  the 
external  circumstances  that  influence  it,  we  behold  start- 
ling differences  from  ^jiw-g  inflammalonj  rheumatism. 

If  we  turn  to  the  general  attributes  of  this  state,  we 
find  a  sldu  almost  without  circidatiou,  dead,  cracking  with 
dryness ;  flesh  that  is  flabby,  meagre,  excejit  in  the 
spasmodic  flexor  muscles  of  the  joints ;  nails  that  break 
almost  into  powder,  and  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  whole 
exterior  appearance  of  the  frame.  As  regards  the  interior, 
the  signs  of  gorged  and  feeble  mucous  membrane  are 
every^vbere,  but  they  are  gorged  with  blood  of  a  i-xwny, 
not  vermilion  colour,  the  eyelids,  fauces,  tonsils,  tongue, 
and  gums,  being  all  in  a  swollen  or  spongy  condition; 
the  gums  recede  from  the  teeth,  and  the  teeth  rapidly 
encrust  with  tartar,  and  decay.  The  breath  is  more  or 
less  fcetid.  The  mucus  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  of  a 
very  thin  kind,  and  from  the  throat  the  secretion  of  it  is 
very  considerable.  There  is  seldom  cough ;  though  the 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes  gives  one  sign  of  the  same 
feebleness  and  gorging,  just  spoken  of  in  that  of  the 
mouth  and  the  throat ;  there  is  more  or  less  expectora- 
tion, but  without  the  effort  of  actual  coughmg.  The  pulse 
is  small,  rather  quick  and  soft.  Appetite  good,  but  not 
large  neither  is  there  uneasiness  after  eating  ;  but  flushing 
of  the  face  attends  it.  Occasionally,  though  not  often, 
there  is  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
over  the  whole  abdomen.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  sign  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  abdomen ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
singular  obtuseness  of  sensation  to  pressure  even  of  the 
most  violent  degree  ;  neither  is  the  patient  ticldish  there. 
The  excretion  of  urine  is  larger  than  usual ;  that  from  the 
bowels  natural  as  to  quantity,  but  light  lu  colour,  and 
unusuaUy  ofi'ensive.  The  monthly  evacuation  is  regidar, 
painless  but  thin  in  consistence,  and  tawny  m  colour  ;  if 
anvthing  prevents  its  appearance,  the  stoppage  seems  rather 
to  the  advantage  than  harm  of  the  patient.  The  spirits  are 
only  not  bad;  there  is  a  sort  of  listless  mdifterentism, 
except  when  the  nervous  system  is  roused  by  more 
pain  than  usual.  Sleep  is  sufliciently  regular,  but  very 
easily  broken. 
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Of  the  seven  cases  of  this  malady  which  I  have  had 
under  treatment  at  Jlalvern,  all  were  fenuiles ;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  any  simihir  state  in  tlie  male  sex.  Of  those  I 
allude  to,  the  disease  commenced  in  one  immediately  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  mental  shock ;  in  two  instances,  it 
followed  on  a  merciuial  course  for  supposed  liver  disease ; 
in  two  otliei-3,  on  courses  of  iodine  as  well  as  mercury ;  in 
another,  it  commenced  in  the  convalescence  from  tyi^hoid 
fever ;  and  in  the  last,  it  began  after  the  internal  employ- 
ment of  arsenic  for  an  external  eruption,  the  drug  having 
been  given  to  the  poisonous  extent  of  swelling  and  stiifen- 
ing  tlie  eyelids,  and  constricting  the  throat.  Up  to  that 
time,  this  last  patient  had  been  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  an 
enthusiastic  dancer,  and  a  daring  horsewoman ;  for  the 
last  six  years  she  has  gone  on  two  crutches !  In  all  these 
cases,  the  malady  commenced  when  the  patients  were 
young,  the  most  advanced  in  age  being  only  twenty-seven 
when  first  seized  with  it.  All  had  been  perseveringly 
treated  for  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  gout,  and  all  had 
become  rapidly  worse  under  the  discipline  of  mercury, 
iodine,  antimonials,  purgatives,  vegetable  and  metallic 
tonics,  bleedings,  hot  baths,  &c. ;  the  last  being  singularly 
destructive  in  their  efiect. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  appearances  of  this  morbid  state, 
I  very  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
rheiunatism,  which  it  resembles  in  very  few  respects.  In 
many  points  it  is  not  unlike  nem-algic  rheumatism — that 
Ls,  a  combination  of  nervous  and  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  large  joints.  But  the  general  constitutional  con- 
dition is  very  dift'erent ;  neuralgic  rheumatism  being  the 
portion  of  persons  of  vivid  nervous  and  circulating  powers, 
in  whom  the  blood-making  power  is  good,  and  who  only 
become  aftected  towards  middle  life,  and  in  consequence 
of  external  cold.  Neither  is  there  the  peculiar  permanent 
.spasm  of  the  flexor  muscles,  nor  the  concentration  of  pain 
in  one  small  spot.  The  pain  of  neuralgic  rheumatism 
ahso  is  increased  by  movement,  whether  voluntary  or 
induced  by  another  person;  it  is  often  felt  when  the  limb 
is  p{;rfectly  at  rest,  and  is  not,  as  in  spurious  7Jrt&.'/,  only 
elicited  by  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing,  or  pressure 
in  leaning. 

Lfjoking,  therefore  to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  which 
all  tend  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  excessive  con- 
gestion, feebleness,  and  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
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the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  to  the  visiolc 
symptoms  which  all  evidence  sucli  state,  I  have  no  dilh- 
culty  in  assigning  visceral  congestion,  fcebltness,  and  irri- 
tation, as  the  basis  on  which  the  subsequent  phenomena 
of  the  malady  are  raised.    It  is  not  inllammation,  but 
feeble  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  a  want  of 
power  in  the  blood-vessels  to  rid  themselves  of  tlieh 
excessive  contents;  no  local  sign,  such  as  dry  and  furred 
tongue,  and  no  general  sign,  such  as  feverish  excitement, 
exists  to  give  note  of  iuliammatory  action.    It  is  one  of 
those  infinite  shades  of  congestion  which  the  observer  and 
treater  of  disease  may  be  perfectly  cognizant  of,  yet  be 
unable  to  describe  by  words.    But  this  feebleness,  this 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  must  be  due  to  a  similar 
state  of  the  nerves  which  preside  over  their  organic  vigour, 
but  which,  in  this  case,  fail  to  impart  it,  because  their  o%vn 
power  is  similarly  oppressed  and  deficient.    With  defi- 
cient nervous  and  circulating  power  in  the  centre  of  life, 
the  digestive  and  blood-maldng  viscera,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  the  elaboration  of  the  food  should  be  bad, 
and  the  blood  of  a  poor  kind.    The  secretions  disclose  this 
poverty  in  the  thin  mucus,  and  the  want  of  red  particles 
in  the  blood.    Yet  as  tlie  same  blood  has  to  supply  the 
materials  of  the  solids,  we  find  a  sad  want  of  healthy 
nutrition  of  the  flesh,  and  all  the  signs  of  feeble  nutrition 
of  the  solid  composing  the  spinal  cord.    Here,  then,  is  one 
cause  of  the  failing  power  of  the  will  over  the  lunbs.  But 
further,  the  same  want  of  organic  vigour  connected  with 
poor  blood,  prevails  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  we  have  there,  as  well  as  in  the  viscera,  a  greatly 
congested  state— a  congestion  which  also  aids  to  impede 
the^'free  action  of  the  vnll  over  the  limbs.    This  impedi  ■ 
ment  applies  exclusively  to  the  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
which  rules  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles;  these 
being  paralyzed  in  great  degree— their  antagonism  being 
in  abeyance — the  flexors  enter  into  vehement  spasmodic 
action,  and  the  limbs  become  permanently  bent. 

Imperfect  nutrition  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  source  of  this 
comphcated  malady:  and  tlie  organic  condition  of  the 
viscera,  which  corresponds  with  that  nutrition,  is  the 
object  of  treatment,  and  has  been  already  signalized  as  one 
of  feebleness,  congestion,  and  irritation.  All  the  cases 
that  have  come  before  me  at  Malvern  had  been  pre\doasly 
treated  as  rheumatic— that  is  to  say,  by  sudorifics,  pur- 
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cratives,  mercurials,  and  hot  baths;  all  which-the  hot 
Sths  4pecially-lmd  considerably  and  ™ably  exa^^^^ 
rated  thp  disease.  I  never  was  inclined  to  try  the  common 
rSmexlv  tor  hronic  rheumatism  aftorded  by  the  water  cure 
-namelv,  the  sweating  process;  but  I  have  no  doub  l  a 
itwouUrhave  proved  detrimental,  so  clear  is  it  to  me  that 
the  disease  is  not  rheumatism. 

What  treatment  was  pursued  may  only  be  biiefly  told 
the  rather  as  I  have  no  cure  to  recite.    lu  fact,  this  section 
s      t  en  more  with  the  intention  of  putting  the  reader 
on  what  appears  to  me  the  right  track,  i-ef  "  ^^^^ 
essential  character  of  the  disease,  than  with,  the  desne  to 
connect  the  water  cure  with  it  as  a  mtwe     it  is  the 
most  intractable  and  tedious  malady  m  the  list  of  chrome 
ailments     Of  the  patients  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  one 
has  persisted  in  the  water-treatment  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  is  certainly  better  in  the  limbs,  and  very  much 
improved  in  general  health;  whilst  the  other,  who  has 
been  under  treatment  about  eighteen  months,  has  had  the 
pro<Tess  of  the  disease  towards  utter  fixation  and  helpiess- 
nes.s,  which  was  fearfully  rapid,  fairly  arrested;  and  both, 
as  they  stand,  are  encouraging  cases.    Ot  the  other  hye 
patients  I  have  lost  sight;  persons  who  have  been  a^am 
and  a^ain  disappointed,  or  rendered  worse  by  various  plans 
of  treatment,  naturally  become  more  impatient  and  dis- 
trustful ;  so  that  when  they  come  to  the  water-treatment, 
and  find  no  striking  alteration  eff'ected  by  it  m  a  short 
time,  thev  refuse  to  give  it  a  lengthened  trial,  and  shrink 
from'  the"  annoyance  of  experiencing  another  disappomt- 
ment  after  another  tedious  process ;  and  who  can  wonder 
at  or  blame  them?    However,  I  have  every  hope  of  cunng 
the  two  cases  in  which  a  fair  trial  is  being  given,  ihe 
treatment  of  them  has  consisted  in  wet-sheet  packing 
dailv ;  and  twice  a  day  the  prolonged  douche,  sitz  baths, 
and^large  doses  of  water,  larger,  indeed,  than  m  any  other 
disea.se;  compresses  to  the  principal  joints,  and  to  the 
abdomen,  have  been  incessantly  applied.    The  diet  has 
varied  between  meat  on  alternate  days,  and  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  which  is  in  no  case  taken  daily;  all 
liquids  are  kept  scrupulously  cold ;  and  passive  exercise  in 
the  open  air  enforced.  The  amount  of  these  means  has  been 
made  to  vary  according  to  circumstances;  sometimes  three 
or  four  p!)cking.s  in  the  day  are  had:  the  douche  has 
extended  from  one  to  twelve  mmutes,  &c.  Occasionally 
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the  treatment,  except  a  shallow  bath  in  the  morning,  and 
the  large  closes  of  water,  has  been  suspended  for  some  weeks 
to  allow  the  system  breathing  time,  and  enable  it  more 
freshly  to  re-act  on  the  renewal  of  the  processes. 

With  the  organic  feebleness  so  marked  in  spurious 
palsy,  the  tediousness  of  the  treatment,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  rousing  tlie  system  to  critical  efforts,  might  be 
predicated.  And  so  it  is:  m  both  the  cases  referred  to 
there  has  been  considerable  swellmg  of  the  feet,  a  dark  red 
bluish  swelling  extending  some  way  up  the  leg,  which  has 
persisted  for  many  months ;  yet  not  going  further,  nor 
issuing  in  any  extraordinary  secretion  and  exudation,  as 
happeins  in  most  cases  where  a  crisis  in  the  feet  occurs. 
There  is  also  the  greatest  tardiness  in  the  appearance  of 
even  superficial  eruption  underneath  the  heated  com- 
presses of  the  joints.  And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  cause 
augmentation  of  the  intestinal  secretions,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute critical  action  in  the  mterual  parts.  Still,  masmuch 
as  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  body,  it  behoves  to  patiently 
maintain  and  improve  the  power  by  which  it  is  made,  until 
it  shall  be  made  with  sufficient  effect  to  relieve  the  mternal 
congestion  by  which  the  nutritive  energies  of  the  body  are 
oppressed.  That  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  water  cure  I 
believe,  from  the  experience  of  these  two  ca.ses;  and  that 
aU  other  modes  of  treatment  not  only  fail  to  do  it,  but 
substantially  increase  the  oppression,  was  abundantly 
proved  in  all  the  cases  which  came  imder  my  observation. 
Meantime,  my  hope  is,  that  these  few  pages  on  the  subject 
may,  at  least,  warn  some  so  afflicted  from  boiling  their 
bodies  in  baths  and  steam,  under  tlie  impression  that  they 
are  sufieriag  from  mere  rheumatism. 

Other  results  of  general  ganrjlionic  irritation  and  con- 
qestion  are  traceable  in  two  or  three  chronic  disorders,  m 
which  there  is  stUl  the  want  of  nutritive  energy  that  marks 
the  disease  last  treated  of 

One  of  these  disorders  consists  m  an  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  mouth,  and 
nostrils,  which  is  constantly  gorged  with  blood,  and  comes 
off  in  shreds,  but,  wthal,  is  not  parched  nor  affected  ^^^tll 
thirst  The  mucous  membrane  at  the  other  ex-tremity  ot 
the  canal  is  in  a  similarly  gorged  and  sensitive  state,  and 
suddenly  falls  into  excessive  diarrhoea  mth  tlie  smallest 
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nervous  cause  leaving;  the  patient  in  the  extremity  of 
w™e%  the  ^vhole  of  the  abdommal  viscera  evi- 

;W  r  likrinocstion  .aiul  -"t^^f ,\  fesSi^X 
facilitv  with  which  morbid  causes  of  diet,  and  especially 
0  a  mental  kiod,  produce  feelings  of  distress  here  tl^ugh 
not  the  usual  signs  of  dyspepsia.  The  head  rf^^^ 
ciou^lv  supplied  with  blood:  sometimes  the  lush  towards 
it  and  t  e  irre-uhu-  circulation  in  it,  kno^vu  by  giddiness 
irummilg  noise,  &c.,  added  to  the  red  a-1  f  f 

the  face  and  scalp,  show  excessive  amount  of  blood  m  it, 
at  other  times,  this  will  suddenly  change  into  extreme 
paletss  and  shrinking  of  the  face,  and  ^-f-^^^'^J'^^ 
the  drjiciency  of  blood  in  the  head.    Palpita  ion  of  t  e 
heart  "and  a  sense  of  "stuffiness"  and  constriction  in  the 
chest  are  often  experienced,  though  not  simultaneously 
Sth  the  rushes  of  blood  to  other  parts..  The  hmbs  expe- 
rience similar  vicissitudes  of  power,  having  no^^f  almost 
supernatural  energy,  and  again  a  tremulous  helpte 
whilst  suddenly  the  feet  or  hands  will  be  swelled  to 
stiffness,  with  or  without  shooting;^  pams,  but  never  with 
redness,  though  with  heat.    The  flesh  is  soft  flabby,  and 
small  -m  quantity.    Except  in  the  face,  the  skin  is  every- 
where pale,  lifeless ;  nothing  seems  to  rouse  it,  or  only  tor 
a  very  short  time;  but  it  is  exquisitely  alive. to  changes  ot 
atmospheric  electricity  and  temperature;  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  make  it  sweat.    The  pulse  is  small  and  solt 
when  there  is  no  rush  to  the  head,  and  large  and  sott 
when  there  is.   The  sleep  is  a  stupor;  frequently  broken, 
however,  by  some  rushing  of  blood  to  the  head,  to  the 
lower  bowels,  accompanied  by  pain,  or  to  the  leet  ana 
hands-  and  then  an  universal  pulsation  is  experienced. 
The  mind  is  irritable  to  the  last  degree,  or  else  desponding; 
rarelv  equable  and  happy.    In  the  midst  of  all  this,  tlie 
appetite  is  tolerably  good,  and  its  gratification  to  the  lull 
may  brine  on  general  abdominal  sensations,  blood  to  tlie 
head,  to  the  lower  bowel,  or  to  the  feet;  but  never  acidity, 
heartburn,  flatulence,  nor  weight  at  the  stomach.. 

In  all  this,  we  behold  a  want  of  proper  nutrition  ot  tire 
ganglionic  nerves  of  the  viscera,  a  state  of  congestive 
irritation  and  feebleness  which  renders  them  imable  to 
r-ontrol  the  circulation  of  blood,  as  is  their  function  to  do ; 
hence  the  caprice  of  the  circulation.  But  throughout,  m 
the  flesh  and  the  skin,  we  see  the  marks  of  poor  nutrition ; 
and  the  varyinrj  power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  m  the 
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state  of  the  mind  and  the  will,  speaks  to  the  irregular 
nutriti(m  of  those  parts.    And  although  dyspepsia  caimot 
be  said  to  exist,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  process 
of  digestion,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  nutritive  nerves,  is 
not  of  the  healthy  character  that  would  insure  good  bhjod 
for  the  offices  of  good  nutrition ;  and  no  fact  of  medicme 
is  better  established,  than  that  great  deterioration  of  the 
digestive  blood-makmg  fimction  may  go  on  ^yithout  excit- 
ing any  distress,  or  other  animal  sensation,  in  the  organs 
appropriated  to  it :  so  far  are  we  still  from  the  secret  oi 
the  vital  chemistry  within  us,  although,  as  in  the_  state 
now  under  consideration,  the  effects  are  exhibited  in  en- 
feebled and  irregular  functions  generally,  and  deficient 
nutrition  of  the  organs  generally.    Neither  is  the  .state  in 
question  referable  to  nervousness,  for  the  patient  is  for 
lono-  periods  together  as  steady  in  his  nervous  system  as 
the  most  robust  and  the  least  sensitive  ploughman,  the 
irreo-ularities  of  ciixulation   going  on  vath  harassing 
vehemence  meanwhile.    In  short,  all  we  can  say  of  this 
condition  is,  that  it  is  one  of  those  numberless  phases_  ot 
disorder  of  the  ganglionic  or  nutritive  nerves  by  winch 
their  power  of  regulating  the  circulation  of  blood  in  and 
their  nutrition  of  parts,  is  impaired ;  and  tha.t  the  blood, 
thus  deprived  of  its  general  regulator,  is  caUed  towards 
and  congested  in  this  or  that  set  of  organs,  accordmg  to 
the  application  of  causes  more  or  less  apparent.    A  pecu- 
liarity in  it  is  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  viscera  to 
the  action  of  medicine  of  all  kinds,  the  smaUest  allopathic 
and  all  the  homa3opathic  doses  producing  the  gi-eatest 
possible  tumult  and  distress ;  it  is  unparalleled  in  any- 
diseased  state  I  ever  saw;  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
dose  of  an  opiate  cause  quite  as  much  distui-bance  as  the 
smallest  or  largest  dose  of  an  irritant— calomel,  for  instance. 
I  have  not  met  with  a  fair  description  of  this  malady  m 
any  account  of  chronic  diseases,  and  that  is  my  sole  reason 
for  mentioning  it  here;  for,  as  in  the  last  cUsorder  treated 
of,  I  have  no  complete  cure  to  record.    Indeed,  I  have  only 
seen  two  cases  of  it  at  Malvern;  one  of  which,  after  years 
of  medication,  was  considerably  benefited  l^y  the  wa  er 
treatment,  is  still  pursuing  it,  and  is  now  m  ^ett^J  health 
than  he  has  been  for  ten  years  past ;  and  the  other  1  lost 
siott  of  after  a  trial  of  only  a  fortnight,  the  Patient  go  g 
home  on  some  business,  and  friends  then  f  ^«^^5^"g  ^^'^^^ 
I  presume,  that  water  would  put  an  end  to  him  sooner 
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tluin  physic.  Should  the  former  of  these  patients  quite 
recover,  I  shall  make  it  known,  as  %yell  as  the  entire  reat- 
meut  of  his  case.  Meantime,  I  trust  that  should  the 
"  ™t  ot  Jhi:  singadar  morbi^d  condition  ca  the  atte^^^^^^ 
of  any  medical  reader  to  it,  he  may  add  his  quota  o  m- 
formatiJn  o  the  aboye.  But  he  mil  not  do  so  b^  callmg 
upmses  of  what  is  yery  indefinitely  denominated  "  genera 
Sr-ous  debility,"  and  of  "genera  neryous  irntability, 
states  ^yhich  differ  in  many  essential  particulars  Irom  that 
which  I  haye  described,  and  the  treatmerit  ol  which,  by 
physic  as  weU  as  water,  also  materially  dillers, 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIMBS. 


Organs  which  minister  to  vohintary  motion — Rheumatism;  how  con- 
nected with  visceral  disorder ;  and  with  excessive  use  of  tlie  limbs 
 Passage  of  acute  into  chronic  Rheumatism  —  Neuralgic  Rheu- 
matism— Transfer  of  Rlieumatism;  objects  and  details  ot  treatment 

 Cases  of  local,   general,  and  neuralgic  Rheumatism  —  Gout; 

rationale  of  its  inveteracy — Nervous  Gout — Challty  Gout;  difier- 
ences  in  character  and  treatment — Is  gout  curable  ?— Rheumatic 
Gout. 

After  blood  is  formed,  it  is  distributed  by  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  last  chapter  spoke  of  the 
maladies  of  that  system,  a  very  important  part  of  which  is 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  As  these  last,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  thought  and  \vill,  control  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  I  shall  now  proceed,  in  physiological  order,  to  men- 
tion those  chronic  diseases  of  the  locomotor  organs  of  the 
body  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  during  my 
experience  of  the  water-treatment.  In  doing  so,  the 
advantage  of  having  just  treated  of  the  organs  of  the 
nervous  system  will  appear— so  much  are  the  diseased 
conditions  of  those  organs  mixed  up  with  those  of  the 
limbs :  a  complication  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  writers  on  the  disorders  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  malatiies  to  be  now  mentioned  are  not  conhned  to 
the  Imibs,  although  I  have  headed  the  chapter  as  if  they 
were :  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  are  so  con- 
fined only  exhibiting  themselves  occasionally  in  the  trunk 
and  iiead.  Still  more  rarely  do  they  appear  in  some  of 
the  viscera:  but  this  is  mostly  the  result  of  improper 
treatment-that  is  to  say,  of  excessive  drugging,  and  is  a 
superadded  disease  to  tliat  which  shows  itself  m  the  loco  - 
motor organs.  ,  i     r  i 

These  locomotor  organs  consist  of  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary movement,  the  fibrous  sheaths  in  which  they  run,  the 
tendons  or  sinews  by  which  the  muscles  work,  the  general 
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fibrous  coverings  of  the  muscles,  tlie  ligaments  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  which  surround  and  bind  together  the 
joints,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  movement ;  and,  lastly, 
the  nervous  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  nerves 
whifh  convey  the  commands  of  the  u>ill  from  it  to  the 
muscles.  All  tliese  tissues  and  organs  are  included  in  the 
act  of  voluntary  motion,  and  all  but  one  in  the  painful 
disciises  now  to  be  treated  of  Tliat  one  tissue  is  the  piu-e 
musculiu-  fibre,  of  whose  capability  of  nervous  or  circu- 
latory disorder  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Palsy 
arrests  its  contractile  action,  but  that  is  from  want  of  the 
stimulus  of  the  luill,  and  has  its  source  in  diseased  action 
in  the  seat  of  the  ■roU.  SiKtsm  and  convulsion  exhibit  its 
excessive  action  ;  but  the  cause  of  these,  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nervous  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  muscle  ivastes 
because  the  cellidar  substance  between  its  fibres  is  absorbed. 
Or  it  increases  because  that  substance  is  augmented: 
for  if  a  muscle  be  constantly  and  violently  employed, 
it  does  not  increase  in  volume,  but  only  becomes  more 
compact,  the  great  employment  of  it  causing  waste  of 
the  cellidar  tissue,  not  necessary  for  voluntary  motion: 
really  strong  and  active  men  having  hard,  but  not  large 
muscles.  So  that  palsy  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles 
both  lead  to  slimness,  the  only  difierence  being,  tliat  in 
the  former  they  are  slim  and  soft  from  want  of  contractile 
action,  in  the  latter,  slim  and  liard  from  frequent  and  strong 
contraction ;  whdst,  wlien  moderately  used,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  increased  by  the  augmented  call  of  blood  to  the 
part,  and  the  consistency  of  the  muscular  fibre  moderately 
increa.sed.  In  none  of  these,  nor  in  any  other  case,  have  we 
proof  of  sidjstantial  disease  of  the  true  musctdar  fibre— 
that  tissue,  whose  intimate  an-angement,  mode  of  growth, 
and  vital  action,  are  among  the  most  obscure  points  ol 
physiologj'.  In  the  diseases  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  we 
have  to  look  to  the  fibrous  tissues  connected  yni\i  the 
organ-s  of  locomotion  as  the  seat  of  their  morlnd  phenomena, 
and  to  the  nervous  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  as  involved, 
in  a  secondary  manner,  in  those  symptoms. 

Those  disea.se.s  are  Theumatism  and  gout;  clumsy  terms 
which  give  no  sort  of  idea  of  the  states  they  stand  for,  but 
consecrated  by  time,  although  the  products  of  a  by-gone 
pathological  doctrine.  When  signs  of  both  appear,  the 
disease  is  called  rli^umatic  gout. 
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§  1.  Rheumatism. 

Cold  and  damp  are  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
rheumatism.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  sheaths  and  coverings  of  the  muscles  and  large  joints. 
But  the  predisposing  cause  is  more  deeply  seated,  and 
requires  to  be  well  kept  in  view  when  reference  is  to  be 
made  to  treatment :  indeed,  it  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration when  we  desire  to  cure,  and  not  merely  relieve 
the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

Supposing  a  man,  with  perfectly  sound  digestive  organs, 
were  to  get  wet  when  riding  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  ;  he 
might  have  a  slight  cold  ui  the  head,  or  even  a  slight 
cough  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nostrils  and  au-  tubes,  or  he  might  have  a  febrile  attack 
from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally,  hut  he 
wnuld  not  have  rheumaiism.  But  suppose  his  stomach  and_ 
liver,  the  latter  especiallv,  were  in  a  certain  phase  of 
disorder,  the  mouth  bitter  and  hot,  the  throat  inclined  to 
be  sore,  &c.,  the  same  amount  of  wetting  would  came 
rheumatism.    This  result  would  further  be  aided,  if  the 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  \'iolently  exerting  his  muscles. 
The  explanation  of  which  is,  that  he  has  a  certain  uTitation 
at  the  centre  of  nutrition,  which  renders  the  nutritive 
energy  of  certain  parts  at  the  periphery— namely,  the 
fibrous  sheaths  and  coverings  of  the  muscles— feeble,  and 
theh-  power  of  resisting  external  causes  of  disease  deficient. 
When  cold  and  damp,  therefore,  are  applied  to  the  skin, 
the  blood  is  driven  thence  towards  the  parts  most  ready, 
from  their  want  of  organic  energy,  to  receive  and  retain 
it,  and  least  able  to  resist  its  flow.    Those  parts  are  the 
tissues  which  have  been  most  violently  employed,  the 
tissues  connected  with  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  the 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  muscles  and  joints.    In  some  persons 
these  tissues  are  congenitally  weak,  the  hereditary  predis- 
position exists,  and  there  is  a  morbid  sympatliy  !il^[ays 
existing  between  them  and  the  centre  of  nutrition.  These 
are  they  who,  from  an  early  time  of  puberty,  on  exposure 
to  cold,  exliibit  the  results  in  pains  of  the  limbs  and  loms, 
ratlier  than  in  cough  or  common  feverisliuess. 

Ordinary  observation  sliows  that  such  a  process  as  tlie 
above  actually  takes  place  in  rheumatic  attacks.  1  crsons 
cono-enitally  subject  to  rheumatism  are  also  congemtaliy 
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bilious,  more  or  less  dyspeptic,  of  irritable  nervous  system, 
and  '^iveu  to  rapid  and  vehement  use  of  the  muscular 
sv-^tem    In  those  who  have  only  the  accidental  predis- 
T)o-;itiou  it  will  still  be  found  that  it  consists  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  dyspeptic  biliousness,  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  rheumatic  seizure,  and  that  they  too  are 
in  the  oenenil  habit  of  making  considerable  use  ot  the 
muscles^  The  labouring  man  who  keeps  his  stomach  and 
liver  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  Avith  spirituous  drinks, 
salted  meats,  &c.,  who  uses  his  voluntary  muscles  hard 
and  Ions  every  day,  who  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
is  the  most  eligible  and  the  most  frequent  victim  of  rheu- 
matism :  for  in  him  the  conditions  of  stomach,  of  limbs, 
and  of  exciting  cause,  meet  in  all  their  strength.  Hence 
in  places  where  perry  and  cider  abound,  the  peasantry  are 
especiallv  subject  to  rheumatism  ;  in  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  there  are  few  of  the  labouring  men  without 
it.   The  ricli  and  idle  man,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  style 
of  diet  tends  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  same 
internal  irritation,  whose  sldn,  clad  in  all  kinds  of  warming 
contrivances,  is  rendered  excessively  sensitive  to  the 
minutest  change  of  external  temperature,  arrives  at  the 
same  rheumatism  which  the  otlier  extreme  of  discomfort 
brought  to  the  labourer.    Both  set  up  a  certain  phase  of 
internal  irritation,  which  renders  the  external  _  surface 
accessible  to  cold ;  that  is  the  gxeat  fact  in  rheumatism,  and 
bears  more  upon  the  treatment  than  any  other.    Why  the 
rheumatism  seizes  one  joint  or  set  of  muscles  more  than 
another,  we  know  not  positively ;  but  we  do  know  most 
positively  that  more  or  less  digestive  derangement  is 
present  at  the  time.    I  never  saw  a  rheumatic  attack  in 
which  such  derangement  was  not  present  previously  to  its 
commencement.    And  how  often  does  it  not  happen  that  a 
patient  racked  with  pain,  is  instantly  relieved,  an  iron 
band,  as  it  were,  taken  from  his  limbs,  by  a  copious 
vomiting  of  bile  or  a  seizure  of  common  cholera.  Again, 
what  are  the  drugs  which  usually  relieve  the  acute  attack"? 
co.lomd,  which  forces  the  liver  to  pour  out  bile  ;  opuim  in 
combination  with  calomel,  which  arouses  an  amount  of 
irritation  within,  that  sometime.?,  though  very  rarely,  is 
thro\\Ti  upon  the  surface  in  a  relieving  sweat ;  guaiacum 
and  other  liighly  stimulating  gums,  which  act  in  like 
manner ;  and  colchicum,  which,  irritating  the  whole  diges- 
tive canal,  and  causing  vomiting  upwards  and  enormous 
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secretions  dowwards,  makes  a  diversion  in  favour  of  tlie 
particular  phase  of  irritation  that  led  to  the  attack,  and  the 
pain  is  relieved.  All  this  points  to  the  relief,  to  the 
alteration  of  action  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  notably  in 
the  biliary  parts  of  them,  as  tlie  great  aim  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatic  disorder.  Eheumatism  is  not  a  mere  inflam- 
matory pain  of  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles :  it  is  a  certain 
land  and  amount  of  digestive  irritation  exhibited  by  a 
certain  kind  and  amount  of  fibrous  inflammation.  Any 
other  view  of  it  leads  to  the  most  absurd  and  disastrous 
treatment. 

For,  let  us  trace  the  progress  of  acute  into  chronic 
rheumatism:  it  is  only  the  professional  explanation  of 
many  a  layman's  story  recounted  to  me.    The  medicines 
above  mentioned,  after  rousing  in  the  digestive  organs 
another  phase  of  irritation,  difterent  from  that  which  led 
to  the  attack,  a  phase  attended  with  augmented  secretions, 
have  thereby  assuredly  taken  away  the  rheumatic  pain. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  the  other  mischievous  ii-ritation  they 
have  set  up  in  its  stead,  but  only  observe  that,  could  it  be 
maintained,  rheumatism  woidd  be  kept  at  bay,  whatever 
else  might  happen.    Some  people  do  maintain  it  for  a 
time  by  still  dosing  with  mercury,  until  neuralgia,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  or  fulness  of  the  head,  is  induced.  Others 
give  up  the  remedy  with  the  disease :  and  then  the  arti- 
ficial irritation  caused  by  the  drugs  fades  again  into  the 
old  rheumatic  phase,  and  this  simply  because  this  last  had 
never  been  citred,  but  only  masked  by  the  treatment.^  iSot 
only  so,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  internal  parts  thus  irritated, 
have  lost  ground  by  the  frightful  excitement  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  and  are  in  a  more  exliausted, 
that  is,  a  more  irritable  state,  than  before  :  the  mternal 
cause  has  been  increased  and  inveterated,  m  short.  More 
than  this;  the  inflamed  and  painfd  joints  have  been 
subjected  during  the  attack,  to  the  processes  of  cupping, 
leeching-,  blistering,  &o.,  processes  which,  whilst  they  draw 
blood  from  the  vessels,  tend  greatly  to  weaken  tlieir 
oro-anic  energy,  and  render  them  more  liable  to  distention 
and  congestion,  and  still  less  able  to  resist  external 
an-encies  of  temperature.    The  consequence  of  all  whicli  is 
another  acute  attack  :  and  another  :  and  another :  each 
one  lono-er  than,  but  not  so  exquisitely  painful  perhaps  as 
the  former  :  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  pain  has  iierar 
entirely  left  the  muscles  between  the  attacks,  and  tue 
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internal  and  external  diseased  parts,  weakened  by  repeated 
attacks  are  unable  to  make  that  violent  reaction  they  did 
in  the  first  seizure.  With  greater  or  less  rapidity  there- 
fore both  parts  sink  into  a  permanently  exhausted  condi- 
tion', a  permanent  morbid  sympathy  is  established  between 
them  and  chronic  rheumatism  is  established  ivith  it. 

I  declare  in  all  sincerity  that  the  events,  of  which  the 
above  is  an  explanation,  have  been  related  to  me  by  more 
than  two  dozen  suflerers  from  chronic  rhemnatism;  the 
first  attack,  then  the  return  of  dyspepsia  or  biliousness ; 
the  second  attack— continued  biliousness  or  dyspepsia— con- 
tinued rheumatism.  These  are  what  they  relate,  and  thus 
ai-e  thev  explained. 

But  when  chronic  rheumatism  is  fairly  established,  the 
nervous  system  of  the  spinal  cord  begins  to  act  a  part  in 
the  phenomena.     Something  of  this  is  seen  in  acute 
rheumatism,  when,  the  patient  being  perfectly  still  in  the 
recumbent  postiu-e,  involuntary  and  excruciating  twitch- 
ings  of  the  afleeted  limb  or  muscle  take  place.    In  this 
case  it  is  plain,  that  the  spinal  nerves  distributed  to  the 
rheumatic  part  ai-e  so  irritated  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
hard  unyielding  fibrous  tissues  in  which  they  run,  as  to 
convey  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  whence  they  arise,  an 
amount  of  irritation  which  renders  its  function  irregular  : 
the  will  is  lost  for  the  moment,  and  involuntary  twitches 
occur.    Now  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  in  repeated 
attacks,  tends  to  establish  disordered  function  in  the  spinal 
cord,  added  to  the  fact,  that  between  each  attack,  the  irri- 
tation is  more  and  more  firmly  fixed,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  the  will  over  the  limbs  becomes  a  more  laborious  process. 
Meanwhile,  also,  it  must  be  taken  into  account,  that  irrita- 
tions are  radiating  from  the  original  seat  of  the  malady  in 
the  viscera,  towards  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  too, 
and  that  another  cause  for  the  implication  of  those  nervous 
organs  is  thas  presented.    Yet  more  :  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  of  the  nerves  as  they  proceed  from  it,  is 
of  fibrou.s  texture,  even  as  the  inflamed  and  pauied  parts 
are,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  well-recognized  sympathy 
between  similarly  organized  parts,  is  especially  liable  to 
receive  organic  irritation  from  them  ;  and  that  such  takes 
place  i.s  well  known  by  the  thickening,  and  in  some  cases, 
partial  ossification  it  has  undergone  in  old  rheumatic 
persons.    But  any  degree  of  morbid  irritation  existing  in 
the  fibrous  sheath  in  question  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
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same  function  of  the  dolicatc,  liiglily  organized  spinal  conl 
it  includes.  Finally,  and  in  aggravation  of  all  these  causes, 
the  usual  medicinal  mode  of  treating  rheumatism,  by 
keeping  the  whole  ganglionic  sj'stcm  of  nerves  in  a  constant 
state  of  woi-ry,  has"  a  marked  efl'ect  in  disturbing  the  office 
of  the  animal  system  of  nerves. 

From  all  these  sources  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
latter  more  particularly,  derive  irritation,  which  mingles 
sooner  or  later,  more  or  less,  with  the  fibrous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  muscular  sheaths.  In  some  instances,  this 
implication  of  the  spinal  cord  dates  from  the  first  acute 
attack,  and  the  phenomena  dependent  on  the  disorder  of 
its  nerves  are  so  prominent  amid  the  jmrely  rheumatic 
symptoms,  as  to  oblige  the  designation  of  neuralgic 
rheumatism  to  be  applied  :  a  malady  of  some  frequency, 
and  of  considerable  tediousness.  But  in  the  cases  of  pure 
rheumatic  inflammation,  the  nervous  implication  comes  to 
be  established,  only  with  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
tinued chronic  state  ;  as  I  have  said,  there  are  signs  of  its 
temporar/j  existence  in  the  aciUe  state.  In  the  chronic 
malady,  it  is  exliibited  first,  by  some  slowness  in  making 
the  muscular  movement  follow  the  will ;  then  by  increasing 
rigidity  and  intractability  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the 
flexors,  increasing  the  fixation  of  the  joints  ;  _  and,  at 
length,  by  complete  parcdysis  of  the  rheumatic  limb.  In 
the^'brain,  too,  the  evidence  of  strong  irritation,  proceeding 
from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned,  is  given  by  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  apoplexy.,  a  not  very  unfrequent  ter- 
mination of  a  rheumatic  existence,  and  hastened  by  the 
mercurials  and  iodine  in  such  excessive  usage  by  routine 
practitioners,  who  stand  aghast  at  the  catastrophe,  and 
"wonder  what  apoplexy  has  to  do  with  rheumatism,"  as  I 
have  heard  one  say. 

Such,  then,  is  the  progress  of  rheumatism  from  its  first 
acute  attack,  to  its  chronic  tendency  of  the  miiscular  sheaths 
and  joints.  Begmning  in  visceral  irritation,  it  is  not 
called  rheumatism  until  it  has  seized  upon  the  fibrous  tex- 
tures of  the  voluntary  muscles,  whence,  as  well  as  from 
the  irritated  viscera,  morbid  sympathies  radiate  towards, 
and  involve  the  centres  of  the  voluntary  nervous  system, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  the  malady  becoming  more 
complicated  as  it  proceeds.  But  other  complioatirns 
sometimes  take  place  in  consequence  of  ^no!ent  drug  treat- 
ment, which  need  only  to  be  very  briefly  alluded  to  here. 
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One  is  ^s-itli  the  hearU  and  most  commonly  follows  on  the 
ufe  if  mercurials  and  colchicum,  the  excessive,  irritation 
Sdi  Siey  produce  in  the  visceral  gang  home  system 
r^c-o  ceSting  the  whole  mischief  there  and  withdrawing 
it  from  the  johits  whither  nature  had  driven  it  ;  and  it 
more  Speciiy  fixes  on  the  heart,  because  it.is  .the  argest 
Sranl  muscle,  and  includes  fibrous  tissues  similar  to  that 
of  the  eS2  muscles  and  joints.  This  is  commonly 
Jailed  a  m.^«.to^<^,  or  transfer  of  the  rheumatism  to  the 
h7art  •  but  it  does  not  appear  with  this  explanation  m 
the  ^NTitin-s  of  practitioners  of  the  ordinary  medication, 
becauJe  I  presume,  it  does  not  appear  to  them  possible 
that  medicines  can  ever  do  mischiet,  and  they  never  think 
of  putting  the  question  regarding  them.^  .  Another  event 
dependent  on  the  same  cause,  is  the  dropsical  irritation  ot 
the  fibrous  membranes  which  line  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  producing  a  very  serious  com- 
pUcation  of  drupsy  of  the  chest  or  belly 

Now  I  stron'4y  maintain  that  these  dangerous  additions 
to  the  rheumatic  disorder  would  never  occur,  it  proper 
regard  were  had  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  an  external 

•  That  this  opinion  regarding  the  cause  of  the  supposed  transfer  to 
the  heart,  was  held  by  me  whilst  yet  professing  the  onhnanj  mode  of  treat- 
ment, ami  before  licnew  amjthing  of  the  ^oater■treaf^mevt  ^^M  appear 
from  the  following  passage  from  my  work,  entitled  "  The  Simple  1  reat- 
ment  of  Disease,"  published  under  the  circumstances  above  pniited  in 
italics  :-"  Much  has  been  said,  of  late  years,  of  the  transier  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  limbs,  to  the  fibrous  membranes  ol  the  heart. 
Like  all  occurrences  that  are  lengthily  insisted  upon  in  voluminous 
works,  written  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them,  it  is  highly  proba  de 
that  the  metastasis  in  point  is  less  frequent  than  is  supposed,  i  am  led 
to  make  this  remark  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  a  vast  number  oi  cases  ot 
rhemnatisin  of  the  limbs  which  I  have  treated,  and  seen  treated  1  can 
only  testify  lO  seven  or  eight,  in  which  there  was  actual  and  indisput- 
able ground  for  asserting  such  transfer,  for  which  meanwhile  1  was 
looking,  and  against  which  1  was,  in  my  own  practice,  prepared  to  act. 
An  instance  of  the  transfer  to  the  heart  was  shown  to  me  a  tew  months 
back  by  a  brother  practitioner.  There  certainly  was  pain,  palpJlalion, 
&c.,  of  the  heart,  but  as  the  patient  had  been,  and  was  then,  taking 
large  doses  of  mercury  and  colchicum,  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  cessa- 
tion of  these,  and  the  ap)ilication  of  mustard  Ibmentation  over  the  pi  t  of 
the  stomach,  whereby  the  heart  was  soon  freed  from  pain,  though  it 
continued  to  be  very  irritable.  The  medicines,  in  fact,  had  jiroduced 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  heart ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  oiten  the 
only  transfer  that  occurs.  It  may,  however,  predispose  the  heart  to 
the  actual  metastasis;  and,  in  such  case,  presents  another  ])iactieal 
argument  against  violent  medication  of  the  viscera  iu  rheumatism." 
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signal  of  internal  visceral  irritation ;  that,  in  short,  nature 
throws  a  portion  of  this  irritation  from  her  vital  parts 
within,  in  ortjer  to  save  them,  upon  the  external  parts  that 
are  not  so  essential  to  Ufe.  For  then  we  should  not  apply 
irritants  to  delicate  -snscera  already  imtated,  rendering 
almost  certain  the  ti-ansfer  of  the  external  disorder  to  some 
internal  part ;  but  we  should  strive  to  hring  more  and 
more  of  a  full  circulation  to  the  outer  sldn,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  inner  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  not  to  attempt 
to  drive  it  to  the  exterior  by  stimulants  apjilied  to  the 
interior.*  This  last  is  the  parent  of  all  the  subsequent 
mischiefs  :  it  inveterates  the  rheumatism,  it  hazards  its 
transfer  to  vital  organs,  and  it  causes  its  complication 
•with  the  animal  nervous  system.  As  long  as  this  is  done 
in  acute  rheumatism,  there  will  be  abundant  cases  of  tlie 
chronic  form  seeking  restoration  from  the  water  cure, 
which,  were  patients  wise,  woidd  be  their  first,  and  not 
their  last  resource,  as  it  now  is,  the  wet-sheet  being  held 
before  them  in  terrorem. 

In  treating  rheumatism  by  the  water  plan,  I  look  upon 
the  muscles  and  joints  as  altogether  of  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  the  root  of  the  disease  is  not  there.  To  give 
them  the  soothing  advantages  of  wet  compresses  con- 
stantly applied,  is  right  and  expedient ;  but  all  the  com- 
presses in  the  world,  just  as  all  the  blisters  and  leeches, 
will  not  cure  rheumatism  :  they  take  the  edge  ofi'  acute 
pain,  and  may  even  suspend  it,  but  it  returns  so  surely  as 
the  internal  cause  stUl  remains.  It  is  that  cause  wliich 
it  is  the  object  of  the  water  cure  to  obliterate,  to  eject. 
Now,  as  the  external  inflammation  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  internally  inflamed  parts  to  throw 
their  disorder  from  them,  so  the  water  plan  of  treatment 
places  them  in  the  best  position  to  do  so.  It  mthdraws 
irritants  from  them,  it  applies  cooling  dilution  to  them, 
thus  leaving  them  unoppressed  Ln  their  salutary  efforts: 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  puts  the  entire  skin  in  a  condition 
that  renders  it  the  ready  recipient  of  the  internal  irritation, 
in  place  of  the  particular  fibrous  tissues.    Hence  it  often, 

*  A  late  writer  on  rlieiiinntisin,  Dr.  M'Leod,  remarks,  tlint  free 
sweati\ig  fails  to  bring  any  permanent  or  great  relief;  nor  is  it  likely 
to  do  so,  whilst  it  is  forced  by  such  means  as  opium,  antimony,  calomel, 
and  stimulating  spirituous  tinclures  and  licpiors:  the  patient  is  only 
sweating  off  the  irritation  caused  by  the  drug,  not  the  original  one: 
tliMt  must  be  removed  by  a  more  natural  process  of  sweating. 
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indeed  crenerally  happens,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
h    trex^i  eiit  of  chronic  rheumatism  by  water,  there  is 
the  treatn.eut  oitnwi  _  irritation  being 

an  aggrava  ion  V;^"o\isly  broucrht  out,  and  the 

more  completely  ^s'^"  r the  weakest  and'  the  most 
?'cSmrrecip  11^^^  As  the  treatment  progresses 

however  he  universal  skin  becomes  more  free ly.supp  led 
^•kh  b  ood  m   organic  energy,  and  the  internal  irritation 
h  throS  more  upon  it,  and  by  degrees  less  on  the  old 
diseSd^isTues:  the  rheumatism  diminishes,  as  the  cir- 
cul  uion  S  the  skin  increases.    Patients  whose  skm  has 
been  for  years  a  stranger  to  sweat,  now  are  made  to  per- 
.Se  eadily?-ind  the  parchment  colour  of  the  skm  begins 
Hve  phic^e  to  a  healthier  hue  .  And  both  of  these,  for 
a  reason  which  is  further  exhibited  in  the  occurrence  ol 
«  vomJting,  or  purging,  generally  of  bdious  matters, 
or  aU  three;  that  reason  being  the  dimmution  of  irri- 
tation in  the' digestive  viscera,  to  an  extent  Jiich  allows 
them  to  make  this  demonstration  of  self  relief,  ihese 
auo-mented  internal  secretions  going  on  simultaneously 
Tdth  aucrmented  cutaneous  secretions,  the  visceral  cause  ot 
the  rheumatism  is  thrown  off,  whilst  a  diversion  is  , made 
on  the  entire  skin  in  favour  of  the  muscles  and  joints. 
This  cUversion  also  acts  favourably  on  the  kidneys,  by 
cam-in^^  off  through  the  skin  a  quantity  of  saline  and 
albuminous  matters,  which  had  previously  either  passed 
throuo-h  the  kidneys  and  produced  irritation  there,  ana  . 
loaded  urine  thence,  or  had  been  retained  m  the  circulating 
blood,  and  deposited  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity  m  the 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  joints,  and  tended  to  their  fixation. 
Such  elimination  through  the  skm,  m  the  course  of  the 
water-treatment,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  character 
of  the  perspiration  itself,  as  weU  as  by  the  very  much 
improved  state  of  the  m-inary  discharge,  which,  at  an  early 
sta^e  of  the  treatment,  becomes  lighter  and  clearer.  In 
this  manner  all  the  viscera  impUcated  m  the  rheumatic 
disorder  are  relieved  of  their  irritation,  and  put  m  the  best 
position  to  throw  it  entirely  off  by  some  of  the  chiet 
emunctories;  so  that  once  ejected,  there  is  no  more 
rheumatism  until  the  vimra  are  again  exposed  to  morbid 
c-ause.s :  the  limbs  may  be  exposed  to  cold  as  much  as  you 

^'^Tff  these  efforts  and  all  these  results  being  wrought 
through  the  mstrumentaUty  of  the  nutritive  nervous 
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system,  it  behoves  to  look  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
represented  by  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  rather,  as 
we  have  seen  how  these  last  are  sometimes  implicated  in 
the  rheumatism,  and  are  therefore  in  a  morbid  state.  That 
state  is  one  of  active  irritation  and  functional  excitement  in 
the  kind  of  rheumatism  denominated  the  neuralgic,  and  is 
a  state  of  functional  oppression — of  partial  paralysis — when 
it  forms  part  of  the  disorder  of  very  long  standing  i^j/aw- 
matory  rheumatism.  In  the  neuralgic  kind,  there  is  too 
vivid  circulation  in  the  spinal  cord;  in  the  old  inflam- 
matory, there  is  diminished  congestive  circulation.  The 
vigour,  therefore,  with  which  the  treatment  is  pushed  so 
as  to  rouse  the  nutritive  energies,  and  the  means  taken  for 
that  end,  will  vary  with  these  two  conditions  of  the  animal 
nervous  system.  It  would  neither  be  expedient  nor  safe 
to  employ  the  sweating  process,  for  instance,  so  often  in 
the  neuralgic  as  in  the  old  inflammatory  species — if,  indeed, 
it  were  fit  to  use  it  at  all ;  nor  to  drink  so  much  water,  &c., 
&c, ;  but  rather  to  have  recourse  to  the  wet  sheet,  and 
other  soothing  and  lowering  appliances.  The  animal  ner- 
vous system  in  short  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  excitement,  nor  should  the  same  amount 
of  effort  be  induced  in  the  neuralgic  as  in  the  purely  rheu- 
matic disease ;  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be  induced  so 
rapidly :  and  that  is  one  reason  why  neuralgic  rheumatism 
is  usually  more  tedious  than  the  other  kind.  If  you  stimu- 
late suddenly  and  vehemently,  an  1  cause  the  nutritive  nerves 
to  enter  quickly  into  eflbrt,  you  run  the  risk  of  augmenting 
tlie  very  condition  of  tlie  animal  nerves  which  forms  so  gTeat 
a  part  of  the  disorder :  however  this  may  act  on  tha fibrous 
tissue,  it  will  have  the  eflect  of  aggTavating  the  u-ritation 
of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  the  tic  part  of  the  malady  will 
remain,  although  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  may  be 
diminished.  But  even  in  genuine  fibrous  rheumatism, 
where  the  animal  nervous  system  is  involved,  and  in  a 
state  of  diminished  function,  care  should  be  had  not  to  put 
too  sudden,  too  great,  nor  too  prolonged  a  strain  on  it  by 
the  means  of  the  treatment.  More  may  be  done  in  that 
direction  in  this  species  of  rheumatism  than  in  the  other ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  head  should  regulate  the  amount, 
and  should  be  scnitinized  as  we  proceed,  by  the  aid  of  the 
pulse,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  .state  of  the  external 
senses.  Whilst  some  of  tlie  menus  are  reducing  the 
visceral,  we  must  see  that  others  are  not  exciting  too  much 
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system  lead  o  d  v  ei^e  ^  'J^^^^^  ^1^,  neuralgic  kmd, 

r^rot  so  S  strong  and  long  etibrts  to 

exert  °he  Umbs  as  in  the  ./f/.roH.  kind neither  am  so  mu  1 
be  expected  from  the  artificial  exercise  of  inctions  about 
the  kSs  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  A  foct  not  sulh- 
S  recognized  is,  that  affections  of  the  mmd  have  a 
nvirked  etiect  upon  chronic  rheumatism.  I  have  often 
fe'en  tl  e  limbs  fapidly  rendered  useless,  from  increased 
IZ  and  s  mness  on  the  supervention  of  some  disagreeable 
o;Tniie  y  on  the  mind.  This  applies  more  to  the  neura  g-ic 
Snd  but  I  have  seen  it  in  both  kinds.  It  is  a  fact  of 
fonideSle  importance  in  the  treatment,  and  should  be 
Sed  in  the  balance  of  the  chances  of  recovery,  both  by 

^'5^SV1S^1?  sSlSX-  rh..ncUism,  deriving 
its  oriin  from  an  intense  irritation  of  the  digestive  viscera 
^md  involving  the  fibrous  and  the  ammal  nervous  tissues  of 
?he  bodv,  is  a  disease  the  treatment  of  which,  with  a 
4w  to  cure,  includes  nice  considerations^    ^^^"^^f  ^uhI 
sweatin-  and  douching,  and  water-drinking,_  and  walking, 
Sen^at  is  practicable)  are  not  all  that  is  reqmred,  as 
one  mi-ht  be  led  to  think  from  the  early  publications  on 
?he  Object  in  this  country.    Sweating  indeed,  is  rarely 
indicated,  and  tends  rather  to  augment  the  internal  ongm 
of  the  disease:  it  is  only  when  there  are  signs  of  indolent 
obstructed  liver,  that  it  is  admissible ;  nor,  even  the^^is  it 
admissible  to  pur.sue  it  for  a  long  time_  togethei  ,  the  wet 
sheet  should  be  made  to  alternate  with  it     And  £0  ot 
^ater-drinking  and  douching,  which  are  both  excitmg 
prore^.ses:  they  require  to  be  nicely  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  the  ner^•ous  system,  the  neuralgic  rheumatism 
for  the  most  part  not  bearing  a  large  amount  ot  either  so 
well  as  the  chronic  inflammatory.    But,  m  both  kinds  the 
m-eat  remedv  is  the  wet-sheet  packing,  whidi  should  be 
wartised  throughout  the  treatment:  at  first  alone,  ancl  lor 
the 'purpose  of  directly  subduing  the  visceral  irritation; 
and  subsequently,  when  the  tonic  and  stimulating  pro- 
cesse.s  are  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  obviatmg  any 
super-excitement  which  they  may  produce  to  the  detn- 
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ment  of  the  viscera.  For  like  purposes,  hot  fomentations 
to  the  abdomen  are  good,  especially  in  the  onset,  when 
there  is,  in  the  great  miijority  of  cases,  no  small  degree  of 
extra  irritation,  arising  from  previous  habits  of  diet  and 
physic,  to  remove  before  arriving  at  the  old  mischief 
which  had  been  thus  masked.  In  the  neuralgic  rheuma- 
tism, more  particularly,  these  two  applications  are  com- 
mendable. I  have  often  seen  exasperation  of  the  ]iain 
from  atmospheric  and  electrical  ^'iscissitude  quicldy  relieved 
by  abdominal  fomentations  alone. 

Except  these  fomentations,  the  applications  should  all 
be  cold ;  at  least,  the  aim  should  be  to  bring  them  to  that 
state.  Undoubtedly,  in  some  very  long-standing  cases, 
where  nutritive  disorder  has  gone  the  extent  of  blood- 
lessness,  the  temperature  may  be  gi'aduated  to  the  low 
re-active  power  of  that  condition ;  and  beginning  with  tepid, 
it  shoidd  be  judiciously  decreased.  But  if  there  be  one 
canon  of  treatment  more  binding  on  the  practitioner  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  enjoins  the  use  of  cold  and  the 
avoidance  of  hot  baths  in  chronic  rheumatism.  There  is 
no  more  certain  way  of  inveterating  that  malady  than  the 
parboiling  which  so  many  undergo  at  hot  springs;  and 
this  because  it  both  debilitates  the  digestive  fimction,  and 
renders  the  skin  more  sensitive  to  external  influences. 

So  also  in  the  afl'air  of  clothing,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
all  excess  of  warmth,  and  thereby  cultivate  the  re-active 
energy  of  the  skin,  which  is  so  necessary  an  aid  to,  as  well 
as  consequence  of,  the  improvement  of  the  digestive  energj^ 
But  here,  too,  rei'erence  must  be  had  to  the  full  or  blood- 
less condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  former  coverings 
removed  gTadually— sometimes  even  by  tearing  ofl'  por- 
tions of  a  flannel  vmder-waistcoat  from  time  to  time,  or 
taldng  advantage  of  a  warm  day  or  two  to  make  an 
advance  in  the  stripping  process.  It  is  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  cases  that  you  can  doft'  the  accustomed  under- 
clothing at  once.  A  good  rule,  even  in  these,  is  to  let  it 
remain  for  a  week  or  so  after  the  commencement  of  tlie 
treatment. 

No  chronic  disease  is  more  certainly  curable  by  the 
water-treatment  than  rheumati.sm— except,  perhaps,  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia  and  nervomness.  There  is  the  greatest 
discrepancy  as  to  the  time  requisite  for  recovery,  nor  is  it 
very  easy  to  predicate  on  the  subject,  some  of  the  most 
unpromising  cases  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  treatment 
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-Whilst  a  circumscribed  one  t^'™\«^^"°  trthfrnhrS 
Tn  fact   I  have  often  observed  that  when  the  pam  ib 
onS  ti  one  or  two  joints,  it  is  harder  to  get  m  ot  as 
if  the  concentration  of  visceral  sympathy  on  these  tA  o 
■  •      ,     1  .rp   It^  removal  to  the  entire  skm  more  dithcult. 
^S^'yirSlme  mtluenc;  on  the  len,gth  of  ti.atment 
.Iter  tie  fiftieth  year,  one  is  obliged  to  spread  the  treat- 
ment over  more  t  me,  because  the  body  is  not  so  apt  for 
Srom're  acSn.    I  have  noticed  that  women  are  longer  m 
Koverin'tl  an  men:  probably  from  t\.,nei,rcdg.c  element 
enterin-  more  into  the  essence  of  the  disease  m  tbein  ,  for 
5S  vniin  influences  the  time  of  treatment,  that  fo  m  of 
S^^^  uiatism  being  more  tedious  than  the  purely  fibious 
El    But  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  look  forward  to  a 
^  whai  long  treatment,  which  is  both  safer  and  more 
sur^safer  as  regards  the  nervous  system-surer  as  legai  ds 
^eradication  oi  the  visceral  iiTitation    Altogettier  the 
time  may  be  said  to  range  from  three  to  twenty  n  ontlis 

I  never  treated  chronic  rheumatism  m  a  person  heiedi- 
tarUv  predisposed  to  it;  but  I  should  doubt  its  c»ra6^/^^^ 
micler  that  cu'cumstance,  yet  should  not  doubt  that  means 
exist  in  the  water-treatment  to  stop  its  progress  to  utter 
fixation  of  jouits  and  loss  of  locomotive  power,  as  well  as 
to  arrest  any  acute  exasperations  of  it.  I  give  two  instances 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  one  of  a  local,  the  other  of  a  geneiai 
character. 

Case  XXV.— Rheumatism  of  the  Knee-Joint. 

Tlie  patient  hi  this  case  could  give  no  very  clear  account 
of  the  origin  of  his  malady.  He  was  young-only  twenty-tive 
years  of  age;  and  when  it  began,  ne;u-ly  two  years  belorehe 
came  to  me,  he  did  not  pay  particular  attention,  nor  give 
particular  care  to  it.    He  had  travelled  in  the  Last,  and  m 
the  Xorth  of  Europe,  and  had  undergone  a  good  amount 
of  faticme  and  exposiure,  and  his  bodily  system  altogether 
had  been  deteriorated.    He  was  at  Oxford  when  t lie  rheu- 
matism of  the  knee  commenced,  and  it  soon  forced  him  to 
walk  lame  from  stifiness.  An  acute  attack  of  a  very  savage 
character,  accompanied  by  enormous  sAvellmg  and  exquisite 
tendeme.ss  of  tlie  left  knee-joint  followed  the  stiiiness 
Leeches  and  lotions  formed  the  local,  and  calomel  and 
opium  the  general  treatment,  saline  purgatives  and  uauseaut 
emetics  aiding.    By  these  appliances,  and  rest,  the  acute 
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inflammation  -was  converted  to  a  chronic  one,  with  which 
he  went  about  as  he  best  could,  without  prevention  by  diet 
or  any  other  means,  and  witli  only  some  sort  of  plaster 
spread  on  leather  and  strapped  roimd  the  joint.  As  ought 
to  have  been  expected,  a  small  amount  of  exercise  renewed 
the  acute  inflammation,  which  was  again  reduced  by  the 
same  means  as  before,  only  with  more  of  them,  and  with 
much  greater  difficulty.  Also,  the  knee  was  much  less 
able  for  exercise  than  before.  This  alternation  of  the 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatioji  went  on  for  many  mouths, 
the  acute  attacks  becoming  nearer  and  nearer,  the  state  of 
the  knee  during  the  chronic  stage  more  disorganized  and 
painful,  and  the  use  of  the  limb  more  and  more  curtailed. 

In  the  course  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  the  acute  state,  besides  leeches,  blisters,  tartar-emetic 
cerate,  all  kinds  of  irritating  liniments  and  poultices  were 
applied.  During  the  chronic  intervals,  perpetual  blisters, 
moxas,  mercurial  and  other  plasters,  mercurial  and  iodine 
frictions,  &c.,  &c.,  were  continually  iu  requisition.  During 
both  phases  of  the  disease,  the  f/eiieral  treatment  consisted 
of  mercury  in  various  shapes  (he  was  salivated  twice) ;  of 
iodine,  of  which  he  took  several  courses;  of  iron,  also 
several  courses  ;  of  opiates  in  all  shapes  ;  of  purgatives  in 
all  shapes ;  of  vegetable  tonics  in  all  shapes.  But  the 
most  striking  system  of  prevention  and  cure  of  this  inflam- 
matory disease  was  one  which  was  practised  towards  the 
close  of  the  patient's  drug  experience,  and  consisted  in 
complete  rest  on  the  sofa  in  a  iva7-m  room,  strong  doses  of 
iron,  and  a  diet  of  coffee,  cocoa,  rump-steaks,  jellies,  turtle 
soup,  bottled  porter,  and  port  luine.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  swinging  the  limb  between  two  crutches  brought  on 
intensely  acute  inflammation  ! 

Under  such  a  monstrous  regime  as  this  (monstrous, 
although  the  patient  had  the  ad^dce  of  the  chief  metro- 
politan surgeons),  the  safety  of  the  whole  leg  became 
imperilled.  For  six  months,  the  patient  had  desired  to 
try  the  water  cure  under  my  care  ;  but  his  friends,  on  the 
assurance  of  his  medical  adviser,  "  tlmt  it  toould  insure  his 
death;'  prevented  him.  At  length,  the  same  adviser 
became  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  leg,  and  the 
ruined  health  of  the  whole  body,  and  declared  to  the 
patient  "  that  there  remained  no  remedy  but  amputation." 
As  the  sufferer  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  death  from  the 
water  cure,  to  the  certamty  of  losing  his  leg  by  the  knife, 
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he  came  to  Malvern,  iuto  my  establishment,  at  the  end  of 

^'T \bum/fhe^knee  s^vollen  to  three  times  the  natural  size, 
i  louua  int  Kucc  c  ^  tissue  under- 

and  the  ,  ^^^^^.i?;'    s^e  to  which  it  had 

rniin.l  hi^  ncck  (1)1(1  (10  Oil  two  cmtches.    1  hii  /ie  naa  aonc 
S  J^ie^S  A«o/;  L.    But,  bad  as  all  this  was,  the  mspection 
S  his  ^4s  em  and  the  history  of  the  treatment  just  given 
exnlained  it  all.    I  found  his  digestive  organs  in  a  fea  ful 
St  xte  ot  r  tation,  and  his  liver  gorged  ;  the  sp  it,  swollen 
fono™  spouc^y  gi  ms,  sore  throat,  all  bespoke  the  viscei;al 
caule  of  the  local  disorder,  and  also  the  havoc  which  medi- 
cation had  perpetrated.  'Everything  about  him  showecl 
S™ame  by  the  deteriorated  nutrition  and  function  of  the 
or^imf  He  was  emaciated,  pallid,  tremulous  all  over, 
?fe  excretions  of  his  bowels  and  kidneys  were  exceedingly 
disordered  ■  he  could  not  bear  a  breath  of  air,  and  his  skin 
t  £ys  crawling  and  shivering  ;  he  had.  not  a  vesti^^ 
of  appetite,  and  had  all  along  been  swallowing  tl^e  rump 
steaks  and  other  delicacies  iiudrjre  his  uniortuuate  stomach  , 
when  in  bed,  he  could  not  sleep  for  pam  ;  and  when  out  ot 
bed,  he  had,  besides  pain,  an  intolerable  sense  ol  imtation 
and  restlessness  ;  his  spirits  were  utterly  gone  ;  he  \\as  a 
miserable,  broken,  sufiering  man 

It  was  very  plain  to  me  that  he  had  come  to  this  pass 
bv  havm-  all  the  attention  of  his  surgical  advisers  turnecl 
towards  the  knee  ;  his  viscera  being,  meanwhile,  made  the 
sport  of  the  absurd  treatment  I  have  described.    The  knee 
had  been  rendered  worse,  and  maintained  so,  because  the 
viscera  had  been  kept  in  a  blaze.    As  my  own  observation 
and  con^-ictions  always  lead  me  to  look  tor  a  visceral  cause 
of  a  chronic  local  malady,  I  paid  very  slight  attention  to 
the  knee  in  the  present  instance.    I  knew  and  tokl  tne 
patient  that  I  should  not  treat  that,  for  there  was  abunrl- 
ance  of  more  serious  mischief  to  get  rid  of  Accordingly 
I  merelv  placed  a  thick  wet  compress  wung  out  ot  coia 
water,  ro^ind  the  knee  ;  and  from  first  to  last  it  never 
rer-eived  any  more  treatment.  But  against  the  vast  amount 
of  visceral  derangement  I  directed  all  the  febrifuge  and 
counteracting  means  of  the  water  cure.    Bemg  young,  ana 
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having  a  great  deal  of  feverisliness,  he  was  at  once  and 
vigorously  packed  in  the  wet  sheet— at  first  once,  then 
twice  a  day,  and  subsequently  in  two  wet  slieets  morning 
and  evening;  the  cold  shallow  bath  followed  them  as 
usual.  For  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  was  fomented  on  the 
bowels  each  night  for  an  hour.  He  wore  the  compress  on 
the  abdomen  day  and  night.  He  dranlc,  after  a  week's 
treatment,  ten  tumblers  of  water  daily.  For  a  fortnight,  I 
kept  him  \vithout  animal  food,  giving  plenty  of  farinaceous ; 
his  only  beverage  was  water. 

For  months  before  coming  to  me,  he  had  moved,  when 
he  dared  to  move  at  all,  on  two  crutches,  with  his  leg  sus- 
pended. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  luetk  of  this  hygienic 
trzatment,  he  ivallced  ivith  the  mpport  of  a  stick;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  without  any  support  at  all.  And 
why  1  because,  long  before  that  time,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane had  been  disgorged,  the  liver  had  poured  out  bile 
abundantly,  the  urme  had  been  restored,  the  skin  had 
recovered  its  vitality  to  a  great  extent,  the  sleep  and  the 
spirits  had  been  recovered,  and  he  had  eaten  and  digested 
large  quantities  of  plain  nutritious  food ;  the  viscera  had 
been  relieved,  and  the  Imee  imist  follow.  Still,  he  walked 
tenderly  on  the  left  leg,  and  avoided  pressure  on  the  Imee. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  to  alter  the  treatment,  save  in 
the  allowance  of  more  and  stronger  food  in  proportion  as 
his  power  and  extent  of  walking  increased,  and  except  that 
after  two  months,  he  took  the  douche  three  or  four  tunes  a 
week.  By  the  end  of  those  months,  he  could  walk  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  the  Malvern  hiUs,  and  usually 
went  over  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  miles  of  space  daily. 
Meanwhile,  he  grew  in  flesh  and  fat ;  and  so  far  from 
fearing  cold,  would  often  walk  in  March,  v>nt\i  an  easterly 
wind  blo\ving  and  the  rain  descending,  without  his  hat. 
The  knee  shrank  until  the  bone  was  only  covered  with 
skin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  case  any  farther.  The^ 
patient  remained  with  me  two  months  after  all  signs  of 
disease  in  the  knee  had  disappeared,  for  the  total  restora- 
tion of  his  general  health.  Little  more  than  a  mouth  ago, 
he  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  he  never  for  an  instant  liad 
the  smallest  diflSculty  or  inconvenience  from  the  limb,  or  in 
his  general  health,  since  he  left  Malvern  eighteen  months 
before.  And  in  the  month  of  April,  1847,  he  wrote  and 
told  me  that  I  might  judge  of  the  state  of  his  legs  by  the 
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1-ict  that  ho  had  the  day  before  walked  twenty- four  miles 
without  stoi>inng. 

The  history  of  this  case  before  it  reached  me  is  that  of 
the  oreat  majority  of  rheumatic  patients,  and  it  amply 
demonstrates  "the  iblly  of  treating  rheumatism  as  a  disease 
of  the  limbs  alone.  Nothing,  literally  nothing  but  a  damp 
bandase  was  put  round  this  joint,  whicdi  had  been  lor 
many  ^mouths  the  subject  of  bleedings,  b  istermgs,  tec, 
imder  which  it  went  from  bad  to  worse,  because  at  the 
yery  time  when  these  counteracting  agents  were  applied 
to  the  skin,  irritating  agencies  were  proceeding  Irom  t  le 
^-iscera  towards  the  painful  joint ;  between  the  two,  the 
knee  became  more  and  more  weak  in  its  vital  sell-restorative 
power  Had  it,  in  the  iirst  acute  attack,  been  kept  cool 
and  perfectly  rested,  and  had  low  diet  been  prescribed, 
instead  of  the  calomel  (for  which  there  was  as  much  occa- 
sion as  there  was  for  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic),  montlis 
of  sufferiiio-,  with  peril  of  the  entire  limb,  would  have  been 
avoided  •  the  l^est  physician.  Nature,  would  have  rescued 
her  organization.  And  yet  it  is  heresy  to  protest  agamst 
such  blundering  medication  ! 

Here  is  the  shurt  history  of  a  case  of  general  rheumatism, 
where  the  visceral  ii-ritation  arose  more  from  food  than 
physic,  and  where  the  muscular  sheaths  became  the  seat  oi 
di.sease,  for  the  reason,  that  the  patient  made  long  and 
strong  use  of  them  in  his  labour. 

Case  XX^^.— General  Rhetjtmatism  of  the  Body. 

A  farm  labourer,  fifty-five  years  old,  liAnng  in  a  low^, 
damp  situation,  and  on  a  clay  soil,  became  rheumatic  five 
years  ago.  "WTien  he  ate  meat  it  was  always  salted ;  he 
devoured  heavy  paste  puddings  ;  and  he  drank  freely, 
although  no  drunkard,  of  thin  acid  beer.  The  action  of 
this  food  on  the  stomach,  and  of  the  cold  damp  on  the 
skin,  did  not  bring  on  a  severe  acute  rheumatism,  but  it 
stole  upon  hirn  gradually,  slight  febrile  attacks  marking, 
from  time  to  time,  the  attempt^  at  an  acute  fit.  The  disease 
crept  over  him,  however,  stiffening  his  loins  and  hips,  then 
the  .shoulder.s,  then  the  knees,  and  so  on,  until  there  was 
scarcely  a  moving  point  which  it  had  not  visited.  All  this 
time  he  grew  more  sallow,  yellow  in  the  eye,  giddy  in  the 
head,  and  somnolent ;  the  kidneys  gave  out  dark  and  tiuiiid 
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urine ;  tlie  bowels  were  constipated,  and  their  excretions 
light-coloured  ;  all  the  symptoms,  in  short,  were  those  of 
gi-eat  biliary  and  digestive  derangement.  He  had  swallowed 
plenty  of  "  doctor's  stuff"  from  the  Dispensary,  had  abun- 
dance of  things  rubbed  on  his  body,  and  had  taken  pounds 
of  Epsom  salts  on  his  owti  account ;  but  the  progress  was 
still  doAvnwards.  The  poor  fellow's  family  was  in  danger 
of  starving  from  his  impaired  powers,  when  he  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  benevolent  aid  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  derived 
benefit  from  my  treatment. 

He  could  not  for  upwards  of  a  week  be  packed  in  the  wet 
sheet,  so  much  was  the  vitality  impaired  ;  and  imtil  then 
the  treatment  was  confined  to  hot  fomentations  at  night, 
and  rubbings  with  the  dripping  sheet  tmcc  a  day.    At  the 
end  of  ten  days,  he  was  partially  packed  in  the  wet  sheet 
once  daily ;  fomented  at  night ;  had  a  rubbing  sheet  at 
noon.    He  drank  seven  tumblers  of  water  in  the  day  ;  and 
from  the  beginning  his  diet  had  been  of  bread,  rice,  and 
farinaceous  matters.    He  had  not  continued  this  plan 
more  than  a  week,  when  a  smart  attack  of  acute  rheu 
matism  took  place,  and  every  joint  in  his  frame  was  impli- 
cated.   I  had  expected  this,  and  it  will  be  foimd  to  occur 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  old  rheumatism  treated  by 
water.  It  is  only  an  increased  eflbrt  of  the  viscera  to  throw 
their  irritation  on  the  limbs,  and,  when  so  induced,  is 
rather  to  be  hailed  than  feared.    In  the  present  iastance, 
the  attack  only  caused  me  to  make  more  frequent  use  of 
the  wet-sheet  packing  ;  it  was  taken  twice  in  the  morning 
and  twice  in  the  evening,  the  cold  shallow  bath  foUo-mng 
both,  and  the  fomentations  in  addition  after  the  evenmg 
one.    But,  although  he  was  racked  ■^^^th  pain,  he  lost  but 
little  sleep,  so  much  did  this  treatment  keep  down  fever 
and  restlessness.    The  attack  faded  after  ten  days'  treat- 
ment, and  its  retreat  was  accompanied  by  an  enormously 
increased  action  of  the  kidneys,  which  poured  out  water 
charged  with  salts  and  mucus  ;  and  this  purgation  of  the 
kidneys  continued  more  or  less  for  a  fortnight.  Meantime 
the  chronic  pains  were  still  present,  but  had  been  reduced 
ia  position  to  the  loins  and  the  knees.  This  was  accounted 
for  to  me,  by  the  gi'eatly  improved  complexion  of  his  skin 
and  the  more  free  ilow  of  bile  through  the  bowels,  as  well 
as  by  the  uriaary  purging  alluded  to.    The  visceral  irrita- 
tion, in  fact,  was  considerably  relieved,  and  the  external 
parts  in  exact  proportion. 
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A^minst  these  remaining  chronic  pains,  he  contimied  to 
applv  the  Avet-sheet  packing  every  mormug,  except  two 
m  the  week,  when  he  was  sweated.    A  cold  shallow  bath 
of  four  or  live  minutes  was  taken  after  each    He  was  also 
well  douched  once  a  day  at  noon,  and  had  a  sitz  bath  ot 
half  an  hour  in  the  evening.    He  drank  ten  to  twelve 
timiblei-s  of  water  daUy  ;  and  wore  wet  compresses  on  the 
knees  dav  and  night.    Exercise  was  taken  as  much  as  the 
limbs  would  allow.   Animal  food  was  allowed  every  other 
dav    In  about  three  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  liver 
wi{s'  roused  to  fresh  efforts  at  relief;  but  this  time  they 
were  not  throuii  upon  the  hmbs  in  the  shape  ot  acute 
rheumatism,  but  were  exhibited  in  nausea,  which,  alter  a 
few  davs,  went  on  to  vomiting  of  bilious  and  acid  liquids 
two  or  three  times  daily.    The  bowels  were  also  afiected 
Avith  bilious  purging.    I  allowed  this  to  continue  for  more 
than  a  week  without  altering  the  treatment  ;  aftei-  which 
the  wet  sheet  was  discontmued,  and  the  sweating  used 
twice  a  week  ;  all  the  rest  going  on  as  before.    This  kind 
of  internal  crisis  had  released  the  loins  almost  entirely 
fi-om  pain,  and  the  knees  to  some  extent  also.    But  my 
personal  superintendence  of  his  treatment  ceased  at  this 
point ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.    He  continued 
the  mornmg  ablution  there  ;  sat  in  a  tub  of  cold  water 
once  a  day  ;  had  the  knees  well  pumped  upon  every  morn- 
ing and  evening;  sweated  once,  and  was  packed  in  the 
wet  sheet  twice  a  week  ;  and  kept  up  the  doses  of  water  ; 
in  aU  which  he  showed  an  enlightened  perseverance  Avhich 
one  often  seeks  for  in  vain,  among  those  who  lay  claim  to 
be  the  "  betters"  of  this  poor  man.    He  was  ten  weeks  at 
Malvern,  and  continued  to  practise  the  water-treatment 
for  more  than  three  months  after  his  return  home,  by 
which  time  he  had  lost  all  remnant  of  it  in  every  part  of 
his  frame.    More  than  two  years  have  passed  since  that 
period  without  any  return  of  the  disease,  although  he 
inhabits  the  same  damp  situation  as  before  ; — but  he  has 

learned  hoiv  to  save  Jus  viscera,  and  therefore  the  cold  damp 

no  lowjer  causes  rheumatism. 
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Case  XXVIL— General  Rheumatism  with  NEnvous 
Signs— Neukaloic  Rheumatism. 

This  case  resomUed  the  last  in  all  particulars,  except 
that  the  patient  was  twenty  years  younger,  was  a  highly 
educated  person,  with  a  sensitive  and  largely-develojied 
head,  had  been  afi'ected  with  rheumatism  seven  years,  and 
had  certain  symptoms  indicative  of  spinal  disorder.  The 
visceral  cause',  too,  in  this  case  was  to  be  found  in  digestive 
irritation,  arising  from  studious  and  sedentary  habits,  and 
from  frequent  merciuials  taken  to  obviate  the  results  of 
those  habits.  His  complaint  began  wdth  an  acute  attack 
of  rheumatism,  which,  treated  vnth  mcrcurj^  opium,  and 
colchiciini,  glided  into  the  chronic  state,  and  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  amid  the  fan-ago  of  means  proposed  and 
adopted.  But  the  finely  organized  nervous  system  of  this 
patient  soon  caused  the  implication  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  legs,  besides  having  their  power  curtailed  by  pain,  had 
it  also  diminished  by  actual  want  of  voluntary  strength. 
Tins  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the  pain  very 
much  diminished,  as  it  sometimes  did  in  clear,  bracmg 
weather,  the  command  over  the  limbs  was  equally  defi- 
cient. It  also  varied  with  the  condition  of  the  wind,  with 
electrical  changes,  and  was  much  affected  by  sleep,  bemg 
less  for  some  tune  after  it,  as  if  the  spinal  cord  were  .slow 
to  awake  fully.  There  was  not  much  swellmg  of  the  limbs 
or  joints  (and  this  is  always  the  case  when  the  nervous 
elements  enter  greatly  into  the  rheumatism),  but  exquisite 
sensitiveness,  with,  very  often,  real  neuralgic  pam  m  a 
small  pomt  of  a  joint,  where  no  unusual  signs  of  inflamma- 
tory rheumatic  action  existed. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  treatment  adopted 
in  this  case,  and  that  pursued  in  the  last,  was,  that  sweat- 
ing was  altogether  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  excite  the  animal 
nervous  syistem.  Reliance  was  chiefly  placed  upon  the 
wet-sheet  packing  twee  a  day,  and  fomentations  of  the 
abdomen  at  night,  and  wet-.sheet  rubbings  twice  between 
the  packings.  The  diet  included  some  animal  food  once 
iu  the  day,  and  excluded  any  voluminous  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  gi-eens  ;  for  nermtts  dyspepda  is  implied  m  neur- 
aHc  rheumatism,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  stmuUus  ot 
bulk  Water  was  drunk  to  the  amount  of  ten  tumblers 
daily.    In  most  other  details  he  did  as  in  the  last  case, 
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ami  I  sluill  therefore  not  recapitulate.  To^val■lls  the  close 
of  his  time  at  jMalverii,  the  douche  was  adnnuLstercd  with 
decideiUy  sjood  etfei't:  but  that  was  after  tlie  stomach 
irritatiou  hail  beeu  almost  got  rid  of  Yet  the  case  was  a 
Ceilious  one.  The  patient  worked  hard  at  the  treatment 
at  Malvern  for  nearly  four  months,  and  by  that  time  had 
hecinue  erect  instead  of  bent,  could  walk  ten  times 
the  distance  he  formerly  could,  slept  better,  and  could 
command  the  limbs  at  all  times.  There  remained  frequent 
nem-alo-ic  shootinp:s  along  the  lindjs,  with  a  lingering  of 
pain  above  the  joints,  evidently  of  a  nervous  rather  than  an 
intiammatory  kind.  Against  these,  he  continued  the  daily 
packing  and'  dripping  sheet,  -with  the  water  drinking,  diet, 
and  exercise,  for  four  months  longer,  at  home,  and  has 
now  remained  more  than  a  year  perfectly  tree  from  pain, 
althouuh,  from  prolonged  pain  and  fear  of  using  them, 
there  still  remains,  and  will  probably  always  remain,  some 
degi-ee  of  stiti'  movement  of  the  knees.  But  for  all  the 
active  purposes  of  life,  and  in  regtu-d  to  the  absence  of  all 
pain,  he  is  cured. 


§  2.  Gout. 

The  observations  on  the  visceral  origin  of  rheumatism, 
apply  still  more  forcibly  to  gout.  The  digestive  disorder 
antecedent  to  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  immense 
relief  felt  by  the  digestive  organs  after  the  fit,  and  the 
great  and  alarming  distress  of  the  \nscera,  when  they  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  throwing  it  out  on  the  limbs, 
point  beyond  all  question  to  the  origination  of  gouty  dis- 
order from  within.  As  in  rheumatism,  also,  the  liiliary 
organs  are  especially  affected :  and  the  bitter  mouth,  yel- 
low tongue  and  eyes,  white  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
and  dark  evacuations  from  the  kidneys,  show  the  derange- 
ment of  the  liver  and  duodenum.  A  certain  amount  of 
irritation  is  established  there  by  repeated  stimulation  of 
food,  and  nature  makes  the  effort  to  throw  it  on  the  ex- 
ternal fibrous  ti.s.sues :  a  good  deal  of  stomach  disturbance 
attends  this  effort.  If  she  succeeds,  a  fit  of  gout  ensues, 
and  the  digestive  organs  recover  them.selves.  If  .she  does 
not,  those  organs  continue  in  a  state  of  extreme  disorder, 
and  the  irritation  is  so  great  as  to  involve  the  heart  or 
brain,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  transferred  to  them,  producmg 
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the  dangerous  conclition  called  gout  in  ilie  head  and  gout  in 
the  heart;  or,  being  concentrated  in  the  stomach,  consti- 
tutes the  equally  dangerous  spasm  of  that  organ  called 
gout  in  the  stomach.  At  other  times  the  failure  of  the 
natural  efi'ort  to  throw  off  the  gouty  visceral  irritation,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  supjiressed  gout,  causes 
a  minor  but  more  incessant  disorder  of  chculation  and 
distress  of  function  in  the  head  and  heart ;  and  hence  the 
nervous  condition  of  mind,  the  headaches,  giddiness,  faint- 
ings,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  &c.,  that  attend  the  sui> 
pression.  Gout  in  the  toes  and  fingers  is  the  desirable 
consummation  of  this  disorder:  the  centre  of  life,  the  viscera 
must  be  saved.  The  ordinary  medicinal  practice  reverses 
this,  and  perds  the  patient,  whilst  it  perpetuates  his  dis- 
ease. It  will  help  an  explanation  of  the  aims  of  the  water- 
treatment  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  point. 

When  the  piatient  sends  for  his  medical  attendant.  Na- 
ture has,  usually,  already  thrown  her  visceral  disorder  on 
the  limbs :  acute  pain  and  inflammation  are  present  in  the 
nervous  and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  toes  or  fingers.  The 
ordinary  remedy  is  either  some  form  of  mercury,  or 
arsenic,  or  colchicum.  These,  the  last  especially,  are 
almost  certain  to  reduce  pain,  and  not  unfrequently  vdth. 
great  rapidity :  dry  warmth  being,  meanwhile,  applied  to 
the  sensitive  limb.  But  the  pain  is  not  reduced  unless  the 
digestive  canal  give  evidence  of  having  been  imtated  in 
the  shape  of  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  the  presence  of  thir-st, 
dryness  of  tongue  and  throat,  nausea,  or  actual  vomiting, 
&c.  Neither  in  such  case  is  there  that  appetite  and  sense 
of  general  relief  which  attend  after  a  fit  of  gout  that  has 
■wasted  itself,  or  been  treated  by  the  expectant  method. 
More  or  fewer  of  these  signs  will  be  observed  by  any 
gouty  patient,  who  looks  accurately  into  his  sensations 
after  an  attack  thus  removed.  To  the  ]3atient,  and  indeed 
to  the  physician  who  knows  little  of  physiologj',  all  this 
will  appear  right :  the  gout  is  removed,  and  that  is  what 
was  desired.  The  physician,  however,  who  is  a  physio- 
logist, will  say:  "True,  that  irritation  which  you  caU 
gout  has  left  the  extremities,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by 
Nature  to  save  her  noble  internal  parts.  But  look  to  the 
signs  exhibited  by  those  parts ;  are  they  not  those  of  aug- 
mented irritation,  at  least  of  iritation  of  a  degree  and 
land  that  did  not  exist  so  long  as  the  limbs  were  pamed 
and  inflamed]   The  fact  is,  that  your  colchicum  has  set 
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up  in  the  viscera  so  intense  an  irritation  as  to  reconcen- 
trate  the  misehief  M-ithLii,  and  the  fit  is  cured,  not  by 
ridding  the  body  of  the  gouty  irritation,  but  by  driving 
or  di'awiug  it  in  again.  Hence  the  continuance  of  tlie 
dyspeptic  symptoms  after  the  fit ;  hence,  as  you  ■will  find, 
the  recm-rence  of  another  fit  ere  long,  the  intervals 
becoming  less  and  less,  until  gouty  pain  is  incessantly  in 
the  limbs,  and  gouty  m-itation  always  in  the  viscera;  and 
hence  the  gradual  but  sure  enfeebling  of  the  viscera  to  the 
point  of  inability  to  throw  any  of  their  irritation  on  the 
limbs,  and  then  comes  your  gout  of  the  head,  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  stomach,  and  carries  the  patient  oft".  All  tliis  happens 
because  you  have  meddled  with,  instead  of  following,  the 
indication  given  by  Nature,  to  remove  the  important 
internal  parts  of  gouty  irritation,  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
important  external  parts.  It  also  happens,  because  you 
have  been  treatmg  a  name  instead  of  a  condition — gout 
instead  of  gouty  irritation.  With  the  idea  of  irritation 
before  you,  you  would  surely  pause  ere  yon  proposed  to 
cure  that  which  exists  in  the  toes,  by  rousing  a  gi'eater  one 
in  the  viscera ;  but  with  the  idea  of  mere  gout,  which  may 
be  anything  you  please,  you  may  give  whatever  you  please 
to  overcome  great  external  pain.  For  the  rest,  "  it  is  as 
ab.surd,"  as  Beoussais  well  remarks,  "to  speak  of  gout  in 
the  liead,  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  mama  in  the  toes." 
Gout  and  insanity  are  conditions  of  body,  not  mere  ver- 
nacular terms." 

All  this  is  quite  true,  as  every  one  can  vouch  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  shortening  fits  of  gout  by  colcliicum ; 
it  is  against  the  intention  of  Nature,  and  no  one  who 
opposes  her  aims  can  hope  to  succeed.  In  the  treatment 
of  gout  by  the  water  cure,  on  the  contrary,  the  in-itative 
state  being  kept  in  view,  and  the  object  of  Nature  appre- 
ciated, the  means  consist  of  such  as  reduce  internal  irri- 
tation on  the  one  side,  and  of  such  as  aid  its  removal  to 
the  external  parts  on  the  other.  The  wet-sheet  packing, 
and  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  tend  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  vi.sceral  uritation,  and  also  assist,  in  some 
degree,  in  throwing  it  upon  the  external  parts.  This  last 
oflice,  however,  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  sweating  pro- 
ce.s.s,  especially  in  one  kind  of  gout,  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
.sently  allude.  Now  as  these  various  means  aid  the  natural 
efforts  BO  often  referred  to,  a  consequence  of  frequent 
occ-urence  in  tlie  water-treatment  of  gout  obtains,  which, 
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at  first  sight,  is  disagreeable  and  discouraging  enougli.  A 
patient  coming  to  be  treated,  but  having  no  acute  paroxysm 
of  the  disease  at  the  time,  is  ahnost  sure  to  liave  one 
elicited — perhaps  one  of  the  most  severe  he  ever  had : 
and  for  this  reason.  The  design  of  the  water-treatment 
is  to  bring  the  internal  irritation  on  the  entire  surface  of 
the  skin,  by  sweat  and  other  signals  of  skin  excitement,  so 
as  to  divert  the  visceral  efforts  from  the  hands  and  feet. 
But  these  last  being  the  old  points,  towards  which  such 
efibrts  have  been  long  made  (supposing  it  to  be  a  long- 
standing case),  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  believe,  that 
when  the  efforts  are  powerfully  aidecl  by  the  appliances 
of  the  water-treatment,  they  should  still,  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  thrown  upon  those  points,  and  with  a  vehemence 
proportionate  with  the  augmented  impetus  given  to  them 
by  the  water  cure.  That  this  is  the  case  would  appear- 
from  the  fact,  that  the  more  recent  the  gouty  disorder, 
and  the  less  frequently,  therefore,  the  limbs  have  been  the 
parts  to  receive  the  irritation  from  within,  the  smaller  is 
the  chance  of  the  water  cure  producing  a  brisk  attack  of 
the  disease,  and  the  gi-eater  the  facility  of  at  once  trans- 
ferring the  mischief  to  the  entire  sm-face  of  the  sldn. 

This— the  transference  of  the  visceral  u-ritation  to  the 
entire  skin — is  the  aim  of  cirre  in  the  treatment  of  gout  by 
water.  As  I  have  said,  the  wet-sheet  pacldng  and  the 
sweating  process  are  the  principal  means  of  tulfilHng  it. 
But  the  relative  applicabihty  of  each  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  species  of  gout  to  be  treated. 
There  are  two  which  are  leading  in  their  chai'acteristics, 
and  should  be  signalized. 

In  one  land,  which  maybe  called  the.  nervous  or  neuralgic 
kind  of  gout,  the  phenomena  of  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane and  diseased  mucous  secretion  of  the  digestive 
organs,  are  far  from  being  prominent :  there  is  not  much 
foulness  nor  yellowness  of  tongue,  although  the  thirst, 
heat  of  mouth,  and  fostor  of  breath  are  there:  but  the 
tongue  is  very  red.  Nervous  headache  of  intense  degree 
precedes  and  attends  the  fit.  The  bowels  are  not  con- 
stipated, neither  is  there  any  deficiency  of  bile  in  their 
excretions,  although  that  iiuid  be  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
colour.  The  kidneys  give  out  lai'ge  quantities  of  clear 
urine.  The  pulse  is  very  rapid,^  hard,  and  sharp,  and 
there  is  very  frequently  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
general  feverishness  is  gi-eat.    As  regards  the  external 
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,r^rt<^  there  is  less  swcllin-,  but,  if  possil.lo,  more  heat 
\ui  pa  than  in  the  other  form  ;  and  the  pam  is  not  con-_ 
un lumiv  the  same,  but,  ^vithout  the  smallest  movement  of 
he  limb  takes  ou  sudden  and  extreme  exasperation,  and  is 
r-LtSe  for  some  distance  up  the  leg  or  arm.  There  is  no 
IX  t  ^et  on  in  the  joints.  The  complexion  is  clear. 
The  attack  comes  on  more  rapidly,  is  preceded  by  more 
ic«^;  vS^ptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  han.^s  about  for  a  longer 
I'eriod/being  also  more  erratic  than  the  chalky  gout  now 

*'ln  the  prehminary  dyspeptic  distm-bance 

comes  on  ^nxdually,  and  is  accompanied  by  more  decided 
mucous  disorder,  foul  tongue,  exceedm.  y   cetid  brea  K 
extreme  bUiousness,  acid  vismgs,  &c.    The  heacl  is  moie 
full  tio-ht,  and  pulsative,  than  acutely  pamfnl.    The  pulse 
iri'ij<?e   slow   hard,  throbbing.    The  bowels  are  very 
torpid:  'and  their  excretion  almost  white    The  m-me  is 
scant^%  fcetid,  and  loaded  with  salts  and  mucus  The 
fe?-ensh  heat  is  not  acute.    Externally,  the  mtlamed  joints 
exhibit  considerable  swelling  and  redness,  but  the  pain  is 
bumin<^  and  throbbing,  rather  than  darting,  and  it  is  con- 
tmuouslv  the  same.   There  is,  besides,  a  still  mcreasmg 
deposit  of  chalky  albumen  in  the  joints,  the  secretion  ot 
which  generaUy  termmates  the  attack  more  speeddy  and 
Tertainll  than  in  the  nervous  form.    The  mflammation 
also  fixes  upon,  and  remams  in  one  or  more  jomts.  Persons 
sulierint^  from  this  form  of  gout  are  pale  or  yellow  in 
complexion,  have  waxy  lips,  and  are  more  or  less  bloated 

^sS^aretlie  trenchant  distinctions  between  two  kmds 
of  i/outy  irritation  which  require  difference  of  treatment. 
Ocra.sionally,  these  distinctions  are  seen  m  aU  their  clear- 
ness •  but  more  freriuently  we  meet  with  a  commixture  ot 
the  s^Tnptoms  of  both  kinds,  a  sliding  of  one  into  the 
other"   And  such  it  would  appear  to  be  :  the  nervous 
bein"le.«s  intense  than  the  chalky,  which  last  implies  a 
more  deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood  than  the  former. 
In  nervous  gout,  there  is  irritation  and  loss  of  org'anic 
ener'^  in  the  ner\'es  of  digestion,  sufficient  to  account  lor 
.some 'de'T-ee  of  diseased  bloorl,  and  still  more  for  the  mal- 
di.stribution  of  it,  so  as  to  form  congestions  and  inilamma- 
tions  about  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  heart,  head,  and 
limbs  and  hence  the  unfixedness  of  its  attacks,  and  the 
chan<'eablenes3  of  theh-  seat,  constitutmg  what  has  been 
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called  erratic  gout;  lience,  too,  the  rapidity  of  its  evolution, 
the  internal  parts  not  having  as  yet  lost  the  capability  oi' 
making  a  vehement  effort  to  throw  oft'  their  miscliief.  But 
repeated  attacks  of  this  nem-algic  gout,  and  repeated 
courses  of  colchicum  to  get  rid  of  them,  gradually  debili- 
tate the  organic  powers  of  the  nerves  of  digestion,  and 
increase  the  congestion  and  oppression  of  its  organs. 
Gradually,  too,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  blood- 
making  process  deteriorates,  the  circulating  fluid  becomes 
more  diseased  in  its  chemical  and  vital  qualities,  ceases  to 
redden  the  complexion,  and  pours  out  the  morbid  matters 
with  which  it  is  loaded,  by  the  kidneys,  and,  during  the 
attacks,  into  the  sheaths  of  the  joints,  forming  chalk  stones. 
These  results  of  augmented  digestive  disorder,  of  more 
intense  gouty  irritation,  mark  also  diminished  vital  power 
in  the  internal  organs  to  throw  off  their  mischief ;  and 
hence  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  attack 
comes  on,  the  long  preliminary  dyspepsia,  the  fixation  of 
the  gout  upon  one  or  more  often  diseased  and  greatly 
enfeebled  joints,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  attack.  Some- 
times, the  organic  power  of  the  internal  organs  is  so  far 
deficient  as  to  disable  them  from  throwing  out  the  gouty 
acticm  at  all.  In  that  case  the  irritation  accumulates 
withiu,  threatening  first  one,  and  then  another  part,  the 
heart,  head,  lungs,  &c.,  producing  by  sympathy  a  host  of 
imcomfortable  symptoms,  to  which  the  name  of  suppressed 
gout  has  been  applied.  Or  if,  with  this  incapacity  of  the 
digestive  i^arts  to  produce  external  gout,  causes  be  at  work 
which  involve  the  brain  in  unusual  excitement,  the  gouty 
action  is  transferred  to  that  organ,  and  gouty  apoplexij, 
called  goitt  in  the  head,  takes  place.  The  like  takes  place 
if  causes  render  the  heart  the  part  most  ready  to  receive 
the  transfer,  and  spasm  of  the  heart  is  the  form  the  gout 
takes  ;  or  asthvia  supervenes  upon  its  transference  to  the 
lungs ;  or  finally,  the  stomach  itself  takes  on  the  spasmodic 
action  from  the  excess  of  its  own  gouty  irritation,  and 
incapability  of  evolving  it. 

But  although  the  mmgling  of  these  two  kinds  of  gouty 
action  be  most  frequently  met  wth  in  practice,  it  behoves 
to  hold  them  well  in  view,  when  about  to  determine  upon 
the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  exact  proportion  between  the  neuralgic  and  the  purehj 
gouty  symptoms,  to  observe  which  predominate,  and  to 
apply  the  processes  of  the  water  cure  according!}'.  How 
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raettT  as  nervous  or  clmlky.         ,  •  acute  dis- 

„rP<;^  witer-drinkino-  to  the  iimount  ot  eight  oi  nme 
tSlerai  r  and  reduction  of  diet  to  farinaceous  mat- 
S  te  t  e  bek  means  ;  damp  compresses  to  the  pamed 
S'ts  bein  '  added.    In  the  treatment  for  the  chronic  con- 
Sti  nXreSies  shoukUiave  the  «ame  direcjon  bu 
need  not  of  course  be  so  vigorously  employed,    iwo  wet 
sh  ets  S  Se  day,  one  before  breakfast,  the  o  Jer  J  -«n 
or  three  hours  after  an  early  dmner;  the  bitz  batli  once 
S  tTdS  ii  the  day  ;  the  abdominal  compress  worn  night 
anX  si^,  eigl?t;  or  ten  tiunblers  of  water  m  wenty- 
four  hours  are  the  principal  means,     ihe  cliet  oest 
id^tee?  "'the  alternation,  of  ani:nal  -d  vegetabb  food 
for  dinner,  or  even  restriction  of  animal  food  to  two  ttays 
trieek  •  and  the  vegetable  taken  should  be  confined 
To  farinaceous  matters  and  bread    The  exercise  shonld  be 
Sgorous  as  the  concUtion  of  the  limbs  mil  aUow  ^^J^ 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  power  on  their  part,  dry  fricticm 
shonld  be  carried  to  a  considerable  extent    If  se 
means  the  pulse  be  reduced  m  rapidity  and  u-ritability,  it 
S TeU  to  try  the  effect  of  the  douche,  beginning  .vith  a 
LXpowe?and  short  time,  -^^}  ^^^^''^^^f^^^^, 
both  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  results  of  this 
application,  lest  it  disturb  the  nervous  system  too  vehe- 
mcntlv,  and  thus  render  the  brain  liable  to  the  gov^y 
action!    According  to  the  orgamc  capabilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, all  the  means  mentioned  should  be  mcreased  ,  two 
wet  sheets  in  succession,  for  mstance,  bemg  substituted 
Tr  one,  t^vice  in  the  day.    The  result  of  this  treatment  is 
to  reduce  the  internal  gouty  irritation  thereby  to  improve 
the  dic^estive  process,  to  cause  better  blood  to  be  made  to 
nourisli  the  solids,  which  thus  gain  the  power  of  con- 
trollin-its  distribution.    Critical  action  takes  place  but 
not  ne'cessarily  in  a  vehement  concentrated  form,    it  t  ie 
patient  be  fat  or  puffy,  wliich  is  rareiy  the  case  in  this 
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Idnd  of  gout,  a  few  boils  may  form ;  but  a  more  frequent 
crisis  is  a  partial  eruption  of  a  kind  very  closely  resembling 
red  gall  [eczema  wipeti(ji)iod<'s),  which  inconveniences,  by 
its  mingled  burning  and  itching,  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
A  more  frequent  crisis  still,  is  that  which  slowly  goes  on 
in  the  course  of  altering  the  mass  of  the  circulating  blood, 
and  is  often  exhibited  in  occasional  relaxation  of  the 
bowels,  large  quantities  of  turbid  urine,  and  a  continuous 
transpiration,  amounting  sometimes  to  spontaneous  perspi- 
ration from  the  skin,  of  fluid  of  an  acid  or  urinous  odour. 
All  these,  however,  frequently  stop  for  a  time,  and  then 
return  with  more  vehemence. 

Chalky  gout  implies  a  gi-eater  intensity  of  the  gouty 
irritation,  with  a  more  deteriorated,  oiipresseil,  and 
obstructed  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  notably 
of  the  liver.  Not  only  is  the  function  of  those  parts 
obstructed,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  we  have  a  mass 
of  circulating  blood  of  a  very  diseased  character  to  deal 
with.  The  object  of  treatment,  therefore  is  to  rouse  the 
internal  functions,  and  to  quicken  those  vital  and  chemical 
changes  whereliy  the  blood  is  made  and  wasted  ;  so  that 
whilst  better  blood  is  being  made,  the  former  diseased 
mass  may  be  got  rid  of  For  these  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  sweating  process,  the  douche,  the 
Ijrolonged  shallow  bath,  the  sitz  bath,  and  copious  water- 
drinking  ;  as  much  exercise  as  possible  aiding  the  whole. 
The  sweating  may  be  practised  daily,  until  lieadaclie  and 
feverishness  annoinice  that  the  body  is  becoming  over- 
stimulated.  The  same  frequency  and  the  same  caution 
apply  to  the  douche.  The  object  of  the  sitz  bath  is  both 
to  aid  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  prevent  the  over- 
stimulation alluded  to.  And  the  whole  of  these  external 
applications  tend  to  bring  to  the  eutu-e  surface  of  the 
body  a  quantity  of  irritative  action  and  blood,  which 
would  otherwise  be  concentrated  within,  or  thromi  with 
]3aini'ul  vehemence  upon  certain  unlucky  toes  or  fingers. 
In  all  this,  in  the  rousing  of  the  digestive  function.?,  in 
giving  a  tendency  towards  the  skin,  and,  above  all,  in 
quickening  the  chemical  changes  of  the  blood,  the  copious 
water-drinking  plays  an  indispensable  and  important 
part.  Having  attention  fixed  on  the  head,  it  may  be 
carried  to  any  extent,  compatibly  with  the  ease  of  that 
part.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the 
monstrous  Griicfenberg  doses  of  water  are  scai-cely  out  of 
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nl-,.>o  •  the  skiu  carrying  off  no  small  portion  of  it  m  the 
'  V  ^  ^^,i^  n^d  another  considerable  portion  passing 
.tailv  f  \'^\^Y.;    .  it  o-onty  matters 

?1    ,rin  the  vrevions  instance,  Iriction  must  be  used 
^d  eVra.Sve  exe  ion  is  not  practicable.    If,  in  the  course 
the  treatment,  feverishness  and  hard  sharp  pulse 
cLe  on  t'^o^^r  three  days  of  ^vet-sheet  packing  may  be 
S  to  subdue  it ;  but  not  unless  the  head  be  tul  and 
and  the  sleep  preyented  ;  for  some  jeyensluiess 
JJe^ede's  and  attends  critical  action  m  tl^i«  J^^^l^J.X'f  l^;^ 
Kat  character  need  not  be  mterfered  with  ^ J™^ 
he  crisis  of  this  kind  of  gout  more  frequen  ly  than  o  the 
other  the  physical  condition  of  the  patients  bein-  better 
Se  I  for  their  eyolution.   But  lU-smelling  and  glutinous 
sweats  are  often  enough,  the  only  external  critical  action 
edi  bited  urine  loadectwith  salts  and  mucous  sometimes 
aSSmmm-ing  them.     BUious  diarrhcea  comes  on  from 
time  to  time  during  the  treatment,  but  rarely,  continues 
bD2  enough  to  make,  per  se,  a  decided  impression  on  the 
■-mirty  diathesis  and  disease.  ,  .  ,  ,  „r 

"  The^e  indications  of  the  mode  in  which  the  extremes  ot 
neryous  and  chalky  gout  should  be  managed,  leave  the 
Sment  Stbeforinof  diseasepartaking  of  both  suffi^^^ 
ob-rious,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  Much  all  indeed, 
depends  upon  the  tact  of  the  physician,  m  balancing  the 
-T^-motoms  which  demand  the  soothing  or  the  rousing  of 
'the  internal  fimctions,  and  the  most  perspicuous  and 
voluminous  ^vTiting  would  fail  to  impart  practical  acumen 
where  it  did  not  already  exist.  ,  7  i    ^.i  „ 

And  now  comes  the  question,  "  Is  gout  ciiraUe  by  the 
water-treatment  V  The  answer  of  most  writers  on  that 
treatment  has  been  in  the  loud  and  confident  affirmative 
I  a^Tee  with  them,  because  the  water  plan  is  a  naiiiraL 
fme°  and  aids  nature  in  her  efforts  ;  and  I  i^eheve  that 
./«•//  plan  which  restricts  its  aim  to  this  will,  sooner  or 
later  cure  maladies  that  are  not  organic  ;  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  work,  that  belief  is  accounted  for.  But  the 
r.ther  que.stion,  "  Has  gout  been  cured  by  the  water-treat- 
ment--cured  in  such  way  that  it  has  not  returned,  the 
ordinary  causes  of  diet  being  avoided camiot  be  answered 
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SO  confidently  in  the  affirmative.  Water-cure  books  talk 
of  "perfect  cures,"  and  in  very  short  spaces  of  time. 
But  as  I  desire  to  ■write  to  inform,  not  to  deceive  by 
exaggeration,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  my  experience 
ofi'ers  no  proof  of  such  cures  in  such  time.  In  short, 
truth  obliges  me  to  state,  that  not  one  case  of  gout  has 
been  cured  at  Malvern,  either  in  Mr.  Wilson's  or  my  own 
practice.  Acute  attacks  have  been  speedily  got  rid  of  by 
the  treatment,  and  w\i\\  the  great  advantage  of  not 
damaging,  but  rather  improving  the  viscera ;  these  attacks 
have  been  rendered  less  frequent,  weaker,  shorter,  and 
more  under  command ;  the  general  health  has  been 
improved  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and,  in  several  instances, 
the  life  of  patients  has  been  saved  by  rescuing  the  viscera 
from  the  gouty  seizure  :  old  chalky  concretions  have  been 
carried  oft',  and  the  use  of  joints  restored  ;  all  this  I  have 
efi'ected  by  applying  the  water  cure  to  gout,  and  it  is 
much  more  than  can  be  said  for  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment. But  to  satisfy  my  mind  as  to  the  certainty  of  cure, 
the  patient  who  had  previously  been  attacked  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  should  have  passed  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
months  without  any  attack  at  all,  his  mode  of  life,  mean- 
time, being  prudent  in  the  matter  of  diet,  but  not  levelled 
to  that  of  an  invalid  ;  he  should,  in  short,  be  able  to  pass 
the  time  mentioned  without  medical  treatment,  and  with- 
out gout.*  With  this  definition  of  cure,  I  do  not  believe 
that  gout  has  been  yet  cured  in  this  country,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  histories  imported  from  other 
countries,  if  so  tested,  would  be  foimd  correct.  I  have 
heard  that  Priessnitz  himself  confesses,  that  he  never 
cured  but  one  case  of  gout,  that  is,  eradicated  the  gouty 

*  On  the  26th  October,  1846,  I  received  the  foUowing  letter,  having 
reference  to  this  expressed  belief  of  mine  regarding  the  cure  of  gout. 
The  writer  is  a  gentleman  of  very  high  standing  in  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  London,  and  his  statement  is  pnblished  here  with  a  full 
conviction  of  its  correctness,  and  because  it  bears  testimony  to  the 
slvill  of  one  of  the  best  water-cure  practitioners,  Weiss.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  period  named  in  my  text — viz.,  twenty-lbur 
montlis,  is  precisely  that  in  which  another  attack  took  place,  and  that 
of  a  week's  duration  ;  showing  that  the  internal  gouty  irritation  was 
uot  entirely  subdued  at  that  time. 

ugir,— 1  observe  in  page  418  of  your  admirable  work  upon  the 
water  cure  tliat  you  state  yourbelief  that  no  patieulhasbeen  tlioroughly 
cured  of  gout  by  this  system,  and  that  'to  satisfy  your  mind  as  to  the 
certainty  of  cure,  the  patient  who  had  previously  been  attacked  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  should  have  passed  eighteen  or  tweuty-four  mouths 
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'iathesis.    The  fact  is,  that  to  do  so  requires  three,  frmr, 
r  tive  years,  not  so  many  viont/u^,  of  usskIuous  water- 
•:oatmeut,  careful  diet,  and  as  much  abseuc'S  from  meiita 
\ire  as  attainable;  and  Avho  are  they  who  wdl  aHord 
tliis  time,  attention,  and  selt-denial  \  i,„„.„c,o 
It  would  be  folly,  however,  to  avoid  a  treatment  because 
it  will  not  for  ever  root  up  your  disease  m  your  oato 
convenient  time.     Look  at  the  destructive  manner  in 
which  colchiciun  reduces  a  gouty  fit,  how  it  approximates 
the  attacks,  and  utterly  disorganizes  the  viscera  ;  and  then 
re^-ard  what  the  water  cure  is  capable  of  doing  botti 
■uniin^t  individual  attacks,  and  in  reduction  of  the  diathesis ; 
the  v-ital  parts,  meanwhile,  improving  under  its  operation 
e-tn  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  reasonableness  of  adopting  tlie 
latter  both  for  the  immediate  and  the  ultunate  purpose 
of  cure!   Life 'will  thereby  be  rendered  more  tolerable 
and  more  extended,  and  this  is  answer  enough  to  the 
puerile  question,  that  many  medical  men  have  put  regarding 
the  use  of  the  water-treatment ;  if  it  does  not  utterly  cure 
the  gout,  at  least  it  does  not  shorten  the  patient's  hfe,  as 
colchicum  does. 

Of  the  various  instances  of  gout  which  have  come 
before  me,  I  publish  the  following,  as  that  in  which  the 
water-treatment  effected  the  gi-eatest  amoimt  of  benefit, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

Case  XXVIIL— Nervous  and  Chalky  Gout. 

This  patient  came  to  me  in  December,  1844.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  gouty  attacks  for  twenty 
years  befure,  and  was  then  in  his  forty -ninth  year.  Ihe 

vrithont  anv  attack  at  all,  his  mode  of  life  meantime,  being  prudent  on 
the  matter  of  diet,  &c.,  he  should,  in  short,  be  able  to  pass  the  time  men- 
tioned -without  medical  treatment  and  withoiit  gout.'  Now,  this  is 
exactly  mv  case.  For  years  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from  gout,  and 
in  MaV,  l'S44.  in  a  feeling  of  despair,  I  placed  myself  under  Dr.  Weiss 
(at  tha't  time  the  medical  director  at  Sudbrook  Park)  ;  here  I  remained 
lor  nearly  four  months— namely,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end 
of  Angtist,  and  such  were  the  skill  and  attention  of  this  excellent  man, 
and  so'efficient  the  powers  of  the  water-treatment,  that  I  then  left,  as 
I  believed,  entirely  cured.  In  May  of  this  year,  however,  I  had  a 
slight  attack,  which  confined  me  to  the  house  for  one  week,  and  which 
1  got  rid  of  by  resorting  to  the  sitz  bath,  strong  perspirations,  &c.,  &c. ; 
indeed,  following  at  home  as  nearly  as  possible  the  mode  resorted  to  at 
Hndbrook.  I  beg  to  say,  also,  that  not  one  grain  of  medicine  of  any 
kind  have  I  taken  since  1  first  resorted  to  Sudbrook." — J.  H. 
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whole_  process  described  in  the  last  few  pages  had  taken 
place  in  this  instance,  and  under  tlio  auspices  of  colchiciiui 
the  paroxysms  had  Ijeeome  more  and  more  frequent,  until 
the  patient  passed  his  life  in  ahnost  one  unceasing  fit  of 
gout.  Witlial,  his  joints  had  become  almost  completely 
stiffened,  those  of  the  fingers  containing  several  chalk 
stones,  whilst  the  anlde  and  toe-joiiits  admitted  of  no 
bending  whatevei-,  and  he  walked  on  the  flat  of  his  foot. 
Between  this  pain  and  stifluess  of  the  joints,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  limbs  generally,  and  of  the  wliole  body,  the 
smallest  exertion  had  become  nearly  impossible.  When 
he  came  to  me  he  could  not  walk  fifty  yards,  and  then  he 
lifted  the  legs  by  means  of  the  loins,  and  with  infinite 
labour  and  slowness.  An  ascent,  however  small,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  His  general  health,  too, 
had  been  somewhat  giving  way  of  late,  and  he  felt  that  the 
colchicum  was  acting  as  a  slow  poison  on  his  frame.  This 
conviction  had  induced  him,  some  months  before  he  saw 
me,  to  make  a  trial  of  homoBopathy,  from  which,  however, 
he  derived  no  benefit,  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  its  application  ;  so  he  had  no  alternative 
but  the  old  poison,  which  he  took  up  to  the  time  of  coming 
to  Malvern. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  gout  in  this  case  had  been 
derived  from  a  paternal  source.  The  patient  himself  was 
of  opinion  that  lie  had  acquired  it  by  his  copious  libations 
of  bad  port  when  at  Oxford.  This  fact,  and  a  singularly 
happy  frame  of  mind,  which  never  flagged  in  cheerfulness 
even  in  the  midst  of  acute  pain,  were  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lymphatic  consti- 
tution, bloodless  skin  and  lips,  the  long  continuance  of  the 
disease,  and  the  prolonged  use  of  poisonous  medicines, 
were  opposed  to  the  prospects  of  benefit. 

Although  I  have  called  this  a  case  of  '^  nervous  and 
chalky  gout,"  the  latter  character  was  far  predominant ; 
the  nervous  character  being  only  exhibited  during  the 
intervals  between  bad  attacks,  in  the  rapid  passage  of 
pains  from  one  point  to  another,  without  any  fixed 
external  signs,  such  as  swelling  or  redness,  and  also  in 
frequently  being  confined  to  the  appearance  of  neuralgic 
pams  along  the  whole  course  of  the  legs,  arms,  or  loins. 
But  in  the  regular  paroxysms,  all  the  phenomena  were 
those  of  chalky  gout.  The  treatment,  therefore,  was  prm- 
cipally,  almost  entnely,  of  a  kind  to  suit  this  last.  The 
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sweating  process  was  eniiiloyed  from  the  commencement, 
and,  alter  some  time,  it  was  even  used  tM'ice  in  the 
.hiv  a  prokiiiijed  ookl  shallow  hath  succeeding  it.  The 
sitz  bath  M-as^also  ordered  for  half  an  hour  once  a  day. 
Cold  wi  mv  compresses  were  kept  in  constant  application  to 
the  feet,  ankles,  and  hands.  The  abdominal  compress  was 
constantly  Avoni,  and  the  patient  drank  from  ten  to  twelve 
tumblers  of  water  in  the  day.  The  diet  was  of  the  plainest 
kind,  and  included  only  three  or  four  ounces  of  animal 
iood  once  daUy;  no  warm  beverage  was  allowed.  After 
a  fortnight  of  this  treatment,  the  patient  was  attacked 
\Tith  one  of  the  most  severe  fits  of  gout  he  remembered  to 
have  ever  had.  The  pam  was  considerable,  and  for  some 
days  the  treatment  was  confined  to  tepid  spongings  of  the 
bodv,  hot  fomentations  of  the  belly  for  an  hour  night  and 
morning,  frequent  changes  of  the  compresses  to  the  joints, 
very  copious  water  di-inking,  and  restriction  of  diet  to 
gruel  and  boiled  rice.  The  fever  attendant  on  the  fii'st 
outbreak  of  the  gout  bemg  reduced,  the  sweating  process 
was  renewed  twice  a  day,  the  fomentations  were  used 
at  nisht,  and  all  the  other  measures  were  persisted  in,  the 
liu-ge  water  drinking  especially.  Nevertheless,  this  attack 
travelled  about  from  joint  to  jomt,  with  alternations  of 
nervous  pains  in  the  loms,  hips,  shovdders,  and  ribs,  tor 
nearly  a  month,  so  powerfully  had  the  water-treatment 
aided  the  natiu-al  efi'orts  of  the  viscera  to  throw  oft'  their 
irritation. 

Out  of  this  attack  the  patient  came  with  improved 
digestive  and  locolnotive  power;  a  load  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  from  his  system,  and  although  this  had  been 
the  most  severe  of  his  fits,  he  expressed  himself  delighted 
-with  the  healthful  sensations  which  succeeded  it,  compared 
with  those  that  had  followed  far  shorter  and  much  less 
painful  fits  in  which  his  old  drug  remedy  was  employed. 
In  fact,  this  long  and  severe  fit  and  its  subsecjuent  sensa- 
tions confirmed  the  patient's  confidence  in  the  treatment, 
quite  as  mucii  as  if  no  such  unpleasant  commencement  hail 
f»btained  ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  seven  weeks  in  Malvern, 
he  went  home,  with  the  resolution  to  continue  some  parts 
of  the  treatment  there.  He  did  so,  though  not  quite  so 
continuously  or  vigorously  as  he  had  done  here,  and  had 
no  gout  during  the  two  months  he  was  away.  Late  in  the 
.spring  of  184.5,  he  returned  to  Malveni,  and  went  vigo- 
rously to  work  witli  sweating,  douching,  and  sitz  baths, 
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■with  large  doses  of  water,  and  considerable  exercise :  for 
by  this  time  he  coidd  walk  miles  instead  of  yards.  In  a 
month,  gout  made  another  feeble  attempt  in  the  feet,  but 
disappeared  after  hoverinsj  for  two  days.  Dunng  the 
three  months  he  was  at  Malvern  on  this  occasion,  there 
was  no  other  sign  whatever  of  the  malady ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the' restoration  of  the  use  of  the  limb  was 
alto<Jether  astonishing.  From  being  unable  to  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  this  patient's  usual  exercise  before  break-^ 
fast  in  the  summer  of  last  year  was  to  walk  to  the  top  ot 
the  Worcestersliire  Beacon,  the  highest  of  the  Malvern 
rano-e,  not  by  taking  the  cut  zigzag  paths,^  but  by  ascend- 
ino-°straio-ht  on  end ;  and  he  descended  in  like  manner 
Looks  and  spirits  improved  in  the  same  proportion  and 
his  appetite  was  only  too  good;  his  digestion  excellent, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  his  sleep  sound 

Durinc'  the  first  visit  of  this  patient  to  Malvern,  and  foi 
some  penod  of  his  second  one,  the  skin  gave  evidence  of 
critical  action  in  the  shape  of  glutmous  sweat  of  a  strongly 
rurinous  odour:  and  this  was  secreted,  not  oidy  durmg  the 
sweating  process,  but  in  the  ordmary  exhalations  and  was 
perceptible  to  those  near  hun.  It  continued  for  three 
weeks  together.  No  critical  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
took  place:  but  inveterate  constipation  of  which  he  had 
for  years  been  the  victim,  was  completely  overcome  by  his 
water-treatment  at  Malvern.  . 

Like  all  other  Englishmen,  this  patient  not  having  any 
compulsory  occupation,  had  created  some,  which,  he 
tlTulht,  mnst  be  attended  to :  and  he  left  for  his  home  ui 
Sui"ey  in  J"ne  1845.  I  had  fears  for  us  firmness  ui 
contmuing  the  treatment,  and  in  avoidmg  the  causes  of  his 
mSy  He  was  not  cured,  although  he  was  m  the  high 
road  0  it,  and  woidd  still  be  cured  with  a  couple  of  years 
of  reat  nent.  The  follo^ving  letter,  however,  shows  how 
aLthei  fit  of  gout  was  thrown  out  by  the  viscera  and  it 
frverv  probable  that  several  such  would  be  elicited  ere 
ihe  'out?  disposition  was  exhausted.  BeWem  the  former 
tne  gouiy  »isp«  ,  wuoA  of  nearly  nine  months 

S  iSrervened.'  'TwdfakoTe  seen  that  4  fears  about 
SpS  sufficient  prudence  were  not  ^IWo^ded  a.s 
witness  "his  enjoyment  with  his  friends.  bo  ttiat  it  is 
no  marvel  that  gout  holds  its  ground  to  some  extent  sti  . 
Ye  if  Iver  a  caSj  of  gouty  disorder  was  cumble,  this  is  it. 
The  letter,  dated  in  January,  1846,  reports  thus  :- 
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"  I  continued  for  some  time  nearly  the  same  as  when  I 
left  Malvern,  not  making  fost  progress,  nor  yet  standing 
still ;  and  thus  I  went  ou  until  September,  when  the  gout 
seemed  determined  to  measure  its  strength  with  all-power- 
ful water.  The  attack  was  most  spiteful,  and  I  resisted 
it  manfully.  It  paid  a  visit  to  most  of  my  joints,  except 
tlie  knees. "  I  then  went  to  Boulogne  for  a  few  days,  and 
never  felt  better.  Of  course  I  was  somewhat  weak  m  the 
understanding,  but  as  to  gout,  it  was  cpiite  gone.  Occa- 
sionally, since  then,  I  have  felt  little  pains,  and  then  it 
seems  as  if  each  of  these  woidd  have  been  an  attack,  for 
they  come  ou  in  the  old  way,  but  the  fit  seems  spent  before 
gout  really  takes  place.  [The  truth  is,  the  visceral  gouty 
irritation  is  so  diminished  as  not  to  suffice  for  a  regidar 
attack ;  with  prudence,  it  would  be  altogether  worn  out.] 
I  sweat  every  morning  with  the  spirit  lamp;  the  whole 
process  sixty  minutes,  forty  of  which  are  of  actual  perspi- 
ration, dming  which  I  drink  five  large  tumblers  of  water. 
I  find  I  can  now  enjoy  myself  with  my  friends  as  much  as 
I  coidd  wish.  I  take  wine  only  now  and  then,  and  don't 
care  if  it  be  a  pint  or  so.  Indeed,  doctor,  you  have  pro- 
duced aU  you  led  me  to  expect,  and  I  am  very  gi-ateful  for 
it.  Life  is  to  me  quite  another  thing  ;  I  can  enjoy  it,  and 
instead  of  looking  forward  to  an  invalid  chair  and  crutches, 
I  am  the  wonder  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
persuade  my  invalid  friends  to  go  to  Malvern  ;  they  tell 
me  I  have  a  wonderfid  strong  constitution,  and  all  that 
nonsense.  [His  constitution  was  utterly  shattered  when 
he  came  to  INIalvern.]  Now  this  I  feel  more  than  anything 
—that  they  should  attribute  to  constitution,  what  is  entirely 
owing  to  your  skill  and  learning.  But  say  what  I  will, 
they  seem  detennined  to  die  in  their  ignorance — wilful 
ignorance  ;  and  serve  them  right  too,"  &c.,  &c. 

If  my  patient  would  but  become  a  teetotaler,  he  would 
never  feel  gout  again. 


§  3.  EHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

The  exposition  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  mala- 
dies which  occupy  the  two  preceding  sections,  renders  any 
pirf)longed  account  of  rheumatic  gout  imnecessary.  Par- 
taking of  the  external  characteristic  of  both  these  diseases, 
it  also  acknowledges  a  similar  internal  condition  :  there  is 
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the  Stomach  and  liver  ii-ritiition,  with  the  general  disorder 
of  nutrition  dependent  on  it.  Tlie  phase  of  vitsceral  irrita- 
tion, however,  differs  from  that  of  ordinary  gout,  inasmuch 
as  it  throws  itself  on  any  or  all  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the 
body,  of  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  joints.  It  also 
partakes  more  of  the  nervous  than  the  chalky  character  of 
gout.  _  On  the  other  hand,  the  rheumatic  character  is 
exhibited  in  the  fixation  of  pain  in  the  large  joints  and 
fasciae,  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  baro- 
metric, thermometric,  and  electric  infiuences,  and  in  the 
comparative  frequency  of  the  disease  as  an  accidental,  and 
rarity  as  an  hereditary  infliction. 

But  the  chief  point  to  ascertain  is,  not  what  to  designate 
the  disease,  but  what  stage  of  visceral  irritation  is  to  be 
treated.  As  I  have  said,  the  most  usual  is  that  which 
con-esponds  with  neirralgic  rheumatism.  The  difficulty  of 
treating  such  a  combination  will  be  readily  understood 
from  what  has  been  said  on  each  of  those  stutes.  In  fact, 
rheumatic  gout  is  a  trial  for  the  physician's  skill  and 
patience,  as  well  as  for  the  patient's  power  of  endurance. 
Sudden  feverish  attacks,  then  again  symptoms  indicative 
of  obstructed  rather  than  excessive  action,  incessant  sliift- 
ing  of  the  seat  of  pain,  and  variety  in  its  character,  render 
this  one  of  the  most  tedious  of  diseases  to  bear  or  to  treat. 
However,  the  treatment  must  turn  upon  the  fact  of 
obstruction  or  excessive  action,  the  rules  for  which  will  lie 
found  under  the  respective  heads  of  rJbewnatism  and  gout. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  wet-sheet  pacldng  is  the 
principal  remedy,  with  an  occasional  and  rare  sweating. 
In  other  cases,  again,  this  proportion  is  reversed,  and  the 
wet  sheet  is  used  only  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  down 
feverish  excitement.  In  both  sets  of  cases,  the  douche  is 
an  important  remedy,  and  is  employed  eitlier  as  a  tonic, 
when  the  wet  sheet  has  reduced  the  visceral  iiTitation  and 
left  the  body  low,  or  as  a  stimulant  in  aid  of  the  sweating 
in  its  action  of  rousing  obstructed  and  torpid  functions. 
Copious  water  drinking  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  except 
those  which  exhibit  a  fulness  of  the  head. 

To  be  of  permanent  benefit,  the  water-treatment  of 
rheumatic  gout  of  long  standing  should  be  continued  for 
at  least  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  months.  In  the 
course  of  my  practice,  I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  con- 
siderable relief  in  several  cases,  by  lengthening  the  period 
between  the  attacks,  and  by  shortening  the  attacks  them- 
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selves:  but  the  treatment  did  not  exceed  three,  four,  and 
six  mouths  iu  duratiou,  and  was  altogether  iuadeiiuate  as 
curat  ire  of  disease  of  seven,  teu,  and  twelve  years'  stauding. 
Still,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  rheumatic  gout  is 
])erfeotly  curable  by  the  water-treatment,  if  time  be  given 
for  it.  Indeed,  one  case  I  have  cured,  in  which,  from  tlie 
recent  date  of  the  disease,  and  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
less  time  was  required,  and  sufficient  time  M'as  afforded  tor 
the  thorough  operation  of  the  remedies.  The  patient  was 
only  thirty-two  years  old,  and  had  been  afflicted  only  two 
years  ;  so  that  by  the  brisk  and  persevering  action  of  the 
treatment  diu-iug  nearly  five  mouths,  on  a  toleral;)ly  good 
constitution,  the  pains  disappeared  altogether,  and  he  left 
Mirlvern,  having  an  understanding  with  me  that  if  they 
returned  he  was  to  inform  me.  It  is  now  eighteen  months 
since  that  time,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  patient  or 
his  complaints.  With  time  I  would  readily  promise  ciu-c 
in  much  worse  cases  than  this. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  LOWER  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. — 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EXCRETORY  ORGANS. 

Uses  of  excretory  organs — Erroneous  ideas  concerning  constipation- 
Actual  function  of  the  lower  bowel- — Kalionale  of  excretion — De- 
pendence of  constipation  on  the  nerves  and  circulating  systems — 
Constipation  with  sufiicient  and  with  insufficient  blood  iu  the  body 
— Tts  treatment  according  to  the  presence  or  want  of  blood — Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  piles — A  symptomatic  disorder — Connection  with 
obstruction  of  liver,  heart,  and  other  organs — Constipation  as  a 
cause — Danger  of  operations  for  piles — Treatment — Mode  of  origin 
of  functionary  dropsy — Action  of  the  kidneys  iu  it — Absurdity 
of  diuretics — True  aim  of  treatment — Patliology  of  skin  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic — iiationale  of  their  outbreak  and  suppression — 
Treatment, 

Commencing  with  the  diseases  which  assail  the  blood- 
making  organs — the  stomach  and  lungs — we  have  spolcen 
of  those  of  the  heart,  which  cu-culates  the  blood ;  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  regulates  its  circulation;  and  of  the 
limbs,  which  are  commanded  by  the  nervous  system.  It 
remains  to  speak  of  the  morbid  states  which  obtain  in 
certain  organs,  whose  ftmction,  as  regards  the  nutrition 
of  the  body,  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  They  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  body  by  eliminating  from  it 
matters,  which  if  retained  in  the  circidatiug  mass  of 
blood,  would  deteriorate  its  power  of  directly  nourishing 
the  viirious  organs  in  a  healthy  manner.  Thus,  the 
retention  in  the  blood  of  the  elements  which  form  the  f ayes, 
the  Krine,  the  sensible  and  insensible  j^ers-piration,  gives 
rise  to  the  most  formidable  as  well  as  the  most  tedious 
maladies  ;  formidable  in  their  acute,  and  sometimes  in 
their  chronic  form,  in  which  latter  they  are  always  more 
or  less  tedious.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
organs  which  carry  on  these  functions  are  the  colon,  or 
lower  bowel,  the  rectum,  the  kidneys,  and  the  slcin.    As  in 
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tlie  (^ase  of  other  or£;;uis  and  functions,  I  shall  only  s])eak 
of  those  wliieli  I  liave  treated  by  the  appliances  of  the 
water  cure. 


§  1.  DISEASES  OF  THE  COLON— CONSTIPATION. 

On  no  subject  of  medical  concern  is  there  more  mis- 
conception and  prejudice  among  the  laity,  than  on  that  of 
ihe  dcpuratory  office  of  the  bowels.  And  no  wonder ; 
■\^ithin  the  tirst  twenty-four  hours  of  mundane  existence 
;m  aperient  drug  is  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal, 
;md  that  irritative  action,  thus  commenced  is  looked  on 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  by  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  his  younger  years.  By 
the  time  he  has  reached  the  years  of  self-guidance,  the 
same  necessity  is  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  both  i'rom  the 
mental  habit,  and  from  the  organic  craving  of  the  lower 
bowel  itself,  for  the  daily  or  weekly  excitation  of  the 
aperient — a  craving  which  induces  a  sympathetic  one  in 
the  brain,  which  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  old  irritant 
is  applied  to  the  old  spot.  No  matter  how  perfectly  well 
the  person  may  be — appetite,  sleep,  spirits,,  walking  power, 
in  the  best  order,  no  pain  or  ache  present,  no  sense  of 
fulness  of  the  bowels ;  yet  is  he  haunted  by  this  vision  of 
constipated  bowels ;  all  must  go  wrong,  if  all  be  not 
idready  wrong,  unless  his  bowels  are  relieved ;  they  were 
open  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  for  a  year  past,  but 
not  ha^TDg  been  open  on  this  precise  day,  the  worst  must 
happen.  How  hard,  all  but  impossible,  it  is  to  drive  into 
the  understanding  of  patients  that  all  this  is  error,  every 
medical  man  of  physiological  education  can  say.  It  would 
seem  as  if  people  lived  to  have  stools,  and  not  had  stools 
to  live.  These  last  seem,  with  large  classes  of  English 
sfjciety,  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  earthly  existence,  the 
one  thing  of  never-fading  interest,  the  much-loved  object 
of  daily  and  hourly  solicitude ;  all  the  gigantic  efforts  of 
the  rea.soning  faculty,  all  the  empyrean  flights  of  the  ima- 
ginative faculty,  are  postponed  tor  the  elevating  function 
of  evacuating  the  bowels ! 

It  is  .sad  folly,  all  this  anxiety  about  the  bowels;  and 
much  of  it  is  at  the  door  of  the  patient  who  has  groMm  up 
in  it.  But  the  fault  is  also  shared  by  great  numbers  oi" 
the  lower  chiss  of  medical  men,  called  surgeon -apothe- 
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caries  who  either  do  not  know  the  physiological  merits  of 
tne  subject,  and  act  in  ignorance,  or  else  are  too  indolent 
steadily  to  resist  the  patient's  prejudice  for  the  patient's 
good  Ibese,  the  ordinary  attendants  of  so  many  fannlies, 
luiglit  do  much  to  abolisli  this  pestilent  and  intolerably 
stupid  habit  and  prejudice  of  purging  the  bowels- the 
parent  ol  so  many  diseases  which  shorten  life,  and  of  so 
many  more  which  render  life  scarce  worth  having.  To 
the  non-professional  readers  of  this  work  /  will,  at  least 
otter  some  explanations  concerning  the  office  of  the  colon, 
which  will  show  them  the  uselessness  and  harmfulness  of 
mtertering  wth  it,  and  also  how  the  natural,  unforced 
action  ot  the  bowels  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  harmful 
to  the  body. 

After  being  formed  out  of  the  food  by  the  offices  of  the 
stomach  and  lungs,  the  blood  is  passed  on  to  the  minutest 
blood-vessels  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  these 
vessels  the  great  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are 
earned  on—nutrition  depositing  the  solid  parts,  and 
secretion  the  liquid  and  gaseous.  But  all  the  solids,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  liquids,  are  only  deposited  from 
tlie  blood  for  a  time— their  status  quo  is  most  transitory. 
The  sohds  are  broken  down,  and,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
veins,  again  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the  circidating 
blood.  The  same  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  deposits  from  the  blood.  Every  particle  of 
brain,  bone,  muscle,  sinew,  &c.,  is  reliquefied ;  and  almost 
every  drop  of  mucus,  saliva,  halitus,  bUe,  &c.,  is  reabsorbed, 
and  recirculated.  The  chemical  elements  of  all  the  solid 
deposits,  and  of  all  the  secretions,  are  therefore  in  the 
blood. 

Now,  there  are  certain  of  these  secretions  whicli  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  carrjdng  off  from  the  circulating  blood 
chemical  compounds,  derived  from  the  breaking  do-mi  and 
reliquefaction  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  These  compounds 
are  called  nitrogenized,  nitrogen  being  the  element  they 
chiefly  contain.  The  elimination  in  question  is  efl'ected  in 
the  kidneys  by  the  secretion  of  urine,  a7id  in  a  j^ortion  oj 
the  colon,  by  the  secretion  of  the  stools. 

The  object  which  nature  has  in  the  secretion  of  tlie 
stools  is,  therefore,  to  rid  her  circulating  blood  of  matters 
which,  being  no  longer  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  nutii- 
tion  of  that  body,  would  interfere  with  it  if  retained  in 
the  blood. 
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This  is  so  true  that  tlicre  are  instances  in  wliioh  tlie 
colon  failing  to  secrete  the  feces,  the  skin  has  been  made 
the  point  of  elimination  to  a  most  disgusting  extent.  I 
have  myself  seen  several  persons  in  whom  the  exlialation 
from  the  skin  had  a  strong  fajcal  odour  from  this  cause. 
Moreover,  iuiy  one  in  ordinary  health  may  observe  that 
when,  from  any  cause,  a  smaller  quantity  of  stools  than 
usual  is  secreted,  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  is  passed,  and 
rice  frvm,  nature  ridding  the  blood  by  one  channel  when 
the  other  fails. 

The  fa!ces,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  just  as  gastric  juice  is 
a  secretion  from  the  same  membrane  of  tlie  stomacli,  the 
tears  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  glands, 
the  wax  from  that  membrane  of  the  outer  ear,  &c.  In 
short,  their  production  is  exactly  similar  to  tliat  of  any 
other  secreted  matter  of  the  body ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
are  secreted  for  the  pm-pose  of  being  tlirown  out  of  the 
body,  they  are  called  an  excretion  more  commonly  than  a 
secretion.  Here  I  would  remark,  as  I  have  done  in 
several  places  before,  on  the  mischief  of  dealing  with 
names  instead  of  acts.  Because  stools  are  c&\\&i\.  excrements, 
people  get  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  always  there, 
in  the  bowels,  to  be  passed  off,  and  mvst  be  passed  oft", 
without  the  shglitest  reference  to  the  other  efl'ects  of  the 
means  they  use  lor  Iiastcniag  the  excretion,  and  without 
asking  themselves  the  very  simple  question,  "  Whence 
come  all  these  ffficesT'  Yet  it  is  one  which,  properly 
answered,  woidd  have  prevented  many  a  mortal  malady, 
and  have  saved  a  world  of  mental  and  bodily  sufl'ering 
to  the  crowds  of  colocynth-eaters  that  are  to  be  found  in 
England. 

"Whence  come  the  fsecesl"  Unquestionably  from 
the  same  source  as  all  the  other  secretions  of  the  body — 
from  tlve  hlood;  from  the  blood  which  circidates  in  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  colon.  Sometimes,  there  are  portions 
of  undigested  or  indigestible  food,  such  as  the  skins  of 
fruits,  and  the  husks  of  oatmeal,  mixed  up  with  them, 
having  been  untouched  by  the  gastric  juice :  but  these 
are  adventitious,  and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  stools. 
Tlie.se  IjLst,  therefore,  being  secreted  from  the  blood,  must 
derive  their  quantity  and  quality  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  blood  at  the  time  distributed  in  the  lining  of 
the  coloiL 
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But  as  this  blood  circulates  in  blood-vessels  wliicli  owe 
their  vital  irritability  to  the  ganglionic  nervous  matter 
(see  page  4)  with  which  they  are  suijplied,  it  follows  that 
the  fecal  secretion  also  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  matter  in  question.  As  in  the  other  secretions 
of  the  frame,  the  first  influence  of  causes  is  upon  the 
ganglionic  nervous  matter,  wdiich  then  alters  the  contrac- 
tile action  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  colon,  this,  again, 
altering  the  quality  of  blood  in  that  part,  and  the  conse- 
quent secretions  from  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  secretin^  action  of  the  colon  depends 
•upon  the  quantity  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  the  quality  of 
the  nervous  agency  operating  upon  thevi. 

Now  suppose  that  a  man  has  a  large  quantity  of  good 
blood  in  his  wdiole  body,  there  will  be  amply  sufiicient  ibr 
the  purposes  of  secretion  in  all  parts  of  that  body — for 
the  fasces  among  the  rest.  Such  a  man  ought  to  have  his 
bowels  evacuated  once  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
of  between  five  and  six  ounces  of  faeces,  and  he  tvill  have 
them  so  evacuated  if  he  takes  sufficient  exercise,  does  not 
sleep  too  long,  avoids  irritating  articles  of  diet,  keeps  out 
mental  care  and  overtoil — if,  in  short  he  maintains  his 
ganglionic  nervous  system  in  order.  For  remark,  that 
when  he  does  uot  exercise  his  will  in  bodily  exertion,  when 
his  brain  sleeps  too  long,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
over-worked,  excess  and  congestion  of  blood  take  place  in 
it,  and  the  distribution  of  blood  is  rendered  unequal 
throughout  the  ganglionic  nervous  system — the  brain 
itself  representing  a  very  important  part  of  that  system, 
(see  page  4).  The  consequence  is,  that  blood  being  p>lus 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  minvs  in  the  mucous  and 
nervous  tissues  of  the  colon ;  the  secretory  power  of  that 
bowel  is  therefore  impaired  j  and^  tlve  pat%ent  is  consti- 
2Mted. 

Suppose  the  same  ftdl-blooded  person  to  eat  and  drink 
improper  things,  the  same  process  of  congestion  of  blood 
takes  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  which  took  place  in  the  brain  in  the  other  case, 
with  the  addition,  very  commonly,  of  the  brain  congestion 
as  well ;  the  distribution  of  blood  is  changed,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  colon ;  and  the  jKttient  is  constipated. 

The  causes  originating  in  the  brain,  and  those  wdiich 
begin  in  the  stomach,  wdiich  I  have  just  mentioned,  are  the 
ordinary  causes  of  indigestion,  and  thus  it  is  that  constipa- 
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tion  forms  an  almost  invariable  sjnnptom  of  tliat  malady 
iu  jiorsous  wlio  are  well  .supiilied  with  blood. 

But  why  do  the  bowels  become  constipated  in  those 
who  have"  not  sufficient  blood  in  the  body"?  Simply, 
because  they  do  not  possess  enougli  of  that  precious  liijuid 
for  the  purposes  of  hin/e  secretion.  Nature  cannot  afford 
it.  What  little  blood  tliere  is  iu  the  frame  she  concen- 
trates in  the  citadels  of  life — in  the  two  great  ganglionic 
centres — iu  the  brain  and  in  the  stomach — so  that  they, 
lit  least,  may  not  want  wherewithal  to  carry  on  the  two 
great  functions  of  nutrition  and  sensation..  She  thus 
deprives  the  outer  skin  of  its  blood  and  perspiration,  and 
the  inner  excreting  skin  of  the  colon  of  its  blood  and 
stools ;  and  we  find  many  a  lean,  pale,  dry-skinned  individual 
;ilso  a  costive  one.  If  such  a  man's  bowels  are  opened  once 
in  two  or  thee  days,  it  is  cjuite  enough  ;  his  blood  cannot 
ajfor-d  more  ;  he  would  he  injured  if  he  h  ad  more.  If,  with 
this  general  deticieucy  of  blood,  the  brain  be  congested  by 
care,  indolence,  &c.,  or  the  stomach  by  improper  food,  this 
concentration  of  blood  in  either  of  those  organs,  and  this 
witlulrawal  of  it  from  the  colon,  are  increased,  and  consti- 
pation of  the  most  inveterate  character  is  established. 

We  are  therefore  in  condition  to  state  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  feeces  are  secreted  from  the  blood  which  circulates 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  imder  the  control  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves  distributed  thereto. 

2.  Oau.ses  which  operate  upon  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  as  it  exists  in  the  brain  or  about  the  stomach,  so  as 
to  concentrate  blood  in  those  parts,  diminish  the  secretion 
of  faces  by  withholding  from  the  colon  a  sufficient  supply 
of  blood  for  the  pui-pose. 

_  3.  Con.stipation,  therefore,  depends  upon  an  unequal 
distribution  of  blood,  to  the  detriment  of  the  colon,  which 
is  not  suliiciently  supplied. 

4  Such  unequal  distribution  may  occur  in  a  body  loell 
supplied  with  blood,  in  consequence  of  irritations  of  the 
brain  or  stomach.  And  it  occurs  in  a  body  that  is 
deficient  in  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  the  economy 
which,  in  such  deficiency,  concentrates  blood  in  the  organs 
most  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual— the  brain  and 
stomach. 

Now,  let  US  take  the  instance  of  the  constipation  which 
takes  place  in  a  man  whose  frame  is  possessed  of  a  good 
supply  of  blood,  and  see  how  the  ordinary  mode  of  relief 
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by  drugs  fulfils  the  aim  of  cure.  The  purgative  drug  acts 
mst  01  all  upon  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  entire  diges- 
tive canal  irritating  them  and  inducing  au  augmented 
quantity  of  blood  m  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane (see  page  12,  et  seq.).  The  increased  mass  of  blood 
m  vessels  which  have  lost  their  tone  after  the  first  stimu- 
lation of  tlie  purgative  is,  of  necessity,  attended  with 
mcreased  secretions  throughout  the  canal.  Among  these 
secretions  are  the  faces  ;  the  colon  is  stimulated  wth  the 
rest  ol  the  canal,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
simple  mucus  does  not  form  the  greater  part  of  what  should 
be  the  real  jtecal  secretion  ;  for  organs  that  are  forced 
never  give  out  natural  secretions.  Still,  the  end  of  pass- 
mg  somethmg  out  of  the  bowels  has  been  gained,  and  the 
whole  man  leels  better.  But  when  all  is  over,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  1  Violent  stimu- 
lation of  both  has  been  followed  by  extreme  exhaustion  of 
both ;  and  as  the  morbid  congestion  of  the  stomach  and 
upper  organs  of  digestion  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  con- 
stipation (by  withholding  blood  from  the  colon),  the  cb-ug 
which  has  attracted  siitticient  blood  into  the  colon  to  cause 
faecal  secretion,  has  also  drawn  more  blood  into  the  sto  ■ 
mach,  where  too  much  already  existed  in  a  congested  state. 
It  has,  in  fact,  inveterated  the  constipation  of  tlie  lower 
organs  of  digestion,  by  inveterating  the  congestion  of  the 
upper  organs.  Hence  the  weil-known  fact,  that  after  a 
pm-gative,  the  bowels  are  more  bound  than  ever  ;  and  the 
more  strong  the  cb-ug,  the  more  obstmate  the  bowels  after 
its  operation.  Hence,  too,  the  gro\ving  necessity  for  more 
powerful  drugs  and  doses  :  tlie  cause  in  the  stoniach  being 
rendered  more  intense  by  each  succeeding  one.  To  talk  of 
curing  constipation  by  such  means,  is  like  the  proposal  to 
extinguish  fire  by  poui'ing  oil  on  it :  it  never  was  so  cured, 
and  never  zvill  he. 

All  this  applies  when  the  brain,  congested  by  care  and 
other  mental  disturbances,  acts  as  a  cause  of  constipation ; 
for  it  only  acts  in  such  a  manner  by  producing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  basis 
of  constipation.  Of  course,  when  both  brain  and  stomach 
are  implicated,  the  bowels  are  still  more  unmanageable. 
You  never  see  anxiety  produce  constipation  alone  :  some 
signs  of  indigestion  are  always  there  as  well. 

In  the  other  instance  of  constipation,  in  persons  who 
are  deficient  in  blood,  the  results  of  purgative  medicines 
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are  still  more  futile  as  iTi':;ir(ls  euro,  and  still  more  hurtful 
as  re.sanls  the  general  condition  of  the  body.  For  only 
consider,  that  whilst  Nature  is  hoarding  up  the  little  blood 
she  has,  iu  her  most  vital  parts,  for  their  functional  sup- 
poi-t,  your  physio  is  forcing  that  blood  to  an  expenditure 
on  ftwal  and  other  intestinal  secretions  which  must  further 
reduce  its  quantity,  and  therefore  increase  its  congestive 
concentration  about  the  stomach  and  brain  ;  besides  fur- 
ther reducing  the  source  whence  the  fffices  come.  You 
thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  decrease  the  blood  that  is 
to  supply  the  stools,  and  inveterate  the  mal-distribution 
which  deprives  the  colon  of  it.  How,  in  the  name  of  ordi- 
nary reason,  is  constipation  to  be  cured  ^  It  never  was  so 
cured,  and  neve?-  u'ill  be. 

No  ;  he  who,  in  treating  constipation,  has  only  the  colon 
in  his  mental  vision,  will  be  sure  to  miss  cure  altogether. 
Direct,  forcible  evacuation  from  that  bowel  is  all  he  will 
think  of :  he  will  neither  take  hints  from  antecedent  and 
accompanj-ing  conditions  of  other  organs,  nor  look  towards 
the  future  state  of  them,  nor  even  of  the  colon  ;  and  the 
event  will  be,  that  the  colon  is  no  better,  and  the  other 
organs  worse.  That  is  the  history  of  all  cases  treated  by 
medicine.  And  as  the  constipation  increases  with  the 
increase  of  disorder  in  the  upper  organs  of  digestion,  so 
these  last  involve  other  parts  in  their  morbid  sympathies, 
until  the  patient  becomes  a  mere  bundle  of  diseased  and 
painfully  acute  sensations,  the  ganglionic  nerves  through- 
out every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  partaking  of  the 
irritation,  which  took  its  rise  in  those  of  the  brain,  or 
stomach,  or  both. 

The  treatment  of  constipation  by  the  means  of  the 
water  cure  proceeds  on  the  two  states  of  body  above 
alluded  to.  In  both  states — in  the  state  of  sufficient  as 
well  as  of  deficient  blood — there  is  disorder  of  the  nutritive 
nervous  system,  and  consequent  disorder  of  circulation, 
exhibited  in  congestive  uritation  of  the  brain,  and  the 
upper  organs  of  digestion. 

This  congestive  irritation  occurring  in  one  whose  supply 
of  blood  is  good,  is  to  be  met  by  all  those  appliances  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  too  active  vitality  of  any  organ  or  set 
of  organs.  With  a  full,  strong  pulse,  good  amount  of 
animal  heat,  and  capability  of  walking,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  employing  the  wet  sheet  packing  and  shalloAv 
bath  once  or  twice  a  day.    Hot  fomentations  at  night 
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should  also  be  used.  The  compress  should  be  worn  day 
and  night.  These  means  have  the  eflect  of  Lrinf;ing  the 
blood  congested  in  and  about  the  stomach,  towards  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  thus  making  a  diversion  in  favour 
ot  the  colon.  But  whilst  the  uritation  in  the  upper  organs 
IS  being  thus  counteracted  on  the  skin,  there  should  be 
eftbrts  made  to  draw  blood  down  to  the  otetructed  colon, 
and  to  re-establish  the  equUibrium  of  the  visceral  circula- 
tum.  This  is  done  by  sitz  baths,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
persons  at  present  under  consideration,  should  be  cold,  and 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  minutes'  duration  ;  friction  of 
the  belly  with  the  hand  bemg  practised  for  some  ]3art  of 
the  time.  The  effect  of  these  baths  is  secondary  ;  the  first 
shock  of  the  cold  causing  vehement  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  all  the  parts  immersed  in  it,  to  be  foUowed 
by  their  as  great  relaxation.  In  this  state  of  relaxation, 
they  admit  more  blood  into  their  calibre  ;  and  from  this 
augmented  influx  of  blood,  augmented  secretion  may  be 
expected.  ^  By  this  process,  also,  the  irritative  congestion 
of  the  brain  is  relieved,  that  organ  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  upper  digestive  organs.  Thus,  whilst  tlie  paclcing, 
fomentations,  and  compress,  are  relieviiig  the  nervous  and 
circulating  excess  of  the  stomach  by  inducing  a  nervous  and 
circulating  excess  on  the  skin,  the  sitz  baths  are  striving 
to  coax  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
and  fix  it  in  the  colon  ;  and  sooner  or  later  this  is  sure  to 
be  etiected. 

The  wet  sheet,  however,  requires  to  be  used  with  dis- 
crimination. If  you  go  on  packing  too  vigorously  or  long, 
you  induce  so  great  an  activity  of  the  skin  as  to  interfere 
with  and  diminish  the  secretorial  activity  of  the  colon.  In 
fact,  some  such  process  occurs  more  or  less  in  the  early 
part  of  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  constipation.  Patients 
who  have  heretofore  managed  to  pass  a  small  quantity,  at 
least,  of  ffeces  every  second  or  third  day,  pass  none  at  all 
for,  j)erhaps,  five  or  six  days  after  commencing  the  water 
cure  ;  and  this,  because  the  applications  to  the  whole  skin 
have  roused  its  action  much  more  quickly  than  the  sitz 
baths  could  rouse  that  of  the  colon.  But  this  must  be  tole- 
rated, and  readily  may  be  borne  by  the  patient ;  the  very 
wet  sheet  effectually  prevents  the  feverish  disagTceables 
which  would  arise  from  prolonged  constipation  uuder  ordi- 
nary cu'cumstances.  No  harm  can  come  from  bound  boweh' 
so  long  as  the  patient  is  using  the  water-treatment ;  I  have 
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known  a  full-blooded  person  go  fifteen  days  without  a 
fieeal  evacuation,  and  witliout  the  smallest  drawback  of 
any  kind  from  it ;  and,  after  all,  he  passed  but  little,  the 
skin  having  been  eminently  active  all  the  time.  Mean- 
time, the  great  curative  end  is  behig  gained — that  of 
restoring  the  balance  of  circulation  in  the  viscera,  by 
reducing  the  nervous  and  circulating  irritation  in  the 
digestive  organs.  But  when,  from  the  indications  of  the 
pulse,  tongue,  heail,  and  locomotive  energy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  irritation  is  reduced,  it  behoves  to  suspend 
the  wet  sheet  altogether,  even  although  the  bowels  should 
not,  as  yet,  have  freely  opened  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  is 
mostly  the  case.  Independent  of  the  tendency  of  the 
visceral  irritation  to  tlirow  itself  on  the  skin,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  treatment  iuduces  a  tumult 
of  the  organic  nervous  system,  by  which  that  system  is 
disabled  from  directing  its  energies  towards  tlie  colon  with 
decided  vigour.  This  is  tlie  case  so  long  as  the  wet 
sheeting  is  fretjuently  used,  and  it  must  be  so  used  until 
active  initation  is  subdued.  That  ett'ected,  what  is  next 
to  be  done  ]  Omit  tiie  packing,  reduce  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  dnmk,  and  confine  the  treatment  to  one  cold 
shallow  batli  in  the  morning,  and  two  sitz  baths,  each  of 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  the  day,  wearing  the  compress  as 
before.  The  cold  spinal  washing  for  five  or  eight  niiuutes, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  is  here  applicable,  and  may  be  used 
at  the  latter  part  of  each  sitz  bath.  It  acts  well  by 
dispersing  the  congestion  in  the  spinal  cord,  which  so  often 
attends  constipation.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  this 
comparative  rest  of  the  body,  the  bowels  seldom  fail  to 
commence  their  oflice,  gradually,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
and  permanently.  It  may  have  rec[uired  many  weeks  of 
packing  to  bring  the  body  to  the  state  when  it  is  expe- 
dient to  disconthme  that  process  ;  but,  that  once  attained, 
you  are  quite  certain  of  ha^dng  the  command  over  the 
malady. 

During  all  this  period  of  packing,  fomenting,  and  sitz 
baths,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drank  follows  the  same 
rule  a-s  they  do.  Whilst  these  processes  are  in  active 
operation,  the  quantity  of  water  sliould  be  rather  con- 
siderable—say ten  or  twelve  tumblers  in  the  day,  five  or 
.si^x  of  which  may  be  taken  before  breakfast  whilst  walking. 
Nor  is  this  quantity  too  great,  although  tliere  be  plenty  of 
blood  in  the  frame  ;  the  skin  and  kiduej's  carrying  oft'  the 
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major  portion  of  it  under  tho  urgency  of  the  treatment. 
But  when  tJiu  fomentations  and  paclcings  are  discontinued 
or  abated,  the  quantity  of  water  should  also  be  reduced  to 
five,  six,  or  seven  tumblers.  For  it  should  be  remembered 
that  water-drinking  rouses  the  organic  tunudt  above 
alluded  to,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  quell  that,  the  with- 
cb-awal  of  the  water  materially  helps  that  end.  Again  and 
again  I  have  seen  the  bowels  obstinately  bound,  so  long 
as  large  doses  of  water  were  taken,  and  only  give  way  on 
the  reduction  of  the  quantity  by  one  half,  or  even  more. 
The  reason  for  this  is  ]ilaui  enough  from  what  precedes, 
and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  note  to  those  writers  and  practi- 
tioners who  give  "the  more  the  better,"  for  a  rule  of 
water-drinldng  to  their  patients. 

Exercise  should  be  considerable  throughout  the  treat- 
ment, as  aiding  in  the  removal  of  the  internal  congestive 
state,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  malady.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  the  atonic 
congestion  of  the  head  heretofore  treated  of  (see  page  267), 
and  which  is  so  commonly  connected  with  constipation. 
Such  patients  should  walk  moderately,  and  eke  out  the 
amount  of  exercise  by  gentle  riding  on  horseback. 

The  diet  should  be  rather  of  the  farinaceous  than  the 
animal  kind.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  large  fiecal 
evacuations  accompany  the  use  of  vegetable  diet.  But  I 
have  remarked  that  this  only  applies  to  constipation  in 
persons  of  sufficient  blood ;  and  it  is  of  such  I  am  now 
speaking.  Yet  as,  under  the  treatment  laid  down,  the 
waste  of  the  body  is  much  quickened,  it  is  not  well  to 
allow  it  to  proceed  to  positive  depletion  and  enfeeblement ; 
and  therefore  I  have  generally  found  it  best  to  order 
animal  footl  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  wherebj' 
the  Idnd  and  quantity  of  blood  are  maintained  sufticiently 
for  the  body's  strength  and  secretions,  but  not  sutiieiently 
for  the  maintenance  of  local  mitation.  In  vegetable  diet 
I  do  not  here  include  "brown  bread,"  so  commonly 
employed  as  aperient  food  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  objection- 
able as  an  irritant  of  the  stomach  and  the  whole  canal, 
and  thus  claims  rank  with  di'ugs  ;  the  proof  of  which  is, 
that,  when  discontinued,  the  bowels  cease  to  act,  just  as 
they  woLdd  on  the  mthdrawal  of  rhubarb  or  colocjmth. 
Any  action  of  the  bowels  which  is  to  be  relied  upon  for 
permanency,  7nmt  he  the  result  of  their  natural,  ejforts, 
with  plain  food  of  a  non-irritating  chai'acter.    With  any 
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i-ther  kind  of  food  you  have  only  ii  Jorced  action,  which 
ceases,  of  course,  as  soou  as  the  forcing  agent  is  with- 
.hiiwu.  Lot  constipated  patients  inwardly  digest  this 
a>domatic  truth,  together  with  the  "  brown  bread  they 

arc  eating.  .       .       ^    c  i- 

Such  is  the  general  outline  ot  treatment  ot  cases  ol 
constipation  in^persous  of  sufficient  blood,  in  whom  the 
object  is  to  cUstribute  that  blood  better,  by  reducing  local 
con^'estious  of  it  consequent  on  irregular  distribution  ol 
or^'anic  nervous  power.    But  not  unfrequently  this  mal- 
distribution has  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  obstructton 
that  is  to  sav,  the  blood  has  fixed  in  the  upper  organs  of 
ihcestiou,  or  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  sufficiently  to 
oppress,  obstruct,  and  prevent  their  full  action,  the  organic 
nerves  being  also  oppressed  in  their  function  (see  under 
"  Mucous  Indigestion '0.    This  is  a  state  of  things,  which, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  would  infallibly  lead  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  waste  over  supply  of  blood,  and  then,  upon 
that,  would  come  constipation  with  deficient  blood  ;  for 
digestion  and  blood-making  cannot  go  on  with  obstructed 
function  of  the  great  organs  alluded  to.    Many  patients 
come  to  the  water-treatment  in  this  stage  of  constipation, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  tedious  to  treat ;  for  you  have 
to  rouse  the  obstnicted  organs  to  action,  and,  after  that, 
cause  a  proper  distribution  of  blood.    Besides  which,  as 
some  active  u-ritation  often  accompanies  obstruction,  that 
has  to  be  removed  ffi-st  of  all.    Take  the  case  of  a  man 
with  all  the  signs  of  obstructed  liver,  atonic  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  cognate 
condition  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  those  parts,  but 
whose  yjulse,  tongue,  and  nervous  symptoms  evidence 
some  active  irritation  besides.    It  would  be  necessary  to 
reduce  this  last  by  a  moderated  employment  of  the  pack- 
ing, &c.,  recommended  in  the  constipation  of  all  full- 
blooded  persons.    Having  done  this  sufficiently  to  render 
a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  safe,  it  is  well  to  employ 
sweating  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  according  to  the  amount 
of  obstruction  ascertained.    The  cold  shallow  bath  in  the 
momin'.',  the  douche  at  noon,  and  the  sitz  bath  in  the 
afternoon,  should  be  used  daily,  and  all  of  them  for  a 
con.siderable  time,  with  due  deference,  of  course,  and  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  douche,  to  the  condition  of  the  head. 
If  this  be  full  and  excitable,  the  long  sitz  bath  must  take 
the  place  of  the  douche.    In  that  case,  too,  a  sweat  once 
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a  week  is  as  much  as  can  be  bome ;  and  the  wet-slieet 
packing,  as  a  soothing  and  lowering  process,  comes  into 
requisition.  Still,  with  all  drawbacks,  it  must  be  steadily 
kept  in  view  tliat  obstruction  is  to  be  overcome,  and  so 
soon  as  the  stage  appears  clear,  the  stimulus  of  sweating, 
douching,  copious  water  di-inldng,  and  strong  exercise, 
should  be  applied  vigorously.  Under  the  operation  of 
these,  the  liver  makes  eflbrts  to  resume  the  integrity  of 
its  function,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  to 
give  out  more  of  its  secretions,  and  of  a  better  quality.  But 
these  eflbrts  are  not  made  without  considerable  nervoiLS 
disturbance ;  the  ganglionic  excitement  of  the  parts  dis- 
ordering the  fimctiuns  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Hence,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  bowels,  there  is 
nausea,  heartburn,  bitter  and  acid  risings,  vomiting  of  bUe 
and  mucus,  giddiness,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  distiu-bed 
sleep,  and  excessive  ii'ascibUity — all  of  which  vanish  one 
fine  day  with  a  copious  fascal  discharge.  The  rationale  of 
this  I  need  not  repeat.  However,  it  is  generally  wise  and 
necessary,  in  this  case,  too,  to  do  as  I  before  said ;  that  is, 
to  modify  or  suspend  altogether  for  some  days  the  activity 
of  the  treatment,  so  as  to  allow  the  organic  tumult  thus 
aroused  to  be  directed  more  particularly  towards  the 
colon ;  otherwise  you  may  have  excessive  action  of  the 
sldn  or  of  the  kidneys,  the  colon  remaining  meantime 
comparatively,  if  not  absolutely  torpid.  Sometimes  few  or 
more  of  the  signs  of  disturbance  arise  and  subside  again 
after  a  few  days  without  any  visible  result ;  and  this  may 
happen  three  or  four  times,  at  varied  intervals,  before  the 
final  and  satisfactory  outbreak  of  secretions  takes  place. 
Eemark  also,  that  this  last  is  not  absolutely  necessary :  the 
obstructed  organs  may,  and  not  unfrequently  do,  undergo  a 
gradual  change  under  the  operation  of  the  treatment,  wth 
very  trifling  constitutional  pertm-bation,  but  with  a  more 
distant  result. 

When  there  is  congestion  of  the  hrain  and  spinal  cord, 
in  addition  to  the  obstruction  of  the  visceral  fimctions  just 
mentioned,  the  treatment  is  rendered  more  tedious  and 
complicated  :  but  the  general  indications  of  it  are,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  those  detailed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, clue  reference  being  made  to  tlie  head,  as  occasion 
may  require.  Upon  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  on  "  Congestive 
Fulness  of  the  Head."   Constipation  allied  with  this 
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condition  of  tlie  braiu,  is  the  form  of  tlie  maLacly  usually 
met  with  in  toilint;  men  of  care  and  sorrow— a  suthciently 
lar>'e  class  in  British  society.  How  to  remove  the  toil,^ 
care,  ami  sorrow,  is  here  a  question  wduch  mvolves  that  or 
cure  -  for  the  brain  couoestion  ^^'ithout  doubt  mamtains 
that 'of  the  digestive  organs  by  the  strict  sympathy 
between  the  two  points.  Every  painful  thought  ui  the 
brain  reverberates  on  the  ganglionic  centre  of  digestion; 
but  irlso  every  irritation  m  the  latter  tells  upon  the  bram  m 
a  manner  which  renders  each  thought  more  painfid  than  it 
woidd  otherwise  be.  The  treatment  I  have  given  certainly 
reduces  the  digestive  irritation,  and,  in  that  manner, 
diminishes  the '  painfulness  of  thought.  Meanwhile,  the 
necessity  of  absence  from  the  scenes  of  excessive  toil  or 
anxiety,  which  the  water  treatment  properly  followed 
entails',  and  the  whole  rule  of  life  under  the  water  regime, 
tend  materially  to  withdraw  that  part  of  the  cause  of  con- 
stipation which  is  to  be  found  in  congestive  u-ritation  of 
the  bram.  And  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  that  the  water 
plan  is  the  only  one  which  combines  withdrawal  of  irrita- 
tion from  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera ;  for,  although 
watering-places  do  frequently  help  the  h)ad  oft'  the  mind, 
their  di'ugged  waters,  assisted  too  often  by  piU  and  potion, 
as  frequently  help  to  lay  it  on  again.  These  hills  and 
breezes  of  Malvern  do  soothe  the  mind,  and  this  water  of 
Malvern  does  not  irritate  the  viscera. 

We  come  now  to  the  treatment  of  the  constipation  which 
attends  bloodlessness,  and  the  diminution  of  the  blood- 
making  power.  This  is  a  more  tedious  process  than  when 
there  is  sufficient  blood  in  the  body;  for  you  have  not 
merely  to  effect  a  better  distribution  of  blood,  but  to  7nake 
it ;  you  have  to  place  the  nutritive  nervous  system  in  a 
condition  to  produce  the  best  digestion  of  food,  out  of 
which  to  form  the  best  blood.  Once  rouse  the  blood- 
making  orgaiLs  to  active  function,  and  you  have  the  secre- 
tor>-  function  of  the  colon  under  orders.  But  until  you 
do  this,  it  is  useless  to  expect  fteces,  and  foolish  to  dread 
the  absence  of  tliem,  and  still  worse  folly  to  attempt  to 
ff/Tce  their  presence  hy  medicinal  means.  It  is  perfectly 
a-stounding  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  patients  of  this 
self-evident  truth ;  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  long-continued  and  periodical  irritation  of 
the  digestive  canal  by  purgatives,  has  accustomed  the  brain 
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to  tlie  reception  of  that  irritation,  until  it  has  become 
necessary  to  it  at  certain  intervals ;  and  that  when  the  brain 
receives  it  not,  in  consequence  of  withliokling  the  purga- 
tive, an  uneasy  sensation  is  produced  there,  begetting 
anxious  thoughts  on  the  subject;  just  as  the  withdrawal  of 
a  dram  at  a  certain  time  in  the  day,  renders  the  drunkard's 
brain  and  mind  fidgety  until  he  gets  it.  Yet  wiU  any  one 
pretend  that  the  dram  should  be  given  1  Should  not  the 
drinker  be  taudit  to  bear  the  present  and  passing  dis- 
agreealDle  for  the  sake  of  the  future  and  lasting  good] 
And  so  in  this  matter  of  constipation,  the  patient  must 
fight  against  the  imagined  necessity  for  fajcal  evacuation ; 
he  must  resist  the  sensations  sent  up  from  the  viscera, 
because  without  such  effort,  he  will  never  get  his  bowels 
into  natural  and  regular  action.  Every  dose  of  physic  he 
takes  is  reducing  his  blood-maldng  power  by  further  dis- 
ordering the  parts  in  which  that  power  resides,  and  there- 
fore rendering  more  distant  the  prospect  of  cure.  He 
must  be  taught  that  no  possible  harm  can  arise  from  the 
inaction  of  the  bowels,  because,  in  truth,  they  have  nothing 
in  them.  Say  that  feverishness  would  arise  %  But  the 
appliances  of  the  water-treatment  are  especially  adapted 
to  keep  that  down,  even  were  there  excess  instead  of 
deficiency  of  circulating  blood  in  the  body.  The  patient 
must  begin  the  self-denial  of  physic  at  some  date  or  other 
if  he  desires  to  be  cured— the.  shortest  date  is  the  wisest, 
both  for  himself  and  his  physician.  Therefore  the  absolute 
peremptory  abstinence  from  all  purgatives,  is  the  first  step 
in  the  treatment  of  constipation  tvith  deficient  blood.  In 
the  other  kind  of  constipation,  a  dose  now  and  then  to 
satisfy  the  mental  craving  may  be  unwise,  but  in  the  kind 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  it  mai-s  altogether  the  curative 
aim  to  take  aiiy.  You  may  continue  the  water  cure  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then,  taldng  a  dose  of  purgative,  you  have 
thrown  away  those  fourteen  days— you  have  to  begm 
again  de  novo.  I  have  seen  this  folly  perpetrated  several 
times.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  accumulated  bulk  of 
stools  that  the  lower  bowel  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  irritated  to  contract  and  expel  them,  in  the  siune 
manner  that  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  must  accumulate 
in  the  bladder,  before  this  last  contracts  upon  and  expels 
it.  But  whence  is  a  large  bulk  of  faeces  to  come  every  day, 
or  even  every  second  or  third  day,  when  there  is  too  little 
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blood  in  the  bodv.  Let  constipiited  people  in  this  plight 
of  body  be  eonteii'ted  to  wait  until  euough  is  secreted  to 
opeu  the  bowels.  ,  ,.  , 

Hiuiu-'  come  to  a  dear  imderstanding  with  the  patient 
on  this  uKitter,  we  need  not  refer  to  the  colon  at  all  but 
bend  attention  on  the  organs  which  minister  to  blood- 
makin"     We  nuist  reduce  irritation  in,  and  give  tone  to 
the  nutritive  nerves  of  the  organs  which  digest  food ;  and 
we  must  put  into  healthy  play  the  organs  which  digest 
au-— the  lungs  to  mt ;  for  out  of  abundant,  wdl-dig;estea 
food  and  plenty  of  pure  atmosphere,  good,  nutritious  blood 
is  obtained.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  of  constipation 
there  is  little  or  no  active  feverish  irritation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  attended  ^^^th  'quick  pulse,  &c. ;  therefore,  it  is 
not  often  that  the  lowering  processes  of  the  water  cure  are 
demanded.    Nevertheless,  I  have  generally  found  mode- 
rate fomentations  over  the  bowels  with  moderately  hot 
water,  for  half  an  hour  at  bed-time,  useful;  it  aids  in 
dispersing  that  abdominal  congestion  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as°  characteristic  of  bloodless  frames.    If  there  be 
signs  demanding  wet-sheet  packing,  it  should  be  practised 
ca°refuUv,  with  a  towel  only  at  first,  increasing  the  size  of 
the  damp  envelope  with  the  amount  of  active  in-itation. 
The  compress  should  be  worn  and  freshened  with  water 
after  each  meal.  Beyond  these  means  the  treatment  should 
be  of  a  graduated  tonic  Hnd.     Reaction  is  weak  in  such 
bodies,  and  if  your  external  means  are  too  suddenly 
powerful,  you  do  n(3t  get  reaction,  and  therefore  you 
augment  the  congestion  of  the  internal  parts;  you  load 
with  more  blood  parts  which  are  oppressed  by  what  they 
already  have.     Accordingly,  carefid  friction  with  the 
dripping  sheet  .should  be  usecl  twee  or  thrice  a  day;  and 
in  some  delicate  persons  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  it 
wrung  out  of  warm  water.    By  degrees,  to  be  regidated 
by  professional  observation,  we  get  on  from  the  dripping 
sheet  to  the  shallow  bath,  to  the  sitz  bath,  and  to  the 
douche  at  length.    But  in  the  course  of  this  progress,  we 
are  often  stopped  by  the  exigencies  of  the  frame,  which, 
urged  by  the  stimulus  of  the  treament,  is  apt  to  get  into 
some  nervous  confusion,  the  rather,  as  it  is  emerging  from 
a  bloodless  state—but  a  few  days  of  rest  disperses  this. 
A1.S0  a  little  feveri.shness  may  get  up,  which  the  darnp 
towel-packing  ami  fomentation  soon  put  doAvn.    When  in 
the  sitz  bath,  vjet  friction  of  the  abdomen  should  be  used ; 
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and  dry  friction  of  that  part  and  of  the  spine  and  limts  is 
likewise  of  great  benefit. 

In  the  progress  of  tliese  means  the  appetite  for  food  is 
sure  to  increase — sometimes  long  before  the  digestive 
power  can  keep  pace  with  it.  This  must  be  looked  to  and 
corrected :  since  it  is  not  from  wliat  a  man  swallows,  but 
from  what  he  digests,  that  blood  is  made.  But  when 
no  disagi-eeables  attend  the  gratification  of  the  growing 
appetite,  a  liberal  diet  of  the  food  which  has  the  gTeatest 
amount  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  bulk,  is  admissible  and 
desirable.  Meat,  therefore,  may  be  taken  at  breakfast  and 
dinner ;  and  for  vegetable  matter,  bread,  maccaroni,  rice, 
and  the  white  haricot  are  the  best — all  other  being  bulky 
and  comparatively  innutritions.  Out  of  such  articles  of 
diet,  treated  by  a  strong  digestion,  good  and  sufiicient  blood 
is  sure  to  be  made. 

Water  needs  not  to  be  largely  drunk  in  this  kind  of  con- 
stipation ;  indeed  large  doses  rather  increase  the  malady, 
by  augmenting  the  waste  which  goes  on  by  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  As,  however,  cold  water  is  a  generator  of 
appetite,  sufficient  should  be  taken  for  that  end,  and  two 
tumblers  an  hour  or  so  before  each  meal,  followed  by  a 
walk,  will  answer  the  pm'pose.  When  reaction  becomes 
greater,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and  exercise  increases, 
the  water  may  also  be  augmented,  because  when  blood  is 
being  vigorously  made,  it  is  an  object  to  quicken  the 
chemico-vital  changes  of  the  frame,  and  thus  substitute 
fresh  and  rich  blood  for  that  poor  fluid  which  had  pre- 
viously circulated. 

As  regards  exercise,  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  food 
taken  and  digested.  At  the  outset,  when  the  body  is  poor, 
the  waste  by  exercise  should  be  as  smaU  as  is  compatible 
with  causing  reaction  of  the  different  processes  of  the 
water-treatment  employed.  The  reason  for  its  increase 
simultaneously  and  proportionately  ■nath  that  of  the  food 
and  water  taken,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  last  paragraph.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  well  to  mark  that  the  unceasing  walking  and 
working  which,  with  some,  is  made  an  essential  of  the 
water-treatment  of  constipation,  is  not  applicable  in  this 
species  of  that  disease,  and  may  often  be  injurious  by 
increasing  the  congestion  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  sj-stem 
of  the  brain  and  viscera. 

Constipation,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  is 
rather  a  symptom  of  disease  in  other  orgims  than  of  the 
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colon  itself.   In  short,  it  attends  the  great  majority  of  the 
maladies  treated  of  in  the  precedmg  chapters  ot  this  Part 
-maladies  which  aU  depend  origmally  and  essentially  on 
tUsordered  fimction  of  the  nerves  of  the  upper  or  primary 
ore.ms  of  digestion.    But  it  is  most  notably  and  invariably 
•I  ^vmptom  of  the  different  kinds  of  indigestion,  of  diseased 
duodenum,  of  apoplectic  and  congestive  fulness  of  the  head, 
ofmraUms,  of  nervous  headache,  and  of  rheumatism  in 
tin  these'instances,  the  constipation  has  been  removed,  but 
it  -would  be  supei-Huous  and  impertinent  to  give  tliem  as 
cases  of  constipation  cured.  Yet  is  the  power  of  the  water- 
treatment  over  that  symptom  forcibly  exlubited  m  such 
cases  •  for  it  often  yields  when  the  other  signs  of  tic  or 
rheumatism,  it  may  be,  are  not  subdued.    The  patients  who 
come  to  be  treated  for  constijMtion  alone  are  those  who 
are  sufferincr  from  nervous  indigestion,  and  more  or  less 
congestion  oi  the  head,  but  who,  because  they  can  eat  and 
sleep  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  any  part  of  them  but 
the  lower  bowel  can  possibly  be  at  fault  m  the  business. 
Hence  if  I  were  to  give  cases  of  constipation  which  i  have 
cured  at  Malvem,  I  should  be  repeating,  for  the  most  part, 
the  details  of  cases  of  nervous  indigestion,  or  ot  chrome 
congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  this,  too,  would  be  unnecessary. 
I  shall  therefore  only  mention  in  a  few  detached  sentences, 
the  results  of  treatment  in  several  cases  wherein  the 
■prominent  symptom  of  disease— that  for  which  the  patients 
came  to  be  treated— was  constipation. 

1.  IMiss  M.,  aged  50.  Thin  in  frame,  but  full  of  blood, 
larf e  strong  pulse,  good  appetite,  some  distress  after  eating. 
Had  taken  aperients  three  and  four  times  a  week,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  Cured  in  eleven  weeks.  Reme- 
dies: fomentations,  towel-packing,  compress,  sitz  baths. 
Six  tumblers  of  water  daily. 

2.  Dr.  M.,  aged  52.  Bilious,  hyi^ochondriacal,  care- 
worn ;  but  -Rath  abundant  blood ;  appetite,  with  distress 
of  head  after  eating.  Had  taken  large  doses,  and  subse- 
quently homeopathic  doses  of  aperients,  constantly  for 
five  years.  Cured  in  three  weeks.  Remedies  :  packing  in 
the  wet  sheet,  fomentations,  sitz  baths,  compress.  Eight 
tumblers  daily.  n  i 

3.  Mr.  R.,  aged  46.  Emaciated,  wretchedly  small  and 
.slow  pulse,  bloodless,  subject  to  intense  headaches,  all  the 
result  of  severe  mercurial  courses  eight  years  previously. 
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Had  taken  strong  purgatives  all  those  years.  Cured  in 
fourteen  weeks,  after  going  ten  days  without  evacuation. 
Eemedies :  fomentations  and  frictions  at  first ;  subse- 
quently, towel-packing,  sweating,  sitz  baths,  douche,  com- 
press. Four  tumblers  of  water  at  first ;  ten  and  twelve  at 
last. 

4.  Miss  H.,  aged  45.  Spare  frame,  large  strong  pulse, 
good  appetite,  some  distress  after  eating,  liver  somewhat 
swollen.  Had  taken  violent  purgatives  every  day,  and 
often  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  for  fifteen  years.  Cured 
in  a  month.  Eemedies  :  fomentations,  wet  slieet  packing 
and  sitz  baths  ;  then  wet-sheet  pacldng,  sweating,  sitz 
baths.  Five  or  six  tumblers  in  the  commencement ;  ten 
and  twelve  at  the  last. 

5.  Sirs.  L.,  aged  46.  Vivid  circidation,  but  not  much 
blood,  good  appetite,  acidity,  heartburn,  flatulence.  Drugs 
for  the  bowels  three  times  a  week  for  many  years.  Cured 
in  five  weeks.  Remedies  :  fomentations,  occasional  towel- 
packing,  sitz  baths,  compress.  Four  and  five  tumblers 
daily. 

6.  Miss  C,  aged  20.  Full-blooded,  monthly  illness 
stopped,  bad  headaches,  good  appetite,  flatulence.  Iron 
and  piu-gatives  in  combination  since  her  sixteenth  year. 
Cured  of  constipation  and  suppressed  menses  in  seven 
weeks.  Remedies :  assiduous  wet-sheet  packing,  long 
sitz  baths  and  compress  ;  then  douche  and  long  sitz  baths. 
Ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  tumblers  daily. 

7.  Miss  C.,  aged  29.  Spare  body,  small  rapid  pulse, 
anxious  mind,  appetite  small,  distress  after  eating.  Had 
taken  purgatives  ten  years,  twice,  thrice,  and  latterly,  seven 
times  a  week.  Cured  in  fom-  months.  Remedies  :  fomen- 
tations, towel-packing,  wet  and  dry  frictions,  compress  ; 
then  wet-sheet  packing,  occasional  sweating  or  rather 
heating  in  blankets,  long  sitz  baths,  compress.  Five  tum- 
blers of  water  at  first ;  subsequently,  as  many  as  ten. 

These  skeleton  cases  ^vill  suffice  to  show  the  general 
plan  upon  which  the  treatment  of  con.stipatiou  is  under- 
taken, and  the  residt  as  to  time.  In  this  particular  of 
time  I  have  always  found  gi'eat  caprice  in  individuals, 
especially  in  those  who  have  a  good  supply  of  blood. 
Cases  which,  from  their  long  standing  and  peculiar  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  gave  no  gi-ound  for  hoping  a  speedy 
cure,  were  sometimes  the  soonest  to  yield  to  the  treat- 
ment.   The  converse  was  occasionally  the  fact,  but  not 
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nearly  so  frequently.  Generally  speaking,  those  cases  are 
the  most  curable  hi  which  vegetable  purgatives  have  been 
taken  ;  where  merciu-y  has  been  much  used  as  an  aperient, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  bowels  is  great.  It  is  also  gi-eater  in 
females  thim  males.  Constipation,  when  there  is  also 
more  or  less  jialsy  of  the  limbs,  is  the  most  obstinate  of 
all ;  the  stimulus  of  nervous  influence  which  proceeds  from 
the  spinal  cord  and  bram  to  the  bowels  being  deteriorated. 
I  apprehend  that  it  is  this  which  renders  the  bowels  of 
young  femdes,  whose  monthly  illness  is  either  too  scanty 
or  excessive,  so  obstinate  ;  the  womb  sends  irritative  sym- 
pathy to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  interferes  with  the 
nervous  stimulus  which  the  latter  organ  ought  to  i^romul- 
gate  to  the  viscera.  The  same  reason — namely,  the 
irregular  influence  of  the  cerebral  organs — causes  difficulty 
in  curing  the  bowels  of  those  whose  brauis  are  the  subject 
of  anxious  cares,  harassing  difficiUties,  and  incessant  mental 
occupation;  the  "  dum  ilia  messorimi"  are  as  nothing  to 
some  of  these  reapers  in  the  fields  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, forensic  acuteness,  or  political  ambition.  The  loftiest 
aims  of  the  most  active  mind  lead  to,  and  are  often  marred 
by,  torpid  bowels  !* 

♦  Since  sending  the  above  section  of  this  chapter  to  the  press,  I  have 
perused  a  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  a  recently  published  work  by 
Dr.  E.  Johnson,  entitled  "  The  Kesults  of  Hydropathy."  The  author 
there  speaks  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  ffeces  are  a  secretion,  as  one 
which,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  been  propounded  by  any  previous 
writer,  nor  entertained  by  any  medical  man  with  whom  he  has  con- 
versed." I  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  latter  circumstance.  Medical  men 
of  good  physiological  education  (not  your  "  Hall  and  College  "  men, 
and  surgeon-apothecaries),  may  say  that  the  quality  of  the  food  intiu- 
ences  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  freoes,  as  it  assuredly  does  ;  but 
I  never  heard  one  who  did  not  regard  the  excrement  of  the  bowels  as 
a  secreted  matter,  even  though  it  might  be  mi.xed  with  the  ckbris  of  the 
food.  And  as  regards  the  written  authorities,  I  may  quote  my  late 
learned  and  lamented  friend.  Dr.  John  Fletcher  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
sixteen  years  ago,  I  remember,  used  to  speak  of  the  fajces  as  a  secre- 
tion of  the  colon  ;  and  in  his  admirable  work  on  Physiology,  published 
in  183o,  says,  at  page  121,  "  the  stools,  which  are  not,  as  I's  commonly 
supposed,  merely  the  residual  parts  of  the  aliment,  but  a  proper  secre- 
tion from  the  follicles  of  the  large  intestines  and  again,  at  page  127, 
alludes  to  the  stools  as  among  the  follicular  secretions.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  conceded,  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  anticipated  in  this 
doctrine  regarding  the  fa;ces.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  idea,  when 
advancing  the  same  in  the  above  pages,  that  I  was  uttering  anything 
which  was  new  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  know  auglu 
of  physiology. 
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§  2.  HiEMOEEHOIDS  OE  PiLES 

Are  symptomatic  of  obstructed  function  in  some  other 
organ.  Most  frequently  some  obstacle  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  the  liver  is  the  cause.  Bilious 
persons  are  amongst  the  most  subject  to  this  disease.  The 
mass  of  blood  from  the  whole  abdomen  ought  to  pass 
freely  through  the  liver;  but  when  any  cause  obstructs 
the  passage,  the  blood  gi-avitates  towards  the  lower  parts 
of  the  canal,  and  congestion  of  blood  takes  place  in  the 
vessels  of  the  rectum.  This  congestion  of  blood  induces 
mflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  rectiun,  with  heat 
and  pain  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  internal  or  blind  jtHes. 
The  same  inflammation  sometimes  ends  in  the  deposit  of 

In  the  same  work,  Dr.  Johnson  announces  that  "Constipation  is 
not  a  disease  of  the  bowels,  nor  indigestion  a  disease  of  the  stomach," 
and  proceeds  to  state  that  they  are  diseases  of  the  brain,  because 
mental  causes  operate  in  their  production.  But  mental  causes— fright 
for  instance — also  operate  in  the  production  of  looseness  of  the  bowels ; 
yet  it  would  sound  strange  to  say  that  "  diarrhoea  is  not  a  disease  of 
the  bowels,  but  of  the  brain."  The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Johkson  only 
announces  what  any  educated  physician  has  knomi  for  a  long  time — 
namely,  that  disordered  function  of  the  brain  does  in  many  instances 
act  as  a  great,  though  not  sole,  cause  of  ditoidered  function  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  the  announcement  will  be  more  startling  to 
the  lay  reader,  than  new  or  true  to  the  medical  one.  But  a  reference 
to  the  same  learned  authority  above  quoted.  Dr.  Fletcher,  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  noveltii  of  the  idea.  At  ]iage  393  of  his  "  Pathology," 
indigestion  is  spoken  of  as  "  produced  probably  by  the  minor  sympa- 
thetic stimulus  exercised  on  the  stomach  by  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  the 
inadetjuate  conveyance  of  this  requisite  stimulus  by  the  nervus  vagus," 
— tins  "nervus  vagus  "  being  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  likens  to  the  wires  of  the  "  London  and  Bristol  "  electric 
telegraph,  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  passage  of  diseased  sensation 
from  the  brain  to  the  stomach.  But  all  this  was  known  long,  long 
ago  ;  every  care-worn  Englishman  can  tell  you  that,  if  he  had  no  care, 
he  should  digest  well  enough.  Indigestion,  however,  comes  on  loithozit 
care  or  mental  irritation  of  any  sort;  of  what  organ  is  it  a  disease 
tlien  f  Truly,  it  is  then  due  to  excessive  or  bad  stimulus  of  aliment, 
whereby  the  stomach  becomes  inflamed,  pours  out  bad  secretions,  and 
is  dj'speptic  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  "  indigestion  is  not  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  but  of  food  ;"  as,  in 
the  case  of  mental  care,  that  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  but  of 
the  brain.  The  trutli  is,  there  is  a  nervous,  and  an  intlanimatory  or 
mucous  indigestion,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  preWous  part  of  this  volume ; 
both  are  often  connected  with,  and  exasperated  by,  disordered  brain 
function,  but  both  are  not  the  less  diseases  of  the  stomach.  The 
astonished  patient  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  contrary  doctrine, 
even  though  it  were  more  startling  and  more  novel. 
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ricshi/  substance,  which  protnules  around  the  e(l(jc  of  the 
iuius,  and  is  uot  sore  except  wiicn  tlie  digestive  oryans  are 
feverish  from  any  cause ;  or  the  congested  iieiiii;  of  the 
rectum  simply  swell  anil  protrude,  with  heat,  pain,  swell- 
ing, ;md  ofttimes  U ceding ;  whence  these  piles  are  often 
denominated  "bleeding." 

Constipation  is  commonly  said  to  be  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  }}iles.  It  is  tar  more  frequently  only  a  concomi- 
tant of  them,  and  both  aelcnowledge  the  same  origin  in  the 
upper  organs  of  digestion.  Both  also  ai'knowiedge  the 
same  existing  causes— sedentary  liabits  with  hard-working 
brains,  miproper  diet,  especially  hot  condiments,  fat,  and 
alcoholic  liquors,  which  materially  affect  the  circulation 
through  the  liver.  It  is  true  that  the  long-continued 
retention  of  fieces  in  the  lower  gut  may  tend  to  excite 
intiammatory  action  in  the  rectum,  an"d  thus  produce 
internal  piles  ;  but  the  rectum  must  be  beforehand  dis- 
posed to  inilammation  by  the  ijresence  of  a  great  quantity 
of  congested  blood,  else  the  fajces  would  not  induce  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  called  piles. 
Besides,  as  I  have  shown,  it  most  commonly  happens  that 
constipation  does  not  imply  the  retenticm  of  fceces  at  all  in 
the  lower  bowel,  but  only  their  non-secretion  there.  This 
is  always  the  case  in  persons  of  bloodless  frames  ;  yet  piles 
are  common  enough  in  such  persons.  Moreover,  the  pain, 
heat,  itching,  &c.,  of  piles  constantly  correspond  with  the 
sj-mptoms  of  increased  or  decreased  irritation  and  obstruc- 
tion in  the  liver,  as  a  superficial  observation  will  demon- 
strate. 

Further,  /^iYes  are  almost  invariably  found  in  those 
affected  with  organic  disease  of  the  hearty  asthma,  and 
pulmonary  cormmiption.  In  all"  these  complaints  the  liver 
IS  gorged,  obstructed,  and  very  often  swollen,  and  the 
pas.iage  of  the  abdominal  blood  through  it  impeded.  The 
phy.siological  rationale  of  this  need  not  be  given  here  :  the 
fact  IS  mdubitable.  Piles  are,  therefore,  symptomatic  of 
those  disea.ses,  although  resulting  more  immediately  from 
derangerl  liver. 

Piie.s  have  a  wonderful  connection  with  the  circulation  of 
blood  m  the  brain.  They  generally  first  appear  towards 
middle  age,  at  the  time  when  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
of  blood  toward.s  the  head.  But  besides  this  tendency, 
the  cau.scs  of  dyspep.sia  and  disordered  liver  have  usually 
produced  their  etiect  of  that  age.    The  cuiLseciuence  is, 
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that  whilst  the  stomach  and  liver  disorders  (see  the  sec- 
tions on  those  subjects)  are  gi-adually  filling  the  liead  with 
Woocl,_tiieir  obstructed  function  is  causing  congestion  and 
UTitation  in  the  rectum.  This  irritation  acts  as  a  counter- 
agent  to  tliat  which  is  going  on  in  the  head,  and  when  the 
head  is  at  the  worst,  the  rectum  will  be  found  to  be  most 
quiet,  until  the  disorder  of  the  rectum  is  reduced  by 
bleeding  from  the  piles,  when  the  head  is  straightway 
relieved.  The  practice  of  artificial  bleeding  of  the  anus 
by  leeches,  proceeds  upon  this  well-lalo^^'n  sympathy 
between  the  rectum  affected  with  piles  and  the  brain.  But 
the  same  knowledge  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently 
deterred  medical  practitioners  from  the  habit  of  taking  off 
hiBmorrhoidal  tumours  either  by  the  knife  or  ligatm-e— 
a  dangerous  practice.  Again  and  again  I  have  seen 
instances  in  which  the  amputation  of  piles  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  months,  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years,  by 
apoplectic  seizure  in  the  head ;  the  pain,  giddiness,  and 
confusion  of  that  part  having  been  considerably  aggravated 
in_  the  interval  between  the  surgical  operation  and  the 
seizure.  Counteracting  as  their  presence  and  their  occa- 
sional relief  by  bleeding  is  to  the  head,  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  avoiding  all  that  can  diminish  such  agency  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  should,  when  the  brain  is  full,  rather 
strive  to  bring  on  a  fulness  of  the  piles,  which  shall  tend 
towards  bleeding  and  consequent  relief  to  the  upper  organs 
of  digestion  and  to  the  brain. 

The  purely  symptomatic  character  of  piles  renders  theii- 
Treatment  subservient  to  that  of  the  organs  and  the 
condition  which  originate  them.  Those  organs,  as  I  have 
said,  are  the  upper  organs  of  digestion,  and,  notably,  the 
liver,  and  that  condition  one  of  congestion  and  obstruc- 
tion. Very  much,  therefore,  of  the  treatment  of  the 
hajmorrhoidal  state  is  to  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Indigestion  and  Liver  Disease,  and  the  repetition  here  is 
unnecessary.  The  chief  indications  are,  firstly,  to  reduce 
active  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  liver  if  it  exists,  and 
this  is  done  by  wet-sheet  packmg,  fomentations,  the  com- 
press, moderate  water  drinking,  and  low  diet ;  secondly, 
to  remove  obstruction  of  function  in  the  aforesaid  organs, 
either  when  it  exists  alone,  or  after  the  reduction  of  active 
irritation  by  the  means  just  mentioned  ;  and  this  is  done 
by  sweating,  the  douche,  large  quantities  of  water,  pro- 
longed shallow  baths,  good  amount  of  food,  and  great 
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exercise  ;  and,  thinl///,  to  draw  blood  down  and  fix  it  in 
the  rectum  ;  and  tliis  is  done  by  prolonged  sitz  baths.  In 
some  cases,  all  these  indications  require  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  all  the  processes  of  the  water-treatment  require  to  be 
employed  in  succession,  or  as  symptoms  arise.  In  other 
cases,  the  two  latter  indications  only  demand  attention, 
and  these  are  the  most  tedious  cases.  In  every  instance, 
however,  the  gi'eat  object  is  to  induce  such  a  constitutional 
excitement  as  shall  bring  about  a  critical  eftbrt  of  the 
upper  organs  of  digestion,  to  throw  their  disordered  action 
on  the  skin  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  lower  bowel  on  the 
other.  As  a  consequence  of  this  eflbrt,  the  piles  are  for 
a  time  considerably  aggravated  by  the  treatment  ;  but 
unless  they  were  aggravated,  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
relieve  themselves  by  bleeding,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
which  at  length  abolishes  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  rectum,  which  is  tlie  basis  of  their  existence. 
But  inasmuch  as  chis  aggravation  and  bleeding  are  indi- 
cative of  a  critical  effort  made  by  the  stomach  and  liver, 
these  last  are  also  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  their 
malady  cured  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  rectum. 
And  when  the  stomach  and  liver  irritation  is  subdued,  the 
head,  no  longer  receiving  morbid  sympathies  thence,  also 
ceases  to  fill  with  blood.  Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
all  these  processes  of  relief  must  be  natural  acts  ;  they 
must  be  results  of  the  whole  system  striving  natitrally  to 
save  vital  parts  by  the  agency  of  parts  less  essential  to  life  ; 
otherwise  the  relief  obtained  is  transitory  and  fallacious. 
Leeches  applied  to  the  anus  relieve  the  rectum,  and, 
through  it,  the  upper  digestive  organs  and  tlie  head,  Jor 
a  time  ;  but  as  they  do  not  and  cannot  cure  the  mischief 
about  the  Hver  and  tlie  stomach,  that  mischief  soon  fills 
the  rectum  again  on  one  hand,  and  the  head  on  the 
other. 

I  look  upon  piles  as  one  of  the  maladies  in  which  the 
water-cure  is  infalliljle,  except,  of  course,  where  they  are 
connected  with  organic  disease  of  tlie  heart,  incurable 
(Mthma,  and  pulmoiiary  consum/ption  ;  as  also  when  they 
co-e.xist  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver.  In  this  latter 
ca.se,  though,  they  may  be  considerably  palliated  by 
sweating  and  the  sitz  bath,  and  their  fulness  relieved  for 
a  period.  In  all  the  other  cases,  where  irritative  and 
congestive  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  alone  at 
the  foundation  of  the  disorder,  piles  are  perfectly  curable. 
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But  it  must  not  be  denied  they  are  tedious  in  their  progress 
towcards  cure.  Months,  not  weeks,  of  treatment  are  requi- 
site. Even  when  tliey  have  existed  only  for  a  year  or  two, 
it  requires  three  or  four  montlis  of  active  treatment  to 
get  rid  of  them.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  arc  the 
result  of  an  mterual  state  of  mischief  of  long  previous 
existence,  whicli  state,  and  not  the  piles,  retpiires  to  be 
treated.  Another  reason  is,  that  piles  are  most  commonly 
the  disease  of  persons  of  slow  circulation,  and  therefore  of 
slow  re-active  energy,  upon  whom  any  treatment  would 
act  but  gradually.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
are,  by  their  local  irritation,  a  source  of  continued  discom- 
fort, or  even  tortirre,  and  that,  by  their  sympathetic  con- 
nection with  the  brain,  they  are  a  source  of  actual  danger 
to  the  mtegrity  or  life  of  the  brain,  the  wisdom  of  under- 
going, and  steadily  pursuing,  the  only  treatment  that  can 
cure  them  cannot  be  doubted.  I  give  very  briefly  a  case 
of  them,  which,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  is  one  of  the  most 
speedily  cui-ed  of  those  which  have  come  imder  my  care  at 
Malvern. 

Case  XXX. — Internal,  or  Blind  Piles. 

The  patient  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  had  been 
tronblecl  with  the  pain,  heat,  and  bearing-down  feeling, 
which  attend  internal  piles,  lor  nearly  four  j'ears.  The 
faeces  evidenced  by  their  calibre  the  swelling,  and  the 
sharp  pain  in  passing  them  showed  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  rectum.  There  was  always  more  or  less  tenesmus 
after  a  motion,  and  occasionally  a  little  blood  would  follow 
it.  Tightness,  giddiness,  confusion,  and  sometimes  severe 
pain,  had  possession  of  the  head,  but  alternated  much  in 
degree.  He  had  led  a  dissipated,  and  subsequently  a 
sedentaiy  life,  having  in  the  ibrmer  state  nndergone  two 
mercurial  courses,  wliich,  with  abundance  of  alcoholic 
drinks  of  all  kinds,  had  made  considei'able  inroads  on  the 
integrity  of  his  digestive  organs.  The  ilisorder  of  these 
organs  disinclined  him  for  bodily  exertion  ;  he  became 
sedentary,  but  did  not  take  better  care  of  his  digestives, 
although  he  was  now  prudent  in  the  matter  of  strong 
liquors.  Under  these  circumstances  he  became  puffy  and 
yellow,  and  gave  other  unequivocal  signs  of  gorged  liver. 
Headaches  became  more  frequent,  and  at  length,  after  a 
year  or  more  of  these  symptoms,  the  rectum  began  to 
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exhibit  the  si!:cus  described  .above.  He  came  to  me  after 
uearlv  four  ye';u-s'  trial  of  various  purgatives  and  local  ap- 
plications. "He  luul  no  idea  that  the  head  and  piles  were 
in  svuipathy,  and  m  fact  applied  to  me  rather  about  his 
head  than  his  rectum,  the  disorder  of  which  was  told  inci- 
dentally. It  was  plain  to  me,  however,  that  piles  were  at 
the  root  of  his  head  sensations,  and  I  accordingly  treated 
tJitin. 

He  was  first  packed  in  the  wet  sheet  every  morning  for 
an  hour,  ^vith  the  cold  shallow  batli  and  atfusion  on  the 
heacL  At  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  again,  he  took  a 
cold  sitz  bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  gradually 
extended  to  half  an  hour  each  time.  He  drank  about  six 
timiblers  of  water  in  the  day,  wore  the  abdominal  compress 
day  and  night,  and  took  a  great  amount  of  exercise.  His 
diet  was  of  vegetable  matte'r,  except  on  three  days  in  the 
week,  when  he  took  some  meat.  When  the  head  was 
very  bad,  his  feet  were  rubbed  in  cold  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  And  twice  or  thrice,  when  the  tongue  was 
dr\-,  the  pidse  hard,  and  the  head  more  than  usually  tight, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  were  fomented  with  flannels  and 
hot  water  for  an  hour  at  bedtime. 

This  plan,  continued  for  three  weeks,  took  away  the 
feverish  sj-mptoms  which  announced  the  acute  form  of 
stomach  and  liver  irritation,  as  well  as  those  which  arose 
from  the  heat,  swelling,  and  pain  of  the  rectum.  This 
done,  the  object  was  to  draw  blood  dow wards  towards 
the  rectum.  The  packing  was  given  up  as  a  regular  ap- 
plication ;  the  shallow  bath  in  the  morning  was  continued ; 
but  the  sitz  baths  were  extended  to  forty-five  minutes 
each.  A  compress  was  applied  constantly  to  the  anus,  and 
this  tended  materially  to  keep  dow^l  the  heat  and  pain  of 
that  part.  StUl  the  sitz  baths  caused  blood  to  accumidate 
in  the  lower  gut,  and  this  sometimes  aroused  some 
general  feveri.sh  symptoms,  which  two  or  three  wet-sheet 
packings  .subdued.  The  bowels,  at  the  outset  hard,  be- 
came more  ea.sy  in  their  action ;  but  the  faeces  Avere  pale, 
and  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine  showed  the  torpid  state  of 
the  liver.  In  the  fifth  week  of  treatment,  I  therefore  gave 
him  a  couple  of  sweatings,  and  repeated  them  in  the 
seventh  week,  keeping  a  cold  cloth  round  his  head  whilst  in 
them.  Tliis  materially  altered  the  character  of  the  fteces, 
and  relieved  the  head  eventually,  though  it  tried  it  at  the 
moment.    Persisting  in  all  the  above  treatment  for  five 
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■weelcs  more,  external  piles  began  to  protrade,  which  ia  a 
weelt  or  ten  days  began  to  bleed,  at  first  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  only  once  in  two  or  three  days,  but,  after  a  time, 
daily  and  freely.  The  relief  to  the  head,  however,  dated 
from  the  first  few  drops  that  were  given  out ;  all  that  was 
needed  to  relieve  the  symptoms  being  a  bond  fide  critical 
action,  which  these  few  di'ops  of  blood  evidenced. 

From  this  date  the  patient  went  steadily  on  towards 
amendment,  the  pain  of  the  rectum  disappearing  with 
the  free  flow  of  the  blood,  just  as  that  of  the  head  had 
done  with  the  smaller  loss.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  weeks 
of  treatment  the  piles  had  altogether  gone,  and  it  only 
remained  to  employ  tonic  treatment  to  make  up  for  the 
blood  that  had  been  lost,  and  to  put  his  general  system 
into  better  order;  which,  indeed,  had  been  in  some  mea- 
sure effected  during  the  treatment  for  the  piles.  I  should 
mention  that,  when  the  bleeding  became  free,  the  sitz 
baths  were  considerably  reduced  in  dm-ation,  and  the 
wet-sheet  packing  discontinued  altogether,  that  being  the 
best  means  of  leaving  nature  to  bring  about  her  own  cure ; 
for  when  she  has  once  set  up  a  critical  action  of  any  sort, 
the  less  we  interfere  the  better. 

When  we  have  to  treat  bleeding  piles,  the  sitz  bath  is 
the  cliief  remedy ;  but  it  requires  much  discrimination  in 
its  use,  for  if  it  be  employed  so  as  suddenly  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood,  some  important  organ,  especially  the  brain, 
is  sure  to  sufi'er.  The  practitioner  should  ascertain  the 
precise  state  of  circulation  in  the  different  internal  organs, 
and  how  far  each  is  able  to  resist  the  transfer  of  irritation 
from  the  rectum,  for  tliat  is  what  takes  place  when  bleed- 
ing from  piles  is  suddenly  stopped.  Upon  the  knowledge 
he  obtains  on  this  point,  he  regidates  the  temperature, 
dm-ation,  and  frequency  of  the  sitz  baths.  Should  there 
be  any  general  feverishness  attendant  on  the  gradual 
stoppage  of  the  piles,  or  should  signs  of  transferred  irri- 
tation to  some  internal  organ  appear,  recom-se  should  be 
had  to  the  wet-sheet  packing  in  the  first  case,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  longer  sitz  bath  in  the  second.  Very 
little  water  should  be  drunk.  The  compress  should  only 
be  worn  part  of  the  day,  and  then  frequently  freshened 
with  cold  water.  Very  little  animal  diet  should  be  taken, 
and  a  proportionately  small  amount  of  exercise.  In  fine, 
it  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of 
bleeding  piles,  that  they  are  themselves  eflbrts  of  the  body 
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to  subdue  mischief  in  some  noble  organs,  and  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  the  effort,  tliat  is,  that  the 
loss  of  blood  attendant  on  the  effort,  should  not  be  more 
than  the  botly  jrenorally  can  bear,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  tliat  to  arrest  the  effort  suddenly,  that  is,  to 
stop  the  loss  of  blood  suddenly,  would  be  to  throw  irritation 
back  on  the  noble  organs,  which  are  striving  to  save  them- 
selves through  the  agency  of  the  rectum. 


§  3.  Dropsy. 

The  morbid  accumulation  of  liquids  in  some  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  or  underneath  the  skin,  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  urine ; 
and  tliis  is  one  reason  for  placing  dro-psy  in  the  present 
chapter.  It  would,  however,  be  eiToneous  to  suppose  that 
dropsy  depends  only  on  suppressed  function  of  the  kidney. 
On  the  contrary,  this  suppression  is  more  commonly  the 
consequence  of  the  dropsical  action  in  some  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body.  But  the  organ  whose  suppressed  functions 
act  as  a  cause  of  dropsy,  is  another  vastly  important 
excretorj'  organ— ^/te  skin.  The  process  of  dropsical 
effusion  is  more  complicated  than  is  commonly  thought. 
I  proceed  to  state  it. 

A  man  uTitates  his  stomach  and  liver  until  the  circu- 
lation in  the  skin  becomes  utterly  deranged;  its  vitality 
is  sorely  dimmished,  its  power  of  resisting  external  tem- 
perature almost  abolished,  and  its  excretory  function 
arrested.  How  liver  and  stomach  disease  bring  about  this 
condition  of  the  skin  has  been  ab-cady  sho^^^l  when  treat- 
mg  of  those  maladies.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
peat  majority  of  dropsical  cases  are  of  spirit  drinkers  who 
have  diseased  livers.  The  quantity  of  vaporous  fluid  given 
T*^  I  something  more  than  forty  ounces  in  the 

u^'  T  quantity  being  more  or  less  diminished  with 
the  diminution  of  vitality  in  the  skin,  the  fluid  thus 
arrested  i.s  retained  in  the  circulating  blood.  But  as  the 
blood  would  be  burdened,  and  the  solids  irritated  by  its 

•  Santtorius,  Dodaut,  Keill,  De  Gorter,  rvoniNsox,  Rye,  Lin- 
sing,  Lavoi.sikk,  Seouix,  AiiERNETHY,  Cruj KHil ANK,  011(1  olhors,  fiive 
vep-  disconiant  ..-alculatioiis  of  the  amoimt  (,f  transpiration :  but  flie 
above  u  an  approach  to  the  average  in  temperate  climates  and  weather. 
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presence  and  bulk,  nature  seeks  some  other  surface  by 
which  she  may  throw  oft'  the  fluid  in  question.  This  is 
tound  m  the  membrane  wliicli  forms  the  outer  coverin"  of 
the  lungs  (the  ideura),  in  that  which  forms  the  oSter 
cpvenug  of  the  bowels  (tlie  peritoneum  ),  or  in  the  cellular 
tissue  which  lies  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  of  the 
tnmk  and  limbs.  And  accordino;  to  the  pouit  chosen 
dro2)sij  of  the  chest,  dropsi/  of  the  belly,  or  dropsij  of  the  s/dn 
(as  It  IS  improperly  called),  is  generated.  It  should  be 
remembered  thatall  these  parts,  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  cellular  tissue,  are  always  exhaling,  ui  then- 
health//  state,  a  fluid  very  similai-  in  composition  to  the 
exhalation  Irom  the  skin.  When,  therefore,  they  become 
dropsical  m  their  action,  it  is  a  transfer  of  function  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  to  their  smfaces.  However,  this 
transfer  of  fimction  implies  additional  organic  labour  and 
additional  qua.ntity  of  blood  in  the  dropsical  membranes  ; 
and  dropsy  has,  therefore,  been  very  properly  regarded 
by  sound  pathologists  as  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
j}arts  tvhich,  pour  out  the  excessive  fluid.  In  dropsy  of 
the  chest  there  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pleura; 
in  dropsy  of  the  belly,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum; and  in  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  skin,  there 
is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  celkdar  tissue  imderneath 
the  sldn. 

_  Now,  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  vitality  of 
the  skin  acting  as  a  cause  of  its  diminislieil  excretion  of 
sweat,  external  cold  should  play  upon  it,  unable  as  it  is  to 
resist  dimmished  temperature  ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
such  cold  would  further  drive  blood  from  the  sldn,  and 
further  dimuiisli  tlie  secretion  of  fluid  there.  But  this 
woidd  also  further  drive  blood  upon  some  of  the  membranes 
above  mentioned,  and  engender  dropsy  of  them. 

Accordingly,^  it  is  founcl  that  the  condition  ofbodij  which 
leads  to  functional  dropsy  is  an  irritated,  congested,  and 
exhausted  state  of  the  nutritive  viscer-a,  inducing  diviinished 
circulation  and  exhalation  of  sweat  in  the  skin;  that  this 
diminished  exhalation  leads  to  increased  exhalation  in  t/ie 
/^artsaflected  hydropsy;  and  that  tlie  increased  exhalation 
implies  a  2^hase  of  chronic  inflammation  in  those  parts. 
As  regards  the  exciting  cause,  cold,  and  especially  damp 
cold,  apjilied  to  tlie  skin,  m  the  constant  cause. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  found  that,  whatever 
causes  and  maintains  a  state  of  chronic  in-itatiou  and 
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oxhanstion  in  the  digestive  viscera,  conrluees  to  dropsy. 
I  luive  already  alludcil  to  spirit  drinking  as  acting  in  tii'is 
way ;  but  excessive  losses  of  blood  bring  about  the  same 
results ;  as  also  long-continued  mental  irritation,  especially 
of  the  sorrowi'id  kind ;  even  sedentary  habits,  by  inducing 
hepatic  ami  stomach  congestion,  are  sometimes  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  dropsy.  Nutrition,  m-ong  at  the  centre, 
languishes  at  the  surface,  and  external  agents  then  help 
to  incre;\.se  the  disordered  functions  which  follow  on  the 
want  of  vital  equilibriimi.  This  is  the  history  of  all  chronic 
disease. 

Decreased  ahsorption  of  fluid  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  very  efficient  cause  of  dropsy;  but  the  arguments  for 
snch  a  state  are  few  and  f(^ble,  whilst  those  for  increased 
deposit  of  tluid  are  many  and  cogeut.  There  is  the 
soundest  ground  for  belief  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  fluids  of  an//  kiud  in  the  body,  are 
dependent  on  increased  or  decreased  secretion,  and  not  on 
yarj-ing  degrees  of  absorption,  a  process  usually  stationary 
in  degree.  And  as  regards  dropsical  collections,  it  ap])ears 
inconsi.stent  to  speak  of  them  as  caused  by  diminished 
absorjrtion,  when  that  is  never  mentioned  as  a  cause  of 
preternatural  accumulation  of  mucus,  fat,  bile,  saliva,  or 
any  other  secretion  of  the  body;  as  well  as  extremely 
gratuitous  to  suppose  that  the  vaporous  fluid  of  the  dropsy- 
is  alone  deficiently  absorbed,  while  the  absorption  of  every 
other  fluid  and  solid  part  goes  on  as  before.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  how  could  we  explain  the  gi-eat  emaciation 
which  is  so  frequently  attendant  on  dropsies  1 

All  this  time  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Iddneys,  upon 
which  the  whole  blame  of  dropsy  is  so  commonly  laid. 
But,  in  truth,  the  kidneys  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  as  a 
cause  with  functional  dropsy.  They  secrete  very  little 
urine  in  dropsy,  but  that  is  the  consexpience,  not  the  cause 
of  the  dropsical  irritation.  In  treating  of  constipation,  I 
have  shown  how  chronic  uritation  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
the  bram  and  spinal  cord,  produces  that  state;  how,  in 
fact,  they  arrest  the  secretoiy  activity  of  the  lower  bowel. 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner  does  dropsical  inflammation 
of  the  che.st,  of  the  belly,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the 
skin,  produce  a  diminution  in  the  secretory  action  of  the 
kidneys.  Nor  are  those  organs  singular  in  that  respect; 
for  dropsy  arrests  the  secretion  of  the  lower  liowel  itself, 
producing  constipation  of  the  most  obstinate  kind;  of  the 
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•ekm,  causing  dry,  harsh,  parchment  surface;  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  producing  dry  tongue,  intense  tliirst, 
&c.,  6jc.  bo  that  tliere  is  no  difficulty  iu  accountin'^  for 
the  mactmty  of  tlie  kidneys  iu  drojisy;  tlie  dropsical 
surlace,  with  its  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  and 
organic  activity,  diminishes  or  arrests  the  healthy  activity 
of  the  kidneys.  Tliis  exposes  the  folly  of  turning  all 
attention  to  the  forcing  of  those  parts  to  pour  out  urine, 
by  the  administration  of  medicines  called  dmretics,  but 
which,  in  fact,  can  only  act  by  setting  up  in  the  kidneys 
a  counter-irntation  to  the  dropsical  inflammation  of  the 
belly,  or  other  afl'ected  part.  Iu  short  the  parallel  -ndth 
constipation  is  complete  here  too;  for  purgative  medicines 
act  iu  exactly  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  lower 
bowel  and  the  cause  of  its  constipation  situated  elsewhere. 
Liureiics  draw,  for  a  time,  blood  and  organic  energy  to 
the  kidneys  from  the  dropsical  part :  purgatives  do  the 
like  m  the  lower  bowel.  When  the  kidneys  pour  out 
urme,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  belly,  or  other  cavitj^,  is 
relieved  of  its  dropsical  inflammation,  not  that  the  kidneys 
have  relieved  it;  for  simultaneously  with  their  renewed 
activity  is  the  renewed  secretion  of  the  skin,  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  of  the  liver,  &c. ;  all  are  set  at  liberty  by  the 
cessation  of  the  inflammation  in  question.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  cessation  of  the  urinary  secretion 
throws  a  further  quantity  of  fluid  on  the  circulating  blood, 
and  thus  augments  the  dropsical  tendency ;  and  the  daily 
quantity  of  urine  secreted,  amountmg  to  about  thirty-two 
ounces,  added  to  the  liquid  which  is  arrested  in  the  sldn, 
renders  this  a  not  unimportant  consideration  in  estimating 
the  quantity  of  fluid  sometimes  secreted  in  dropsicid 
swellings.* 

These   pathological   facts   and   reasonings   have  an 

*  SAKCTOiiiua  estimates  the  urine  at  16  ounces;  Ketll  at  30; 
Pkoiit  lit  32  ;  BOSTOCK  at  40  ;  Hallkr  at  49.  I  liave  followed  Prout. 
As  regards  the  quantity  of  dropsical  fluid  reported  to  have  been  depo- 
sited, it  is  sometimes  enormous.  Seven  thousand  pints  are  said  to  have 
been  voided  by  the  same  individual  at  several  openings.  Dr.  Weatiier- 
HEAD  (Loud.  Med.  Trau.  1828)  gives  a  case  where  tile  belly  was  tapped 
47  times,  and  the  man  lost  altogether  566  pints.  This  operation  has. 
however,  beeu  performed  on  the  same  jjerson  no  fewer  than  150  times 
(l^hil.  Trans.  1775),  and  upwards  of  1000  pints  of  fluid  have  been 
voided  (Scott.  Med.  Comm.  1778).  In  one  case  related  by  Stouck, 
100  pints  of  liquid  were  evacuated  at  one  opening,  equal  in  weight  to 
about  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  body. 
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important  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  functional 
dropsy;  and  that  is  my  reason  lor  dwelling  on  them. 
For,  the  irritation  ami  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  viscera 
being  given,  the  feeble  vitality  and  suppressed  secretion 
of  the  skin  being  ascertained  as  causes,  it  renders  sufii- 
ciently  clear  what  the  chief  aim  in  treating  the  c.ft'e^'t,  the 
ilropsical  inflammation,  should  be.  It  is  essential  to 
re-establish  the  secretory  activity  of  the  skin,  and  thereby 
to  counteract  both  the  iiTitation  of  the  viscera,  and  the 
ilxopsical  inflammation.  But  as  that  inflammation  is  of 
the  atonic  kind,  occurring  as  it  does  in  enfeebled  and 
generally  bloodless  frames,  it  behoves  to  give  tone  to  the 
digestive  organs,  so  as  to  insure  the  formation  of  good, 
nntritious  blood.  And  these  aims  the  appliances  of  the 
water  cure  are  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil. 

From  time  to  time,  cases  are  recorded  of  spontaneous 
cures  of  chronic  dropsy  by  natural  profuse  sweatings. 
Even  when  the  dropsv  owns  an  irremovable  cause,  such 
as  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  nature  sets  up  excessive 
action  of  the  sldu  as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  struggle 
for  life.  In  the  water-treatment  this  is  imitated.  If 
there  be  no  feverish  action  of  the  pulse,  skin,  head,  &c., 
to  refjuire  some  preliminary  wet-sheet  packing,  we  proceed 
at  once  to  sweat  the  paticmt ;  and  this  must  be  practised 
with  nice  reference  to  his  organic  powers,  having  care  not 
to  overstrain  them  by  too  frequent  or  too  long  sweatings. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  diflicuit  to  excite  the 
skin  to  sweat  in  dropsy ;  in  which  case  we  must  be  content 
to  employ  heating  in  blankets  for  a  few  days,  and 
thus  get  on  to  the  free  action  of  the  skin  without  taxing 
the  head  too  much.  Every  one  knows  how  cold  the  skin 
of  dropsical  patients  always  is,  and  hoAv  much  better  they 
are  in  a  warm  atmosphere ;  theii'  kidneys  are  always  more 
free  in  that  condition.  Sweating,  then,  is  the  chief 
remedy  in  chronic  dropsy ;  and  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
shallow  bath  at  eo''.  Next  to  it  comes  the  tepid  sitz 
bath,  which  should  be  extended  to  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  Hot  fomentation  of  the  belly  is  also  recom- 
mendable,  especially  where  there  is  a  great  degree  of 
hardness  and  sharpness  in  the  pulse ;  it  should  be  prac- 
ti.sed  for  half  or  thrce-f|uarters  of  an  hour  each  night  at 
bedtime.  Likewi.se,  if  that  .state  of  the  pulse,  accompanied 
by  feverish  lieat,  arises  in  the  course  of  treatment,  as  it 
perhajjs  may  from  the  stimulus  of  sweating,  a  towel 
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aclang  should  be  had  recourse  to  now  and  then,  without, 
owever,  stopping  the  more  important  sweating  process. 
The  compress  sliould  be  worn  day  and  night,  and  the 
damp  part  of  it  should  be  well  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or 
.some  impermeable  texture,  otherwise  it  is  very  likely  not 
to  become  warm.  In  addition  to  these  liumid  applications, 
frequent  dry  fricticm  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  should  be 
employed.  Water  should  be  drunk  very  freely,  even 
more  than  tlie  great  thirst  requires ;  for  it  then  not  only 
tends  to  subdue  tlie  dry  and  feverish  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  also  by  its  cold  to  induce  appetite.  It  is 
almo.st  needless  to  signalize  the  old  error  on  this  head;  all 
educated  medical  men,  and  even  many  surgeon-apothecaries, 
now  order  free  water-drinking  to  dropsical  patients.  The 
diet  should  be  rather  of  animal  character  ;  and  the  vege- 
table matters  taken  of  the  highly  nutritious  kind,  such  a.s 
bread.  Long  previous  disorder  of  the  nutritive  viscera 
has  rendered  the  blood  of  dropsical  patients  exceedingly 
poor  in  the  richer  constituents,  and  what  is  called  "watery" 
blood  circulates,  and  maintains,  by  its  unaptness  for  healthy 
nutrition  of  the  solids,  the  atonic  inflammation  which  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  dropsy.  It  behoves,  therefore,  to 
employ  the  digestive  organs  upon  what  mil  jdeld  the 
greatest  amount  of  these  richer  constituents,  and  not  to 
waste  their  powers  upon  less  nutritious  matters :  the  rather 
if  the  appetite  be  deficient.  But  concentrated  soups  are 
singularly  prejudicial  in  dropsy ;  the  solid  red  meat,  in 
preference  to  poultry,  and  other  white  meats,  is  the  best 
form  of  animal  food,  whicli  should  be  taken  once  at  least 
daily,  and  twice  on  alternate  days.  Abundant  exposure 
in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  should  be  made; 
but  any  exercise  but  passive  is  had,  at  least  until  the 
kidneys  begin  to  act,  that  is,  until  the  dropsical  inflamma- 
tion is  subsiding. 

The  earliest  sign  of  this  subsidence  should  be  marked. 
When  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  stronger,  the  skin 
warm  and  more  supple,  the  mucous  membranes  moister, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  employed  for  the  shallow 
and  sitz  baths  should  be  lowered  by  speedy  degrees,  and 
the  tonic  appliances  made  to  bear  upon  the  deVjilitated 
organic  powers  of  the  patient.  This  need  not  imerrupt 
the  sweating,  which  should  be  canied  on  simultaneously, 
so  as  to  aid  the  transference  of  ii-ritation,  and  to  remedy 
exhaustion  at  the  same  time.    And  this  should  be  con- 
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tinned  until  the  renewed  function  of  tlie  kidneys  and  of 
the  knver  bowels  is  added  to  tlie  healthier  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tlu>  stomaeli  and  mouth,  and  the  more  natural 
skin  ;  at  which  point  the  sweating  should  be  gradually 
discontinued,  and  the  tonic  treatment  made  predominant, 
and  at  length  sole. 

This  outline  of  treatment,  well  filled  up  by  the  physio- 
logical tact  of  the  practitioner,  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to 
cure  chronic  dropsy,  which  is  purely  functional,  and  does 
not  depend  on  organic  disease  of  some  important  organ. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  rational  principle  remedying  the 
radical  exhaustion  and  irritation  upon  which  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  turn — the  exhaustion  of  the  nutri- 
tive %'iscera,  and  the  irritation  of  the  dropsical  part.  This 
the  sweating  does,  rousing  the  secretory  and  digestive 
energies  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  bringing  about  a 
transfer  of  in-itation  from  the  dropsical  organ  to  the  skin ; 
the  result  of  which  is  a  release  of  the  kidneys  from  the 
torpor  of  oppression  imposed  upon  them  by  the  organ  in 
question,  and  a  re-establishment  of  the  secretions  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Their  re-establishment  insures  a  free 
exit  for  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  in  other  parts 
than  those  dropsically  aflected,  and  these  last,  therefore, 
cease  their  excessi\'e,  and  take  on  their  natural  amount  of 
secretion.  The  dropsy  is  cured.  But  when  you  attempt, 
as  is  commonly  done,  to  cure  it  by  divretics,  remedies 
which  are  .supposed  to  act  upon  and  urge  the  kidneys,  you 
do  not  succeed,  because  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end  ;  you 
treat  the  ^/ec<  instead  of  the  cause:  the  stoppage  of  the 
kidneys  is  not,  in  any  case,  the  efficient  cavse  of  tb-opsy, 
and  mere  diuretics  cannot  cure  it.  It  is  said  that  mercury 
ha.s  cured  dropsy,  and  therefore  it  has  been  placed  among 
drugs ;  but  that  is  a  non  sequitiir ;  the  mercury 
cured  by  its  tonic  action  upon  the  relaxed  blood-vessels  of 
the  dropsical  membranes — an  action  it  is  well  known  to 
pos.se.ss,  and  not  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  kidneys.  In 
other  maladies,  mercury  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of 
urine.  It  is  the  only  medicinal  agent  that  has  any  chance 
of  overcoming  dropsical  irritation:  all  the  famgo  of  vege- 
table and  .saline  messes,  used  as  diuretics,  are  worse  than 
useless  :  they  have  no  power  over  chronic  inflammatory 
action,  and  they  di.sorder  the  stomach.  Nor  does  mercury 
cure  without  leaving  its  mark  behind  in  the  shape  of  oier- 
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vousness,  neuralgia,  or  some  other  form  of  neuropathic 
derangement. 

Dropsy,  which  depends  on  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
of  the  liver,  or  on  the  pressure  of  internal  tumours  upon 
the  veins  which  bring  back  the  blood  to  the  heart,  is  not 
curable.  But  it  is  capable  of  much  palliation  by  the  water- 
treatment,  as  I  have  seen  in  three  cases.  The  treatment 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  that  above  pro- 
pounded; for  the  pathological  condition  is  the  same. 
The  blood,  impeded  in  its  progi'ess  towards  and  through 
the  heart,  flows  back  upon  the  capillary  veins,  congests 
them,  and  this  congestion  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  capil- 
lary arteries,  of  which  the  veins  are  a  continuation.  Tliis 
irritation  of  the  capillary  arteries  constitutes  the  dropsical 
state  heretofore  alluded  to ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  of  the 
skin,  follows  as  in  ordinary  functional  dropsy.  Thus,  for 
instance,  as  all  the  blood  which  returns  by  tlie  veins  from 
the  viscera  of  the  beUy  has  to  pass  through  the  liver  before 
it  reaches  the  heart,  the  obstniction  of  the  liver  by  organic 
OTemediable  disease,  is  a  cause  of  dropsij  of  the  belly,  by 
throwing  that  blood  back  upon  the  belly,  congesting  the 
venous,  and  thereby  irritating  the  arterial  capillaries. 
Now,  although  in  this  case  the  mischief  does  not  begin 
in  the  skui,  yet  a  partial  and  temporary  transfer  of  it  to 
that  surface,  in  the  act  of  sweating,  procures  a  relaxation 
of  all  the  secretions  for  a  time ;  and  thus,  with  an  irre- 
movable cause  at  work,  much  of  the  distress  of  dropsy 
may  be  relieved,  and  its  inevitably  fatal  termination  post- 
poned. I  am  confident  of  having  prolonged  life,  in  one 
instance,  more  than  two  years,  by  the  palliative  applica- 
tion of  the  water-treatment.  In  that  case,  that  treatment 
besides  causing  temporary  transfer  of  the  dropsical  in- 
flammatit)n  to  the  skin,  induced  appetite  and  digestion, 
which  enabled  the  nutrition  of  the  body  to  go  on  for  a 
considerably  longer  time  than  it  could  othenvise  have 
done. 

The  following  case  of  functional  dropsy,  which  came 
under  my  notice  a  year  and  a  half  ago  (1844),  wiR  illustrate 
what  has  preceded  on  that  subject. 
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Case  XXXL— Dkopsy  of  the  Belly  and  Skin. 

The  patient,  forty-six  years  old,  had  brought  on  a  great 
amount  of  disease  of  stomach  and  liver  by  daily  and  inces- 
Simt  tippluii?  of  spirits,  wine,  beer— anything  that  came  m 
his  way     He  became  pale,  bloated,  short-breatlied,  and 
had  the  short,  dry,  ruiging  cough  of  diseased  duodenum 
and  liver    His  urine,  at  iirst  thick,  became  scanty ;  his 
feet  be^>:m  to  swell  and  pit,  but  aU  his  other  limbs  were 
shrunk,"^  whilst  the  belly  became  more  and  more  tumid. 
It  was  plain  that  dropsy  was  commencing.    Recom-se  was 
had  to  medicmes ;  he  took  abundance  of  diuretics,  but  the 
water  steadily  accumulated.  Strange  to  say  that  stimulants 
were  not  withdraw— the  very  agents  which  caused  a,ll  the 
mischief    At  length  his  friends  contrived  that  he  should 
reach  i\Ialvern,  after  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of 
his  wife,  who  protested  against  the  withdrawal  of  "  all 
support,"  as  she  called  the  alcoholic  liquors.    When  he 
came  to  me,  his  legs  were  hard  Avith  water  all  the  way  up, 
but  of  course  more  so  towards  their  lower  parts.  Tlie 
belly  was  immensely  swollen— the  upper  part  with  wind, 
the  "lower  part  with  water  as  well  as  an- ;  and  there  was 
some  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  when  it  was  tapped 
sharply  ^1th  the  finger.    The  pulse  was  excessively  rapid 
and  jerky;  the  breathmg  thick,  short,  and  husky.  The 
thu-st  Wiis  intense ;  the  hunger  nil.    The  breath  hot  and 
acid.    The  eyelids  Ijloodless.    The  skin  utterly  pale  every- 
where, without  the  slightest  moisture,  but  glistening. 
Bowels  very  torpid,  and  their  heces  colom-less.    Sleep  very 
broken,  and  distm-bed  by  horrid  di-eams.    This  state  of 
things  had  existed  for  between  four  and  five  months. 

The  jerky  and  hard  c(jndition  of  the  pulse,  and  the  bad 
sleep,  led  me  to  use  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  of  this 
patient  for  a  few  days  in  the  outset.  These,  mth  a  general 
ablution  in  a  shaUow  bath  at  80°,  the  compress  to  the 
belly,  and  abundance  of  water  to  be  drunk,  constituted  all 
the  treatment  for  a  week.  He  took  very  little  food ;  and, 
it  being  exceedingly  cold  weather  at  the  time,  did  not  go 
out.  The  symptom.s,  however,  for  which  this  treatment 
was  employed,  abated  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  sweat- 
ing process,  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  ninth  day 
after  his  arrival.  It  .seemed  unmediately  to  act  upon  the 
visceral  in-itation;  the  tliii'st  became  far  less  intense,  the 
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bowels  acted  a  little  better,  and  the  urine  was  triflingly 
increased,  after  four  days'  sweating.  This  daily  sweating, 
a  sitz  bath  at  85°,  talcen  twice  a  day  for  twenty  minutes^ 
the  shallow  bath  as  before  in  the  early  morning,  tlie  com- 
press on  the  stomach  day  and  niglit,  and  eight  or  nine 
tumblers  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  made  up  the 
treatment  for  the  following  tliree  \\-eelcs.  He  ate  a  little 
meat  once  daily,  and  took  milk  and  bread  morning  and 
evening.  Under  the  operation  of  the  aboFc  plan,  he 
gamed  an  excellent  appetite  and  good  sleej);  his  bowels 
improved  vastly  in  quantity  and  quality  of  evacuation  ;  as 
did  the  kidneys,  although  the  urine  was  not  so  copious  as 
might  have  been  expected,  looking  to  tlie  immense  quan- 
tity of  dropsical  fluid  accumulated. 

The  cause  of  this  was  shown  in  the  sixth  week  of  the 
treatment.  After  forty-eight  hours  of  considerable  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  intolerable  tingling  and  itching 
of  the  legs,  enormous  blebs  made  their  appearance  in 
various  ]iarts  of  the  limbs,  filled  with  the  dropsical  liquid 
of  the  skin.  Some  of  these  I  pricked  and  emptied,  and 
others  I  left  alone.  But  as  the  latter  enlarged  by  the 
liquid  burrowing,  as  it  were,  I  opened  them  too  ;  the 
rather,  as  all  of  them,  when  opened,  continued  to  dis- 
charge large  quantities  of  liquid  day  and  night,  whicli,  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  reduced  the  legs  to  a  very  moderate 
consistence  and  size.  In  several  of  the  blebs'  the  skins 
underneath  took  on  a  purplish  hue,  and  threatened  to  give 
trouble  and  anxiety;  but  compresses  of  Ao<  water  altered 
their  appearance  in  four  or  live  days.  Here,  then,  was  a 
crisis  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have'  seen  described — 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  underneath  the  skin 
departing  by  blisters  raisetl  upon  the  skin.  It  accounted 
for  the  small  increase  of  the  urine,  which  was  quite  insuf- 
ficieut  to  account  I'ar  the  relief  of  both  dropsical  parts— 
the  belly  and  legs— but  was  sufficient  to  account  for  that 
of  the  belly ;  whilst  this  exudation  from  the  legs  disposed 
of  their  swelling. 

Total  reduction  of  the  dropsical  swelling  in  both  parts 
was  etiected  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  of  treatment. 
And  as,  after  the  appetite  appeared,  it  never  disappeared 
or  diminished,  he  was  gaining  ground  in  gcnei-al  liealth 
the  whole  time  of  the  immense  discharge  from  the  legs, 
which  continued,  in  all,  for  three  weeks.  During  that 
time  the  sweating  was  only  employed  four  times,  as  a 
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means  of  procuring  greater  activity  of  the  bowels,  which  it 
always  acliieved.  Otherwise  nothing  was  done  but  wearing 
compresses  on  the  legs,  the  morning  shallow  bath,  and  two 
tepiil  sitz  baths,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  before. 
Alter  the  removal  of  all  dropsical  action,  he  was  submitted 
to  the  tonic  piu'ts  of  the  water-treatment  for  three  or  four 
weeks  more,  by  which,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  he  came 
to  make  blood  rapidl)',  and  gain  flesh,  and  colour,  and 
strength  of  limb.  I  am  told  that  his  revived  aj^pcarance 
and  powers  astonished  those  who  had  seen  him  before  he 
left  for  Malvern,  as  they  thought,  dying  of  dropsy,  but 
likely  to  be  hastened  to  his  end  by  the  treatment  he  was 
about  to  imdertake. 

I  have  treated  two  other  cases  of  general  dropsy  of  the 
skin  with  success,  and  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the 
above.  But  in  them  no  blebs  arose,  and  the  renewed  and 
copious  action  of  the  Iddncys  was  the  only  signal  of  dimi- 
nished dropsical  action.  Both  cases  were  of  persons  worn 
out  by  previous  excesses,  and  having  deteriorated  digestive 
and  bloodmaking  powers  :  in  one  of  them  mental  distresses 
aggravated  the  ditficvdties  of  the  case.  I  have  had  no 
opportimity  of  treating  by  the  water  cure  any  case  of 
functional  dropsj/  of  the  dint ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
doubting  the  benefit  which  would  bo  derivable  trom  that 
mode  of  treatment,  the  morbid  condition  being  the  same  as 
that  of  dropsy  of  the  heUy,  which,  as  well  as  dro2Jsy  of  the 
skin,  is  perfectly  cm-able. 


§  4.  Skin  Diseases. 

All  morbid  phenomena  have  been  properly  regarded  by 
scientific  medical  ob.scrvcrs  as  the  result  of  eftbrts  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  rid  her  noble  parts  of  some  gxievous 
mischief. 

The  phenomena  in  question  are  those  of  perturbation  of 
the  entire  nervous  and  circulating  systems;  pcrcurbation 
which  only  end.s  in  the  critical  concentration  of  irritation 
on  some  excretory  organ,  and  critical  termination  of  this 
latter_ irritation  in  augmented  excretion.  Strictly  speaking, 
fever  is  a  skin  disease,  the  skin  being  the  organ  to  wliich 
the  visceral  irritation  Is  transferred.    If  that'  irritation  be 
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too  great  for  tlie  organic  power  of  the  viscera  entirely 
to  transler  to  tlie  external  surface,  it  remains  in  tliem, 
destroys  their  function,  and,  vntii  that,  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  the  viscera  do  possess  sutlicient  power  to  eifcct 
the  transfer  in  question,  the  irritation  tlius  set  up  in  the 
skin  is  eventually  relieved  by  the  cojjious  secretion  of  sweat 
from  the  overloaded  and  distended  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin ;  both  viscera  and  sldn  recover,  and  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  saved. 

Now,  when  a  certain  and  very  intense  phase  of  visceral 
irritation  obtains,  more  especially  when  it  has  been  excited 
by  the  presence  of  poisonous  matter  in  the  circulating 
blood,  an  amount  of  irritation  is  throwTi  upon  the  skin,  so 
great  as  to  raise  acute  inflammation  there  which  ends  in 
small  points  of  imteri/  secretion  called  vesicles,  or  pimples, 
such  as  chicken-jwx ;  ot  of  purulent  secretion  called  pus- 
tules, such  as  small-pox.  At  other  times  the  inflammation 
of  the  skin  thus  produced,  spreads  abroad,  is  diftused, 
rather  than  concentrated  in  the  points  I  have  mentioned  • 
and  then  we  have  such  diseases  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
erysipelas,  and  other  rashes.  All  these  maladies,  although 
named  according  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  skin, 
are  in  fact  only  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward, 
and,  if  retained,  destructive  irritation  of  the  primary'  nutri- 
tive viscera.  They  are,  in  short,  ordinary  fever,  with  the 
addition  of  an  eruption;  and  the  amount  both  of  fever 
and  of  eruption  has  reference  to  the  amount  of  internal 
visceral  irritation,  and  of  the  organic  power  of  the  viscera 
to  transfer  it  to  the  surface.  We  find  in  all  these  erup- 
tive fevers,  that  if  the  erujition  be  not  free  and  suificient, 
the  general  perturbation  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
viscera  often  sink  under  their  irritation  and  the  efl'ort  to 
throw  it  out :  it  is  thus  when  measles,  scarlet  eruption, 
&c.,  kill.  Or,  if  they  be  sufficiently  exhibited,  their  sudden 
suppression  kills  by  throwing  back  upon  the  viscera  the 
irritation  of  which  they  had  rid  themselves  by  the  eruption 
itself* 

Such  are  the  pathological  facts  -with  regard  to  acute 

*  In  speaking  of  the  pathology  of  skin  diseases,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
refer  to  the  anatomical  connection  between  the  internal  mticoiis  mem- 
brane, w  liich  lines  the  viscera,  and  the  external  nnicous  mcmlmine,  or 
true  skin,  which  covers  tlie  body.  Tliey  are,  in  fact,  continuations  of 
each  oilier  by  the  dill'crent  orilices  of  the  moutli,  nostrils,  anus,  &c._  The 
inner  membraue.  pours  out  mucus,  which  is  re-absorbed,  or  assists  iu  the 
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diseases  of  the  s1dn.  What  is  the  pliase  of  visceral  irrita- 
tion wiiioh  produces,  or  wherefore  it  i^roduces,  one  form  of 
eniptit)U  aud  not  another,  is  one  of  tlie  many  arcana  wliich 
Nature  luis  not  yet  uuveiled  to  the  student  of  diseased 
life  ;  aud,  iu  all  probability,  never  will  But  the  process 
of  their  oriuin,  which  I  have  briefly  developed,  is  one  of 
the  best-established  points  of  pathology  ;  and  the  obser- 
vations of  practice  amply  contirm  it,  as  I  shall  presently 
show. 

Well,  precisely  the  same  mode  of  origin  applies  to 
chronic  skin  diseases  as  to  aciitc.    There  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  a  chronic  skin  disease  without  some  phase 
of  visceral  irritation ;  and  skin  disease  is  the  manner  in 
which  that  irritation  is  at  once  exhibited,  and  kept  from 
exciting  more  serious  phenomena  in  more  _  importaiit 
organs.    Any  one  who  chooses  to  observe  will  see  this 
verified ;  he  ^v^ll  see  an  external  eruption  disappear,  and 
gidtliness,  headache,  sickness,  indigestion,  heart  palpita- 
tions, bronchitis,  asthma,  nervousness,  mental  irritation, 
or  even  insanity,  ensue  ;  and  he  will  see.  these  ailments 
disappear  with,  the  re-appearance  of  the  eruption.  He 
■will  see,  further,  that  mental  disturbances  and  errors  ot 
diet,  both  of  them  acting  through  the  primary  iiutritive 
organs,  aggravate  the  skin  disease,  if  they  be  within  cer- 
tain limits  ;  as  if  the  additional  irritation  to  those  organs 
was  just  sufficient  to  urge  them  to  a  more  vigorous 
eruption  on  the  surface  ;  but  that  if  they  be  excessive, 
they  suppress  the  eruption  and  produce  serious  internal 
mischief.    In  this  last  case  the  visceral  irritation  is  so 
much  aggravated,  and  the  viscera  themselves  so  oppressed 
in  their  fimction,  that  they  can  no  longer  effect  the  transfer 
to  the  sldn.    The  operation  of  sudden  surprise,  especially 
if  it  be  painful,  will  often  dry  up  a  moist  eruption  or  a 
chronic  ulcer,  because  it  excites  a  degree  of  visceral  irrita- 
tion greater  than  that  which  is  on  the  surface,  which  is 
therel'ore  drawn  in,  not  repelled.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
lingering  mental  process,  such  as  anxiety,  causing  a  stream 
of  excitation  to  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the  nutritive 

fiiTictions  of  the  vipcera  ;  the  outer  membrane  pours  out  mucus  .ilso,  Lut 
whif-h,  boiri;;  chemically  acted  on  by  the  o.xygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
thickenK,  harden?,  and  fonns  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  sldn, 
but  h.  indeed,  only  inorganizcd  mucus.  This  anatomical  and  finiclional 
parallel  between  the  two  surfaces,  aids  the  well-known  imthological 
facts  recited  in  the  text  regarding  the  visceral  origin  of  skin  di.sease. 
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Viscera,  generates  there  an  amount  of  irritation  whicli  is 
proportionately  sliown  on  tlie  skin,  and  all  forms  of  chronic 
cutaneous  disease  are  thereby  increased.  Hence  the 
extreme  difficidty  that  is  always  found  to  attend  the  treat^ 
ment  of  skin  disease  in  persons  oppressed  with  business 
or  sorrow.  If  the  indirect  excitement  afforded  by  the 
brain  to  the  nutritive  viscera  produces  aggi-avation  of  skin 
complaints,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  their  direct 
excitement  by  food  of  a  stimulating  kmd  is  equally  calcu- 
lated to  cause  similar  results  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
diet  of  different  kinds  has  a  most  marked  effect  on  those 
complaints,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very  frequent  and  sudden 
originator  of  them,  as  in  the  outbreak  of  nettle-rash  from 
eating  shell-fish,  of  pimples  and  itching  of  the  scalp  from 
taking  vinegar,  pepper,  almonds,  &c. 

But  aggravation  and  suppression  of  skin  disease  are  also 
influenced  by  agents  directly  applied  to  it.  Variations  of 
temperatm-e,  cold,  dry,  easterly  wnds,  particles  of  dirt, 
the  residence  of  the  moist  or  dry  secretion  of  the  morbid 
skin  itself,  friction  of  garments,  &c.,  tend  to  aggravate  the 
cutaneous  disorder ;  for  they  all  afford  to  the  exhausted 
and  distended  blood-vessels  of  the  sldn  sufficient  excitation 
to  cause  them  to  contract  and  then  relax  again  more  than 
ever,  tliereby  augmenting  the  exliaustion  and  distention. 
Scratching  an  itching  part  acts  in  this  way ;  whilst  you 
scratch,  you  stimulate  the  blood-vessels  to  contract  and 
get  rid  of  theu-  blood ;  but  your  nails,  and  the  stimulus 
they  gave,  withdrawn,  the  vessels  become  more  and  more 
relaxed,  until  soreness  takes  the  place  of  itching.  If  an 
agent  of  a  very  stimulating  character  be  applied  to  the 
chronic  skin  eruption,  it  may  so  completely  rid  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  of  theu-  blood  as  to  cause  it  to  be  thrown 
upon  other  parts,  and  those  internal  and  important ;  and 
an  irritation  is  there  and  then  set  up  which  prevents  the 
return  to  the  skin,  whose  malady  is  thus  suppressed.  In 
this  manner  it  is  that  divers  washes,  ointments,  and  plasters 
set  aside  the  cutaneous  only  to  raise  up  far  more  serious 
disease  mthiu ;  many  ladies'  lives  have  been  perilled,  and 
some  actually  lost,  by  these  attempts  to  remedy  a  pimpled 
or  a  florid  face. 

This  rationale  of  the  leading  facts  of  skin  diseases  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  water-treatment  as  applied  to  tliem. 
That  treatment  proceeds  upon  the  fact,  tliat  nature  throws 
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skin  disease  out  in  order  to  save  her  nobler  parts.  To 
reduce  the  irritation  of  tliose  parts  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  rouse  them  to  further  efforts  directed  towards 
the  skin,'  are  the  principal  aims  and  results  of  the  water 
cure.  The  wet-sheet  packing  is  the  great  agent  m  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  under  consideration  ;  it  peculiarly 
reduces"  internal  irritation,  is  soothing  to  the  external 
ii-riiaiion,  ;ind  at  the  same  time  renders  the  sldn  the  par- 
tioidar  point  on  which  that  Avithin  would  be  thrown.  Thus 
favoiu-ing  the  evolution  of  the  internal  disorder,  the  first 
effect  of^  the  application  of  the  water-treatment  is  to 
increase  the  skin  complaint.  For  this  the  patient  must  look 
in  undertaking  it,  and  without  it  he  may  be  assured  that 
he  is  not  making  much  progress.  It  is  an  imitation  and 
improvement  on  Natau-e  ;  she  makes  the  skin  disease  for  a 
salutarv  purpose,  and  we  increase  it  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  the  time  comes  when  there  is  less  and  less  internal 
irritation  to  throw  out ;  tli.en  does  the  external  one  begin 
to  fade  also.  Go  on  steadily  with  the  treatment,  and  both 
are  extinguished,  not  transferred;  an  eruption  once  disap- 
pearing from  water-treatment,  never  re-appears,  until  you 
apply  the  morbid  causes  to  the  viscera  again,  for  it  tears 
up  the  root  of  the  skin  complaint.  There  are  some  skin 
complaints  occiming  in  persons  of  scrofulous  habit  of  body, 
such  as  scabj  tetter  ( ^jsoriasis)  and  dandri.ff  ( pityriasis  J, 
which  requu-e  an  occasional  sweating  ;  but  the  wet-sheet 
packing  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  general  remedy 
in  all  skin  complaints.  Of  course,  as  these  last  are  only 
symptoms  of  internal  derangement,  other  means  applicable 
to  the  restoration  of  the  general  health  are  necessary,  such 
as  sitz  baths,  occasionally  the  douche,  the  dripping  sheet, 
&c.  In  mo.st  of  them,  also,  copious  water  drinking  is 
reconomendable,  where  the  circidation  in  the  head  is  cahn  ; 
for  water  drinking  has  a  vast  influence  in  determining 
visceral  irritation  towards  the  surface. 

Local  applications  are  necessary  where  they  can  possibly 
be  maintained  over  the  part.  The  temperature  of  the 
compress,  hoM-ever,  varies  with  the  amount  of  itching  or 
soreness  :  great  itching  requiring  cold, frequently  changed; 
and  great  soreness,  which  is  generally  subsequent  to  the 
itching,  requiring  tepid  compresses.  Wann  fomentations 
alao  are  required  when  there  is  a  mingling  of  itching, 
tingling  heat,  and  soreness,  as  in  chrordc  erysipelas.  In 
mmsl  tetter  ( Lmj)eti<jo  )  the  itchiog  and  soreness  frequently 
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alternate,  and  the  local  means  must  vary  accordingly. 
These  local  means  show  very  strongly  the  exccs.sive  secre- 
tion of  the  mucus,  which  dried,  constitutes  the  outermost 
layer,  or  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  skin  ;  for  the  com- 
presses constantly  give  out,  when  washed,  after  being  u.sed 
for  a  few  hours,  matter  which  renders  turbid  the  water  in 
which  tliey  are  placed.  And  this  excessive  secretion  of 
outer  or  unorganized  skin  speaks  for  the  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  under,  or  true  skin,  and  for  the 
activity  of  secretion  consequent  on  that  accumulation. 

The  diet  is  important  in  skin  diseases.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  abstinence  from,  or  a  very  small  proportion  of, 
animal  food  is  desirable,  farinaceous  matters  being  sub- 
stituted. But  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the  condition 
of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs,  whether  they  be 
in  a  state  of  nervous  or  mucous  indigestion  ;  the  general 
rules  for  which  will  be  found  xmder  those  heads.  All 
condiments  are  exceptionable ;  even  salt  should  be  taken 
with  extreme  care ;  and  aU  beverage,  save  water,  should 
be  avoided. 

The  clothing  should  by  no  means  be  always  light,  as  is 
often  supposed  to  be  inculcated  by  the  water-treatment. 
Highly  sensitive  as  the  morbid  slcin  is  to  variations  of 
temperatiu-e — to  muds  and  electric  changes  of  atmosphere, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  have  some  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity,  such  as  flannel,  next  to  the  morbid  surface, 
to  shield  it  from  distressing  excitement,  and  maintain 
uniformity  of  sensation,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  compresses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  uniform  sensation 
and  soothing  which  they  cause  and  maintain  on  the  irri- 
tated surface.  But  much  will  depend,  in  this  matter,  on 
the  general  capabilities  of  the  individual,  the  re-active 
energy,  the  digestive  activity,  the  nervous  susceptibility, 
&c. ;  for  skin  clisease  occurs  in  persons  of  the  most  opposite 
constitutional  powers,  in  the  poor-blooded  as  well  as  the 
fidl-blooded. 

As  the  skin  maintains  an  exquisite  sympathy  with 
internal  irritations,  both  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the 
brain,  and  is,  moreover,  directly  and  constantly  exposed 
to  the  air  and  its  various  states  of  temperature  and  elec- 
tricity, it  -^vill  surjn-ise  no  one  to  learn  that,  although  the 
water- treatment  is  almo.st  infallible  in  the  cm-e  of  its 
diseases,  the  duration  of  the  treatment  is,  under  the  most 
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I'avourable  circumstances,  long ;  the  rather,  as  all  those 
likely  to  fall  under  its  operation  are  of  long  standing.  Of 
coiu-se,  the  length  of  treatment  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
standing  of  the  malady.  It  also  is  much  influenced  by 
the  mentd  condition  of  the  patient ;  care  or  sorrow 
inveterating  the  disease  and  prolonging  its  cure.  In  all 
cases  the  patient  must  expect  to  have  it  rendered  much 
more  severe  and  sore,  though  itching,  if  it  exists,  is  always 
allayed,  or  converted,  as  I  have  said,  into  soreness.  When 
skin  (.Usease  comes  on  in  old  age,  or  is  coincident  Avith 
fulaess  of  the  head,  it  is  usual  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
adA-is;ible  to  interfere  with  it,  Nature  in  both  instances 
often  making  on  the  skin  a  diversion  in  favour  of  some 
internal  vital  organ.  But  with  the  water-treatment  this 
objection  does  not  hold,  inasmuch  as  it  actually,  for  a 
time,  increases  that  diversion,  and  ultimately  gets  rid  of 
the  internal  cause  of  it.  Accordingly,  I  have  treated,  and 
should  not  hesitate  always  to  treat,  cutaneous  disorders  in 
both  these  cases. 

The  principle  of  treatment  in  all  skin  diseases  being  the 
same,  the  details  are  also  very  similar,  the  difi'erences 
being  only  such  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  age,  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  and  are  in  degree  alone.  Some  persons  requii-e 
and  bear  a  more  rapid  and  continuous  application  of  the 
means,  whilst  the  frames  of  others  become  fatigued,  or  too 
much  excited  by  them,  and  they  accordingly  require  to  be 
spread  over  a  longer  period,  or  intermitted  from  time  to 
time.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  observation,  exi^erience,  and 
tact,  and  cannot  well  be  conveyed  in  writing.  I  shall 
therefore  only  state  the  chronic  sldn  diseases  which  I  have 
treated  with  water,  and  the  results. 

1.  Chronic  Erydpelas  in  a  person  of  fifty-two  years  : 
had  existed  eight  or  nine  months  about  the  left  leg  and 
loins.  Became  very  sore,  and  exuded  purulent  matter 
after  five  weeks  of  the  compress  •  was  cured  in  eight 
weeks  ;  looseness  of  the  bowels  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  treatment. 

_  2.  Another  ca.se  of  the  same  disease  in  a  lady  of  forty- 
nine  years  of  age  :  had  existed  two  years  with  variations 
of  inten.sity,  over  the  throat  and  chest ;  was  ciu-ed  in  eleven 
weeks  without  any  critical  action,  either  local  or  general  , 
but  became  very  sore  during  the  treatment. 

3.  Scaly  TeMer  ( rsoriasm )  in  a  man  forty  years  of  age, 
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in  wliom  it  had  existed  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  had 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  body  {Psoriasis 
diffusa).  With  occasional  intermissions  and  relaxations 
of  treatment,  it  requu-ed  ten  months  to  cure  this  case. 
Wherever  a  compress  could  be  applied,  the  skin  gave  out 
enormous  quantities  of  creamy  stuff,  which  was  ]-egularly 
scraped  off,  and  the  packing-sheet  always  made  the  water 
exceedingly  tm-bid.  After  some  months  of  this,  the  skin 
became  sore  and  gave  out  very  little  limpid  iluid.  This 
ceased,  and  then  the  skin  took  to  sweating  on  the  smallest 
exertion.  Tonic  means  stopped  this,  and  the  patient  was 
well. 

Scaly  tetter  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  skin  complaints 
presented  for  treatment.  I  have  treated  many  other  cases 
of  it,  but  none  of  such  long  standing  as  the  above. 

4.  Dandriff  {Pityriasis).  I  have  cured  one  case  of  Red 
Dandriff  {P.  rubra)  in  a  man  sixty  five  years  of  age  ;  and 
two  cases  of  Variegated  Dandriff  {P.  versicolor),  one  of 
them  of  a  man  of  forty-seven  years,  and  the  other  of  a  man 
thirty-five  years  old.  The  first  of  these  cases  required 
four  months,  the  second  three  months  and  a  half,  and  the 
third  four  months. 

6.  Itchy  Pash  (Prurigo),  one  case  of  the  Pru7-igo 
pudendi  muliehris,  cured  in  two  months.  The  patient  was 
sixty-one  years  old,  and  had  great  irritation  of  stomach, 
Avith  much  mental  distress  :  she  got  better  much  sooner 
than  I  expected. 

6.  Shingles  (Herpes  Zoster)  in  a  youth  of  twenty  years 
of  age.  Wet-sheet  packing,  and  copious  water  di-inldng, 
caused  vomiting  and  immediate  rehef  of  this  painful  erup- 
tion in  twelve  days. 

Skin  disease  is  one  of  the  opprobria  medicinoe,  but  from 
the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  efi'ect  of  the  water  cure 
upon  it,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  -wdll  no  longer  remain  so,  if 
medical  practitioners  will  cease  to  counten;ince  in  tlie  com- 
munity the  prejudice  which  exists  regarding  the  repulsion 
of  eruptions  from  the  application  of  cold  water.  If  I 
wished  to  strike  in  a  skin  complaint,  I  should  give  the 
patient  a  succession  of  strong  purgative  doses,  and  apply 
a  stimulating  ointment  or  lotion  to  the  diseased  skin  ;  the 
latter  would  soon  be  exchanged  for  some  internal  malady, 
but  would  be  said  to  be  cured  !  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
ordinary  cure  of  skin  diseases !    But  the  true  history  of 
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their  oriccin  and  progi-ess  forbids  us  from  crediting  such 
cures.  The  water-treatment,  proceeding  on  the  natural 
indications  of  this  class  of  diseases,  attbrds  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  a  natural  and  permanent  removal  of  them,  and 
it  oiKiht  to  be  employed  in  them  by  all  who  would  gain 
health  for  their  patients,  and  credit  for  themselves.  A 
vaat  hold  of  usefulness  is  open  in  that  difcction. 
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PART  III. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  DETAILS  OF  THE  WATER 
TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASE. 


CHAPTER  L 

GENEEAI,  REMARKS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  WATER 
TREATMENT. 

The  Water  Cure  acts  by  calling  the  power  of  Nature  into  play,  and 
assists  Nature  by  imitating  her — Negative  means  of  the  Water 
Cure — Particular  seat  of  the  natural  restorative  power — Positive 
means  of  the  Water  Cure — Their  action  on  the  nutritive  nerves  of 
the  skin — Thence  upon  the  viscera,  both  directly  and  indirectly 
through  the  brain — Consequences  of  this  action  on  the  viscera — 
Their  efforts  at  self-restoration  leading  to  better  circulation  of  blood 
— Better  blood  a  consequence  of  better  circulation — Change  of  the 
mass  of  blood  by  water  drinking,  air,  and  exercise — Triple  result 
of  the  action  of  all  the  means  of  the  Water  Cure — Rationale  of 
critical  action — Violent  use  of  the  Water  Cure,  as  well  as  a  Crisis, 
unnecessary  for  cure. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  prolong  the  present  Part  of  this 
volume  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  water  cure  affects  the  organization 
generally,  and  the  advantages  it  has  over  other  plans  of 
treatment  in  certain  diseases.  This  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  chapter.  And  another  chapter  mtII  be. 
occupied  with  an  accoimt  of  the  probable  action  of  each  of 
the  processes  of  which  the  water  cure  is  composed,  and 
with  the  equally  important  subjects  of  diet  and  exercise. 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  carefully  avoid  the  rhapsodical  and 
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exa^-erated  stuff  which  has  too  often  been  applied  to  a 
subject  of  ../Yo^^  import,  since  it  implicates  the  life  and 
the  physical  and  moral  comfort,  of  the  large  community  ot 

"^V^The  water  cure  is  essentially  a  hycjienic  mode  of 
treatment ;  that  is  to  say,  its  appliances  are  such  as  belong 
to  agents  which  are  playing  upon  the  body  in  '^Jl  state^  of 
health     Food,  air,  the  stimulus  of  the  will  as  opeiatmg 
in  muscular  ekercise  of  the  body,  the  _  stimulus  of  the 
thought  as  operating  in  exercise  of  the  mind,  the  stimulus 
of  water  taken  internally  as  operating  on  the  chemico^vital 
changes  of  the  frame  generally,  and  used  externally  as 
aucrn^entintr  those  changes  in  the  vast  and  highly  sentient 
surface  of  the  skin  m  pai-ticular— these  are  the  means  by 
which  inasmuch  as  they  are  at  all  times  necessary  to  tlie 
heaWlj  existence  of  the  body,  the  water-treatment  proposes 
to  cure  its  diseased  existence.  Forming  part  ot  the  ordinary 
and  inevitable  sustainers  of  life,  they  have  been  called 
natural  remedies  in  contradistinction  to  those  which,  trom 
their  non-necessity  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  called  non-natural.     Hence  the  water-treatment 
includes  and  reUes  upon  the  regulation  of  diet,  or  of  the 
primary  nutritive  organs ;  of  air,  ox  oit\iQ  secondary  nutri- 
tive organs;  of  the  mind  in  thought  and  action,  or  ot  the 
animal  nervous  system;  and  of  the  great  act  of  nutrition 
carried  on  in  the  extreme  blood-vessels,  and  mcreased  or 
decreased  according  to  the  applications  of  ivater. 

But  this  reliance  on  such  means  implies  rehance  on  the 
organs  alluded  to.  It  supposes  a  self-restorative  power  m 
them ;  a  power  which,  within  certain  limits,  is  capable, 
and  is  alone  capable  of  curing  any  disease,  provided  the 
r/rgans  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  circumstances  for 
"xerci.nng  it.  It  were  impossible  in  this  place  to  enu- 
merate all  the  mstances  which  establish  beyond  a  doubt 
the  exi.stence  of  such  a  power  in  the  body,  and  to  name 
r'ever  as  one  great  example  of  its  exercise,  is  sufficient. 
Writers  on  the  water  cure  have  spoken  of  this  power  as  a 
dlscoverj-  of  their  own ;  but  great  names  in  medicine  have 
maintained  its  existence,  and  in  great  part  relied  upon 
it,  from  the  earliest  times.  Hippocrates,  although  he 
admini-stcred  physic,  constantly  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  it  until  the  body  has  well  concocted  its  humours : 
that  hi  to  say,  until  the  organs  have  made  show  of  the 
direction  by  which  they  are  about  to  relieve  themselves ; 
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and  the  modem  Hippoceates,  Sydenham,  is  ever  direct- 
ing the  practitioner  to  observe,  to  watch,  to  guide  the 
disease,  but  not  to  meddle  with  the  natural  progress  of  it. 
One  of  the  most  learned  of  living  medical  writers  says: 
"When  healthy  properties  are  impaired,  we  luiow  no 
agent  by  which  they  can  be  direct!,//  restored  ;  when  vital 
action  is  perverted  or  deranged,  we  possess  no  means  of 
immediately  rectifying  it,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  wth 
using  those  means  under  which  it  is  most  likely  to  rectify 
itself."  This  truth  was  published,*  and  quoted  by  me  in 
my  "Simple  Treatment  of  Disease,"  before  the  water- 
treatment  was  at  all  Imown  in  this  country  ■  and  on  it  was 
based  the  discontent  with  the  usual  mode  of  medicinal 
treatment,  and  the  belief  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good 
in  disease,  which  I  there  expressed.  In  fact,  by  it  the 
body  is  placed  in  the  most  ?wmatural  position,  and  its  efforts 
at  relief  constantly  thwarted.  Disease,  which  is  quite  as 
natural  a  process  as  health,  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  as 
nature  would;  the  internal  organs,  whose  morbid  action 
alone  can  cause  death,  are  made  the  arena  for  all  sorts  of 
conflicting  and  inflicting  medicinal  stimulants ;  and,  between 
the  action  which  these  excite  and  that  which  originally 
existed,  their  vitality  fails,  their  efforts  towards  restoration 
flag,  and  their  functions  are  at  length  extinguished.  I 
have  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  volimie  (page 
40,  et  seq.),  how,  when  this  meddling  treatment  does  not 
kill,  it  seldom  fails  to  convert  acute  into  chronic  disease. 
Nothing  can  be  more  flagrant  than  the  want  of  sound 
physiological  knowledge  displayed  in  the  employment  of 
this  ultra  drug  treatment.  Its  vast  deficiencies  as  a  curative 
plan,  its  actual  opjmsition  to  the  curative  attempts  of  the 
organs,  its  coarseness,  and  its  inconsistencies,  have  obliged 
the  better  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  abjure  this 
fearful  system  of  active  drugging,  to  trust  more  and  almost 
entirely  to  Nature,  and  to  help  her  only  when  she  seems 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  self-restoration.  But  whUst 
enlightened  men,  such  as  Sir  James  Claeke,  Dr.  Forbes, 
Dr.  Watson,  and  others,  see  clearly  and  act  sldlfully  on 
this  gi-eat  truth  of  the  body's  renewal  of  health,  it  is  still 
"  a  shut  book  and  a  sealed  leaf"  to  the  herd  of  surgeon- 
apothecaries  constituting  the  mass  of  the  profession,  who 

*  In  "  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic."  By  Dr.  Craigie.  In- 
troduction, p.  26,  published  in  1837. 
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are  sent  forth,  with  a  miserable  modicum  of  physiological 
knowleik'e,  but  an  extreme  subtlety  in  the  various  ways  of 
mixinij;  iriiysie,  to  propagate  chronic  disease,  and  perpetuate 
medical  isnorauce,  rashness,  and  charlatanism.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  mass  of  ignorance  and  narrow  prejudice, 
the  evil  has  become  so  shameful,  that  even  the  leading 
literary  organ  of  drug  medication  has  been  obliged  to  lay 
bare  the  disastrous  consequences  that  have  all  along 
attended  its  practice  in  this  country.  In  a  long  article  pub- 
lished in  the  January  (1846)  number  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Journal,"  Dr.  Forbes  has  told  some 
hard  truths  concerning  drug  medication,  which  must  be 
highly  unpalatable  to  the  hybrid  prescribers  and  vendors 
of°pliysic,  who  call  themselves  professional  men.  After  a 
somewhat  one-sided  review  of  homoeopatliy,  he  falls  foul  of 
allopathy,  imsparingly  denounces  the  mischief  it  has 
effected,  and  suggests  a  reform  of  medical  art  by  the 
reintroduction  o"f  a  third  power— "the  power  of 
NATUKE."  Yes. 

"  Naturani  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

Not  all  the  sordid  interests  involved  in  the  sale  of  drugs 
can  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  omnipotent  truth,  tliat  in 
the  body  itself  is  to  he  found  the  agent  of  restoration, 
and  that  Art  only  helps  the  body  in  that  agency.  To  this 
confession,  the  very  expositor  of  the  sp^irious  art  of  drugging 
(for  it  does  not  merit  the  name  of  art),  is  compelled  to 
come;  to  the  confesfsion,  Istly,  "that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  treated  by  allopathic  physicians,  the  disease 
is  cured  by  Nature  and  not  by  them  ;  2ndly,  that  in  a  lesser, 
but  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  disease  is  cured  by 
Nature  in  spite  of  them— in  other  words,  their  interference 
opposing,  instead  of  assisting  the  cure;  and  3rdly,  that,  con- 
sequently, in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases  it  would 
fare  as  well,  or  better,  with  patients,  if  all  remedies,  espe- 
cially drugs,  were  abandoned."* 

To  the  power  of  Nature  then,  that  is,  to  the  vital 
energj'  of  the  organs,  the  scientific  practitioner  of  the 
water-treatment  looks  in  the  first  instance.  He  does  not 
for  a  moment  .suppose  that  his  processes  have  anything  in 
them  which,  of  itself ,  shall  effect  a  healthful  change  in  the 
body.  True,  it  has  been  advanced  that  water  has  a  specific 
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efifect  on  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  quinine  has ;  but 
tliis  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  strongly  indicates  ignorance  of 
the  water  cure  on  the  part  of  the  propounder.  When  I 
say  that  the  wet  sheet  reduces  the  pulse,  I  mean  that  it 
places  the  diseased  organs  in  a  condition  to  get  rid  of  their 
irritative  state,  and  thus  to  send  a  smaller  amount  of 
sjTnpathetic  excitement  to  the  heart.  When  I  say  that 
large  water  drinking  excites  the  pulse  and  circulation,  I 
mean  that  it  places  the  organs  generally  in  a  condition 
more  speedily  to  bring  about  those  chemico-vital  changes, 
which  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  blood,  which 
is  therefore  more  rapidly  circulated.  When  I  say  that 
the  sitz  bath  tends  to  open  the  bowels,  I  mean  that  it  puts 
the  lower  bowels  in  a  condition  to  receive  more  blood  into 
their  secreting  surface,  by  placing  other  parts— the  stomach, 
liver,  brain,  or  spinal  cord — in  a  condition  to  get  rid  of  their 
irritative  state.  In  fact,  all  the  residts  of  water-treatment 
which  we  behold  are  secondary ;  the  vis  vitce  is  primarily 
acted  on  by  the  means  employed,  and  it  induces  the  pheno- 
menal consequences  we  behold. 

11.  This  sound  basis  of  treatment — namely,  that  the 
organic  energy  of  the  body  is  to  cure  its  disease — being 
taken,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  that  energy  may 
be  deficient  for  the  purpose,  and  may  thus  tend  towards 
destruction  or  organic  disease  rather  than  cm-e.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  Ai-t — of  Ai't  which  seconds  the  objects  of 
Nature,  and  aids  its  flagging  energies,  but  in  no  case  runs 
athwart  them.  In  chronic  disease,  this  necessity  especially 
arises,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  organs,  in  their 
intimate  and  minute  action,  (see  Part  I.,  page  15,)  are  in 
the  extremity  of  feebleness,  and  make  but  small  etibrts  of 
self-restoration;  chronic  disease,  in  fact,  almost  always 
tending  towards  organic,  incurable  disease,  when  left  to 
itself  In  saying  that  Nature  is  the  oidy  ciu-ative  power, 
the  very  presence  of  disease  implies  that  that  power  is 
deteriorated  and  requires  aid.  The  water  cure  aftbrds  it, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  Art  applied  only  in 
seconding  the  indications  of  Nature.  Testimony  to  this 
efi'ect  is  given  by  the  leading  journal  of  diiig  medication, 
already  quoted.  Dr.  Forbes  there  says — "  This  mode  of 
treating  diseases  (Hydropathy)  is  unquestionably  far  from 
inert,  and  most  opposed  to  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  im- 
disturbed  processes  of  Nature.  It  in  fact,  pe7-haps,  affords 
the  very  best  evidence  we  2^ossess  of  the  curative  power  of 
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Art,  and  is  unquedionahh/,  when  ralionally  regtdated,  a 
most  ejfective  mode  o  f  treatment  in  many  disease)!.  Still,  it 
puts  in  a  striking  light,  if  not  exactly  the  curative  powers 
of  Nature,  at  ieast  the  X'ossibility — nay,  facility — with 
■which  dl  the  ordinary  instruments  of  medical  cure,  drugs, 
may  be  dispensed  with.  If  so  many  and  such  various 
diseases  get  well  entirely  without  cb-ugs,  under  one  special 
mode  of  treatment,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  a 
treatment  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  drugs  may  be 
often  of  non-etl'ect — sometimes  of  inj  urious  effect *  Such 
admissions  in  the  pages  of  such  a  periodical,  are  strongly 
signiiicant  of  the  gi-o\^ing  conviction  in  the  high  places  of 
drug  medication  that  the  water  cure  is  not,  as  it  was  there 
loudly  and  imsparingly  denounced,  a  systematic  cptackery, 
but  that  it  is  the  true  medical  art — the  Ait  which 
watches  Nature's  tendencies,  and  aids  her  in  her  necessity. 

III.  This  aid  is  given  in  a  negative  and  in  a  positive' 
manner.  The  negative  means  consist  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  In  this  there  is 
no  compromise ;  there  can  be  none.  If  there  be  irritation 
of  the  stomach  inducing  costiveness,  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
the  bowels  to  act  whUst  the  aperient  medicine  is  keeping 
up  that  irritation,  apply  what  j^ositive  treatment  you  may. 
If  there  be  congestive  or  apoplectic  fulness  of  the  head,  all 
the  positive  treatment  in  the  world  will  not  avail,  so  long 
as  huge  feeding,  stimulating  drinks,  tobacco-smoking, 
venereal  exce.sses,  &c.,  are  persevered  in.  In  tlie  first 
part  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  veiy 
minute  yet  highly  irritative  action  of  a  part  afiected  with 
chronic  disease— how,  in  theii-  extreme  organic  feebleness, 
the  ultimate  blood-vessels  are  more  than  usually  sensitive. 
How,  then,  is  this  mingled  sensitiveness  and  feebleness  to 
be  remedied,  so  long  as  irritants,  however  small  and  how- 
ever apphed,  be  permitted]  It  cannot  be;  and  he  who 
allows  his  patients  to  persist  in  any  such  causes,  under- 
stands nothing  of  the  water  cure,  or  nothing  of  honesty. 
Practitioners  of  drug  medication  say  that  we,  the  profes- 
.sional  adherents  of  the  water  plan,  "  may  well  cure  patients, 
for  we  in.s]st  on  certain  abstinences  in  diet,  personal  habits," 
:  and  that  "  these  and  not  the  water  recover  them." 
The  latter  I  will  anon  show  to  be  incorrect;  but  the  former 
IS  altogether  tnie,  and  suggests  the  putting  of  the  question 
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to  the  objectors— "Wliy  do  you  not  also  insist?"  But 
tiieu  again,  not  much  would  be  gained,  so  long  as  medicinal 
irritants  are  maintained ;  to  forbid  roasted  meat,  least  it 
should  irritate  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
minister a  daily  aperient  or  tonic,  is  an  ignorance  or  affec- 
tation that  is  scarcely  comprehensible,  although  of  daily 
occurrence.  (See  a  curious  instance  of  this  at  page  110.) 
It  would  be  foolish  and  dishonest  to  deny  that  the  with- 
di-awal  of  morbid  causes  to  be  found  in  diet,  bad  personal 
habits,  mental  excitation,  &c.,  form  a  very  important- 
nay,  indispensable  portion  of  the  water-treatment;  and 
that  this  latter  would  be  curtailed  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  usefulness  without  it.  Patients  who  have  recourse  to 
that  treatment  must  make  up  then-  minds  to  cbop  various 
darling  wealaiesses,  or  else  to  receive  but  small  benefit. 

The  cessation  from  taking  drugs  is  a  strildng  item  in 
the  negative  means— i.e.,  in  the  withdrawal  of  causes. 
To  it  is  very  much  owing  the  great  and  immediate  relief 
which  most  patients  under  the  water-treatment  experience 
in  the  first  week  or  two ;  the  absence  of  the  daily  irritant 
leaving  the  viscera  at  rest,  instead  of  rousing  in  them 
morbid  excitement,  which  is  reverberated  upon  the  animal 
nervous  system,  inducing  all  manner  of  diseased  sensa- 
tions, and  especially  calling  the  attention  of  the  brain  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  viscera.  Without  this  -withdrawal, 
no  lasting  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  water-treat- 
ment. It  may  be  expedient  to  treat  a  case  with  drugs 
alone,  or  with  water  alone ;  but  to  say  that  chronic  disease 
can  be  citrcd  by  a  mixed  treatment  of  water  and  drugs, 
is  a  ridiculous  contradiction,  or  an  interested  compromise ; 
a  net,  in  short,  thrown  to  catch  two  extensive  sets  of 
persons — the  simple  and  the  prejudiced:  an  excuse  for 
gleaning  from  all  fields.  Imagine  a  patient  who,  having 
tried  all  kinds  of  cbugs,  has  added  the  irritation  they  pro- 
duce to  that  of  the  original  malady,  placing  himself  under 
a  medical  treatment  which,  while  it  professes  to  reduce  the 
irritation  arising  from  both  sources,  at  the  same  time  keeps 
alive  both;  so  that  the  morning  wet-slieet  packing  takes 
off  the  visceral  disorder  of  the  pl•e^'ious  day's  dosing,  and 
even  prepares  the  body  to  be  more  keenly  irritated  by  the 
dosing  of  the  current  day!  This  is  like  emptying  the 
right-hand  pocket  to  pay  the  left :  the  person  carries  just 
the  same  amount:  at  best,  the  patient  is  in  statu  quo — 
more  probably  in  statu  pejori.    I  speak  not  now  of  the 
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mcKlicum  of  water  ajiplications  which  liave  always  been 
more  or  less  employed  by  medical  practitioners,  such  as 
partial  spoiigings,  short  liip  baths,  &c.,  but  of  the  sys- 
tematic employmeut  of  the  various  processes  which  have 
beeu  iutroduced  of  late  years  under  the  name  of  the 
"Water  Cure;"  and  I  maintain  that  a  combination  of 
that  treatment  -nnth  the  administration  of  drugs  for  the 
purposes  of  anr,  is  altogether  fallacious,  and  an  error  by 
which  the  patient,  at  least,  must  sufter.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  assertion  of  doctrine  ;  on  three  or  four  occasions,  I 
have  been  persuaded  to  adopt  such  a  combined  plan,  and 
have  soon  had  to  abandon  it  at  the  request  of  the  patients 
themselves,  who  found  that  medicines  administered  whilst 
the  body  is  under  the  operation  of  the  water- treatment 
excite  a  "much  more  intolerable  irritation  even  than  they 
did  previously.  They  who  profess  to  use  both  means  are 
scarcely  authorized  to  attribute  the  results  of  their  treat- 
ment to  the  water  system,  nor  to  call  themselves  professors 
of  that  system  ;  and  their  combination  of  drugs,  bleeding, 
wet-sheet  packing,  douching,  &c.,  is  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  simple  medication  by  di'ugs.*  And  this  will 
be  discovered  before  long. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  harassing  cares  and 
occupations,  is  another  of  the  negative  means  included  in 
the  water-treatment  of  chronic  disease.   That  form  of 

*  In  all  that  I  have  put  forth  concerning  drug  medication,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  1  am  speaking  of  its  application  for  the  cure  of 
chronic  disorder.  As  1  have  stated  in  the  text,  none  but  the  less  edu- 
cated members  of  the  profession  thinl<  now-a-days  oi  (losing  for  such 
disorder.  Most  of  the  class  of  physicians  give  medicine  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  trust  more  to  the  operation  of  natural  means,  diet,  air, 
habits  of  life,  <tc.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  therewith  cure  the  great 
majority  of  chronic  diseases  ;  and  the  fault  is  in  the  instruments  with 
which  they  work.  But  cases  will  always  occur  in  which  it  is  at  least 
expedient  to  employ  drugs;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  can  ever 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  A  strong  man  gets  bilious,  but  is  obliged 
to  continue  his  occupation ;  let  him  take  tw  o  or  three  grains  of  blue-pill, 
followed  by  an  aperient  draught,  abstain  from  animal  food  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eiglit  hours,  and  he  will  be  well  without  ceasing  from  his 
vocation,  and  without  evil  results.  The  evil  lies  in  making  no  change 
of  diet  when  under,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  irritation  of  the  drug, 
and  in  the  strong  temptation  to  reiterate  the  causes  when  the  effects 
can  be  so  readily  disposed  of.  Then  begins  the  abuse  of  the  medicine, 
for  which,  in  the  njajority  of  instances,  both  patient  and  j)ractilioner 
are  to  blame.  At  the  end  of  all  this  comes  chronic  disease,  which  all 
the  drugs  in  the  world  cannot  cure. 
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disease  has  always  existed  sufficiently  long  to  involve  the ' 
brain  more  or  less  in  irritation.  Upon  the  bruin,  tlius  pre- 
pared, circumstances  of  disagreeable  and  painful  character 
tad  with  double  intensity,  and  exasijerate  its  irritation 
which  IS  tlien  passed  on  to  the  nutritive  viscera,  augment- 
ing iAetr  disorder.  If  such  circumstances  can  be  witlidrawn 
the  physician  has  only  to  deal  with  the  chronic  viscera/ 
irritation,  which  he  may  subdue  when  the  brain  is  quiet, 
but  which  he  could  not  touch  so  long  as  that  organ  perpe- 
tually added  fuel  to  the  dame.  Moreover,  this  comparative 
freedom  of  the  brain  from  excitement  is  required  in  the 
water-treatment,  because  the  eflects  of  that  treatment  are 
brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  tlie  nervous 
system,  of  which  the  brain  is  one  of  the  .great  centres.  If 
it  be  oppressed  with  care,  and  be  made  to  labour  exceed- 
ingly at  the  same  time,  for  the  restoration  of  the  body,  the 
chances  are  strongly  in  favour  of  its  breaking  down  between 
the  two  loads  ;  and  I  have  seen  an  instance'  of  this.  There- 
fore let  no  one  attempt  the  systematic  water-treatment 
who  is  unwilling  or  imable  to  rid  himself,  for  the  time 
being,  of  business  and  its  botlierations,  includin  g  the  daOy 
score  of  "esteemed  favours"  from  con-espondents  ;  he  wiU 
assuredly  get  more  harm  than  good  under  such  circum- 
stances. Neither,  when  griff  is  douig  its  sad  work,  is  there 
any  prospect  of  improvement  to  chronic  disease  from  the 
water  cure ;  "  mens  agitat  molem,"  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
agitate  the  body  in  two  ways  at  once.  I  have  seen  a  sudden 
invasion  of  nonsensical  love  arrest  the  improving  progres^s 
of  a  neuralgic  case,  which,  under  the  water-treatment,  was 
advancing  steadily  towards  complete  recovery.  The  water 
could  not  wash  away  the  feeling,  but  rather  seemed  to 
render  it  more  painful  and  ridiculous  : 

"  Ah  mihi !  quod  nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  aquis." 

The  worst  of  the  afiliir  was,  that  the  neuralgia  was  more 
painful,  too,  and  did  7iot  wear  out,  although  the  amorous 
folly  did. 

For  the  same  reason  as  that  given  above,  it  is  essential 
to  withdraw  the  mind  from  tlie  excitements  of  gaiety  and 
its  usual  concomitants,  in  this  country,  of  hot  rooms,  strong 
lights,  &c.  We  are  told  that  water  patients  (some  m 
scarlet  fever,  too  !)  hold  large  dancmg  parties  at  Griiefen- 
berg,  and  all  get  quite  well.  If  so,  there  must  be  something 
in  the  air  of  the  place  which  enables  persons  to  resist  the 
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ordiuary  operation  of  causes  which,  nearer  home,  certainly 
deteriorate  the  patient's  condition  whilst  under  the  action 
of  the  water-treatment.  I  have  seen  such  consequences 
again  and  again.  But  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view;"  Griiefenberg  is  800  miles  off,  and  travellers  must 
not  go  so  tixr  to  see  ordinary  occurrences.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  on  account  of  the 
temptations  to  gJiiety,  the  racket,  noise,  and  distractions  of 
large  towns,  the 

"  Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romte," 

the  water-treatment  of  chronic  maladies  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully practised  there.  It  has  been  tried,  and  utterly 
failed  in  three  large  to^vns  of  England — namely,  Liverpool, 
Bath,  and  Cheltenham ;  and  I  believe  a  similar  result  has 
obtained  in  various  continental  to-\vns.  In  rural  places 
aU  these  drawbacks  are  avoided,  and  the  quietude  alone  is 
an  important  adjuvant  to  the  negative  treatment  of  persons 
whose  sensations  have  been  rendered  exquisitely  acute  by 
previous  morbid  causes,  and  whose  organs  are  now  to  be 
roused  by  the  water-system  to  an  attempt  at  their  self- 
restoration.  So  necessary  do  I  think  this  consideration  of 
locahty,  that  even  the  proximity  of  a  large,  dissipated 
town,  is,  in  my  belief,  objectionable.  Never  did  I  know  a 
patient  who  ran  up  to  London  for  two  or  three  days,  return 
so  weU  as  when  he  left  Malvern. 

So  much  for  the  negative  means  of  the  water  cure. 

The  positive  means  of  the  hygienic  water-treatment 
include  all  the  applications  of  water,  from  the  compress 
and  foot  bath  up  to  the  sweating  process  and  the  douche, 
the  taking  of  water  internally,  food,  exercise,  and  clothing. 
As  the  detailed  consideration  of  these  Avill  faU  to  a  sub- 
sequent chapter,  I  only  allude  to  them  here  as  agents 
which,  whil.st  the  negative  means  tend  to  disembarrass  the 
DKjrbid  organs,  tend  to  bring  them  into  positive  and  active 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  theii-  healthy  functions.  Nature, 
entirely  freed  from  the  imwholesome  operation  of  diet, 
drugs,  mental  cares,  &c.,  would  certainly  be  left  in  the 
beat  po.s3ible  position  for  re-assuming  her  healthy  actions, 
and,  m  very  many  slighter  instances,  she  would  "do  so.  I 
constantly  have  patients  applying  to  me,  to  whom  I  say. 

You  would  recover  by  retiring  to  a  farm-house,  having 
care  of  your  diet,  rising  early,  taking  appropriate  exercise, 
breathmg  abundant  pure  air,  &c.  ;  and  this  would  require 
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to  be  continued  for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  months. 
What  the  water- treatment  can  do  for  you  is  to  curtail 
that  period  by  one-half,  or  two  thirds."  And  so  it  is  in 
these  slighter  cases ;  withdraw  irritations,  and  bring 
neglected  organs  into  more  active  play,  and  you  lend  a 
helpmg  hand  to  those  that  are  overworked  and  morbid. 
Good  food,  applied  to  tlie  stomach,  helps  to  make  good 
blood  ;  pure  air,  abundantly  applied  to  the  lungs,  helps  to 
perfect  that  blood  ;  the  same  air,  applied  to  the  skin,  draws 
that_  blood  towards  the  outer  surface,  thereby  relieving 
the  inner  visceral  surface ;  exercise  and  early  rising  pro- 
mote the  circulation  and  waste  of  that  blood,  thereby 
ridding  the  frame  of  a  diseased  fluid,  at  tlie  same  time 
that  better  digestion  is  formmg  a  better  fluid,  which 
at  length  brings  about  healthy  nutrition ;  such  is  the 
process  by  which  retirement  and  country  life  renew  the 
jaded  and  chronically  diseased  frame.  (See  page  68 
et  seq.) 

_  Now,  the  appliances  of  the  water  cure  operate  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  manner,  but  much  more  energetically,  and 
therefore  more  speedily.  The  appetite  rendered  keen  by 
the  ensemble  of  the  plan  pursued,  and  especially  by  the 
water  drinking,  leads  to  the  digestion  of  good  food,  for 
the  processes  aU  tend  to  the  reduction  of  irritation  in  the 
digestive  organs ;  the  life  in  tlie  open  air  perfects  the 
blood  formed  from  the  food ;  all  the  processes  tend  to 
draw  that  blood  towards  the  exterior  surface,  and  relieve 
the  internal  organs ;  the  water  drinking  and  exercise 
increase  the  chemico-vital  changes  of  the  blood  which  waste 
it ;  and,  as  the  old  morbid  fluid  dissipates,  improved 
digestion  is  making  a  better,  which  is  to  brmg  about  a 
liealthier  nutrition  of  the  frame.  It  ■\viU  be  seen  that  the 
parallel  is  complete  ;  and  as  the  means  of  the  water  cure 
are  only,  as  it  were,  an  exaggeration  and  systematization  of 
those  to  be  found  in  the  natural  agents — food,  air,  and  so 
forth — it  may  very  properly  be  denominated  tlie  hygienic 
water-treatment.  These  positive  means  are  only  imita- 
tions and  improvements  of  those  employed  in  the  purely 
natural  restoration  of  the  body  ;  and  they  thus  fulfil  the 
highest  aim  of  Art — the  imitation  of  Nature.  No  plan  of 
treatment  which  I  have  ever  heard  of  so  completely  keeps 
this  in  view  as  the  water  cure ;  it  aids  the  body  by  the 
very  same  agents  that  nature  uses,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  never  to  interfere  with  her  tendencies  towards  restora- 
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tion  of  health.  When  the  body  is  thus  only  aided  in  its 
o^^^l  efforts  hv  its  own  appropriate  agents,  the  best  pos- 
sible >,TOund  "is  atl'orded  for  trusting  in  tlie  perniancncy 
of  the'ciire  which  itself  effects.  No  cure  can  be  complete 
or  permanent  wliich  is  not  the  result  of  the  body's  own 
efforts,  and  which  is  wrought  by  artificial  and  forcing 
agents. 

"When,  therefore,  time  is  an  important  matter,  and  some 
trouble  is  not  considered  (for  the  water-treatment  does 
implv  pains  taking^  there  is  much  gain  in  having  recourse 
to  the  water  ciu-e,  rather  than  to  the  mere  life  of  simplicity 
and  retirement.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  a  month  oi 
its  emploj-ment  after  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  a 
period  of  dissipation  or  occupation,  would  be  more  than 
an  e(iuivalent  for  three  or  four  months  of  travelling,  and 
similar  healthful  stimulants ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  is  the  fact.  Besides,  when  a  man  travels,  or  is  even 
fixed  for  a  period  in  one  place,  he  is  left  to  his  own 
devices,  and  exposed  to  temptations,  the  gTatification  of 
which  wars  against  the  renewal  of  health  ;  whereas  the 
water  cure  Jixes  him  to  certain  wholesome  rules  and 
habits,  that  are  necessary  parts  of  the  hygienic  regime 
under  which  he  is.  It  is  too  true  that  visiting  the 
populous  watering-places,  such  as  Cheltenham,  Bath,  or 
Leamington,  "  for  the  benefit  of  health,"  is  very  often 
only  a  change  from  one  scene  of  dissipation  to  another, 
and  that  the  change  alone  enables  the  body  to  bear  the 
dmipation;  a  capability  which  is  mistaken  for  permanent 
restoration. 

The  more  grave  degi-ees  of  chronic  disorder,  however,  no 
period  of  retirement,  country  life  and  air,  or  change, 
Avill  suffice  to  remove.  The  organic  powers  by  which  the 
salutary  efforts  of  the  frame  are  made,  are  far  too  dete- 
riorated to  be  roused  to  such  efibrts  by  the  ordinary 
ojteration  of  those  ordinary  natural  agents.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  which  seek  aid  from  the 
water-treatment.  The  lower  the  organic  strength,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  natural  stimulus  required  to  bring 
it  into  play;  and  the  concentration  of  such  stimulus 
exhibited  in  the  various  processes  of  the  treatment  in 
question,  u.sually  effects  what  the  long-continued  trial  of 
quietude  and  air  had  failed  to  procure.  There  Ls  another 
rea.«on  for  thi.s.  Numbers  of  my  patients,  previously  to 
viaiting  Malvern,  had  taken  voyages,  changed  residence. 
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and  so  forth,  but  had  not  ceased  to  take  medicine,  and 
had  only  changed  from  one  Ifind  to  another.  Nor  could 
they,  under  tliose  bare  circumstances  ;  tlie  drugs  were  to 
their  languid  organs  a  means  of  artificial  stimulus,  for 
which  the  natural  stimulants  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  prove  a  substitute ;  and  accordingly,  they  continued  to 
increase  the  feebleness  of  the  organs  by  the  drugs  on  the 
one  hand,  whUst,  on  the  other,  they  were  in  vain  exposing 
themselves  to  the  action  of  natural  remedies,  which,  with- 
out the  drugging,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  kindle  or 
sustain  the  organic  energies,  but,  in  conjimction  with 
drugging,  were  utterly  neutralized ;  the  disease  being 
allowed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Yet  these  j)atients 
rarely  fail  to  recover  under  the  water  cure,  because  they 
find  in  it  both  a  sufficient  amount  of  natural  stimulus  to 
rouse  the  organs,  and  a  substitute  for  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  drugs;  the  withdrawal  of  which,  therefore,  is  not 
attended  with  the  inconvenience  it  otherwise  would  be. 
This  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  believed  by  those  minds,  lay  or 
professional,  which  connect  inseparably  medication  mth 
drugging,  and  know  of  no  remedies  save  those  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  not  a  whit  the  less  true,  notwith- 
standing ;  the  water  cure  does  possess  positive  appliances, 
by  which  the  body  is  enabled  to  bear  with  impunity  the 
■withdrawal,  immediate  and  complete,  of  all  artificial  stimu- 
lants, medicinal  and  dietetic;  and  not  only  so,  but  by 
which  the  self-restorative  power  of  the  organs  is  roused 
far  more  effectually  and  permanently  than  those  stimulants 
could  ever  do.  Whenever  a  patient  imdertakes  the  water 
cure,  wine  and  all  other  alcoholic  stimulants  are  ■withdrawn 
totally,  and  at  once ;  yet  I  never  saw  the  smallest  incon- 
venience, still  less  danger,  follow.  He  only  exchanged  a 
less  for  a  more  natural  stimulus. 

IV.  The  water  cure,  then,  producing  its  effects  by  libe- 
rating the  organs  from  causes  of  disease,  and  by  aiding 
them,  when  thus  liberated,  in  their  attempted  struggle  for 
restoration,  we  have  next  to  inqiui-e  what  power  of  the 
organs  it  is  which  is  set  at  liberty  to  make  the  attempt  ia. 
question.  Physiological  research  leaves  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  All  the  causes  of  health,  as  well  as  disease,  infringe, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  irritability  of  the  body,  as 
represented  by  the  nutritive  or  ganglionic,  or  mceral 
system  of  nerves.  (See  Chapter  I.  of  this  volume).  No 
organ,  or  part  of  an  organ,  can  be  diseased  without  dis- 
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easeil  action  on  the  part  of  its  nutritive  nerves.  A  certain 
amoimt  of  stimulation  applied  to  them  produces  the 
phenomena  of  healthy  life  in  any  part;  a  further  amount 
causes  the  phenomena  of  excessive  life  to  be  followed,  as 
certainly  as  fatigue  follows  extreme  laboiu",  by  the  phe- 
nomena" of  dimiimhed  or  exhausted  life.  The  connection 
of  this  nervous  system  with  the  blood  circulation  has  been 
stated  at  length  in  the  early  portions  of  this  work  ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  here  to  recall  that,  wherever  there  is 
exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  nervous  energy  of  an  organ, 
there  is  excess  of  blood  in  the  minute  blood-vessels,  that 
energy  being  insufficient  to  afford  to  the  blood-vessels  the 
power  of  passing  on  the  blood  they  contain.  In  an  inflamed 
eye,  we  behold  vessels  distended  with  blood :  those  vessels 
cannot  pass  it  on,  because  their  ganglionic  nerves,  after 
having  been  violently  excited  by  a  cold  air,  it  may  be, 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  feebleness,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  give  the  vessels  contractile  energy 
enough  to  throw  the  blood  out  of  them.  Hence,  excess  of 
blood,  and  deficiency  <f  nutritive  nervous  energy,  constitute 
the  essential  of  diseased  actioji  of  a  part. 

But  when  an  organ  is  thus  situated — that  is,  with  too 
much  blood,  and  too  little  nutritive  energy — other  organs 
come,  in  consequence,  to  be  conversely  situated.  We  have 
a  striking  instance  of  this  in  dropsy  of  the  belly  ;  the  large 
surface  of  membrane  (the  peritoneum)  in  this  state  of 
vascular  relaxation,  increased  blood,  and  decreased  nutri- 
tive nervous  power,  causes  vascular  contraction,  decreased 
quantity  of  blood,  and  increased  nutritive  nervous  power 
in  the  kidneys  (hence  the  decrease  of  urine) ;  in  the  skin 
(hence  the  paleness  and  coldness  of  it) ;  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  (hence  the  dryness 
and  thirst);  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
(hence  the  constipation).  Blood  being  plu^  in  the  drop- 
.sically  inflamed  part,  is  minus  in  other  parts.  And  a 
similar  arrangement  obtains  in  all  cases  of  chronic  dis- 
order ;  there  is  always  some  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  whose 
excessive  supply  and  retention  of  blood  render  them 
irritable  in  themselves,  and  a  source  of  organic  irritation 
to  other  organs.  From  a  corn  on  the  toe,  to  an  ulcer  in 
the  stomach,  organic  irritation,  represented  by  excess  of 
blood  and  decrease  of  nutritive  nervous  energy,  obtains. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  in  the  First  Part  of  this  volume, 
that  all  nutrition  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body  depends 
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upon  the  ganglionic  nervous  matter  distributed  to  tlie 
minute  blood-vessels  of  each  of  them ;  and  that,  as  nerves 
composed  of  that  matter  are  everywhere,  the  organic  or 
nutritive  sympathies  (for  they  mean  the  same)  of  parts  are 
dependent  on  them.  Fm-ther,  it  lias  been  shown  that 
these  nerves  have  theii-  great  central  portion  in  the  viscera, 
and  more  especially  in  the  viscera  of  the  first  digestion— 
the  digestion  of  food.  Hence  it  is  that  all  organic  irri- 
tations of  any  organs  are  referred  to  this  great  centre; 
and,  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is,  or  the  amount 
of  the  shock  they  give  it,  is  the  degree  and  duration  of 
disease.  If  a  man  break  his  leg,  the  organic  irritation 
thereby  produced  in  the  leg  is  referred  to  the  visceral 
centre  of  all  organic  sensation;  if  that  centre  be  sound, 
the  leg  will  do  well ;  if  not,  it  wiU  not,  but  a  gangrenous 
or  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  limb  will  be  established. 
If  a  man  catch  cold  in  the  head,  and  is  all  soimd  in  his 
nutritive  nervous  centre  at  the  digestive  organs,  the  cold 
will  soon  disappear  without  spreading ;  but  if  he  be  not 
sound  there,  the  lungs  will  be  in  a  delicate  state  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  cold  of  the  head  wUl  extend  to  them 
and  cause  chi'onic  cough.  Similar  proofs  may  be  drawn 
from  every  sort  of  disease  in  any  part  of  the  body.  And 
the  fact  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  gTeat  organic  nervous  centre  in  the  primary  nutritive 
viscera,  is  the  degi-ee  and  duration  of  any  diseased  action 
elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  stomach  will  digest  food  ivell,  no 
chronic  disease  can  come ;  nor  wUl  it  MU,  imtU  the  stomach 
can  no  longer  make  sufficient  blood  out  of  food  for  the 
waste  of  the  frame. 

It  is  upon  the  organic  power  enjoyed  by  every  hlood-vessel 
in  the  body,  a  power  repiresented  by  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  and  having  its  centime  in  tlie  viscera,  that  tlie  water 
cure  operates;  and  it  is  by  it  that  the  water  cure  produces 
its  residts.  It  is  by  the  liberation  of  this  power  from 
oppression,  and  the  restoration  of  its  energy,  that  the 
water  cure  rouses  in  it  those  salutary  eiibrts  which  con- 
stitute the  only  means  of  obtaining  permanent  cure. 

V.  The  condition  of  the  viscera  on  which  chronic  dis- 
ease depends,  is  one  of  u-ritation  or  inflammation,  oppres- 
sion or  congestion,  and  obstruction.  In  applying  the 
water  cure,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
states  obtains.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  last  jwagraph 
(IV.)  that  when  inflammation  or  congestion  exists  in  a 
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part,  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  circulation  in  some  other 
parts.  And  so  in  the  inflammatory  or  congestive  state 
of  the  viscera  under  consideration,  all  parts  of  the  body 
are  deprivetl  of  the  fit  quantity  of  circulating  blood,  save 
the  ptirt  chronically  diseased  (a  rheumatic  limb,  for 
instance),  and  the  viscera,  which  makes  its  disease  chronic. 
In  rheiunatism,  for  instance,  there  is  a  gorged  liver  and 
stomach,  and  inflamed  fibrous  sheaths  ;  but  the  circida- 
tion  in  the  skin  flags,  the  Idtlneys  are  scanty  in  action,  so 
•ire  the  bowels,  &c.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  7nal-distri- 
hution  of  blood,  from  deficient  organic  energy  in  the 
viscera  to  rid  themselves  of  the  excess  they  contain,  for,  if 
they  can  be  made  to  do  that,  the  clironic  complaint  ceases. 
Thi^  is  the  case,  both  when  there  is  fulness,  and  when 
there  is  want  of  blood  in  the  system  generally  ;  for,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  when  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of 
blood,  Natiu-e  always  centres  the  little  there  is  in  the 
internal  parts.  The  principal  aim  of  the  water-treatment 
in  chronic  disease  is,  therefore,  to  prociu-e  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  blood.  If  there  be  bloodlessness  as  well,  the 
formation  of  blood  is  another  chief  aim,  but  always  in 
connection  with  its  improved  distribution  ;  otherwise  the 
blood  made  will  augment  the  congestion  of  the  viscera. 

VI.  Having  ascertained  whether  the  phase  of  visceral 
fidness  is  that  of  irritation,  inflammation,  congestion,  or 
ob.struction,  it  is  expedient  to  act  upon  some  of  the  organs 
which  have  been  deprived  of  their  supply  of  blood,  and 
whose  nutrition  has  been  curtailed  by  the  excess  in  the 
viscera.  In  all  chronic  diseases,  the  skin  is  especially 
aflected  in  its  nutritive  energy.  As  blood  accumidates 
■within,  it  diminishes  outside  ;  so  that  in  very  old  chronic 
maladies,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  blood  to  be  found  in 
the  .shrivelled,  bloodless  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  upon 
this  .surface  that  the  processes  of  the  water  cure  are 
especially  directed.  Endued  in  the  healthy  state  -with  an 
enormous  supply  of  blood  and  nutritive  nervous  energy, 
and,  moreover,  closely  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  by  innumerable  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  the 
condition  of  the  skin,  as  regards  nutrition,  is  necessarily 
of  vast  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  And  this 
is  more  striking  still,  wiien  it  is  considered  as  the  surface 
which  receivers  the  impression  of  all  atmospheric  changes, 
form-s  a  great  excretory  organ,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  process  of  waste  always  going  on. 
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lu  chronic  disease,  all  these  important  functions  are  dimi- 
nished or  deranged.  Deprived  of  blood,  but  still  deriving 
exquisite  sensitiveness  from  the  nerves  it  receives  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  retains  its  susceptibility  to  all 
external  circumstances  vi^ithout  having  blood  enough,  and 
therefore  nutritive  power  enough,  to  re-act  upon  and  resist 
them.  For  a  like  reason  its  action  of  excretion  and  waste 
is  diminished.  The  organic  synipathy  which  it  has  witli 
the  viscera  within,  by  means  of  its  ganglionic  nerves,  is 
disordered,  and  the  equilibrium  between  it  and  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  are  the  iiiternal  skin,  lost ;  whilst  by 
the  net-work  of  animal  nerves  it  takes  from  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  it  sends  up  to  those  organs  the  impression 
of  every  atmospheric  agent,  and  receives  from  them  the 
impression  of  every  mental  process  of  perception,  thought, 
and  will.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  in  chronic  disease, 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  always  more  or  less  deranged, 
and  that  the  sldn,  therefore,  receives  impressions  from  a 
disordered  soirrce. 

Thus,  standing  between  the  two  gi-eat  nervous  centres, 
connected  with  the  ganglionic  centre  by  the  nutritive 
nerves  it  possesses,  and  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by 
the  animal  nerves  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  supplied, 
it  may  readily  be  conceded,  that  the  system  of  treatment 
which  makes  the  skin  the  surface  on  which  to  produce  its 
operations  is,  at  least,  no  contracted  one.  Acting  upon 
the  skin,  we  can  aft'ect  powerfully  or  feebly  the  nutrition 
of  the  primary  nutritive  viscera,  and  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  &c.,  and  through  them,  the  nutrition  of  the 
entire  organism.  Being  external  and  patent,  we  can 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  result  of  the  remedies  ; 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  the  skin  is  not  a 
primary  or  secondary  nutritive  organ,  and  therefore  does 
not  immediately  compromise  existence,  we  know  it  to  be 
the  safest  part  for  the  application  of  means.  Besides  all 
which  it  is,  in  chronic  disease,  the  organ  whose  blood 
circulation  has  been  most  seriously  deteriorated  by  the 
visceral  congestion,  and  which  therefore  most  m-gently  pre- 
sents itself  as  that  by  which  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium. 

VII.  The  action  of  the  water  cure,  then,  is  upon  the 
ganglionic  or  nutritive  nerves  of  the  skin,  connected  with 
the  great  ganglionic  centre  of  tlie  \'iscera,  and  upon  its 
animal  nerves,  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
(it  being  always  kept  in  mind  that  the  brain  and  cord  are, 
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r.s  far  as  tlieir  nutrition  is  concerned,  themselves  masses 
of  iian<;lionic  nervous  matter).    As  the  viscera  are  inva- 
riably diseased  in  chronic  disorder,  and  as  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  the  organs  in  which  they  the  soonest 
excite  morbid  sympathies,  this  action  upon  the  skin  is 
adapted  to  produce  results  upon  both  these  two  great 
centres  of  chronic  disease  at  once,  and  this  without  direct 
application  to  either;  an  important  consideration.  For 
it  is  by  vu-tue  of  this  that  the  water  cure  is  an  artistical 
treatment  which  aids,  but  does  not  interfere  with,  the 
natural  etibrts  of  the  body  towards  health.  By  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  to  the  organic  capabilities  of  the  viscera 
and  skin,  I  am  enabled  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
re-action  in  the  blood  cuxulation  of  the  skin.  For  instance, 
I  apply  a  clipping  sheet  to  the  skin  of  a  patient,  after 
ascenamiug  the  condition  of  his  viscera ;  by  doing  so,  I 
excite  the  nutritive  nerves  of  the  sldn,  and,  by  that,  cause 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  surface ;  contract- 
ing, they  drive  the  little  blood  they  may  contain  out  of 
them  upon  the  viscera.    If  I  have  calcidated  well  the 
jiatient's  condition,  this  sudden  invasion  of  fresh  blood 
\\-iU  rouse  the  viscera  to  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  those 
etibrts  will  be  directed  towards  the  surface  whose  vessels 
are  most  ready  to  receive  the  blood — and  this  will  be  the 
.skin,  since,  after  their  vehement  contraction  by  the  water 
applications,  its  vessels  wiU  liave  fallen  into  exhaustion, 
relaxation,  and  consequent  capability  of  receiving  blood. 
This  process,  repeated  day  after  day,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  aided  by  the  impressions  made  by  other 
processes  to  be  mentioned,  at  length  re-establishes  the 
V)lood  circulation  of  the  sldn  ;  and  this  re-establishment  of 
blood  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  insures  the  dimi- 
nution of  blood  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  body,  the 
visceral  mucous  membranes,  and  their  nerves.    But  1 
have  shown  that  all  chronic  disease  consists  in  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  conge.stion  of  the  primary  nutritive  viscera : 
in  other  words,  in  excess  of  blood  in  them.  Therefore, 
dirninution  of  blood  in  them  is  cure  of  such  disease — and 
p^rfaanent  cure,  because  they  have  effected  it  by  their  owti 
eHbrts.    AU  that  I  have  done  is  to  apply  a  stimuhis  to  a 
.skin  which  was  helov)  par  in  vitality,  in  order  to  rouse, 
sympathetically,  an  inner  part  which  was  above  par  in 
vitality,  and  would  be  better  for  sending  some  of  its  exces- 
sive blood  to  the  .skin,  which  wanted  it. 
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All  tins  supposes  atlaptation  of  the  means  to  tlie  organic 
capacity  of  the  patient ;  this  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upon.  It  would  all  have  been  reversed  had  I,  instead  oi 
the  dripping  sheet  alluded  to,  ordered  a  cold  shallow  bath. 
The  stimulus  of  this  would  have  driven  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  from  without  inwards  than  the  viscera  would 
have  organic  power  to  resist  and  throw  back  again  ;  it 
would  therefore  have  remamed  in  the  viscera,  inn-eased 
their  blood,  decreased  that  of  the  sldn,  and  thus  have 
inveterated  the  chronic  disorder.  This  shows  strikingly 
the  necessity  for  professional  nicety  in  the  numerous  cases 
where  the  vis  vitce  is  materially  impaired  by  the  long- 
continued  mal-distribution  of  blood.  It  also  shows  the 
absurdity  of  treating  all  cases  alike,  or  nearly  so,  as  is  too 
often  the  fact  with  the  ci-devant  batli  servants  and  pseudo- 
doctors  who  pretend  to  practise  the  water  cure. 

So  much  for  the  direct  nutritive  sympathy  between  the 
ganglionic  nerves  of  the  sldn  and  those  of  the  viscera, 
which  is  brought  into  active  and  healthful  play  by  the 
water-appliances  to  the  sldn. 

But  these  appliances  also  convey  impressions  from  the 
skin  to  the  viscera  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  whose  nerves  are  distributed  in  the 
texture  of  the  sldn.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  rationale 
of  this,  the  strict  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  viscera 
being  sufficiently  understood  to  accoimt  for  it.  StiU,  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  action  of  the  water  cure, 
and  especially  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  tonic  and 
stimulating,  and  have  the  result  of  removing  obstinate 
congestions  and  obstructions.  The  prolonged  shallow  bath, 
the  douche,  and  the  sweating  process,  act  very  mucli  by 
the  stimulus  they  excite  in  tlie  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
the  commimication  of  that  stimulus  to  the  viscera.  In  a 
minor  way,  rubbing  sheets  and  foot  baths  effect  the  same, 
removing  such  temporary  congestions  as  are  indicated  by 
nervous  headache,  occasional  giddiness,  &c.  It  is  clear- 
that  such  a  power  of  acting  on  the  brain  sliould  be  used 
with  discretion,  and  only  after  accurate  investigation  of  its 
condition  ;  and  I  have  spoken  on  this  point  in  the  section 
on  "Apoplectic  Fulness  of  the  Head."  How  this  is  to  be 
done  Whout  professional  knowledge,  I  leave  those  to 
determine  who  trust  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  self- 
(^oustituted  practitioners  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  precise  on  this  matter,  as  it 
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is,  iu  (Teat  measure,  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal" system  that  the  gi-eat  changes  effected  by  the 
Av-\ter  cure  i\xe  produced.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
in  many  instances  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  or  relax  the 
treatment,  in  order  to  afford  rest,  for  a  time,  to  the  nerves, 
\vhich  trive  si-nials  of  distress  in  fidgetiness,  broken  sleep, 
impatience,  aSd  irritability,  &c.  Immediately  previous  to 
:mv  critical  action,  also,  symptoms  of  this  kmd  evidence 
the  unusual  excitation  and  labour  of  the  cerebro-spmal 
centre  of  nerves.  Excitation,  tadeed,  of  that  centre  com- 
raimicates  to  the  visceral  ganglionic  nerves  some  of  that 
power  bv  which  thev  are  enabled  to  throw  off  their  clironic 
disorder'-  and  it  will  therefore  be  at  the  highest  when 
that  disorder  is  nearest  to  its  end.  Wlien  in  this  state- 
that  is,  approaching  a  crisis— patients  generally  contract 
oreat  horror  of  all  the  baths  and  processes  which  had 
previously  pleased  them ;  and  this  plainly,  because  the 
applications  to  the  skin  add  to  the  excitement  which  they 
already  experience,  and  which  is  due  to  the  state  of  the 
braia  "  there  is  a  genuine  instinct  iu  the  hon-or  they  feel. 
If  the  treatment  be  scientifically  and  carefiilly  conducted, 
accordintf  to  the  organic  state  of  each  patient,  the  whole 
of  this  action  on  the'brain  and  spinal  cord  is  perfectly  easy 
and  perfectly  safe ;  but  if  all  persons  be  treated  alike,  that 
is  ignorance  and  quackery,  and  the  water  cure  is  not 
accountable  for  its  consequences. 

Excitation,  however,  is  not  the  only  state  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centre  which  the  water  treatment  induces.  Some 
of  its  processes,  such  as  hot  fomentations  to  the  stomach, 
the  wet-sheet  packing,  and  the  prolonged  sitz  bath,  have 
a  decidedly  sootiiitig  effect  on  it,  a  sense  of  quietude,  and 
even  sleep,  attending  their  employment.  These,  accord- 
ingly, are  the  processes  that  apply  to  active  irritations 
and"  inflammations  rather  than  congestions  and  obstruc- 
tions, in  which  la.st  they  often  do  harm.  They  soothe  the 
extremities  of  the  anunal  nerves  that  are  distributed  to 
the  skin,  and  pro  tanto,  removing  irritation  from  theu- 
centre,  the  brain,  this  latter  sends  less  excitation  to  the 
viscera,  and  thus  the  whole  frame  is  quieted.  Part  of  this 
f|uieting  of  the  viscera  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  soothin"  processes  on  the  ganglionic 
nerves  of  the  skin,  directly  communicated  to  the  viscera, 
and  without  the  inters^ention  of  the  brain  ;  for  lasceral 
irritations  are  often  removed  by  them,  without,  at  least. 
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any  appreciable  alteration  in  the  function  of  the  hrain  in 
the  direction  of  quietude.  Yet  this  only  applies  to  sut^h 
visceral  irritations  as  have  not  materially  involved  the 
brain  in  their  disorder;  if  that  organ  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  morbid  phenomena,  the  soothing  processes  are 
certain  to  act  upon  it,  and,  through  it,  up(3n  the  viscera. 
Of  the  rationale  of  these  processes,!  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 

VIII.  Acting,  therefore,  upon  the  ganglionic  nervous 
power  of  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  the  production  of 
excitement  or  soothing,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  the 
water  cure  efl'ects  a  change  in  the  \'isceral  or  internal 
centre  of  that  power.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  existence  of  chronic  di.s- 
ease  in  any  part  is  attributable  to  chronic  excess  of  blood 
in  that  visceral  centre,  an  excess  accompanied  by  irrita- 
tion or  oppression  of  the  ganglionic  function  there.  Bv 
operating,  as  has  been  said,  upon  the  skin,  the  irritation 
in  question  is  soothed,  or  the  oppression  relieved ;  in  other 
words,  by  the  diversion  made  upon  tlie  skin,  the  excess  of 
blood  in  the  viscera  is  diminished,  whilst  tlie  quantity  or 
blood  in  the  skin  is  increased.  And  let  it  always  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  this  operation  on  the  skin  means  operation 
on  the  nutritive  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  that  this  diminu- 
tion of  blood  in  the  viscera  is  the  result  of  an  action, 
which  this  operation  on  the  skin  has  enabled  the  centre  of 
the  nutritive  nervous  system  to  commence,  and  which 
a  continued  operation  on  the  skin  enables  it  to  maintain, 
that  action  being  what  is  called  "  a  natural  effort  towards 
self-restoration. 

In  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  on  the  skin 
is  commenced,  in  the  tact  with  which  it  is  maintained, 
relaxed,  or  pu.shed  according  to  each  patient's  position  and 
power,  consists  the  scientific  application  of  the  water  cure. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  instruct  a  patient  to  go  on  with  the 
same  processes  for  a  week  or  two,  and  never  see  bun 
meanwhile ;  but  such  proceeding  betrays  ignorance  as 
weU  as  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  The 
disagreeables  which  always  attend  the  attempts  of  the 
viscera  to  right  themselves,  may  be  materially  diminished 
by  accurate  and  frequent  observation  of  the  progi-ess  of 
the  treatment ;  and  even  although  the  event  of  cure  might 
be  the  same  without  it,  the  physician's  duty  is  plainly  to 
make  it.   I  am  aware  that,  in  some  water-cure  establish- 
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ments,  coiitineutal  ones  especially,  the  coutraiy  to  this  is 
inculcated  and  practised ;  that  the  patients  are  stimulated, 
knocked  about,  and  kept  in  an  incessant  state  of  excite- 
ment and  constitutional  turmoil,  and  ia  the  end  are  cured ; 
but  this  is  what  any  one  can  do ;  this  is  pure  hap-liazard ; 
;iud,  lastly,  this  is  not  safe.  Neitlier  is  it  a  whit  more 
successful  than  the  more  considerate  and  considered  plan 
which  is  constantly  adapting  the  applications  to  the  state 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  tumult  and 
sulferiag.  This  may  be  done,  it  oicght  to  be  done,  because 
it  is  safer  and  wtore  efficient.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  manner  ia  which  the  application  of  even  a  shallow 
bath,  instead  of  a  rubbing  sheet,  may  increase  the  chronic 
%isceral  congestion ;  imagine  this  blunder  continued  through 
weeks  or  months,  and  with  still  more  powerful  processes 
than  either  of  these!  No;  the  object  of  the  positive 
means  of  the  water  cure  is  to  aid,  not  to  force,  the  visceral 
energies ;  to  withdraw  causes  of  disease  from  them,  to 
produce  a  diversion  in  their  favom-,  and  to  assist  them,  in 
the  exact  jn-opoHion  in  tvhich  they  require  it,  when  that 
diversion  is  made. 

To  return.  The  aim  of  the  natural  effort  thus  excited 
is  to  rid  the  noble  parts  of  the  body  of  excess  of  blood. 
The  relaxed  and  enfeebled  blood-vessels  of  those  parts 
obtaia,  from  the  renewed  activity  and  power  of  their 
ganglionic  nerves,  the  power  of  contracting,  of  driving  their 
oppressive  weight  from  them.  By  this  the  equilibrium  of 
tiie  circulation  comes  to  be  gradually  established,  and  with 
it  the  equiiihriwn  of  organic  sensation.  Hence  the  fact 
exfjerienced  by  so  many  water-patients,  "  that  they  never 
had  warm  feet  until  they  used  cold  water that  water  gave 
energy  to  the  visceral  blood-vessels  to  throw  blood  towards 
the  feet,  and  it  remained  there,  because  it  was  sent  thither 
by  the  power  of  the  frame ;  whereas  the  hot  water  formerly 
employed  added  its  own  artificial  heat  to,  and  dretv  blood 
towards  the  feet,  that  heat  and  blood  receding,  when  the 
water  wa-s  withdrawn,  and  leaving  the  feet  colder  than 
ever.  And  this  applies  to  the  circulation  on  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body.  Still  repeating  the  tonic  and  soothing 
applications  to  the  skin,  the  inner  organs  gain  day  by  day, 
by  sure  and  lasting  progress,  the  power  of  sending  their 
excess  towards  the  skin,  whither  it  is  invited  by  the 
processes  going  on  there.  Tliis  may  proceed  until  sweats, 
exudations  of  different  kinds,  eruptions,  Iwils,  &c.,  announce 
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that  excessive_  circulation  of  blood  goes  on  in  the  outer 
instead  of,  as  it  previously  had  done,  in  the  inner  ski 
mucous  membranes ;  so  completely  are  tilings  reversed  and 
the  vita  parts  saved  by  the  Vatei' treatment.  ' 

Hut  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inner  parts  are  relieved  by 
another  action  of  theix  ow.  So  soon  as,  by  the  contract- 
ing action  just  spoken  of  they  are  rid  of  a  certain  quantitv 
ot  blood,  they  regam  their  secretory  power,  which  had 
seriously  been  impeded  or  suppressed  by  the  loss  of  gan- 
glionic nervous  euei-gy,  and  by  the  morbid  accumulation 
of  blood  m  them  Now  that  they  have  regained  some  of 
their  energy,  and  dimmished  some  of  their  contents,  they 
further  diinmish  the  latter  by  pouring  out  their  usual 
fluids,  which  are  generally  at  first  diseased  in  kind,  but 
gradually  improve.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  dry 
tongue  becomes  moist,  together  with  the  mucous  membrane 
ot  the  stomach,  which  begins  by  pouring  out  acid  and 
mawkish  secretion,  but  ends  by  secreting  healthy  mucus  • 
and  the  liver,  too,  from  being  torjiid,  yields  diseased  and 
then  sound  bile.  This  secretory  action  sometimes  occurs 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the  stomach  to  vomitino- 
and,  after  several  days  of  preliminary  qualms,  which 
announce  the  state  of  organic  effort,  quantities  of  mucus 
and  bile  are  rejected,  forming  in  certain  complaints  a 
inhous  crisis.  This  renewal  of  functional  activity  both 
releases  the  blood  from  some  of  its  parts,  and  decreases 
the  quantity  of  it  in  the  organs  in  question,  and  quickens 
its  passage  through  vessels  in  which  it  had  hitherto  stag- 
nated. 

_  The  retention  of  excessive  blood  in  the  upper  oroans  of 
digestion,  and  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  constipation.  As  the 
irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  induces  that  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  so,  when  the  former  lessens,  the  latter 
diminishes  also.  Thus  two  morbid  causes  being  removed, 
the  lower  bowel  begins  to  act,  and  by  it  the  blood  is 
relieved  of  certain  parts  which  had  hitherto  been  retained 
in  its  current  from  the  inacti^'ity  of  the  colon.  In  this 
manner  further  relief  is  brought  to  the  mass  of  blood  in 
general,  and  the  other  digestive  organs  in  particular. 
■  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  colon,  whicli,  like  the  skui, 
had  been  long  inactive  in  consequence  of  irritation  else- 
where, is  not  only  released  and  rendered  active  by  the 
cessation  of  such  iiTitations,  but,  like  the  sldn  in  that 
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resiwot  also,  is  made  the  part  on  which  tlie  excessive  blood 
of  the  irritated  oriiaiis  is  thrown  for  relief.  In  such 
instances  purging  takes  place,  and  is  occasionally  critical 
of  the  disorder  of  the  stomach,  liver,  &c. 

IX.  The  removal  of  ii-ritatiou  and  congestion  from  the 
primary  digestive  organs  necessarily  allows  of  better  diges- 
tion of 'food,  and  therefore  leads  to  the  formation  of  better 
blood.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  chronic 
diseiise,  where  the  mal-distribution  of  that  fluid  has  time 
to  deteriorate  the  whole  mass  of  it  by  a  long  course  of  bad 
digestion.  From  such  poor  and  morbid  blood,  morbid 
solids  are  deposited  ;  and  as  these  regulate  the  distribution 
of  that,  the  mal-distribution  inveterates.  It  is  clearly 
necessary  to  form  new  and  better  blood,  and  to  remove  the 
old  and"  morbid  mass.  We  have  seen  by  what  means  of 
the  water  cure  the  new  blood  is  formed  ;  we  shall  presently 
see  how  the  old  blood  is  removed. 

When  blood  is  deficient  in  the  body,  the  same  rationale 
of  its  formation  applies.  There  is  still  the  same  congestion 
and  bad  tlistribution  to  remedy,  and,  that  done,  the  diges- 
tive organs  recommence  their  blood-maldng  functions.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  deficient  blood  implies  a  much  more 
advanced  and  complicated  character  of  chronic  disorder 
than  mere  mal-distribution  in  a  frame  well  supplied  witli 
blood.  Hence  the  water  cure  requires  to  be  more  carefully 
applied,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  the  case  of  bloodless- 
ness,  than  of  simple  visceral  congestion  •  you  have  not 
only  to  distribute,  but  to  make  the  blood  as  well.  One 
striking  and  excellent  feature  of  the  water  cure  is,  that  the 
.same  appliances  which  indirectly  aid  in  the  formation  of 
improved  blood,  directly  aid  in  its  improved  distribution  ; 
these  apxjliances  being  the  negative  and  positive  means 
hitherto  under  consideration. 

X.  Chronic  internal  congestion  tends  to  bad  digestion 
and  blood-making ;  no  disease  can  go  on  -without  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  its  degree  of  intensity,  vitiating  the 
circulating  fluid.  And  this  is  aided  very  much  by  the 
absorjrtion  of  medicinal  substances  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  practice  with  them.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  again  and  again  I  have  detected  the  odour  and 
colour  of  colocynth,  of  aloes,  of  gamlxjge  ;  in  one  mstance 
of  camphor,  even  in  the  cutaneous  exudations  upon  com- 
pre.^ses.  ^V'hether  tlieir  presence  in  the  circulating  blood 
ija.s  a  deleterious  effect  on  nutrition,  may  be  a  ciucstion, 
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since  proof,  wlien  tliere  is  digestive  disease  to  account  for 
tlie  bad  nutrition  we  see,  is  liard  to  get  at ;  all  rjlivsio- 
logical  probability,  however,  favours  the  belief  of  its  mis- 
chievous operation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  diseased  blood 
attends  old-standmg  internal  disorder ;  and  a.s  the  means 
ol  the  water  cm-e  already  reviewed  tend  to  remove  that 
disorder,  we  have  next  to  ask  what  means  are  applicable 
tor  changing  the  mass  of  unfit  blood  whicli  follows  it. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  the  water  drinking,  the  expomrn 
to  pure  air,  ami  the  exercise,  which  form  so  important  a 
part  of  this  hygienic  treatment. 

In  treating  of  water-drinldng  as  a  means  of  changin<^ 
the  mass  of  cu'cidating  blood,  it  is  unpossible  to  avoiS 
reference  to  the  chemical  doctrines  of  Liebig  on  this 
subject.  But  I  shall  be  brief  in  exposing  the  mode  in 
which  they  apply  to  this  process.  Three  years  ago  I 
wrote  a  work,*  which  contains  the  rationale  of  such  appli- 
c^ation,  and  the  chief  portions  of  which  I  republish  as  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume,  where  it  may  be  read  at  greater 
length.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
Liebig's  experiments  go  to  show,  that  all  the  elements  of 
the  blood  are  in  the  food  we  digest ;  that  all  the  elements 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  are  in  the  blood  ;  that 
the  antagonist  processes  of  deposit  or  solidification  of  the 
blood,  and  of  breaking  down  or  reliquefaction  of  the  solids, 
are  incessantly  going  on  ;  that  waste  of  the  whole  material 
of  the  body  is  also  incessantly  going  on  ;  that  these  acts  of 
change  and  waste  (waste  being,  according  to  him,  an 
actual  process  of  combustion)  constitute  the  leading  phe- 
nomena of  the  living  body.  Further,  he  shows  that  the 
supply  of  material  for  this  waste  is  in  the  digested  aliment 
converted  into  blood ;  and  that  the  rapidity  of  waste,  as 
well  as  of  the  changes  alluded  to,  is  varied  by  different 
circumstances.  And  the  circumstances  which  quicken  the 
waste  and  changes  most  strikingly,  are  a  copious  supply  of 
■water  to  the  hlood,  exposure  to  cold  air,  and  exertion  of  tile 
nervous  power  in  bodily  exercise. 

According  to  this  view,  so  long  as  the  digested  food 
supplies  the  material  for  waste,  and  a  pn-oportionate 
amount  of  water,  aii',  and  exercise  is  taken,  the  stationary 

^  «  "  The  Dangers  of  the  Water  Cure  E.xamined,"  &c.,  Svo.  184;i. 
Simultaneously  witli  this  work  anpearcd  Dr.  E.  Joiix.<^on's  "  Hydro- 
pathy," wherein  the  same  application  of  LiEnio's  doctrines  is  made, 
but  more  fully,  and  certainly  more  cleverly,  than  in  my  production. 
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condition  of  health,  or  of  equal  supply  and  waste,  obtains. 
When  the  food  taken  and  digested  exceeds  the  waste,  m 
consequence  of  avoiding  water,  air,  and  exeixise  diseases 
of  repletion,  infiamniatory  diseases,  talce  place.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  excessive  dilution,  long  exposure  to  cold,  and 
exertion  of  body  hasten  the  waste,  supply  in  the  shape  o 
food  not  being  in  proportion,  diseases  of  depletion  and 
emaciation  take  place.  Persons,  says  Liebig,  die  ol 
chronic  diseases,  because  theii-  material  is  wasted  without 
proportionate  supply.  In  other  words,  chronic  disease  kdls 
from  failure  of  the  central  and  primary  nutritive  power 
situated  in  the  digestive  organs,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
Fii-st  Part  of  this  work. 

Granting  these  chemical  doctrines  of  Liebig  to  be  sound 
(:uid  only  a  few  minor  objections  have  been  urged  against 
them),  we  have  at  once  the  key  to  the  mode  in  which 
water  drinldng,  abundant  air,  and  exercise,  produce  a 
change  in  the  circulating  blood.  They  produce  it  by 
expediting  the  chemical  changes  and  waste.  And  whUst 
the  positu-e  and  negative  means  which  have  been  above 
dilated  on  are  relieving  the  central  organs  of  nutrition 
from  oppression,  and  thus  causing  a  better  digestion  and 
supplj-ing  better  blood,  the  water  drinking,  air,  and 
exercise  are  quickening  the  operations  by  which  the  old 
diseased  blood  is  to  be  wasted  and  got  rid  of. 

I  insist  upon  the  division  of  these  two  effects  of  the 
water-treatment.  The  effect  of  better  distribution  of  blood 
is  brought  aljout  by  the  processes  mentioned  in  the  first 
eight  divisions  of  this  chapter,  by  the  external  appUcations 
of  the  water  cure.  The  effect  of  change  of  the  mass  of 
Ijlood  is  wrought  by  the  internal  application  of  water,  the 
exposure  to  air,  and  the  exertion  of  the  frame.  These  are 
distinct  acts,  though  they  go  on  simultaneously  in  a  body, 
whose  chronic  disease  requires  that  both  should  be  excited. 

And  here,  in  my  belief,  founded  on  large  experience,  is 
a  question  of  great  importance  in  the  practice  of  the  water 
cure  : — Bo  all  chronic  diseases  require  that  both  a  better 
distribution  and  a  total  change  of  the  blood  should  be 
effected"?  The  same  experience  compels  me  to  answer, 
"  Unquestionably  not ;  there  are  diseases  in  which  the 
only  proximate  cause  is  a  mal-distribution,  and  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  blood  is  not  diseased."  Let  us  examine 
into  this  a  little ;  it  involves  the  question  whether  large 
doses  of  water  and  great  exercise  in  the  air  are  essential  to 
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the  cure  of  all  clironic  diseases  1  Physiological  reason  aids 
experience  in  proving  the  negative. 

When  it  is  said  that  such  and  such  chemical  changes 
are  effected  by  water  drinking,  let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered, that  we  linow  of  no  increase  in  the  functions  of  a 
living  body  without  increase  in  the  functional  activity  of 
its  nervous  system.  All  agents  whatever  produce  their 
fii'st  impression  on  that  system  ;  all  the  chemical  changes 
implied  in  secretion,  nutrition,  &c.,  are  preceded  by  a 
change  in  the  vitality  of  that  system.  The  water  cure  has 
be^  treated  of  as  a  mere  affair  of  chemical  transpositions, 
but  that  is  a  very  unphilosophical  view  to  take  of  it,  those 
transpositions  being  secondary  to,  and  the  result  of  certain 
conditions  of  the  nerves.  Now,  the  presence  of  a  large 
additional  quantity  of  water  in  the  circulating  mass,  proves 
a  stimulus  to  the  organic  nerves  which  so  plentifully  supply 
the  minute  blood-vessels.  In  these  lalood-vessels  the 
chemical  changes  in  question  take  place,  and  they  are  sti- 
mulated to  augmented  activity  of  change  by  the  water. 
This  activity  continually  increases,  so  long  as  large  doses 
of  water  are  continued,  and  ■with  it  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  at  length  becomes  involved  in  its 
whole  extent,  the  animal  as  well  as  the  ganglionic  system, 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  viscera.  This  is  amply  exemplified 
in  the  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  of  appetite,  of  secretion 
and  exertion,  of  sensitiveness,  amounting  to  nervousness, 
sleeplessness,  and  irascibility,  which  attend  large  water 
drinking.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  the  heart  may  be 
stimulated  to  excessive  and  morbid  action,  and  the  brain  to 
maniacal  and  apoplectic  fulness,  by  the  excessive  taking  of 
water.  The  enemies  of  the  water  cure  say  that  it  always 
produces  these  results  ;  but  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  loater 
drinking  that  renders  the  body  liable  to  them  ;  neither,  so 
far  as  I  read  and  hear  the  accusation,  do  the  accusers 
appear  to  understand  how  even  its  abuse  is  to  cause  the 
mischiefs  they  predict.  The  explanation  is  that  which  I 
have  given  ;  and  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  large  and 
sudden  dilution  will  be  found  in  Case  XXI. 

Well ;  suppose  a  patient  with  general  fidness  of  body 
and  apoplectic  tendency  in  the  head  were  to  be  told  to 
"drink  as  much  as  he  pleases — the  more  the  better"  (a 
not  infrequent  instruction  with  routine  water  doctors)  the 
chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the  tendency  ending 
in  a  seizure.    Or  suppose  the  other  extreme  of  emaciation 
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and  bloodlessiiess,  that  state  in  which  all  the  blood  of  the 
body  is  centred  in  the  citadels  of  life,  the  viscera  and 
brain;  the  certain  result  of  large  water-drmkmg  there 
woidd  be  to  increase  the  imequal  congestion  ol  those  parts, 
probably  to  induce  ptu-alytic  pressure  in  the  head,  in 
both  cases,  the  nervous  system  ^vould  be  gjeatly  increasecl 
in  activity  •  in  the  former,  the  akeady  too  full  bram  %vould 
be  further  and  rapidly  filled,  until  sudden  pressure 
ccciuTed;  in  the  latter,  the  same  pressure,  only  more 
qradual,  would  occur,  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  m 
the  body  being  smaller.  Or  suppose  a  case  m  which  the 
pulse  is  rapid,  the  stomach  highly  sensitive,  the  bram 
excitable— a  case  of  ordinary  nervousness,  m  short— the 
consequence  of  large  water-drinking  there  would  be  to 
increase  the  nervousness  tenfold.  And  several  analogous 
cases  might  be  instanced,  where  the  malady  bemg  one  ot 
active  irritation  and  mal-distyihution  alone,  the  vigorous 
appUcation  of  this  part  of  the  water  cure  is  sure  to  prove 
more  harmful  than  useful.  Where  the  malady  is  one  oi 
obstruction  and  diseased  blood  alone,  or  conjomed  wqth 
mal-dLstribution,  water- cbinking  may  usually  be  carried  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  benefit ;  and  it  commonly  hap- 
pens that  cases  of  obstruction  are  those  of  diseased  blood 
also,  the  former  causing  retention  of  chemical  elements 
which  vitiate  the  blood.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in 
the  succeeding  chapter.  . 

Abundant  exposure  to  air,  and  great  exercise,  aid  m 
changing  the  quality  of  the  blood,  by  expediting  the  waste 
alluded  to ;  for  this  waste  is  effected  by  the  action  ol 
ox\-fen  upon  the  combustible  materials,  the  carbon  and 
hvdjogen  of  the  body.  This  takes  place  still  more  rapidly 
when  exercise  of  the  limbs,  and,  therefore,  of  the  bram  and 
spinal  cord  which  uill  the  movement  of  thcui,  is  added  to 
expcsure  to  air;  and  the  colder  the  air,  the  more  rapid 
the  wa.ste.  A  man  skating  on  a  frosty  day  consumes  more 
oxygen,  and,  therefore,  Ls  himself  more  consumed,  than  if 
he  were  seated  in  a  temperate  room,  or  even  in  a  frosty 
air.  And  a  yterson  driving  in  a  carnage  consiunes  less 
than  one  walking,  besides  having  much  less  strain  upon 
his  nervous  .system.  Thus  the  question  of  mal-distribution 
or  di.sordered  blood  should  be  raised,  when  the  quantity 
of  air  and  exercise  is  to  be  determined.  Neither  in  this 
nor  in  water-drinking  is  an  unchanged  order  for  all  cases 
admissible. 
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XL  The  ultimate  action,  therefore,  of  the  appliances  of 
the  water  cure  in  chronic  disease  is  to  induce  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  blood,  by  tvithdraivincj  the  excess  of  it  from  tlve 
n-utritive  viscera;  to  cause  the  formation  of  sound,  nutri- 
tious blood  ;  and  to  rid  the  body  of  the  diseased  blood  which 
circulated  in  it. 

These  phenomena  take  place  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.  First  of  all,  the  viscera  are  liberated  from 
the  blood  which  oppresses  them.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  these  viscera  proceed  to  make  better  blood,  the  means 
which  aid  its  healthy  distribution  still  going  on.  And 
lastly,  as  the  viscera  gain  more  organic  power  by  being 
liberated  from  their  oppression,  and  the  whole  body  gains 
more  organic  power  by  being  nourished  mth  better  blood, 
waste  is  more  quicldy  and  safely  carried  on,  so  as  to  insure 
the  expulsion  of  diseased  fluids  from  the  body.  But  thougli 
such  are  the  physiological  processes,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  each  one  waits  until  the  preceding  one  is  fully 
accomplished.  So  soon  as  internal  congestion  begins  to 
diminish,  better  blood-making  and  nutrition  begin  also; 
and,  with  these,  the  elimination  of  diseased  blood.  The 
triple  process  depends  for  its  vigoiu-  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  organic,  ganglionic,  visceral  power— the  power  to 
which,  as  a  cm'ative,  and  the  only  tridy  curative  agent, 
the  generic  name  of  Nature  is  applied.  Tlie  water  cure, 
aiding  in  the  liberation  of  this  power  of  nature  from 
oppression,  subsequently  aids  it  in  the  el5'orts  which  it 
makes,  to  restore  utterly  and  permanently  the  equilibriimi 
and  the  integi-ity  of  the  nutritive  liquid,  the  blood.  With 
this  equilibrium  and  iaitegrity  comes  health — i^ermanent 
health,  if  morbid  causes  be  avoided. 

In  the  com-se  of  the  eilbrts  which  Nature  makes,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  water  cure,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  new  distribution  of  blood  which  they  bring  about 
is  so  energetically  efl'ected  as  to  cause  morbid  congestions 
of  blood  in  other  organs  than  the  diseased  viscera.  In 
this  manner  congestion  of  the  lower  bowel  takes  place,  and 
is  exhibited  in  diarrhoea;  general  congestion  of  the  skin 
takes  place,  and  is  exliibited  in  sweats  of  nervous  lands ; 
or  partial  but  more  intense  congestions  of  the  skin  take 
place,  and  are  exhibited  in  eruptions  of  various  kinds,  and 
in  boils  of  various  degrees.  To  these  exhibitions  of  trans- 
ferred irritation  and  circulation  the  name  of  cri.sis  is  given. 
Because  in  the  matters  eliminated  from  the  bowels  in 
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purdng,  Jmtl  from  the  skiu  in  sweats,  moLst  eruptions,  and 
suppurating  boils,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  morbid  cha- 
mcter,  it  has  been  siiid  that  it  is  by  them  that  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  blood  is  rectified ;  that,  in  fact,  they  carry 
ofl"  the  diseased  matter  of  it.  But  this  will  not  stand :  the 
disorder  of  the  blood  consists  in  the  absence  of  elements 
which  shoidd  render  it  fit  properly  to  nourish  the  tissues, 
;uid  not  La  the  presence  of  the  mucus,  sweat,  or  pus,  as 
such,  which  are  thrown  oft'  respectively  by  the  bowels  and 
skin  ;  that  conjecture  is  one  of  the  most  coarse  and  gxatui- 
rous  of  the  exploded  humoral  patholo.gj',  but  has  been 
renewed  by  several  imlettered  and  illegitimate  practi- 
tioners of  the  water  cure.  It  is  true  that  the  cutaneous 
secretions  have  on  some  occasions  shown  the  presence  of 
medicinal  substances  ta  the  circulating  blood ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  mere  presence  of  medicines  constitutes 
the  disease  of  the  blood ;  and  critical  action  much  more 
frequently  happens  without  than  with  their  elimination. 
Indeed,  crises  of  all  kinds  occur  without  evidence  of  any 
sort  of  disorder  save  a  mal-distribution  of  blood  ;  just 
as  frequently,  in  fact,  as  when  there  is  the  addition  of 
disordered  blood. 

Critical  action,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  water-treat- 
ment, signifies  that  the  viscera  have  been  enabled  to  throw 
their  irritation  and  blood  upon  some  other  organs — the 
lower  bowels  or  skin ;  and  that  this  excess  of  blood  and 
this  irritative  action  attempt  reUef  by  tlll•o^ving  out  large 
fiecal  secretion,  or  unusual  cutaneous  secretion.  That  is 
all  that  can  be  said  of  a  crisis :  it  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  exercise  of  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  inward 
organs,  to  save  themselves  by  a  transfer  of  mischief  to 
parts  less  essential  to  fife.  To  push  this  by  continued 
treatment  under  the  idea  of  extracting  more  "  bad  stufl'" 
is  .sad  stufl',  and  may  be  harmful;  we  should  be  content 
with  the  evidence  the  crisis  gives  of  efiicient  rousing  of 
the  .self-re.storative  power,  and  diminish,  or  even  altogether 
cea.se  the  treatment,  for  a  period  at  least. 

The  occurrence  of  a  crisis,  however,  is  neither  frequent, 
nor  is  it  necessary  in  many  cases.  The  gradual  progres- 
sion of  improved  distribution  of  blood,  of  improved  forma- 
tion of  blood,  and  of  wa.ste  of  diseased  blood,  effected  by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  water  cure  and  a  regulation  of 
diet,  tends  towards  a  recovery  which  is  quite  as  efi'ectual 
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aud  permanent  as  that  of  which  a  crisis  is  a  signal.  Of 
this  I  have  satisfied  myself  in  many  instances  ;  and  any 
one  who  observes  the  treatment,  and  employs  thought 
upon  it,  will  see  how  lumecessary  were  all  the  wonderful 
crises  which  were,  at  an  eai'ly  date  of  the  water  cure  in 
this  country,  imported  from  the  Continent  to  astonish  the 
English  public.  Such  crises  may  have  taken  place,  but  I 
am  certain  very  often  very  unnecessarily.  Violent  treat- 
ment, no  doubt,  will  excite  them  much  more  frequently 
than  mild  treatment ;  but  I  maintain  that  this  last  suffices 
for  all  purposes  of  cure,  and  causes  much  less  inconvenience 
and  mischief.  In  the  one  case,  you  cautiously  and  gra- 
dually work  upon  the  nutritive  nervous  system,  keeping 
it  up  to  the  point  of  slow,  continued  effort  at  self-restora- 
tion ;  in  the  other,  you  force  it  suddenly  to  a  violent  effort, 
and  in  doing  so  produce  vehement  revulsive  and  tumultuous 
action  in  the  gi-eat  nervous  centre.s.  I  do  not  beUeve  there 
is  an  atom  of  danger  in  the  latter,  in  the  care  of  an 
educated  physician ;  but  it  has  not,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  advantages  enough  over  the  slower  plan  to  render  it 
a  great  aim. 

The  facility  of  exciting  critical  action  varies  very  much 
in  individuals  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  beforehand  who  shall 
fall  under  it  the  most  readily.  As  a  general  statement,  it 
may  be  said  that  persons  of  moderate  stoutness  of  body, 
with  a  circulation  rather  slow  than  otherwise,  incline  to 
the  critical  action  of  the  skin  which  is  exliibited  in  boUs. 
These  are  also  more  frequent  when  the  patient  has  been  a 
gi-eat  physic-taker,  especially  a  taker  of  vegetable  piu-ga- 
tives ;  or  if  he  has  been  an  excessive  di-inker  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  patient  is  lean, 
mry,  of  vivid  nervous  system  and  circulation,  internal 
crises  of  purging  or  vomiting,  or  external  crises  of  diffused 
eruption,  or  of  sweat,  are  more  generally  met  mth ;  or 
when  the  malady  is  one  of  mal-distribution  only,  and 
especially  of  the  class  called  nervous ;  in  these,  an  itchy 
eruption,  or  a  feverish  attack  ending  in  sweat,  are  the 
usual  critical  signs.  But  all  these  points  are  of  compara- 
tively small  consequence ;  the  patient  may  very  commonly 
be  cured  without  any  crisis,  properly  so  called :  and  the 
practitioner  who  insists  upon  it,  may  gratify  the  marvel- 
lousness,  but  will  very  disagreeably  disturb  the  economy 
of  his  patient  by  his  pedantry  or  his  quackery.  But 
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although  the  plienomena  of  a  crisis,  as  above  mentioned, 
are  not  necessary  in  very  many  cases,  a  change  in  the 
nervous  and  cu-culating  functions  must  be  wrougJit  by  the 
treatment — a  change  equivalent  in  degree  to  that  of  which 
sweats,  eruptions,  &c.,  are  evidences,  but  procured  and 
exhibited  in  a  more  quiet  and  less  vehement  manner. 

XII.  The  preceding  numerical  heads  of  the  subject  of 
the  action  of  the  water  cure  in  chronic  disease,  include  the 
rationale  of  that  action,  so  far  as  the  vital  agency  of  tlie 
body  is  concerned.  I  have  only  briefly  alluded  to  the 
chemical  changes  eifected  in  the  body  by  the  drinking  of 
water  :  they  ynW  be  foimd  more  in  detail  in  the  Appendix. 
But  it  shoidd  always  be  remembered  that,  liowever  curious 
and  potent  a  part  these  changes  may  play  in  the  action  of 
the  water  cure,  they  are  secondary  to  the  changes  of  the 
vital  condition  ;  nor  can  they  be  commenced  or  continued 
without  that  condition  being  previously  altered.  A  physi- 
cian may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena annoimced  by  Liebig,  and  with  their  application  to 
the  explanation  of  the  residts  of  the  water-treatment ;  but 
uidess  he  is  able  well  to  measure  the  vital  organic  capabi- 
lities of  his  patient,  his  blood-making  and  nervous  power, 
the  chemical  applications  will  rather  lead  him  astray  tlian 
assist  him  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  he  wdll  only  be  able 
to  see  a  series  of  chemical  changes,  and  will  take  what 
Liebig  says  is  the  shortest  way  to  effect  them,  without 
considering  whether  the  living  body,  not  the  chemical 
lahc/ratory,  is  able  to  bear  the  means  for  rapidly  producing 
the  changes  in  question.  Remarks  of  this  Idnd  are  neces- 
sary, because  the  doctrines  of  Liebig  have  been  insisted 
and  expatiated  upon  by  writers,  untU  readers  behold  nothing 
in  the  water  cure  but  a  series  of  chemical  changes  which 
they  can  themselves  induce  by  their  own  devices.  I  have 
known  this  chemical  crotchet  lead  a  patient  to  treat 
himself  with  enormous  doses  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  processes  of  the  laboratory  which  he 
conceived  his  body  to  be,  and  thereby  put  his  brain  into 
the  most  imminent  peril,  apoplexy  having  as  nearly  as 
possible  occurred  from  the  violent  stimulation  of  the 
nervous  sy.stem  thus  excited. 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  the  views  which  observation 
has  led  me  to  adopt  concerning  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
water  cure,  and  which  I  have  advanced  in  this  chapter,  I 
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will  recapitulate  the  subject  of  each  of  tlie  foregoing 
numerical  heads,  which  are  all  connected  by  a  chain  of 
experience  and  reasoning. 

I.  The  power  of  Nature  is  advanced  as  the  only  truly 
curative  power. 

II.  The  water  cure  is  shown  to  be  that  form  of  medical 
art  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  aid  Nature  in  her  curative 
efforts,  and  the  least  liable  to  mterfere  with  and  thwart 
them. 

III.  The  first  step  towards  aiding  that  power  of  Nature 
is  to  withdraw  from  the  organs  all  mental  and  bodily 
irritations.  This  constitutes  the  negative  means  of  the 
water  ciu-e. 

IV.  We  here  inquire  the  seat  and  centre  of  that  power 
of  Nature  which  is  liberated  from  oppression,  and  excited 
to  action  by  the  withdrawal  of  mental  and  bodUy  irritants. 
And  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves 
dispersed  throughout  the  body,  but  having  its  central  por- 
tion in  the  viscera,  which  are  thus  the  sympathizing  centre 
for  all  diseased  actions  in  the  body. 

V.  Hence  it  becomes  essential,  in  applying  the  water 
cure  in  chronic  disease,  to  inquii-e  minutely  into  the  organic 
condition  of  the  viscera.  Ajid  we  find  that  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  excessive  blood,  in  the  shape  of  chronic  irritation, 
inflammation,  congestion,  and  obstruction. 

VI.  It,  therefore,  is  of  consequence  to  avoid  means 
which  tend  fiu-ther  to  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  tlie 
viscera,  and  to  employ  those  which  tend  to  bring  it  from 
the  viscera  towards  those  organs  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  excess  of  blood  in  the  viscera,  have  been  deprived  of  a 
suificiency  of  it.  This  is  especially  the  fact  as  regards  the 
skin,  the  vitality  of  which  is  the  most  seriously  compro- 
mised by  the  internal  congestion.  To  the  sldn,  therefore, 
the  second  series  of  means  are  applied  ;  these  are  the 
jMsitive  means  of  the  water  cure. 

VII.  Treats  of  the  organic  power  of  the  .skin— its  con- 
nection, by  ganglionic  influence,  with  other  parts— luul  how 
it  acts  directly  upon  the  viscera,  and  indirectly  on  them, 
through  the  brain. 

Vlil.  The  viscera,  liberated  from  oppression  by  the 
negative  means,  and  aided  by  the  positive  means  of  the 
water  cure,  acquire  suflicient  power  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  excess  of  blood  by  sending  it  towards  the  skin,  and 
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by  outpouring  of  secretions  from  the  stomach,  liver,  lower 
bowels,  &o. 

IX.  The  removal  of  internal  irritation,  congestion,  &c., 
by  these  meiuis,  enables  the  nutritive  viscera  to  form 
better  blood  and  better  solids;  and,  by  means  of  these 
solids,  to  etlect  and  maintain  a  better  distribution  of  the 
blood  of  the  body. 

X.  \Miilst  the  blood  is  thus  being  better  distributed, 
and  formed  of  a  better  kind,  the  elimination  of  the  old 
morbid  blood  is  being  effected  by  another  means  of  the 
water  cure,  namely,  water  drinking.  This  it  does  by 
expediting  those  chemical  changes  of  the  body  which  are 
known  to  take  place  under  the  influence  of  the  vital, 
organic  power  of  the  body,  and  which  in  a  certain  time 
change  the  whole  of  its  fluids  and  solids.  Air  and  exercise, 
other  positive  means  of  the  water  cure,  assist  in  these 
chemical  changes.  These  means,  therefore,  should  be 
applied  according  as  the  disease  to  be  treated  implies  mal- 
distribution of  blood  alone,  or  that  with  the  addition  of 
diseased  blootl  It  is  iu  this  latter  case  that  they  are  more 
particularly  and  largely  demanded. 

XI.  Making  its  first  impressions,  therefore,  on  the 
nutritive  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  the  water-treat- 
ment, in  its  ultimate  action,  has  a  triple  result, — to  cause 
a  better  distribution  of  blood,  to  induce  the  formation  of 
better  blood,  and  to  purify  the  blood.  These  stand  in 
cause  and  effect  as  they  are  mentioned,  the  better  distri- 
bution leading  to  better  blood-making,  and  this  gi^'ing  the 
body  power  to  sustain  the  increased  waste  whidi  is 
requisite  to  purify  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  A  visible 
evidence  of  these  results  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  crisis ;  but  this  is  not  essential ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  tends  to  cause  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  better 
i)Ostjioned  for  one  less  vehement  in  character,  although 
equally  efficacious  in  result. 


Regulated  by  these  views  of  the  action  of  the  water 
cure,  I  have  found  it  a  safe  and  successful  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  a  number  of  chronic  disorders,  the  major  part  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  this  volume.  I  fear  that  my 
■view.s,  and  tlie  practice  founded  on  them,  will  be  consi- 
dered hetendlox  by  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  water 
cures  everjthing,  and  can  possibly  do  no  harm  \  who, 
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therefore  prescribe  pretty  nearly  the  same  routme  of 
violent  processes  and  huge  water  drinking  to  every  patient, 
whatever  his  malady  or  his  organic  condition ;  who,  in 
short,  are  "  water  doctors,"  and  nothing  more  *  But  this 
IS  not  to  be  controlled ;  facts  have  stared  me  in  the  face  for 
seven  years,  which  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  avoiding 
a  great  number  of  disagreeables  by  a  scientific  adaptation 
ot  the  appliances  of  the  water  cure  to  the  organic  capa- 
bilities of  each  patient,  and  of  arriving  at  a  successfid 
termmation  quite  as  surely  as  if  tiie  patient  had  been  all 
day  in  water,  and  water  all  day  m  him.  Besides,  it  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  improvement  is  never  to  be  made  in 
this  mode  of  treating  disease  ;  that  as  Priessnitz  origin- 
ated it,  so  it  is  to  remain  through  all  time.  Pries.snitz 
is  far  too  clear  in  mental  vision,  and  origmal  in  thought, 
himself  to  stick  fast  m  one  routine  ;  for  ui  the  course  of  his 
long  experience  he  has  considerably  varied  his  practice ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  now,  after  more  than 
twenty  years'  experience,  his  treatment  has  lost  almost  all 
the  violence  which  characterized  it  in  former  years,  and 
that  he,  too,  finds  he  can  do  as  much  with  much  milder 
means.  I  doubt  not  that,  in  due  time,  he  will  discover 
that  such  means  are  still  more  efficient  when  diet  is  regu- 
lated, and  that  the  abominations  of  his  table,  to  which  "all 
who  have  seen  it  bear  wtness,  ^vill  be  reformed.  With 
keenness  to  observe,  he  has  the  tact  to  adapt  his  practice 
to  the  facts  which  observation  imposes  on  him.  Not  so 
the  small  persons  who  run  over  to  Graefeuberg  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  return  to  practice  the  same  processes  on 
delicate  Englishwomen  and  Englishmen  with  sensitive 
and  careworn  brains,  which  they  had  there  seen  practised 
on  phlegmatic  Germans,  and  hard-headed  Poles  (the 
great  majority  of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  not  cured,  or 
even  relieved),  and  who,  though  they  fancy  themselves 
Priessnitz,  and  come  back  "  doctors,"  are  in  reality  as 
much  one  as  the  other.  From  such  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  in  my  ideas  of  the  best  manner  of  appljdng  the 
water  cure;  and  I  am  also  compelled  to  hold,  that  its 
employment  requires  as  much  nicety  and  discrimination 


*  I  have  heard  a  saying,  "  that  water  cures  the  mischief  that  water 
does, — go  on  drinking,"  attributed  to  Puiessnitz,  but  am  unwilling 
to  believe  that  so  acute  a  man  could  have  uttered  such  noiiseuse. 
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as  any  other  plan  of  treatment,  and  may  not  safely  he 
trusted  to  a  routine.  Knowledge  of  sound  physiology 
and  pathology  are  never  more  required  than  in  the  practice 
of  the  water  cure ;  and  in  no  system  of  treatment  will  the 
great  truths  of  those  sciences  find  more  ample  and  beauti- 
fid  contirmatioEL 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  WATER  CUEE  AND  EXPLANATION  OF 
THEIE  ACTION. 

Division  of  the  processes — Hot,  and  warm  fomentations — Packing  in 
damp  towels  and  sheets — Sitz  baths — Abdominal  and  local  com- 
presses—  Drii)ping  or  nibbing  sheets — Shallow  bath — Spinal 
washing  —  The  douche  —  The  sweating  process  —  Foot  and  hand 
baths  —  Other  ablutions  and  frictions — Water  drinking — Diet,  air, 
and  exercise. 

The  processes  of  the  water-treatment  have  been  multi- 
Ijlied  by  charlatanism  as  well  as  by  ingenuity  and  judg- 
ment. Water  has  been  squirted  in  aU  imaginable  ways, 
and  has  been  made  to  flow  from  all  dii'cctions  in  all  kinds 
of  streams,  upon  the  human  body;  and  complexity  has 
been  lai'gely  employed  to  lure  such  persons  as  simplicity 
might  fail  to  attract.  This  is  all  very  well  for  those  wh(j 
see  nothing  in  the  water  cure  but  an  "establishment  in 
full  operation,"  and  rely  more  upon  the  possession  of 
"  every  variety  of  bath,"  than  of  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  apply  water.  Patients  may  be  for  a  time  amused,  or 
their  confidence  and  hope  re-excited  by  such  contrivances 
as  "ascending  douche  baths,"  "wave  baths,"  "ascending 
sitz  baths,"  &c. ;  but  although  I  have  seen  very  many  at 
Malvern  who  have  gone  through  all  these  ingenuities 
elsewhere,  they  had  never  had  their  diseases  explained  to 
them,  and  were  pretty  nearly  as  far  from  a  cure  as  ever. 
And  so  it  will  ever  be  when  the  lucrativeness  of  the  water 
cure  is  jnore  considered  than  its  philosophy,  and  so  long 
as  professional  men,  by  holding  back  from  investigation 
of  the  subject,  allow  so  excellent  a  plan  of  treatinent  to 
be  usurped  by  non-professional  adveutiu'ers  and  soi-disant 
"doctors." 

Putting  these  contrivances  aside,  I  shall  confine  myself, 
in  this  chapter,  to  the  explanation  of  those  j  irocesses  which 
ai'e  essential  to  the  water-treatment  of  chronic  disease, 
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aud  tlie  varieil  modifications  of  the  application  of  winch, 
sutiice  to  meet  all  cases  that  are  proper  to  be  submitted 
to  tluit  treatment.  Any  precise  division  of  them  it  may 
be  ditticult  to  make;  but  as  in  chronic  disease  we  have 
recoifuized  one  condition,  which  is  that  of  active  irritation 
of  the  \'iscera,  and  requires  to  be  subdued  and  lowered.,  and 
another  condition,  which  is  that  of  depression  and  olslruc- 
tioii,  and  requires  to  be  roused,  stimulated,  and  to  have 
(one  imparted  ;  so  these  processes  of  the  water  cure  may 
be  ilivided  into  such  as  are  adapted  for  subduing  irrita- 
tive and  injiamniatorii  action,  and  such  as  have  the  power 
of  giving  tone  to,  of  stimulating,  ccnd  rousing  organs  whose 
function  is  at  a  low  ebb,  or  obstructed  and  torpid.  Modi- 
fications, however,  of  one  or  two  processes  may  be  so  made 
as  to  make  them  either  sedative  or  tonic,  as  the  sitz  bath, 
a  long  duration  of  which  is  lowering  and  sedative,  whilst 
a  short  dm-ation  is  tonic  and  stimulating.  But  these 
instances  are  not  numerous  enough  to  wan-ant  subdivi- 
sions ;  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  treat,  in  the  first  place, 
of  those  applications  whose  general  effect  is  to  subdue 
irritation. 


§  1.  HOT  AND  WARM  FOMENTATIONS. 

This  invaluable  mode  of  applying  water  was  first  put 
forward  in  this  country  by  myself  in  the  Lectures  by 
Beocss^us,  which  I  published  in  the  year  1835.  Among 
the  French,  it  has  long  been  esteemed  and  practised.  I 
know  no  more  powerful  agent  for  subduing  a  certain  phase 
of  \asceral  irritation,  and  I  employ  it  very  frequently. 
Although  a  simple  remedy,  it  is  very  little  known  or 
practised  in  this  country  ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  state  the 
mode  of  its  application,  which  I  shall  not  do  with  the 
other  water-cure  appliances,  they  having  been  described 
again  and  again,  untU  the  public  who  read  works  on  the 
water-treatment  must  be  wearied  of  it.  No  English  work 
on  the  water  cure  speaks  of  fomentations  such  as  those 
now  under  consideration. 

A  piece  of  flannel,  thrice  folded,  is  placed  in  a  dry  basin, 
and  verj'  hot  or  warm  water  is  poured  on  it  sufficiently  to 
soak  it.  The  flannel  is  then  jnit  into  the  corner  of  a  towel, 
which  ia  twisted  round  it,  and  wrung  untU  the  flamiel  is 
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only  damp.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  towel,  and  immediatelv 
placed  over  the  part  to  be  fomented,  and  upon  it  is  phwed 
a  double  fold  of  thick  flannel,  dry,  or  part  of  a  light 
blanket.  The  patient  then,  if  it  be  the  abdomen  which  is 
tomented,  draws  the  ordinary  Ijedclothes  over  him,  and 
remains  quiet  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  when  another 
Hannel,  freshly  wung  out,  is  applied,  the  former  one  being 
withdrawn.  AjkI  this  goes  on  for  the  whole  time  prescribed 
lor  the  fomentation. 

The  most  ordinary  place  for  applying  this  process  is  on 
the  belly,  and  especially  the  portion  of  it  between  the 
bottom  of  the  breastbone  and  the  navel,  and  across  far 
back  on  both  sides  ;  this  may  be  called  general  fomenta- 
tion. Its  effect  being  on  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  body, 
in  contradistinction  to  local  fomentations  of  joints,  &c! 
In  this  manner  you  include— the  colon  as  it  crosses  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  in  all  its  length, 
the  hver  to  the  right,  the  sj^leen  to  the  left,  and  a  portion 
of  the  small  guts  situated  above  the  navel ;  and,  if  the 
fomentation  extend  all  over  the  abdomen,  the  remamder 
of  the  small  guts,  the  /uad  of  the  colon  (where  the  fteces  are 
formed),  the  bladder,  and  the  womb.  And  lastly,  though 
most  important  of  all,  you  include  the  large  and  thick  net- 
works of  ganglionic  nerves,  and  the  ganglions  themselves, 
which  pervade  and  regulate  the  functions  of  these  great 
organs  of  primary  nutrition  and  excretion.  This  is  no 
small  consideration,  and  a  priori,  the  application  of  a  pro- 
cess at  once  soothing  and  counteracting  to  such  organs, 
recommends  itself  to  a  physiological  physician.  But  the 
actual  result  passes,  in  many  cases,  all  anticipation.  Often 
and  again  I  have  seen  it  procure  sleep  to  adults,  and  to 
children  especially,  when  opiates  only  fevered  and  irritated. 
I  have  seen  it,  applied  at  night,  procure  relaxation  of  the 
kidneys  and  bowels,  by  the  morning,  when  all  diuretics 
and  purgatives  had  failed.  I  have  seen  it  aiTcst  the  most 
violent  bilious  and  nervous  headaches.  I  have  seen  it 
stay  fits  of  asthma,  of  tic  douloureux  of  the  face,  of  tooth- 
ache, of  sciatica,  of  spasm  of  the  bladder,  of  universal  con- 
vulsion in  infants,  both  from  teething  and  indigestion.  I 
have  seen  it  stop  the  most  violent  and  long-continued 
vomiting,  and  relieve,  even  during  application,  extreme 
acidity  and  flatulence  of  the  stomach.  And  I  have  seen 
it,  applied  at  bedtime,  disperse  mental  clouds  which  had 
himg  over  the  soul  the  whole  day,  and  threatened  a  night 
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of  misery  which  did  not  come.  These  things  I  have  seen, 
uot  ouce,  but  scores  of  times,  and  in  any  of  them  I  should 
use  it  with  confidence  of  quick  relief,  more  speedy  in  some 
than  in  other  cases.  The  explanation  of  such  results  from 
a  remedy  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  great  centre  of  the 
nutritive  nerves  of  the  body,  will  not  be  difficult  to  those 
who  have  read  the  exposition  of  acute  and  chronic  disease 
given  in  the  First  Part  of  this  work. 

The  temperature  of  fomentations  over  the  belly  is  of 
great  importance.  When  the  symptoms  indicate  a  purely 
tniiammatory  state  of  any  of  the  viscera— wlien,  for  in- 
stance, mucous  indigestion  prevails— the  temperature 
should  be  high,  nearly  at  the  boiling  point ;  the  object 
then  being  to  coimter-uTitate,  to  draw  blood  to  the  surface, 
in  doins  which  the  nerves  of  the  skin  are  vehemently 
stimulated.  But  when  the  visceral  irritation  is  of  a  nervoiis 
character,  and  therefore  capricious  in  its  phenomena,  it 
behoves  to  apply  the  fomentations  only  warm,  so  as  not  to 
excite,  but  sootJie  the  nerves  of  the  skin ;  for  if  you  excite 
them,  the  excitation  will  be  propagated  to  the  brain,  and 
produce  malaise  there,  and  sometimes  ^vill  even  be  a  means 
of  increasing  the  visceral  irritation  it  was  intended  to 
subdue.  I  have  often  seen  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
improperly  tempered,  induce  severe  headache,  throbbing 
and  restlessness,  and  heart  palpitations,  the  irritation  pro- 
duced on  the  skin  being  promulgated  to  the  viscera  and 
the  brain.  In  more  vehement  inflammatory  action  within, 
such  a  reflection,  as  it  were,  back  on  the  nervous  centres 
from  the  skin  is  not  hkely  to  occur,  the  irritation  in  these 
being  already  very  great,  and  of  a  decided  character. 
These  are  the  leading  indications  as  to  temperature,  and 
the  gradations  between  the  extremes  of  pm-ely  inflani- 
matory  and  nervous  disorder,  must  be  left  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  practitioner. 

Hot  fomentations  should  never  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, except  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  can  take  rest  after  them.  Being  a  lowering  remedy, 
especially  in  diminishing  the  excitability  of  the  brain, 
exertion  of  the  limbs  should,  upon  no  account,  be  allowed 
immediately  subsequently  to  their  application.  Indeed, 
it  i.s  better  that  sleep  should  be  taken;  and  hence,  bed- 
time is  the  best  time  for  them.  They  should  never  be 
applied  within  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  after  a  meal, 
with  the  digestion  of  which  they  would  otherwise  interfere. 
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The  duration  of  this  process  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty 
minutes  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  according  to  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  degree  and  kind  of  internal 
disorder. 

Fomentations,  although  directly  lowering,  are,  indirectly, 
a  strengthening  process.  The  inflamed  stomach  of  a 
patient  acts,  by  sympathy,  as  a  spur  to  the  function  of  the 
brain,  which  thereby  exhibits  a  degi-ee  of  impickive  energy' 
that  passes  for  power  ;  the  patient  can  walk  and  talk 
quickly,  has  incessant  desire  to  move,  &c.  ;  but  all  this  is 
fictiiiuus  strength,  just  as  the  energy  imparted  by  alcoholic 
liquids,  or  tonic  medicines,  is  fictitious.  Fomentations, 
by  reducing  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  withdraw 
the  spur  from  the  brain;  and  the  patient,  feeling  in 
consequence  much  loss  of  his  locomotive  propensit}',  says 
they  are  weakening  him.  But  they  are  plainly  only 
reducing  his  brain  to  its  actual  and  genuine  level  of 
strength,  by  taking  from  it  the  morbid  stimulant  which 
gave  it  fictitiovs  power.  And,  meantime,  the  digestive 
viscera,  being  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  their 
inflammation,  -will,  as  they  improve,  afford  such  natural 
stimulus  to  the  brain  as  will  give  it  a  sustained  energj'. 
I  dwell  upon  this,  as  patients  often  make  complaint,  in  the 
first  parts  of  the  water-treatment,  that  they  are  weaker ; 
these  fomentations  and  the  wet-sheet  packing  generally 
forming  those  parts  ;  whereas,  they  are  only  weaker  for  a 
time  in  the  animal  nervous  .system,  but  are  becoming  per- 
manently stronger  in  their  nutriiive  nervous  system  ; 
and  that  is  the  great  consideration ;  strong  ^dscera  are 
always  accompanied  by  strong  bram  and  spinal  cord.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  mark  well  the  point  at  which  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  if  they  be  con- 
tinued one  day  beyond  the  reduction  of  active  irrita- 
tion, they  really  weaken,  and  induce  the  headache  and 
other  symptoms  already  mentioned,  which  attend  their 
employment  at  an  excessive  temperature.  In  this  respect 
the  pulse  is  the  best  indicator  ;  when  it  has  lost  sharpness 
and  its,  jerky  character,  hot  fomentations  are  supei-fluous, 
and  their  continuance  would  render  it  small,  weak,  and 
exceedingly  irritable. 

Hot  and  warm  fomentations  form  an  excellent  com- 
mencement to  the  treatment  of  those  cases,  where,  ■with 
active  irrritation  existing  in  the  viscera,  there  is  such  a 
want  of  vitality  and  blood  in  the  entire  body  as  to  render 
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the  immeiliate  cmi)lo>Tnent  of  the  cold  remedies  adapted 
lor  the  reduotiou  of  that  iiTitatiou  impossible  or  hazardous. 
I  liave  constantly  found  that  in  old  persons,  delicate 
lemales,  bloodless  and  gi-eatly  debilitated  patients,  espe- 
cially in  those  affected  with  bronchial  and  astlimatic  disor- 
der of  the  limgs,  it  became  possible  to  apply  the  colder 
remedies  of  the  water  ciu-e,  by  first  using  those  fomenta- 
tions for  a  period.  A  certam  amoimt  of  the  mal-distribution 
of  blood  within  was  thereby  overcome,  and  a  better  circu- 
lation to  the  exterior  thereby  attained,  which  enabled  the 
sTdTi  to  re-act  upon  the  cold  wet  sheet,  when  it  would 
otherwise  not  have  done  so,  without  much  sense  of  misery 
at  least.  Extreme  congestion,  and  extreme  general  weak- 
ness, may  be  thus  coaxed,  as  it  were,  into  commencing  the 
attempt  at  self-restoration,  whilst  other  means  would  have 
overwhelmed  them.  By  their  aid  I  have  often  been 
enabled  to  begin  the  treatment  of  delicate  persons  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  who  must  else  have  postponed  it  until 
Slimmer  heat  assisted  the  skin. 

When  there  is  a  good  amount  of  feverishness  present, 
hot  fomentations,  apphed  for  half  an  hour  immediately 
after  a  wet-sheet  packing  and  the  rubbing  sheet  or  shallow 
bath,  are  excellent  means  for  seconding  the  febrifuge 
qualities  of  the  packing,  and  the  two  together  are  almost 
sure  to  induce  perspiration,  and  terminate  the  fever. 

Local  fomentations  with  hot  and  warm  water  are  not 
often  required  in  chronic  disease.  In  the  exasperations  of 
gouti/  or  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  general  water-treatment,  they  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  at  a  low  temperature.  At  the  same 
temperature  they  are  applicable  in  certain  skin  diseases, 
particularly  in  chronic  erysipelas.  In  bad  paroxysms  of 
neuroJrjia^ihej  afford  relief  applied  at  a  high  temperature, 
the  general  fomentation  being  at  the  same  time  employed. 

When,  in  disorders  of  obstruction,  the  efforts  induced 
by  the  treatment  have  gone  to  the  length  of  causing  some 
degree  of  feveri.shness  and  nervousness,  the  application  of 
warm  fomentations  at  bedtime  reduces  these  symptoms, 
and  thus  allows  the  main  treatment  by  the  tonic  and 
Htimtdating  processes  to  be  continued. 
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§  2.  PACKING  IN  DAMP  TOWELS  AND  SHEETS. 

Tlie  same  remark  wliicli  lias  been  made  regarding  the 
weakening  and  lowering  eflect  of  fomentations  applies  to 
this  process  ;  it  is  directly  lowering,  but  indirectly  strength- 
ening ;  it  i-educes  excess  of  blood  in  one  organ,  in  order 
to  send  sufficient  to  another,  which  has  too  little.  Still, 
it  materially  reduces  the  circulation  j  and  where  that  is 
very  feeble,  from  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  whole  body,  it 
requires  care  in  application.  Hence  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  (for  it  is  not  spoken  of  in  works  on 
the  water  cure)  the  use  of  towel  as  well  as  sheet  packing. 
In  very  delicate  and  bloodless  patients,  I  generally  begin 
pacldng  with  a  single  towel  placed  down  the  front  of  the 
trunk ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  warn  this,  and  not  have 
the  circulation  so  lowered  as  when  the  whole  body  is 
enveloped  in  a  damp  sheet.  By  degxees,  as  the  blood 
begins  to  cii-culate  better,  I  put  a  towel  on  the  back  as 
well  as  the  front  of  the  trunk,  and  so  gradually  and  safely 
get  on  to  the  employment  of  the  sheet  over  the  whole 
body.  Another  advantage  of  tliis  partial  packing  at  first 
is,  that  the  arms  ai-e  free,  and  this  is  no  slight  consideration 
to  nervous  and  delicate  persons,  to  whom  the  constrained 
and  helpless  position  of  the  entire  sheet  pacldng  is  some- 
times very  disagreeable,  and  might,  by  acting  on  the 
nerves,  be  harmful.  By  the  use  of  fomentations  and  the 
towel  pacldng,  I  have  been  enabled  to  undertake  and 
successfully  raise  up  patients,  whom,  without  them,  I  must 
have  altogether  declined  to  treat. 

The  novelty  of  such  a  process  as  wet-sheet  packing  past, 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  because  one  of  the 
most  soothing,  of  all  the  water  remedies.  By  it,  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  the  skin,  and 
which  are  morbidly  sensitive  in  all  chronic  diseases,  are 
relieved,  for  the  moment,  from  the  irritation  of  the  air, 
and  placed  in  the  mild  atmosphere  of  warm  vapour  which 
is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  body  acting  on  the  moisture  of 
the  sheet.  Instead,  therefore,  of  irritations  proceeding 
from  the  extremities  of  those  nerves,  spread  over  the 
skin  towards  the  brain,  this  last  is  quieted  by  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  them — so  much  so,  that  the  patient 
ordinarily  sleeps  whilst  packed,  and  will  sleep  then  when 
he  could  not  sleep  without  it.    On  coming  out  of  it, 
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therefore,  the  nervous  energy  of  the  skiu  having  accumii- 
latetl  strength  by  the  rest  thus  given  to  the  nerves,  is  in 
the  best  condition  to  re-act  upon  the  bath  whicli  follows. 
Add  to  wliich,  that  the  quietude  of  the  brain  has  freed  the 
viscera  from  irritations  which  it  sends  to  them  in  the 
orihuary  progress  of  chronic  disease,  and  thus  they,  too, 
are  in  the  best  condition  for  re-acting  on  the  external 
application  of  cold.  The  whole  body  has  been  rested,  its 
organic  powers  have  been  accumulated,  and  it  can  now 
respond  to  the  stimulus  to  be  applied  to  its  external  sur- 
face. Accordingly,  the  shallow  or  sheet  bath  is  applied 
immediatelv,  at  an  appropriate  temperature,  and  the  result 
is  a  nish  of  blood  to  the  skin— a  rush,  be  it  remarked, 
produced  by  the  organic  powers  of  the  body  itself,  and  not 
liable,  therefore,  to  be  followed  by  a  reflux.  This  process, 
repeated  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  twice  daily,  at 
lensth  fixes  a  quantity  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
outer  skin,  and  thereby  reduces  the  disproportionate  quan- 
tity which  was  congested  in  the  inner  sldu,  or  mucous 
membranes. 

Scientific  medical  practitioners  are  aware,  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  gi\^ng  health  and  strength  to  a  frame  labour- 
ing under  disease— viz.,  by  relieving  the  ii-ritation  of  some 
particular  part,  which  distm-bs  and  oppresses  the  other 
organs,  and  by  directly  giving  tone  to  the  really  enfeebled 
body. 

The  curative  and  strengthening  operation  of  the  wet 
sheet  mainly  consists  in  the  former  of  these  ways.  In  all 
chronic,  as  in  all  acute  disorders,  there  is  one  organ,  or 
series  of  organs,  whose  irritation  or  inflammation  proves 
oppre.ssive  to  the  other  organs,  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reduction  of  this  irritation.  This  fact  goes  far  to 
explain  the 'very  exteasive,  almost  universal,  employment 
of  the  wet  sheet  in  disease.  Its  extraordinary  power  in 
allajing  irritation  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of  the 
water  cure,  and  of  which  it  is  really  diflicult  to  give  a 
full  and  satisfactory  rationale.  When  properly  modified 
to  meet  the  actual  state  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  rncst  soothing  application  that  can  be  administered 
to  the  external  sentient  surface.  It  may  be  compared  in 
its  calming  effects  to  a  poultice  placed  all  over  the  body ; 
but  this  is  only  stating  a  fact  in  other  words.  It  carries 
off  feverish  heat,  and  this  heat  is  employed  in  converting 
the  moisture  in  the  sheet  into  vapour ;  so  that  the  patient 
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may  be  said  to  be  in  a  steam-bath  of  his  own  making 
iliis  wann  vapour  settling  on  tlic  skin  makes  it  soft  anil 
moist  and  is  very  often  mistaken  for  perspiration  ;  but  tli.' 
^vet  sheet,  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  irritation,  is 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
to  mduce  s\veating--which  is  a  directly  opposite  process, 
and  intended  for  a  different  purpose  from  the  wet  sheet, 
but,  whatever  be  the  physiological  principle  upon  whicli 
the  wet  sheet  acts,  it  will  be  found,  during  the  treat- 
ment of  most  diseases  by  the  water  cure  an  indispen- 
sable remedy,  and  one  on  whicli  tlie  practitioner  can  safeh' 
rely.  _ 

Bemg  apjilicable  where  there  is  morbid  iiTitation,  it  is 
an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  internal  and  external  inflam- 
mation, acute  and  clu-onic.  In  acute  disease  it  is  fre- 
quently changed,  the  patient  not  being  permitted  to 
remain  in  it  longer  than  suffices  to  warm  the  sheet,  which, 
m  fever  for  instance,  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  el- 
even less.  It  is  thus  changed  several  times  consecutively, 
increasing  the  time  as  the  heat  is  reduced,  and  the  shaUnw 
bath,  cold  or  chilled,  follows.  In  this  process  two  evident 
effects  are  produced,  an  immense  quantity  of  heal  is  car- 
ried ojf  from  the  surface,  the  pulse  becomes  soft,  and  falls 
m  rajndity. 

After  this,  when  the  patient  has  been  some  time  in  bed. 
the  heat  on  the  surface  again  accumulates  :  but  as  the 
internal  organs  have  been  relieved,  and  the  sldu  placed  in 
a  more  favourable  state  for  perspu-ation,  this  last  com- 
monly ensues,  and  Nature  relieves  herself.  Should,  how- 
ever, perispii-atiou  not  take  place,  and,  mstead  of  it,  a 
return  and  continuation  of  the  di-y  feverish  skin,  the  wet- 
sheeting  is  re-commenced  as  before  ;  and  so  on  every  five 
or  six  hour.s  perhaps.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in 
complaints  which  a  high  degi-ee  of  fever  accom]ianies,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  employ  only  three  or  more  blankets 
for  a  covering. 

This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  applying  the  wet  sheet  in 
acute  disease  ;  and  its  application  is  only  modified  in  fre- 
quency, according  to  the  intensity  of  the  feverish  or 
inflammatory  symptoms. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  safe,  simple,  and  refresh- 
ing means  of  reducing  fever  and  inflammation,  is  that  of 
not  causing  any  actual  loss  of  strength  to  the  patient, 
as  by  bleetling  and  strong  medichies  ;  and,  as  a  neces- 
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sary  result,  it  is  not  attended  with  long  convalescence  or 
debility. 

But  in  chronic  diseases  of  long  standing,  a  variety  of 
modifications  are  called  for,  both  with  reference  to  the 
sjTuptoms  origmally  presented,  and  to  those  which  arise 
iu  consequence  of  the  water-treatment. 

Patients  often  present  themselves,  in  whom  the  vital 
energy  is  so  wofully  lowered  by  long  disease  and  bad 
nutrition,  mth  bad  blood,  that  any  considerable  amount 
of  stimulus  would  prove  too  much  for  their  powers. 
These  persons  would  never  at  first  get  warm  in  a  cold 
wet  sheet,  because,  as  this  withdraws  the  anunal  heat 
from  the  surface,  the  internal  parts  do  not  possess 
vigour  enough  to  labour  to  supply  that  which  has  been 
abstractecL  The  patient,  therefore,  remains  cold  and 
miserable,  and  is,  moreover,  liable  to  have  the  head  con- 
gested, and  headache  follow  on  the  wet  sheet.  In  such 
cases— and  they  are  to  be  judged  of  beforehand  by  close 
examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient— it  is  expe- 
dient to  wring  the  sheet  out  of  warm  water,  and  have  it 
applied  around  the  body  at  a  temperatiu-e  of  about  70°  or 
75' ;  a  temperature  w^hich,  as  it  does  not  suddenly  abstract 
a  large  amoimt  of  heat  from  the  debilitated  body,  gives 
the  latter  a  smaller  shock,  and  more  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  supply,  by  the  action  of  the  mternal  organs, 
that  which  has  been  lost  on  the  external  surface.  Gra- 
dually, as  by  the  aid  of  drmking  water,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  irritation  by  the  sheet,  the  mternal  organs, 
and  the  skin  recover,  and  the  patient  acquii-es  appetite 
and  power  of  blood-making,  the  temperature  of  the  sheet 
IS  then  lowered  until  it  comes  to  be  applied  quite  cold,  by 
which  tune  the  heat-begetting  power  of  the  body  equals 
the  heat-withdrawing  power  of  the  sheet ;  after  Avhich  the 
balance  is  changed,  and  the  body  generates  more  caloric 
than  the  sheet  can  vnthdraw  in  the  time  usually  given  to 
lying  in  it. 

For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  necessary  in  some  instances 
to  apjily  the  wet-.sheet  only  over  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
leanng  the  extremities,  or  at  least  the  legs,  with  the  dry 
blankets  around  them.  For  there  are  persons  whose 
organic  energy  may  suffice  to  supply  the  surface  imme- 
diately over  the  vital  organs  with  caloric,  but  would  fail 
to  do  HO  with  regard  to  the  limbs,  which  are  more  distant 
from  the  ac-tive  centre  of  vitality.   The  sheet  is  then 
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fh^  '.uL  ^  "''^"led,  the  appliances  of 

tne  cure  mcrease  the  amount  of  organic  ener<?y  in  the 
body  generally.  As  this  is  in  progi-ess,  more  and  more  ot 
tJie  sheet  IS  gradually  applied  over  the  limbs.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  better  not  to  include  the  feet  for  the  first 
tew  times  of  packing  in  the  sheet ;  the  exceptions  bem^. 
those  mdmduals  m  whom  there  is  either  a  gi-eat  amoimt 
oi  feverish  heat,  or  the  nutrition  of  whose  body  has  not 
been  much  encroached  upon  by  long  disease.  This  neces- 
sary modification  is  practised  by  Priessnitz  to  some 
extent. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  necessaiy  to  exclude  particular 
portions  of  the  trunk  from  the  operation  of  the  wet  sheet 
ilius,  m  asthma,  for  example,  the  patient  is  ofttimes  able 
to  beai-,  and  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  remedy 
when  a  dry  towel  is  placed  between  the  skin  of  the  front 
ot  the  chest  and  the  sheet ;  when  otherwise,  he  would  be 
unable  to  get  warm  in  it,  and  the  difficult  breathincr  would 
be  most  distressing.  Wliere  also  the  heart  is  ne^wously 
irritable,  the  same  application  of  a  dry  towel  over  the 
region  of  that  organ  is  found  to  render  the  sheet  both 
bearable  and  efficient  for  good  :  when  the  sheet  becomes 
warm,  the  dry  towel  can  be  put  at  the  side  in  some  cases. 
But  thrs  only  applies  to  nervous  disorders  of  the  contents 
of  the  chest;  all  inflavimatory  diseases  there,  from  a 
simple  catarrh  to  the  most  serious  states,  require  that  the 
sheet  shoidd  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  chest. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  this  indirect  application  of 
the  sheet  to  the  stomach  and  botvels  is  desirable  ;  it  would 
seem  that  that  part,  being  the  starting-point  of  almost  all 
ailments,  both  bears  and  requires  the  fidl  operatiou  of  this 
most  powerful  and  wonder-working  agent  in  the  water 
cure.  The  sheet  will  always  be  found  first  heated  over 
this  region. 

The  time  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  tlie  wet 
sheet  must  vary  with  the  powers  of  tlie  individual  submitted 
to  it.  Suppose  a  patient  to  be  forty  or  forty-five  minutes 
before  he  feels  thoroughly  warm  in  it,  it  is  generally  ad^ns- 
able  to  leave  him  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  packing.  The  accumulation 
of  warmth  then  produces  sufiicient  circulating  power  in  the 
skin  to  react  upon  tlie  subsequent  ablution  in  tlie  shallow 
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bath  or  dripping  sheet.  Moreover,  this  slowness  in  warm- 
ing in  the  sheet  impUes  an  inveterate  degree  of  ii-ritation 
an'cl  oppression  in  some  internal  organ,  which,  therefore, 
requires  a  fidl  quantity  of  the  soothing  and  derivative 
effects  of  the  remedy  in  question. 

MTien,  however,  the  patient  speedily— that  is,  m  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes— gets  thoroughly  warm  in  the  packing, 
an  hour  is  the  outside  time  requisite  for  him  to  remain. 
There  are  some  cases  where  even  this  is  too  long,  and  they 
are  known  by  headache,  swimming,  and  sensations  _  of 
fainting  showing  themselves.  In  these  cases,  the  irrita- 
tion to  be  removed  not  being  of  that  inveterate  kind  which 
interferes  with  blood-making  and  heat-making,  caloric  soon 
accumulates,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  sheet 
to  pass  from  its  soothing  to  its  irritating  and  depressing 
state  of  asency;  and  the  pulse  falls  so  low  as  to  cause 
irregular  circulation  in  the  bram,  and  the  phenomena 
above  mentioned. 

Between  these  extremes  of  peculiarity  as  regards  the 
action  of  the  wet  sheet,  there  are  numerous  shades.  But 
to  detect  any  of  them,  and  thus  to  obtain  all  the  good 
available  from  the  remedy,  requires  not  a  small  amount  of 
medical  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  practice  of  the 
water  cure. 

As  one  great  result  of  the  wet  sheet  is  to  produce 
augmented  and  healthy  secretions  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes—especially the  digestive— the  state  of  those  mem- 
branes should  be  accurately  examined  previous  to  ordering 
it,  and  dming  its  use.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  power  that 
it  effects  such  wonders  in  some  cases  of  obstinate  consti- 
pation. 

The  secretory  agency  of  the  wet  sheet  alluded  to  points 
out  its  imr^ropriety — or  the  care  with  which  it  must  be 
used— in  all  cases  where  the  feebleness  of  the  bowels 
readily  leads  to  exhausting  diarrhoea.  Yet  there  is  a 
diarrhoea  connected  with  acute  mucous  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  in  which  it  is  most  useful. 

So  long  as  there  is  internal  irritation  to  remove,  the 
patient  goes  on  daily  gaining  power  of  speedily  warming 
in  the  sheet,  and  the  time  for  his  remaining  in  it  conse- 
fjuently  dimini.she.s.  But  when  irritation  is  subdued,  the 
wet  sheet,  if  continued  too  long,  tends  to  produce  the 
s^TTiptorn.s  of  depression  already  mentioned:  the  patient 
does  not  feel  comfortable  in  it,  though  it  be  warm ;  he 
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gets  out  of  it  weary  and  weak,  and  Iiis  head  begins  to 
sufier. 

Many  curious  plieuomena  talce  place  in  some  patients 
by  frequent  use  of  the  wet  sheet ;  amongst  tlie  most 
singular  is  that  of  its  becoming  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour. 
This  wiU  sometimes  continue  for  a  week  or  two,  then 
cease,  and  in  a  few  weeks  retiu'u  again.  In  other  cases, 
the  sheet  is  found,  when  taken  oft'  the  patient,  after  ah 
hour's  pacldng  in  it,  to  be  glutinous,  and  to  have  extracted 
foetid  matters  from  the  skin. 


§  3.  THE  SITZ  BATH. 

In  one  of  the  forms  of  administration,  this  is  decidedly  a 
lowering  bath,  and  is  admii'ably  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  active  irritations,  as  well  as  conditions  of  obstructions ; 
so  that  it  is  applicable  in  almost  all  cases  of  chronic,  as  it 
is  in  very  many  of  acute  disease. 

Tlie  sitz  bath  is  used  either  as  a  tonic  or  dtrivative. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  taken  cold,  and  for  a  time  varying 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  seldom  exceeding  the  latter 
period. 

The  rationale  of  its  operation  in  this  character  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  The  stimulus  of  the  cold  causes  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part  and  neighbourhood  to  which  the  water 
is  applied  to  contract,  and  thereby  rid  themselves  of  any 
excess  of  blood ;  and  as  this  stimulus  has  not  been  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  there  is  very  Little  subsequent  return  of 
relaxation  in  those  vessels ;  still  there  is  some  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the 
stimulus  again  after  short  intervals  ;  short  sitz  baths 
always  require  frequent  repetition,  sometimes  as  often  as 
six  or  seven  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  will 
appear  from  the  above,  tliat  the  short  or  tonic  sitz  bath  is 
applicable  in  all  cases  where  there  is  an  enfeebled  or  con- 
gested state  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  hips ;  for 
instance,  in  excessive  menstruation,  Icucorrhwa,  loss  of 
muscular  tone,  and  protrusion  of  the  lower  gut,  &c. 

It  is,  however,  more  especially  for  its  dcrivatii'i'  ciTect 
that  the  sitz  bath  is  most  I'rcqnciitly  employed.  The  class 
of  disorders  for  which  such  ell'ect  is  desirable,  is  far  more 
numerous  than  those  in  which  the  Ionic  result  is  ^rished; 
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and  it  includes  some  phases  of  brain  congestion,  obstruc- 
tions  of  the  liver,  congestion  of  the  stomach  and  its  nerves, 
stoppage  of  courses,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels — dis- 
eased states  which  include  all  the  forms  of  digestive  and  | 
nervous  complaints.     Here  the  stimulus  of  the  cold  is  ' 
applied  so  long,  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  parts  con-  \ 
tained  within  the  hips,  after  a  violent  tonic  contraction,  • 
fall  into  a  state  of  gi'eat  consequent  exhaustion  and  relaxa-  ; 
tion,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  admitted  and  M 
retained  in  them.    The  result  is  doubly  advantageous;  ; 
lor  first,  a  mass  of  blood  is  draAvu  from  the  upper  organs 
of  digestion,  the  liver,  stomach,  &c.,  and  even  from  the  ; 
head,  whose  obstruction  and  congestion  is  therefore  re-  . 
Keved ;  and  secondly,  this  blood  so  made  to  congest  in  the 
lower  organs  of  digestion,  and  in  the  genital  and  urinary 
organs,  secretes  the  matters  peculiar  to  those  parts,  and 
thus  the  bowels  are  made  to  act,  and  the  monthly  evacua- 
tion of  females  Ls  removed,  and  the  functions  of  the  Iddneys 
and  bladder  are  promoted. 

The  temperature  at  which  it  is  fit  to  take  the  sitz  bath 
is  important.  Its  tonic  eflect,  as  already  explained,  is  best, 
and  indeed  only  obtained  by  the  cold  degrees — that  is, 
under  sixty  degrees.  The  degree  at  which  to  obtain  the 
derivative  effect  will  vary  with  tlie  organic  capabilities  of 
the  patient,  and  these  the  physician  must  ascertain  by 
previous  investigation.  It  must  also  have  reference  to  the  I 
jjatient's  power  of  taking  exercise  after  it ;  for  if  he  remain 
cold  for  want  of  exercise,  the  tonic  and  not  the  derivative 
result  will  en.sue :  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  cases  for 
these  are  diametrically  opposite.  Patients  in  a  very  low 
condition  of  vital  activity,  but  in  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  derivation  of  blood  to  the  lower  organs  of  diges- 
tion, shouPd,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  to  water  of 
a  tepid  temperature,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  degree  should 
be  lowered  as  the  .strength  increases.  The  amount  of 
derivation  in  such  event  is  not  so  great  nor  so  permanent 
as  when  water  at  forty  to  fifty  degrees  is  used;  but  a 
judicious  practitioner  will  suit  his  remedies  to  his  patient's 
power,  and  not  go  by  blind  rules.  The  water  cure  is  the 
cold  water  cure  only  in  time  and  place,  and  where  the 
individual  jmculiarities  permit,  or  the  i)atient  has  been 
brought  into  a  state  to  benefit  by  it. 

In  applying  the  sitz  bath  in  its  tonic  character,  it  is 
desirable  to  u.sc  it  often;  and  this,  because  the  relaxed 
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blood-vessels  of  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  may  not  have  time 
to  fall  again  into  an  exhausted  state  and  re-admit  fresh 
blood.    It  is  chiefly  in  its  derivative  action  that  it  produces 
a  lowering  effect,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  states  of  active 
I  irritation  of  the  digestive  viscera  and  head.    By  such  a 
bath  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  rapidity  and  hardness,  to  an 
extent  that  many  would  scarcely  credit,  who  think  that 
bleeding  and  fox-glove  are  the  only  means  of  reducing  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  of  blood  that  is  made 
to  the  lower  organs  of  digestion  is  most  powerful,  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies  of  a  stimulating  character,  in 
removing  obstructions  of  the  hver,  spleen,  &c.    It  is  in 
/    this  way  that  it  cures  piles;  it  derives  from  the  hver 
/    towards  the  rectum,  induces  bleeding  of  the  piles,  and  thus 
relieves  at  once  them  and  their  cause  in  the  liver.  Both 
/    the  short  and  the  long  sitz  bath  have  the  efiect  of  quieting 
]    the  brain  and  nervous  system.    In  sleepless  nights,  the 
j   best  opiate  tliat  can  be  taken  is  a  cold  sitz  bath  of  four  or 
I   five  minutes'  duration,  and  the  sound  sleep  that  certainly 
follows  is  well  worth  the  exertion  of  the  resolution  to  get 
up  and  take  it.    I  have  repeatedly  kno^vn  patients  to  fall 
asleep  in  a  cold  sitz  bath  of  long  duration,  and  they  always 
pronounced  it  a  refreshing  sleep.    Both  the  short  and  the 
long  sitz  bath  are  beneficial  in  removing  headaches  of  a 
nervous  or  bilious  kind — in  staying  vomiting,  flatulent 
spasms,  &c.    Wlien  used  to  open  the  bowels,  it  is  well  to 
rub  the  abdomen  with  the  wet  hand  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  minutes  of  the  bath. 


In  the  gi-eat  majority  of  cases  presented  for  treatment, 
I  have  not  found  any  superior  advantage  in  the  compress 
which  goes  all  roimd  the  trunk  over  that  which  I  ordi- 
naiily  suggest,  and  which  is  ajiitlied  over  the  abdomen 
alone ;  whUst  tlie  latter  has  tlie  advantage  of  being  of 
smaller  bulk.  The  object  of  the  compress  is  to  produce 
and  maintain  over  tlic  abdominal  ^nscera  an  amount  oi 
moist  warmth,  which  shall  act  as  a  counteracting  and 
soothing  agent  to  tlie  irritation  wliicli  is  fixed  in  tliose 
viscera.  The  sympatliies  between  them  and  then-  anterior 
coverhigs  are  exhibited  in  viuious  ways,  in  the  acts  of 
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empUont'  the  bladder,  the  bowels,  womb,  m  spcasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  belly,  &c.  ;  the  irritations  of  distention  in 
those  viscera  producing  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  inclose  them.    In  the  converse  instance,  if  cold  be 
applied  to  the  external  belly,  it  produces  a  rumbling  m 
the  bowels,  expulsion  of  wind,  of  urine,  contraction  of  the 
womb  in  floodings  of  that  organ,  &c.   At  all  times,  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  degree  of  contraction  obtains  in 
them  siifficient  to  sustain  their  contents— a  contraction 
which  is  due  to  the  sympathy  in  question.   When  the 
calibre  of  the  bowels  decreases,  as  in  some  forms  of  gastro- 
pjiteritis,  the  muscles  of  the  belly  cling  to  them  until  the 
spine  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  trimk.  When 
leeches  are  applied  over  a  portion  of  the  viscera  which  is 
inflamed,  the  blood  they  draw  is  invariably  dark-coloured 
and  disordered  ;  draw  it  half-an-inch  beyond  that  portion, 
and  it  is  vermilion  and  healthy-looking.    This  curious 
exhibition  of  the  organic  sympathy  between  the  bowels 
and  then-  exterior  coverings  was  first  mentioned  by 
Broussais,  and  I  have  verified  it  in  a  great  niunber  of 
instances  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  particularly  iii 
cases  of  duodenal  inflammation  and  enlargement.    It  is 
upon  this  sympathy  between  the  viscera  and  their  cover- 
ings that  the  action  of  the  compress  is  founded.  Properly 
applied,  therefore,  it  is  a  constant  opiate  to  that  constant 
irritation  within,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  chronic 
diseases.    Hence,  in  ahnost  all  those  diseases,  it  is  applica- 
cable  ;  but  it  mu.st  by  no  means  be  worn  equally  long  by 
all  patients.    In  some,  females  particularly,  the  sympathy 
alluded  to  is  so  exquisite,  that  when  the  internal  disorder 
is  of  a  nervous  character,  the  continued  employment  of  the 
comxjress  tends  to  bring  on  feelings  of  sinking,  hysterical 
nervousne.ss,  &c.    In  such  instances,  it  should  be  worn 
only  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  tune,  or  should  be 
frequently  refreshed  from  cold  water.    Others  exliibit  this 
close  sympathy  by  the  effect  of  the  compress,  in  increasing 
the  secTCtions  of  the  intestines.  I  have  known  strong  nien, 
whose  Vwwels  would  at  any  time  act  after  three  or  four 
hours'  wearing  of  the  compress,  as  freely  as  if  they  had 
taken  a  mild  aj)erient    Indeed,  it  is  in  this  latter  capacity 
that  it  is  usiuillv  employed  ;  although,  from  ^yllat  pre- 
cedes, it  ia  plainly  a  narrowed  view  to  take  of  its  opera- 
tions.   It.<)  aijcrient  effect  is  due  to  the  relief  which  its 
soothing  and  counteracting  action  brings  to  all  the  viscera 
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of  tLe  abdomen,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  their 
nervous  system  which  regulates  the  functions  of  the  upper 
digestive  organs.  Hence,  when  tiiose  nerves  are  exquisitelv 
sensitive,  and  congestion  and  obstruction  do  not  exist,  but 
the  nervous  condition  only,  the  phenomena  of  depression 
ali'eady  mentioned  are  liable  to  occur.  The  same  is  pro- 
bable in  any  case,  if  the  compress  be  not  wuug  afresh 
from  cold  water  sufficiently  frequentlv.  In  many  ca.ses  in 
iact,  It  IS  desu-able  that  it  shoidd  be  refreshed  as  often'  as 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Aiding  thus  in  the  withdrawal  of  in-itation  from  the 
viscera,  the  compress  influences  in  a  very  marked  manner 
the  function  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and,  through 
them,  the  power  of  the  limbs.  In  this,  as  in  other  par- 
ticulars, it  IS  a  kind  of  partial  wet-sheet  packing.  That  it 
soothes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  shown  in  this,  that,  if 
freshly  applied  when  sleepless  at  nights,  it  is  as  certain  a 
sedative  and  narcotic  as  can  be  taken.  Or  let  a  i^erson  be 
wearied,  jaded  with  walking  or  talking,  and  put  on  the 
freshened  compress,  he  will  find  renewed  alacrity.  An 
invalid  will  also  quickly  find  the  diflerence  between 
walking  with  and  without  the  compress,  so  much  does  it 
improve  the  walking  power.  In  all  these  cases,  it  acts  by 
reducing  visceral  irritation,  which  kept  the  cii-culation  iii 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  irregular  conditions  which 
produce  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and  oppression.  Thus 
qmeting  the  brain  by  the  medium  of  the  viscera,  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  causes  the  brain  to  cease  from  .sending  its 
morbid  sympathies  to  the  viscera.  Its  action  in  this  way, 
however,  is  interfered  with,  if  it  be  allowed  to  become  too 
hot  without  being  refreshed.  Hence,  it  is  not  always 
advisable  to  wear  it  at  night.  In  those  who  are  not  con- 
stitutionally heavy  sleepers,  it  is  A\)t  to  break  the  sleep,  or 
render  it  exceedingly  dreamy.  On  the  same  principle  is  to 
be  explained  an  extreme  state  of  mental  fi(1get,  which  I 
have  occasionally  seen  it  produce,  and  which  "disappeared 
when  it  was  refreshed. 

In  many  instances  of  nervous  indigestion,  I  have  found 
it  best  to  take  the  compress  off  during  and  for  an  hour  or 
so  after  a  meal,  especially  the  heavy  one  of  dinner ;  it 
seemed  to  increase  the  fulness,  &c.,  of  the  stomach.  I  can 
only  ex])]ain  this  by  its  interfering  -with  the  rush  of  blood 
towards  the  stomach,  which  takes  place  when  the  imiiortaiit 
function  of  digestion  begins,  and  requires  so  much  of  the 
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secretorial  power  of  that  organ.  The  heated  compress 
retains  so  much  blood  over  the  stomach  as  to  counteract 
the  rush  of  blood  toivards  it.  But  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  digestion  bemg  faiiiy  in  progress,  the  stomach, 
congested  with  blood,  heated,  and  becoming  jaded  with  its 
labour,  is  assisted  out  of  these  disagreeables  by  a  fresh 
compress,  which  gives  it  power  to  expel  flatulence,  and 
draws  the  now  unnecessary  quantity  of  blood  from  it. 
When  applied  to  females  who  sufter  from  disorder  of  the 
upper  organs  of  digestion,  but  are  subject  to  excessive 
menstruation,  it  is  advisable  to  confine  the  compress  to  the 
portion  of  the  abdomen  above  the  navel.  In  very  excitable, 
but  feeble  persons,  it  is  well  to  wear  it  only  when  walking, 
or  on  horseback. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  abdominal  compress  causes  an 
eruption  of  some  kind  on  the  skin  underneath  it.  Before, 
or  at  the  same  time  with  this,  it  may  bring  on  an  exuda- 
tion of  glutinous  matters.  In  one  case  (of  bad  nervous 
headache  in  a  lady,  who  had  taken  enormous  quantities  of 
physic  for  it),  I  saw  an  exudation  of  matters  of  a  brownish 
liue,  which  stifiened  the  compress  as  if  with  starch,  and 
gave  out  the  unquestionable  odours  of  colocynth  and  aloes. 
It  continued  for  one  week  in  varying  quantity,  then  ceased, 
and  broke  out  again  in  five  weeks  afterwards,  continuing 
for  a  fortnight,  and  smelling  of  aloes,  gamboge,  and  at 
times  of  caraphor.  I  have  often  seen  colours,  and  smelt 
odours  of  various  kinds  pervading  the  compress,  but  could 
never  be  certain  of  either  beyond  the  fact  of  a  strong 
medicinal  smell.  In  the  instance  alluded  to,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Local  compresses  are  adjuvants  to  the  abdominal  one 
in  certain  maladies.  Applied  over  gouty  and  rheumatic 
joints,  they  certainly  obviate  a  great  deal  of  the  pain  and 
teasion  attendant 'on  the  inflammation  of  the  unyielding 
fibrous  texture  of  the  ligaments  and  muscular  sheaths.  In 
faf^t,  in  all  local  injlammations,  they  are  usefid,  although 
not  curative.  But  if  the  pain  be  of  the  neuralgic  kind,  I 
have  not  found  them  of  much  use  ;  in  nervous  gout,  for 
instance,  they  are  infinitely  less  palliative  than  in  the 
ctudky  kind  ;  in  toothache  from  cold,  they  act  with  won- 
derful effif;acy,  whilst  in  that  of  a  purely  sympathetic  kind 
they  avail  little.  Yet  in  the  paroxysm  of  scuUica,  a  large 
wet  compress  round  the  thigh  is  a  pretty  certain  relief  to 
it :  also  in  the  nervous  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
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m  males,  which  leads  to  the  passage  of  frequent  and  small 
quantities  of  water,  and  is  often  an  accompaniment  of 
nervousness,  the  compress  to  the  perineum  is  of  benefit.  In 
these  and  some  other  instances,  it  would  appear  that  if  the 
nervous  pain  or  ii-ritation  is  severe  enough  to  involve  the 
smTounding  tissues  in  temporary  acute  inflammation,  the 
compress  acts  well.  For  the  rest,  it  is  well  to  apply  it  to 
aU  local  pains  and  in-itations  ;  in  most  of  them  it  will  be 
very  beneficial,  and  it  never  does  harm.  Like  the  abdo- 
minal compress,  the  local  one  urges  the  part  to  exudation 
of  matters  and  to  eruption.  The  former  generally  consists 
of  excessive  deposit  of  cuticle  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  the 
quantity  of  this  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  knee-joint  in  a 
.single  day  would  scarcely  be  credited.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  met  with  the  medicinal  exudation  of  ointments, 
&c.,  previously  applied,  which  is  mentioned  in  some  works 
as  of  very  common  occurrence. 

An  excellent  local  compress  is  one  applied  all  over  the 
head,  and  well  covered  with  a  thick  dry  nightcap.  If  the 
patient  has  plenty  of  hair,  it  is  suflicient  to  wet  that  and 
cover  it.  In  ordinary  cold  in  the  head,  this  compress  worn 
all  night  is  of  almost  certain  eificacy  ;  the  patient  awakes 
with  his  face  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and  eyes  free  from  in-itation,  and 
secreting  their  usual  bland  fluid.  For  feverish  headaches 
and  for  sleeplessness,  this  is  also  a  good  remedy. 

For  bronchial  cough,  a  compress  is  applied  over  the 
chest,  and  certainly  facilitates  expectoration  ;  that  is, 
reduces  inflammation.  But  here  the  sympathies  are  even 
gi-eater  than  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  if  retained  too  long, 
and  without  suflicient  freshening,  it  is  apt  to  induce  faiut- 
ness,  hysterical  breathing,  palpitations,  &c.  In  sore  throat, 
of  a  purely  inflammatory  land,  a  compress  is  useful ;  but 
in  relaxed  sore  throat  it  is  doubtfid,  or  at  least  should  be 
very  frequently  changed. 

It  is  well,  during  the  application  of  compresses  to  any 
part,  to  wash  it  from  time  to  time  wth  cold  water,  on  the 
sanae  principle  that  one  washes  the  body  after  jjacking  in 
the  wet  sheet,  to  strengthen  and  give  tone  to  the  skin. 

I  believe  that  a  gi'eat  deal  remains  to  be  observed  and 
j'ecorded  concerning  the  operation  of  the  comjiress  in  its 
ueneral,  that  is,  its  abdominal,  and  in  its  local  ajiiilication. 
I  feel  convinced  that,  in  a  quiet  way,  it  works  a  great  part 
of  the  good  result  in  chronic  disease. 
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§  0.  THE  DRIPPING  OR  RUBBING  SHEET. 

This  is  the  first  of  those  appliances  of  the  water  cure 
which  act  by  stimulating  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems  of  the  body.  The  remedies  hitherto  mentioned 
reduce  irritation  in  the  organs,  and  thereby  leave  their 
organic  energy  at  liberty  to  act,  if,  after  all,  it  be  sufficient 
in  degree— a  pomt  which  the  practitioner  should  be  able 
to  determine  beforehand.  In  order  to  aid  it  when  thus 
set  at  liberty,  certain  stimulating  means  are  used ;  these 
are  the  dripinng  sheet,  cold  and  tepid  sjMngmg,  and  the 
cold  and  tejnd  shalloiv  hath.  When  the  state  of  irritation 
has  passed  on  to  that  of  obstruction  and  excessive  conges- 
tion, and  the  vis  vitce  is  oppressed,  and  unable  to  act  from 
that  cause,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  bring  it  into  such 
play  as  to  induce  a  critical  and  vehemently  counteracting 
action  on  the  skin  or  rather  great  emanatories,  other  stimu- 
lating processes  are  found  for  that  piu-pose  in  the  sweating 
process  and  the  douche  bath;  to  which  the  sjnnal  ivashmg 
may  be  added.  A  minor  process  having  the  same  aim  is 
the  foot  hath. 

The  dripping  sheet  is  generally  used  as  a  preparative 
process  for  the  skin,  if  that  organ  has  been  hitherto  un- 
accustomed to  the  impression  of  water  below  its  own 
temperature :  and  the  shock  is  considerably  modified  by 
the  attendant  friction.    The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  con- 
tract in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  relax,  admitting 
more  blood  into  their  calibre ;  a  double  action,  which  is 
reiterated  by  the  friction,  until  a  good  amount  of  blood  is 
fixed  in  the  skin,  to  be  maintained  by  subsequent  exercise. 
But  beside.-i,  this  stimulating  impression  is  made  upon  the 
mjTiads  of  nerves  of  animal  life  spread  over  tlie  sldn,  and, 
derived  frorn  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  modifies  the  cir- 
culation in  these  last,  and  through  them  affects  the  Adtal 
energies  of  the  viscera.    It  is  in  this  manner  that  it  takes 
off  languor,  gives  alacrity  to  mind  and  limb,  clears  away 
intellectual  and  moral  cloudiness,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
generates  appetite,  removes  thirst,  causes  expulsion  of 
flatulence,  &c.    iVIore  than  this,  its  repeated  and  frequent 
u.se  will  reduce  some  of  the  symptoms  of  very  intense 
derangement  of  the  animal  nervous  system,  such  as  attacks 
of  tic  and  violent  spasms  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  When 
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speaMng  of  the  wet-slieet  packing,  I  liave  alluded  to  tlie 
favourable  condition  in  which  it  placed  the  skin  and  viscera 
for  the  best  re-action  on  the  subsequent  process  of  the 
dripping  sheet.    Were  the  patient  to  remain  just  as  he 
comes  from  the  packing,  his  skin  would  be  very  liable  to 
take  cold  from  the  operation  of  the  air,  the  stimulus  of 
which  is  not  strong  enough  to  insure  sufficient  re-action. 
But  when  the  drippmg  sheet,  with  the  friction,  comes  to 
play  upon  the  skin  with  its  organic  energy  accumulated  in 
the  packing,  the  re-action  is  gi-eat,  the  bloocl  remains  in 
the  skin,  and  its  presence  prevents  the  talcing  of  cold. 
Hence  it,  or  some  cognate  process,  is  indispensable  after 
the  wet  sheet  packing.    For  tlds  jmrpose  it  is  sometimes 
prudent,  in  cases  of  great  organic  feebleness,  to  commence 
with  a  tepid  sheet,  and  only  gradually  reach  the  cold 
temperature.    But  when  it  is  used  alone,  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshmg  the  animal  nerves  and  the  brain,  or  for 
reducing  their  painful  or  spasmodic  affections,  it  should 
always  be  cold,  and  the  accompanjing  friction  strong  and 
long-continued  :  six  or  eight  sheets  in  succession  are  some- 
times thus  administered.    To  very  delicate  persons  I  often 
^PPlyj  in  the  first  instance,  only  friction  of  the  trunk  and 
arms  with  a  wet  towel ;  dry  and  dress  those  parts,  and 
then  have  the  legs  rubbed  in  like  manner.    Ee-action  and 
comfortable  sensation  may  thus  be  obtained,  which  woidd 
be  wanting  were  an  entire  sheet  tlirowu  at  once  over  the 
entire  body.    In  persons  with  apoplectic  heads  such  a 
commencement  is  likewise  advisable. 

As  the  dripping  sheet,  although  less  stimulant,  answers 
in  some  degree  the  objects  of  the  shallow  bath,  to  be 
presently  mentioned,  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  it,  when 
that  bath  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  in  travelling.  If  there 
be  feverish  pulse  and  heat,  the  dripping  slieet  taken  at 
bed-time  induces  sleep,  by  relieraig  the  brain  from  the 
irritation  of  the  skin.  ]3ut  if  there  be  no  signs  of  feverish- 
ness,  it  will  rather  prevent  sleep,  by  exciting  the  skin, 
which  then  excites  the  brain. 
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§  6.  THE  SHALLOW  BATH. 

This  application  is  the  next  in  tonic  and  stimulating 
action  to  the  dripptag  sheet,  and  stands  between  that  bath 
and  the  douche.  Seated  in  eight  or  ten  inches  of  water, 
with  the  legs  extended  in  it,  the  patient  is  sponged  and 
splashed  with  the  water  of  the  bath ;  or,  besides  this,  has 
more  or  less  water  poured  over  the  shoulders,  and  very 
often  over  the  head  as  well;  considerable  friction  being, 
meantime,  employed.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  displace- 
ment and  renewal  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  repeated 
stimulation  is  thus  applied  to  its  nerves.  The  drippuig 
sheet  difl'ers  in  having  no  renewal  of  fluid,  and  therefore 
affording  much  less  stimulus,  and  withdrawing  much  less 
heat ;  whilst  in  the  douche  the  displacement  and  renewal 
of  the  water  is  not  only  more  continuous,  but  is  accom- 
panied by  the  additional  stimidus  derived  from  the  weight 
of  falling  water.  It  is  thus  that  patients  sufl<ering  from 
active  irritation  commence  with  the  dripping  sheet ;  and, 
irritation  being  subdued,  and  better  re-action  insured,  end 
with  the  douche.  Between  these  the  shallow  bath  forms 
a  very  useftd  and  widely-api^licable  medium  ;  patients  are 
longer  in  that  stage  of  chronic  disorder  in  which  they  can 
bear  the  shallow  bath,  than  in  those  stages  ia  which  the 
dripping  sheet  is  sufficient,  or  the  douche  too  powerful. 

From  the  sitting  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed, 
the  feet  and  hips  are  necessarily  more  cooled  and  power- 
fully acted  upon  by  the  water  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  After  the  bath  the  determination  of  blood  is  greatest 
to  the  lower  extremities;  and  the  gTeat  nervous  centres 
of  the  brain  and  digestive  organs  are  relieved  by  their 
.sympathy  with  these  parts.  By  the  general  ablution  and 
nibbing,  a  chill  i.s  prevented,  and  the  cuxulation  eciualized 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

When  u.sed  alone,  it  is  simyjly  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining vigorous  circulation  on  the  surface,  and  the  best 
tirne  for  taking  it  is  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

Employed  after  the  envelopment  in  the  wet  sheet,  it 
ofieratcs  by  indiref^tly  fixing  the  circulation  on  the  external 
skin.  The  wot  sheet  has  the  j)roi)erty  of  Cfpializing  the 
cirrnilation  of  blood,  when  it  is  congested  on  the  raucous 
membrane,  or  in  any  internal  part,  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  flows  towards  the  skin.    But  as  the 
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warai  vapour,  which  has  been  for  some  time  s\irroimdiiig 
the  body  when  enveloped  in  the  sheet  renders  the  skin 
soft  and  sensitive,  it  becomes  necessary  to  obviate  this  by- 
stimulating  the  sldn  with  water,  and  inducing  a  slight 
shock,  the  secondary  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  send  a 
rushing  tide  of  blood  to  the  surface,  and  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  external  atmosphere.  Thus  the  blood  is 
first  of  all  gently  ckawn  to  the  surface,  by  the  soothing 
and  gi'adual  action  of  the  wet  sheet  and  the  vaporous 
warmth  that  is  generated,  the  skin  at  the  same  time  being 
rendered  sensitive;  taking  advantage  of  which  sensitive- 
ness, you,  in  the  second  place,  by  friction  in  the  shallow 
bath,  cause  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  skm ;  and  by  repeating 
this  double  process  day  after  day,  a  healthy  and  equable 
eircidation  is  induced  throughout  the  body ;  the  blood 
being  at  length  permanently  fixed  in  proper  quantity  in 
the  skin,  at  the  expense  of  the  morbid  excess  which 
existed  heretofore  in  the  diseased  internal  part.  The  more 
intense  and  great  fixature  of  blood  in  internal  parts  is,  the 
more  frequently  this  process  requires  to  be  repeated  and 
the  longer  continued.  In  some  acute  inflammations,  indeed 
— as  of  the  limgs  or  brain — friction  in  the  shallow  bath 
requires  in  some  cases  to  be  persevered  in  for  a  leug-th  of 
time,  after  using  quickly  repeated  wet  sheets. 

The  temperatiu-e  of  the  shallow  bath,  after  one  wet 
sheet,  will  be  regulated  by  the  considerations  that  have 
been  noted  when  speaking  of  the  wet  sheet  itself 

As  a  sequel  to  the  sweating  process,  the  shallow  bath 
is  employed  to  obviate  the  relaxation  of  the  skin  which 
would  infallibly  ensue,  were  that  surface  merely  cWed  after 
the  outpouring  of  sweat  by  its  blood-vessels.  To  these  last 
the  cold  acts  as  a  gi-ateful  and  beneficial  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant ;  but  the  secondary  effect  is  still  to  fix  a  good  quantity 
of  blood  on  the  exterior.  The  duration  of  the  bath  after 
sweating,  varies  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The 
temperatm-e,  as  a  general  rule,  is  always  cold ;  the  frame 
that  is  suited  for  sweating  being  ui  most  cases  able  to  bear 
the  common  temperature  of  water. 

For  the  purjioses  aimed  at  in  using  ablution  and  friction 
after  the  slieet  or  blankets,  the  shallow  bath  is  m  almost 
every  particular  preferable  to  the  plunge  bath.  The 
plentiful  friction  produces  an  equally  great  and  fixed  cir- 
culation of  blood  in  the  skin  ;  whilst  tlie  sliock  of  the  water 
being  more  gradually  a])pliod,  no  risk  is  to  be  apprehended 
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of  the  brain  sufi'ering  from  the  sudden  and  violent  revul- 
sion which  accompanies  the  plunging  up  to  the  throat  m 
cold  water,  the  skin  still  glowing  with  heat.  A  physician 
shoidd  well  examine  his  patient's  powers,  and  be  well  cer 
tified  of  the  integrity  and  stren^h  of  his  brain  cu-culation, 
before  he  orders  the  phmge  bath. 

The  temperature  of  the  shallow  bath  is  regulated  en- 
tirely by  the  patient's  organic  energy.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ascertain  this  ;  for,  to  a  person  with  good 
re-active  power,  too  warm  a  shallow  bath  wiU  prove  a 
cooling  and  miserable  process,  and  will  be  followed  by 
flabby,  clammy,  and  pale  skin  ;  whilst,  if  it  be  applied  too 
cold  to  a  very  debilitated  patient,  the  same  results  will 
foUow,  but  in  consequence  of  a  more  direct  process.  In 
the  former  case,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skia,  not  having 
received  sufficient  stimulus,  cannot  re-act  sufficiently,  and 
therefore  receive  and  retaia  very  little  blood ;  in  the  latter 
case  they  have  received  too  much  stimulus,  have  thrown 
their  blood  too  vehemently  on  the  internal  organs,  which, 
from  feebleness,  are  unable  to  send  it  back  again  to  the 
skin.  Practitioners  of  the  water  cure  should  certainly 
refer  to  these  considerations  of  organic  energy  in  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  the  shallow  bath ;  but  to  hear 
some  practitioners  of  drug  medication,  one  would  imagine 
that  in  no  case  should  a  temperature  under  the  boiling 
point  be  applied  to  the  human  body ;  whereas,  if  they 
would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  by  experience,  rather  than 
a.s.sert  in  prejudice  and  ignorance,  they  would  find  that 
the  body,  even  m  a  weak  state,  is  capable  of  re-acting  on 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  even  ignorance  or  preju- 
judice  would  imagine :  and  they  are  generally  very  imagina- 
tive too.*  But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better,  in  cases  of 
bloodles.sness  and  emaciation,  to  begin  at  about  70°  or  75°, 
and  gradually  reduce  the  degrees  as  we  may  find  neces- 
sary.    Tlie  repeated  shocks  of  renewed  water  in  the 

•  Thus  two  apothecaries  swore,  the  other  day,  at  a  coroner's  inquest, 
that  water  at  Fahrenheit  would  cause  fatal  congestion,  and  spoke 
of  water  at  that  temperature  as  acoW  bath.  They  did  not  swear  that 
they  had  aeen  it  produce  such  a  result,  only  to  their  belief  it  would: 
hut  what  in  their  belief  worth  without  experience  '/  Not  so  much  even 
as  that  of  (he  laccman  who  passed  himself  olV  for  a  doctor  and  admi- 
nistered the  bath,  though  accused  of  rnanslauglitcr  for  so  doing.  If 
they  had  consulted  medical  writers  on  the  subject,  they  would  further 
have  found  that  85*  Fahrenheit  constitutes  a  tc-iiid  bath. 
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sponguig  and  splashing,  added  to  the  abundant  friction 
that  should  be  employed,  render  complete  re-action  attain- 
able at  that  temperature  at  the  commencement  of  even 
many  extreme  cases  of  the  above  kind. 

Another  mode  of  graduating  the  shock  and  modifying 
the  bath  to  weakly  persons,  is  by  having  water  at  80°  or 
85  ,  and  washing  the  body  with  it  first  of  all,  and  then 
gi-adually  adding  cold  water,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
tm-e  to  65°  or  60°.  A  very  bearable  amount  of  stimulus 
IS  also  giving  by  washing  the  patient  in  water  at  80°,  and 
then  pom-ing  cold  water  over  the  head  and  shoulders.  To 
many  this  is  more  refreshing  than  either  80°  or  50°  alone 
would  be. 


§  7.  THE  SPINAL  WASHING 

This  is  a  process  of  my  own  introduction  ;  and,  although 
I  had  been  for  some  time  employing  it  at  the  date  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  I  did  not  consider  my  observa- 
tion of  it  sufliciently  matured  to  speak  of  it  in  a  published 
form.  It  is  practised  thus  : — The  patient  sits  on  a  board 
placed  across  the  lower  end  of  a  shallow  or  sitz  bath,  with 
his  back  turned  towards  the  bath.  The  bath  attendant 
then  dips  a  towel  into  a  large  can  of  cold  water,  and  rubs 
it  up  and  down  the  length  ol'  the  spine,  not  waiting  untO  it 
is  warmed  by  the  patient's  b(xly,  but  constantly  changing 
the  water  in  the  towel,  so  as  to  renew  the  shock  of  the  cold 
as  often  as  possible.  This  is  continued  for  from  three  to 
ten  minutes. 

The  operation  of  this  application  will  be  .sufficiently 
obvious  fi'om  what  has  preceded.  It  stimulates  by  the 
constantly  renewed  cold  ;  and  the  re-action  is  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  amount  to  a  sensation  of  burning  along  the 
track  of  the  spine.  Applied  too,  as  it  is,  immediately  over 
a  gi'eat  nervous  centre,  it  has  a  more  direct  and  powerful 
action  on  the  nerves  of  locomotion  and  sensation,  jiroceed- 
ing  thence  over  the  whole  frame.  By  virtue  of  this,  it 
clears  the  head,  when  it  is  confused,  pained,  or  lethargic  ; 
it  gives  alacrity  to  the  limbs,  and  spreads  over  the  skin  a 
sense  of  comfort  which  is  due  to  tlie  stimulus  propagated 
along  its  nerves.  Further,  by  the  symijathy  witli  the 
organic  nerves  it  expels  flatus  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines ;  and  occasionally  acts  as  a  very  speedy  aperient. 
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lu  all  this  agency  it  imitates,  at  a  distance,  the  douche,  as 
w"ill  be  seen  ;  and  I  have  accordingly  found  it  useful  as  a 
preliminary  of,  and  introduction  to  the  former,  in  persons 
in  whom  it  ^yas  especially  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  the 
gradation  of  stimidus  to  be  applied.  There  are  even  some 
for  whom  this  particidar  process  served  every  purpose  of 
the  douche  ;  so  sensitive  and  feeble  were  their  systems. 

Precautions  are  required,  however.  In  cases  of  irritable 
spiae,  the  nicest  adjustment  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  employed  is  necessary.  If  it  be  too  cold  it  will 
iaduce  headache,  spine  ache,  or  even  spasm  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  or  ribs.  The  same  is  apt  to  ensue  if 
appUed  too  long,  or  too  nearly  to  the  skidl.  In  very  deli- 
cate persons,  I  generally  begia  by  using  it  only  to  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  spine ;  gradually  extending  it 
upwards,  and  with  that  extension  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  bath  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
Persons  who  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the  sitz  bath,  re-act 
well  upon  this  process ;  and  its  effects  are  somewhat 
similar.  It  is  for  the  most  part  applied  twdce  in  the  day. 
The  duration  which  is  most  tolerable  to  the  majority  of 
patients  is  five  minutes.  A  good  amount  of  dry  friction 
should  follow  it. 

The  several  states  to  which  the  spinal  washing  is  appli- 
cable, are  nervous  headache,  congestion  of  the  brain  which 
arises  from  mental  causes,  hysterical  palsy,  dyspepsia  with 
flatidence,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  scanty  and  deficient 
menstruation,  and  chronic  spinal  irritation.  My  exi^erience 
marks  it  as  a  most  usefid  addition  to  the  forms  of  water 
application.s,  as  it  affords  aid  to  the  gradation  of  the  water- 
treatment  in  delicate  persons  ;  a  thing  which  is  much 
wantefL  It  is  a  great  desideratum  to  have  the  means  of 
increasing  the  j)ower  of  the  agents  in  exact  unifonnity  -with 
the  augmenting  powers  of  the  patient. 


§  8.  THE  DOUCHE. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Shallow  Bath,"  I  have  referred  to 
the  stimulus  afforded  to  the  nerves  of  tlie  skin  by  the 
reytctition  of  the  shock  in  the  acts  of  affusion  and  friction, 
and  also  to  the  withdj-awal  of  heat  by  the  fre(jucnt  changing 
of  the  water  in  those  acts.    The  whole  result  of  the  shallow 
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bath  thus  applied  is  a  re  action  towards  the  surface,  and 
of  the  pulse,  in  proportion  with  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  duration  of  the  batli  and  friction  ;  the 
colder  the  water  and  the  longer  the  friction,  the  greater 
the  re-action — always  supposing  that  the  body  is  in  toler- 
able organic  strength.  But  all  this  is  a  slow  process 
compared  with  the  douche,  to  wMch  it  has  a  close  resem- 
blance, save  in  degree.  In  the  douche,  the  stunulus  afforded 
by  the  repeated  changes  of  water  is  very  much  greater,  for 
the  water  is  pouring  incessantly  upon  the  body,  and  there- 
fore is  incessantly  changing.  By  this  too,  a  great  amount 
of  heat  is  withdrawn  from  the  smface.  And  instead  of 
the  friction  of  the  hand  employed  in  the  shallow  bath,  there 
is  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  falling  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  varying  from 
one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.*  Besides 
this,  the  water  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  back  and  along  the 
course  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  it  is  used  for  produciug  a 
constitutional  change  ;  although  it  is  also  applicable  as  a 
topical  remedy.  The  whole  result  then,  of  this  incessant 
change  of  water,  of  this  withdrawal  of  heat  fi'om  the  sur- 
face, of  this  weight  of  falling  water  upon  a  sensitive  part 
of  the  body  and  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  to 
bring  on  an  immediate  and  great  re-action  of  the  nerves  of 
organic  and  animal  life,  and  consequently  of  the  circulatiom 
After  a  shallow  bath,  this  re-action  is  only  obtained  after 
more  or  less  exercise,  and  is  by  no  means  to  the  same 
extent ;  but  after  the  douche,  the  pulse  is  immediately 
quickened,  the  nervous  system  roused  and  excited,  and 
the' skin  reddened  and  warmed.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the 
remedies  only  applicable  to  those  who  either  begin  the 
water-treatment  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  vital  energy, 
or  at  the  latter  end  of  the  treatment,  when,  by  means  of 
the  other  processes,  they  have  acquired  it.  Applied 
moderately  and  for  a  short  time,  it  is  tonic  to  the  brain 
and  stomach,  and  derivative  to  the  slcin;  continued  for  a 
long  time  and  for  weeks  in  succession,  it  goes  furtlier,  and 
aids  in  rousing  that  constitutional  tumidt  which  terminates 
in  a  crisis  of  some  kind. 

A  mode  of  moderating  the  application  of  the  douche  is 
to  stand  under  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not  faU  at 

*  I  employ  douches  at  Malvern  of  tlie  several  diameters  of  one  inch, 
two  inches,  and  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  fall  Icing  twenty  feet. 
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right  angles  to  the  spine,  but  in  a  slanting  manner.  For 
tms  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  stoop  but  little.  As  the 
capability  of  bearing  its  full  force  increases,  the  angle  of 
the  contact  may  be  made  less  acute  by  stooping  more.  As 
the  chief  thing  to  be  feared  in  administering  the  douche 
is  the  effect  on  the  brain  and  heart,  I  constantly  tell  my 
patients,  in  whom  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  efl^ct,  to 
allow  the  column  to  fall  only  on  the  loiver  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  spinal  column ;  and  I  find  many  able  to  bear 
this  who  would  be  injured  by  its  fall  on  the  portion  of 
spine  near  the  head,  or  opposite  the  chest. 

The  douche  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  general  treat- 
ment, but  its  use  requires  great  discretion — a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  state  he  may  be 
labouring  under.  It  puts  the  wliole  system  into  a  state 
of  acti%ity  and  excitement,  forcing  the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, acting  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  increasing 
the  activity  of  all  the  fimctions.  "When  used  at  the  proper 
time,  it  forwards  the  crisis  that  the  system  may  be  pre- 
paring. 

It  is  never  applicable  as  long  as  any  amount  of  local 
irritation  exists  ;  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  at  which, 
such  irritation  being  about  to  cease,  the  system  requires 
to  be  stimulated  and  aided  in  its  efforts  to  throw  it  on  the 
exterior,  some  tact  and  experience  are  required.  If  a 
patient  be  sent  imder  the  douche  in  whom  there  is  a,n 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomach,  for  instance,  this 
wiU  certainly  be  exasperated,  and  the  head  will  simul- 
taneously suffer.  For,  as  the  shock  of  the  falling  water  is 
first  impre.s.sed  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which 
proceed  directly  from  the  brain,  it  is  conveyed  immediately 
to  the  latter  organ,  which,  sympathizing  strongly  at  all 
times  (and  especially  in  the  supposed  case)  with  the 
.stomach,  transmits  to  the  inflamed  digestive  organ  the 
shock  it.self  received  from  the  skin ;  and  thus  brain  and 
stomach  are  thrown  into  disorder  at  once,  and  headache, 
tremblings  of  the  legs,  somnolence,  and  sometimes  nausea, 
are  induced. 

For  the  same  reason  the  douche  is  inapplicable  in  cases 
of  apopkctic  fulness  of  the  head,  though  not  always  so  in 
cf/ngestive  or  atonic  fulness  of  that  organ.  And  great  care 
is  requisite  in  detcnnining  which  of  these  states  pre- 
dominates.   In  pure  congestion  of  the  brain,  unaccora- 
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panied  by  any  inflammatory  condition  of  tlie  digestive 
canal,  well-regulated  douching  is  of  the  first  benefit,  and 
will  prevent  the  palsy  of  the  limbs  which  more  or  less 
extensively  follows  if  it  be  left  to  itself.  Whereas  the 
same  in  apoplectic  fulness  would  in  all  ]3robability  hasten 
a  seizure  ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  has  been  the  result  in 
some  establishments  where  the  advice  of  competent  medical 
men  has  been  dispensed  with. 

So  also  when  that  species  of  indigestion  is  present,  in 
which  the  nerves  of  the  enth-e  abdomen  have  lost  their 
power  of  controlling  the  circidation  there,  and  now  the 
liver,  now  the  stomach,  and  agaia  the  bowels,  are  the  seats 
of  transitory  inflammations,  and  the  constant  symptom  is 
an  irritated  or  depressed  state  of  mind,  the  douche  is 
rarely  applicable,  or  requires  to  be  used  with  reference  to 
the  passing  condition  as  shown  by  the  pulse,  tongue,  &c. ; 
it  may  thus  be  beneficial  to-day,  and  injurious  to  morrow, 
and  the  physician  must  exercise  his  attention  and  dis- 
crimination accordingly.  Such  cases  are  but  too  frequently 
those  which  come  for  assistance  from  the  water  cm-e,  after 
seeking  it  for  a  long  time  ia  vain  from  other  plans  of 
treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  douche  is  highly  beneficial,  and 
may  be  freely  employed  when,  by  fomentations,  wet-sheet- 
ing, and  sitz  baths,  &c.,  local  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  digestive  or  urinary  canals  have  been 
subdued,  and  the  tonic,  efl'ects  of  the  treatment  alone  are 
required.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  seldom  used  iu 
the  outset  of  the  treatment ;  for  the  inflammatory  states  in 
question  form  the  basis  of  the  gi'cat  majority  of  diseases 
that  are  presented  to  the  water  cure. 

Again,  when  the  malady  of  the  solid  organs  of  digestion 
— the  liver,  spleen,  and  sweetbread — consists  in  a  sluggish 
retention  of  blood  in  their  substance,  which  impedes  their 
function,  aud  thus  generates  slowness  and  imperfection  of 
digestion,  torpid  bowels,  &c.,  the  state,  in  short,  to  which 
the  term  "obstruction"  is  commonly  applied  ;  in  such  cases 
a  stimulus  applied  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and 
transmitted  through  the  whole  nervous  system,  rousing  the 
circulation,  is  what  is  wanted,  aud  is  well  supplied  by  the 
douche. 

When  a  similar  state  of  "  obstruction  "  exists,  and  lias 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  some  jDortiou  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  maintaining  a  state  of  palsy,  of  more  or  i'ewer 
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of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  in  palsy  of  some  years'  standing, 
and  when  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good  ;  this  appli- 
cation of  the  douche  is  of  the  fii'st  consequence.  But,  as 
before  explained,  there  must  be  no  local  internal  inflam- 
mation. 

"When  more  or  fewer  of  the  limbs  have  been  stiffened 
by  old  rheumatism  or  gout,  and  the  chronic  inflammation 
and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  first  caused 
this  lamentable  state,  have  been  subdued  in  a  gi-eat  degi-ee, 
or  entu-ely,  the  douche  plays  a  powerful  part  in  repro- 
ducing that  action  of  the  joints  themselves,  which  affords 
the  natural  lubricating  fluid  in  them,  as  well  as  rousing 
that  action  in  the  nervous  system  which  enables  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  to  resume  their  function,  and  thus 
assist  in  getting  the  joints  into  play  again.  Here,  too,  the 
internal  inflammation  must  be  first  of  all  got  rid  of ;  in 
every  case  this  is  a  si7ie  qua  non. 

In  patients  who — from  the  devastating  effects  of  mer- 
curial or  iodine  courses — have  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  regulates  the  circulation  and  secretion 
shattered,  and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  blood-making 
are  rendered  ^acious,  and  the  blood  therefore  imfjure  and 
unfit  to  nourish  the  body  in  a  healthy  manner,  the  douche, 
by  powerfully  rousing  the  flagging  nerves  in  question, 
and  thus  causing  improved  circulation  and  digestion,  is 
essential ;  in  conjunction,  however,  with  other  appropriate 
parts  of  the  water-treatment. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  conditions  of  body 
which  require,  or  are  opposed  to,  the  employment  of  this 
powerful  agent  of  the  water  cure.  Circumstances  of  the 
pulse,  the  nen^ous  energy,  and  of  the  skin,  may  and  do, 
from  time  to  time,  arise  in  the  course  of  a  general  malady, 
which  call  upon  the  practitioner  to  use  the  douche  for  a 
few  day.s  and  then  stop ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  detail  those 
circum.stances  in  any  book,  however  extended;  medical 
preci-sion  and  tact,  combined  with  experience,  alone  can 
appreciate  them. 

I'he  local  application  of  the  douche  also  requires  con- 
sideration. The  particular  phase  of  the  disorder  in  the 
part  .should  be  ascertained,  and  the  quantity  of  doucliing 
well  arlapted  ;  otherwi.se  the  chances  are,  that  an  inflam- 
mation almost  extinct  may  be  roused  into  activity.  I  have 
seen  this  happen  in  the  knee  of  one  of  those  clever  persons 
who  fancy  that,  because  the  remedy  is  plain  water,  and  is 
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not  ■written  in  Latin,  every  one  is  a  good  judge  of  its  appli- 
cation ;  he  vigorously  douched  a  joint  from  which  all  pain 
and  swelling  had  gone,  and  in  which  stiffness  only  re- 
mained ;  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  swelling  reappeared, 
and  he  was  ill  with  it  for  many  weeks.  Moreover,  the 
douche  is  a  part  of  an  entii'e  treatment,  and  cannot  be 
applied  locally  with  benefit  unless  the  viscera  have  been 
reduced  in  their  irritation ;  all  the  douching  in  the  world 
will  not  cure  a  chronically-diseased  elbow  or  shoulder,  if 
the  stomach  and  liver  secrete  morbidly.  The  ordinary 
rule  is,  to  apply  it  on  the  back  and  spine  for  a  given  time, 
so  as  to  affect  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  use  it  for  a 
period  to  any  part  of  the  body  which  may  require  it. 


§  9.  THE  SWEATING  PROCESS. 

In  this  process,  the  excitation  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  circulation,  is  produced  by  accumulated 
heat  applied  to  the  surface ;  and  although  in  this  it  differs 
from  the  douche,  which  excites  by  the  incessant  application 
of  cold,  the  result  upon  the  fimctions  in  question  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  The  douche,  however,  implies  the 
greater  amount  of  visceral  energy,  since  the  excitement  is 
a  re-action  on  the  immense  and  rapid  withdrawal  of  heat 
from  the  surface,  and  on  the  indirect  stimulus  thus  afforded ; 
but  in  the  sweatmg  process,  the  direct  stimulus  of  heat  is 
applied  to  that  surface,  excites  and  irritates  the  nerves  of 
the  skin,  that  excitement  and  irritation  are  conveyed  by 
sympathy  to  the  brain  and  viscera,  and  both  then  labour 
to  drive  blood  towards  the  sldn  sufficient  to  force  and 
supply  a  copious  perspiration.  By  virtue  of  this  exciting 
action,  the  sweating  process  is  rightly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  rousing  torpid  and  obslntcted 
viscera  into  activity,  by  throwing  an  immense  amouut  of 
irritation  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  thus  le.a^dng  their 
function  in  better  state  to  be  enacted.  Hence  it  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  tanjid.  and  congested  conditions  of  the 
liver,  whether  those  induce  indigestion  wdtli  jaundiced 
skin,'  or  r/ont,  or  rheumatism,  or  dropsy ;  in  all  tlicsc  it 
acts 'by  rousing  the  circulation,  calling  a  gi-eat  amount  oi 
blood  and  excitement  to  the  surface,  and  thus  producing 
derivation  in  favour  of  the  obstructed  visciis.    How  the 
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relief  of  this  diminishes  the  symptoms  which  constitute 
the  diseases  in  question,  will  be  seen  under  those  parti- 
cidar  heads. 

Patients  who  come  to  try  the  water  cure  have  generally 
been  told  by  their  previous  medical  advisers  that  "  they 
may  try  the  sweating  process,  but  upon  no  account  the 
wet-sheet  packiag."  This  has  happened  so  often,  that  it 
has  ceased  to  amuse  or  astonish  me,  by  the  ignorance  of 
physiology  displayed  in  it.  The  truth  is,  that  if  there  be 
one  process  of  the  water  cure  more  easily  abused,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous,  than  another,  it  is  the  sweating 
process.  Compared  with  the  wet-sheet  packing,  it  is  a 
hazardous  remedy,  for  it  excites  and  taxes  the  nervous  and 
circulating  systems  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  whereas 
the  wet  sheet  soothes  them  in  an  equally  extraordma,ry 
manner ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  patients  who  require 
soothing  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  who  can 
bear  to  be  excited  in  the  head  and  about  the  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sweating  is  to  be  avoided  whenever  there  is 
active  irritation  of  the  viscera  or  feverish  symptoms  of  the 
skin,  pulse,  mouth,  &c.  Thus,  it  is  improper  in  cold  and 
influenza:  it  aggravates  them,  whilst  the  wet  sheet  is 
rapidly  beneficial. 

In  most  cases  where  there  is  a  determiaation  of  blood 
to  the  head,  or  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  chronic  disease  in  the  brain,  the  sweating  must 
be  practised  with  very  great  care  and  discrimination. 
Where  there  is  extensive  chronic  inflammation  in  the 
digestive  mucous  membrane — in  some  cases  of  hypo- 
chondria.sis,  irritability  of  the  heart,  nervous  debility,  &c., 
this  process  mast  be  deferred,  or  not  used  at  all.  Where 
these  contra  indications  do  not  exist,  and  the  sweating 
still  produces  a  loss  of  flesh,  or  an  increased  state  of  irri- 
tability—when the  patient  does  not  feel  well,  and  obtain 
full  reartion  after  the  bath— in  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
discontinue  it. 

With  the  rei)etition  of  this  process,  great  changes  take 
place  ;  at  first,  the  perspiration  is  small  in  quantity,  clear 
in  its  nature,  and  difficult  to  be  produced  ;  as  the  patient 
arlvances,  it  becomes  more  profuse,  and  impregnated  with 
the  most  di.sagreeable  odour.s— vi.scid  and  glutinous— of 
a  dark  yellow  and  even  brown  colour,  arid  sour,  fetid,  &c., 
in  its  .smell.  When  those  morbid  phciiomciia  appear,  the 
perspiration  may  be  considered  of  a  critical  nature.    As  a 
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general  rule,  where  there  is  no  evident  reason  why  this 
process  should  not  be  used,  sweating,  followed  by  the  cold 
bath  }s  not  debilitating;  what  is  lost  in  one  way  is  re- 
paired in  another.  Tlie  appetite  is  so  much  increased,  and 
the  tunctions  of  the  sldn  and  digestive  organs  so  improved 
that  the  loss  of  a  little  fluid  by  sweating  has  only  a  salutary 
etieet  Fat  is  replaced  by  hard  elastic  flesh,  and  languor 
ancl  debility  give  way  to  a  state  of  cheerfulness  and 
activity. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
pouring  out  of  sweat  that  relieves  or  cures  disease.  What 
IS  desu-ed  to  be  done  by  the  sweating  process  is,  to  rouse 
the  system  to  those  eftbrts  of  cure  which  constitute  the 
peculiarity  of  treatment  by  the  water  cure.  The  sweat 
poured  out  is  only  an  indication  that  these  efl'orts  have 
been  made  ;  in  the  same  sense  that  the  crisis  is  only  an 
indication  of  similar  efforts  on  a  more  continuous  scale. 
Hence,  if  we  find  that  the  process  taxes  the  patient's 
powers,  and  especially  his  head,  it  is  proper,  for  the  first 
time  or  two,  to  take  him  out  of  the  blankets  and  use  the 
bath,  when  a  considerable  heat  has  accumulated  in  the 
.skin,  and  be/ore  any  sweat  has  flowed.  In  this  manner 
we  are  enabled  to  coax,  as  it  were,  the  skin  into  sweating, 
without  exciting  the  brain  and  nerves  in  a  harmful  way; 
for  after  a  few  trials  of  this  kind,  the  skin  opens  and  gives 
out  its  fluid,  without  any  injiu-ious  straining  of  the 
system. 

_  Anotlier  way  to  counteract  the  headache  which  some- 
times attend  sweating,  is  to  place  a  towel,  well  wung  out 
of  cold  water,  over-  the  stomach  and  boioels,  and  then  envelop 
the  patient  for  the  process.  A  brisk  walk,  or  a  light  meal, 
taken  two  or  three  liours  previously,  ofttimes,  too,  curtails 
the  process  ;  but  it  is  generally  better  to  obtain  the  sweat 
without  those  aids  ;  it  is  then  more  entirely  the  work  of 
the  system ;  there  is  less  of  forcing  in  it ;  it  is  more 
natural,  and  therefore  more  beneficial. 

The  usual  water  cure  mode  of  inducing  persjiiration  is 
hy  accumulated  blankets  tiglitly  bound  round  the  jiatient. 
I  confess  to  have  been  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  mode  and  against  any  other,  from  a  belief  that  the 
general  excitement  of  the  .system,  as  showii  in  quickened 
pulse,  &c.,  and  which  it  is  so  essential  to  jiroducc,  could 
only  be  roused  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  body's 
own  heat  in  tlie  coverings  alkuled  to.    I  have  subse 
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quently  had  occasion  to  throw  aside  this  prejudice,  in 
couseqlieuce  of  having  ascertained,  by  repeated  experi 
ments,  that  a  hot-air  bath  (from  which,  however,  the  head 
is  oarefidly  excluded)  causes  all  these  phenomena  of  ner- 
vous and  circulatory  excitement  in  equal  degree,  the  pulse, 
iu  both  cases,  rising  from  twenty  to  thirty  beats  in  the 
minute,  imtil  the  breaking  out  of  perspiration.  And  not  a 
small  advantage  of  this  air  bath  is,  that  it  occupies  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  whilst  the  blanket-packing  is 
a  bu.siness  of  from  three  to  five  hours.  Still,  the  head  is 
taxed  in  both  ,  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  advisable, 
as  already  stated,  to  begin  by  simply  heating  the  patient  in 
blankets,  and  by  degrees  advancuig  to  the  full  perspiration. 
SMiere  it  is  desu-able  to  actually  ■purge  the  skin,  as  in 
chalky  gout,  in  old  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  in  dropsy, 
the  air  bath  has  the  decided  advantage  of  causing  and 
keeping  up  a  more  profuse  sweat.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  only  desire  the  sweat  as  an  evidence  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  warmth  of  weather  curtails  the  blanket 
process,  it  may  be  as  well  to  employ  it. 

But  this  hot-air  bath,  ynt\\  the  exclusion  of  the  head,  is 
a  very  difl'erent  thing  from  sweating,  as  has  been  done,_  in 
rooms  heated  to  1 50^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  patient  breathing 
air  at  that  degree  of  temperature. 

The  inhalation  of  hot  and  dry  air  is  in  every  way  dele- 
terious. It  carries  otf  all  the  moisture  that  ought  to 
lubricate  the  windpipe  and  air- passages  of  the  lungs,  and 
thus  renders  the  mucous  linings  of  those  parts  especially 
sen-sitive.  Not  only  so,  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
•stimulating  atmosphere  with  the  sensitive  lining  of  the 
air  tubes  was  never  intended  by  nature,  and  the  mucus  is 
jKJured  out  for  protection  from  such  contact.  Accordingly, 
this  hot  dry  air,  by  abstracting  the  moisture,  tends  to 
produce  cough  and  sense  of  stricture  about  the  chest. 
This  wa.s  the  leading  objection  to  the  use  of  Arnott's  stove 
in  chambens,  a.s  all  may  remember ;  and  it  was  a  very 
valid  one. 

But,  further,  it  is  in  complete  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  water  cure  to  inlia.Le  heated  air  at  all. 
Rightly  proceeding  on  the  doctrine,  tliat  tlie  l)lood  is  to 
be  rendered  healthy,  so  as  to  permit  tlie  body  to  work  its 
own  restoration,  the  adnn.ssion  of  pure  cool  air  into  the 
lung.s,  for  the  T)Urpo.sc  of  oxygeniziiig  that  fluid,  is  above 
all  essential.    iNow  hot  air,  being  rarefied,  does  not  con- 
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tarn  one-hall  the  oxygen  that  cold  air  does,  and  the  blood 
consequently  loses  just  by  one-half  its  vivifying  and 
strengthening  agency;  the  dark  blood  from  the  veins 
IS  not  sufficiently  changed  by  the  air,  and  a  blood  unfit 
tor  the  purposes  of  life  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
body,  and  especially  in  the  brain,  where  it  congests,  and 
produces  the  tense  headache  that  attends  the  inhalation  of 
hot  air  The  consequence  of  all  which  infallibly  is,  that 
when  rheumatism,  and  one  or  two  other  complaints,  are 
relieved  by  this  hot-air  sweating  (and  they  have  been  so 
relieved),  their  return  may  be  relied  upon ;  no  cure  has 
been  effected,  because  the  very  first  principle  of  cure— 
the  formation  of  a  healthy,  rich  blood,  to  enable  the  body 
to  eft'ect  its  own  restoration— has  been  sinned  against. 
It  IS  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  water  cure  that  ought  to  be 
deprecated  by  all  who  understand  that  cure  and  wish  it 
success. 

An  essential  sequence  to  the  sweating  process  is  a  cold 
bath,  either  the  shallow  bath,  or  the  plunge  or  douche. 
The  object  is  to  restore  to  the  skin  the  tone  which  it  has 
lost,  for  the  time,  by  the  dii-ect  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  excessive  play  of  its  function  in  sweating.  The  water 
should  therefore  always  be  cold  ;  and  for  another  reason. 
It  is  desu-able  to  make  an  impression  on  the  centres  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  those  maladies  in  which  the 
sweating  process  is  proper,  and  this  is  most  eftectually 
made  by  the  impression  of  cold  on  the  skin  at  the  moment 
when  it  holds  an  immense  amount  of  heat,  and  is  ready 
to  transmit  quickly  and  precisely  the  stimulus  of  the  cold  ; 
the  brain,  meanwhile,  having  been  put  into  a  ]_iosition  to 
receive  and  readily  re-act  upon  any  such  impression  on  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  .sldn.  The  result  of  the 
impression  and  re-action  is  an  amount  of  light  and  exhi- 
larating feeling,  that  cannot  fail  to  act  favouralily  upon 
the  parent  mischief,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  symptom 
of  its  relief  In  old  standing  pahi/,  I  have  employed  the 
douche  after  the  sweating  wth  much  benefit ;  it  is  much 
more  effectual  than  the  plunge  baths,  the  action  of  which 
is  not  so  striking  as  might  lie  expected. 

I  will  not  stay  to  answer  the  very  old  and  long-exploded 
objection  to  the  ajiplication  of  cold  water  when  the  skin 
is  damp  with  perspiration,  procured  in  a  pasnve  state  of 
the  body.  Old  ladies  of  both  sexes,  who  liave  never  seen 
it  cmploj'ed,  hold  by  the  danger  and  destruction  that 
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attend  it ;  but  their  opiaion  may  be  profitably  exchanged 
for  that  of  persons  who,  lilie  myself,  see  it  done  every  day 
with  no  particle  of  danger,  and  with  considerable  benefit. 
The  hot,  comfortable  blankets  in  which  such  old  ladies 
rejoice  require,  as  I  have  said,  more  care  in  administration 
than  the  cold  bath  which  follows  them. 


§  10.  FOOT  AND  HAND  BATHS,  AND  MINOR  ABLUTIONS 
AND  FRICTIONS. 

WliUst  the  preceding  processes  of  the  water-treatment 
have  been  mourned  over  as  most  dangerous,  foot  baths  and 
hand  baths  have  been  ridiculed  as  most  inert.  Practical 
investigation,  however,  sets  aside  this  objection ;  one 
instance  in  which  a  cold  foot  bath  has  relieved  a  nervous 
headache  or  toothache,  or  in  which  it  has  warmed  the  feet, 
is  worth  a  thousand  assertions  about  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  remedy  from  ignorant  experience.  Besides,  physio- 
logical facts  are  in  favour  of  its  power  in  acting  sympa- 
thetically on  the  fimction  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and, 
through' them,  on  the  viscera.  The  feet  and  hands,  the 
soles  and  palms  especially,  contain  an  accumulation  of 
animal  nerves  and  of  blood-vessels  which  is  not  equalled 
by  any  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  body.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  them  as  the  organs  of  touch  and  prehension,  and 
of  station  and  walking.  In  these  characters  a  very  large 
quantity  of  animal  nervous  matter  is  essential  to  them,  in. 
order  to  bind  them  by  the  closest  sympathies  wath  the 
great  centres  of  thought  and  volition,  so  that  their  appli- 
cations and  movements  may  be  accurately  directed  by  the 
mind.  Disease  shows  this  close  sympathy  ;  in  n6  part  of 
the  body  does  pain  appear  in  more  exquisite  form  than  in 
the  maladies  of  the  feet  and  hands — witness  gout  and  whit- 
U/ijj.  Loclc-jav),  an  evidence  of  the  most  intense  irritation 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  more  frequently  induced 
by  wounds  of  the  feet  and  hands,  particularly  the  former, 
than  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  tlie  frame.  The  least 
ticklesome  per.sons  prove  exceedingly  .so  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands.  When  the  brain  is  oppressed,  and  stupor  has 
overcome  it,  to  what  pmrt  arc  stimulating  remedies  applied 
for  the  purytose  of  relieving  its  circulation,  after  all  other 
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applications  have  failecU  To  the  congeries  of  animal 
nerves  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  When  the  brain  is  faint, 
where  are  reviving  remedies  more  efleetually  applied? 
To  the  congeries  of  animal  nerves  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands. 

These  considerations  ai'e  worth  recalling,  when  the 
efficacy  of  foot  and  hand  baths  is  in  question.  They  aid 
the  numberless  facts  which  attest  the  power  of  those 
remedies  in  relieving  a  variety  of  nervous  conditions — 
pain,  lassitude,  fidgets,  &c. — which  show  an  irregular  or 
congested  state  of  the  circulation  La  the  brain  and  sjrinal 
cord.  But  inasmuch  as  they  remedy  the  circulation  in  those 
animal  nervous  centres,  they  also  act  upon  the  ganglionic 
nervous  centre  in  the  digestive  organs ;  and  it  is  foimd 
accordingly  that  flatulence,  nausea,  sinking,  gnawng,  and 
other  morbid  sensations  about  the  stomach,  are  materially 
relieved  by  foot  and  hand  baths.  And  with  this  double 
relief,  freshness  and  alacrity  are  imparted  to  the  frame 
generally.  By  this  beneficial  operation,  they  assist  the 
more  general  means  of  the  water  cure,  although  themselves 
only  palliative  of  particular  symptoms.  Yet  how  necessary 
is  this  subjection  of  smaller  symptoms  in  the  com'se  of 
chronic  disease !  Sometimes  they  me  coups  cfepingle, 
which  exasperate  the  leading  malady  into  an  incurable 
inveteracy. 

The  sliock  and  friction  of  the  feet  and  hands  in  these 
baths  has,  for  a  secondary  result,  the  attraction  and 
retention  in  those  parts  of  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and, 
consequently,  of  increased  temperature  there.  In  fact,  a 
cold  foot  batli  of  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  followed  by  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour,  is  the  most  certain  way  to  warm  the 
feet  that  can  be  devised:  just  as,  per  contra,  the  most 
certain  way  to  insure  cold  feet  is  to  soak  them  in  hot 
water.  The  same  applies  to  the  hands.  When  the  patient 
is  in  condition  to  take  it,  a  walk  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
circulating  re  action  alluded  to.  When  he  is  not,  and  the 
action  of  a  foot  bath  is  desirable,  I  usually  order  some 
mustard  flour  to  be  added  to  the  cold  water,  and  jirolouged 
dry  friction  with  rough  towels  or  brushes  to  sueceeil  the 
bath  ;  this  seldom  fails  to  cause  rc-action  and  warmth.  In 
either  case,  the  warmth  remains  for  several  hours.  Very 
frequently  I  have  heard  persons  say  they  have  not  know 
cold  feet  since  they  began  to  take  cold  foot  baths. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  water  should 
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not  be  deeper  than  the  feet.  The  object  is  to  gi-adually 
warm  the  water,  and  thus  render  the  re-action  gradual  and 
permanent;  and  this  would  not  happen  with  too  large  a 
quantity.  A  smaU  quantity  of  snow  rubbed  upon  a  frost- 
bitten part  ■will  gradually  restore  it,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  ice,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  boiling  water,  would  annihi- 
late vitality  at  once.  It  is  preferable  that  the  feet  should 
be  rubbed  by  an  attendant,  and  not  against  each  other, 
especially  in  nervous  and  debilitated  persons,  in  whom  the 
exertion  woidd  be  likely  to  mar  any  good  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  re-action. 


Partial  ablutions  and  frictions  are  beneficially  employed 
on  other  parts  of  the  body  against  individual  symptoms. 
The  head-hath  is  an  instance  :  when  the  brain  is  wearied 
and  the  whole  body  fatigued,  it  is  most  reviving  to  keep 
the  back  of  the  head  up  to  the  ears  in  cold  water  for  five 
or  eight  minutes.  Beyond  this  I  have  not  found,  from 
this  topical  bath,  any  of  the  astounding  results  that  have 
been  attributed  to  it  by  some  writers.  Where  there  is 
the  smallest  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  it,  at  least, 
does  as  much  harm  by  the  strictly  horizontal  position  it 
requires,  as  it  can  do  good  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  scalp. 

In  local  spa.smodic  pains  continued  friction  with  the 
hand  and  constantly  renewed  cold  water  is  very  eff  ectual ; 
a  cloth  frequently  dipped  La  the  water  wUl  do,  but  on  the 
whole  the  hand  is  better — why,  it  may  be  hard  to  say. 
In  this  way  I  have  put  an  end  to  sudden  and  severe 
nev/rahjic  paim  of  the  knees  and  shoulders  ;  and  even  to 
bad  nervous  Jmxdache,  by  frictions  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  I  have  relieved  a  spasmodic  state  of  the  urethra 
by  friction  and  ablution  of  the  loins  and  downwards,  where 
the  nerves  going  to  the  urinary  organs  are  given  off  by 
the  H]>ine. 

In  relaxed  soi-e  throrxt,  relief  will  be  found  from  pouring 
a  stream  of  cold  water  on  the  najje  of  the  neck,  and  letting 
it  nm  over  to  the  front  of  the  throat,  the  patient  holding 
his  head  over  a  b;isin.  This  should  be  continued  for  three 
or  four  minutes;  wet  f'ric-tion  shoulil  then  be  used  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes;  and  the  whole  process  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 
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§   11.  WATEE  DEINKING. 

All  the  preceding  details  of  the  water  cure  effect  a 
change  in  the  nervous  energy  of  the  body,  and  in  the, 
distribution  of  its  blood.  We  now  come  to  those  details 
which  more  immediately  operate  in  changing  the  quality 
of  the  blood  ;  and  these  are  water  drinking,  food,  air,  and 
exercise. 

I  have  already  (page  3.51)  given  my  reasons  for 
repudiating  the  indiscriminate  prescription  of  large  water 
drinking  in  the  cure  of  chronic  disease.  A  gi-eat  number 
of  case.s — of  nervousness,  for  instance— depend  on  irregular 
distribution  of  blood  alone.  In  such,  large  quantities  of 
water  ai-e  decidedly  injurious — they  augment  the  nervous- 
ness tenfold.  In  another  set  of  cases— those  mth  blood 
tending  towards  the  head — they  are  decidedly  dangerous. 
Again,  when  the  patient  has  a  very  irritable  pulse,  and  is 
constitutionally  a  person  of  vivid  sensations,  large  water 
drinking  is  rarely  admissible.  From  three  to  six  timiblers 
daOy  are  the  limits  in  such  instances  as  the  above  ;  and 
that  should  be  taken  in  very  di\'ided  quantities,  a  wine- 
glassful  at  a  time  being  often  as  much  as  is  good.  In  all 
these  cases,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  worst  instances  of 
nervous  indigestion,  the  great  centre  of  the  nutritive 
nerves  is  so  exquisitely  sensitive,  that  the  shock  of  even 
half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  upon  the  stomach  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain,  and  there  causes  giddiness,  confusion, 
nervous  aching,  &c.,  and  this  the  more  certainly  the  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  On  this  account,  I  have 
now  and  then  raised  the  water  to  5.5°  or  58°,  when  the 
drinking  of  it  was  indispensable,  untU  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  became  more  able  to  bear  the  natural  temperature; 
and  have  been  consoled  for  the  heresy  therein  implied  by 
the  benefit  therefrom  obtained.  For,  as  the  external 
remedies  derive  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  tlie  stomach  becomes  less  sensitive,  and  both  the 
temperature  and  the  dose  may  be  carefully  increased. 
This  stimulating  property  of  cold  water  taken  internally 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Most  of  those  who  know 
nothing,  but  assert  a  great  ileal,  about  the  water  cure,  say 
that  water  drinking  lowers  the  powers  of  the  body,  whilst 
many  professors  of  the  water  cure  order  such  extravagant 
doses  of  it  as  to  make  one  think  they  consider  it  a  very 
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weak  agent.  Both  err  in  not  recognizing  the  stimulatinf^ 
character  alluded  to,  and  which  requires  due  apportion" 
ment  to  individual  cases.  The  cold  of  tlie  water  stimulates 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  expels  the 
blood  from  them.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  drink  some  water  after  every  bath,  this  last  always 
causing  a  flov^^  of  blood,  for  the  time,  towards  the  internal 
membranes,  to  remedy  which  cold  water  is  drunk,  and 
exercise  taken  immediately.  Indeed,  without  these  precau- 
tions, the  external  processes  would  fail  in  half  their  good 
efi'ect,  or  be  positively  harmful.  But  if  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  mucous  membrane  are  excessively  irritable,  this 
stimulation  by  the  cold  may  cause  violent  reaction  in  them, 
and  thus  actually  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  them! 
Here,  then,  is  a  reason  for  care  in  the  quantity  of  cold 
conveyed  by  the  water  to  the  stomach.  Further,  the  cold 
of  the  water  stimidates  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which 
come  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach,  and  convey  sensations  to  and  from  those 
parts.  The  result  of  this  stimulation  is  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat,  and  this  contraction  constitutes  hunger,  one 
of  the  well-known  consequences  of  cold  water  drinking. 
But  here,  again,  if  too  much  cold  be  applied,  this  contrac- 
tion will  amount  to  sjmsm  of  the  stomach— an  event  I  have 
witnessed  in  not  a  few  mstances  of  persons  who  treated 
themselves  by  certain  water-cure  treatises,  which  record 
the  wonderful  effects  of  Avonderful  imbibitions  of  cold 
water. 

Added  to  the  stimulus  of  cold  is  the  stimulus  of  weight, 
which  so  heavy  a  liquid  as  water  cannot  faU  to  afford;  and 
together  with  the  weight,  the  bulk  should  be  considered. 
It  1.S  true,  that  absorption  of  the  water  speedily  takes 
place  :  but  it  is  more  or  less  speedily,  according  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  Very  many  sufferers  from  iiervous- 
ne.S3  and  nervous  indigestion  will  give  marks  of  very  slow 
absori.tion,  by  rejecting  a  portion  of  the  water  after  an 
hour  or  more.  Absorjjtion  is  quickened  by  exercise ;  but 
if  the  patient  be  distressed  by  too  large  a  quantity  of 
water  taken  at  once,  exerci.se  becomes  a  painful  or  impos- 
sible thing  to  him.  Between  the  inordinate  stimulation  of 
cold  and  of  weight,  and  of  bulk,  the  stomach  distresses, 
and  almost  paralyzes  the  brain  and  seat  of  tlie  will ; 
wherea.s,  if  taken  in  jjroper  quantity,  water  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  suatainers  of  the  animal  nervous  system 
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and  of  locomotion :  many  persons,  whom  walking  before 
brealcfast  would  distress,  are  enabled  to  do  so  with  comfort 
and  alacrity  by  taking  small  di-aughts  of  cold  water.  Here, 
then,  is  another  reason  for  discrimmating  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  water  drinking. 

Supposing  the  water  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
cidating  blood,  it  then  proves  a  stimulus  to  every  capillary 
blood-vessel  in  the  body.  It  thus  quickens  the  great 
functions  of  nutrition,  of  deposit,  and  of  waste,  wliich  are 
carried  on  Ln  these  minute  and  mysterious  extremities  of 
the  wondrous  circulating  system.  Quickening  their  office, 
it  also  quickens  that  of  their  great  centre— the  heart,  and 
the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  with  copious  water  drinking. 
But  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  body 
exists  in  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  their  increased 
function  in  those  organs  proves  a  source  of  augmented 
nervous  phenomena,  the  sensations  becoming  generally 
more  vivid,  and  the  processes  of  digestion,  &c.,  going  on 
in  the  viscera  being  felt,  which  the  brain  had  previously 
failed  to  recognize.  Some  excitation  of  the  nervous 
system  is  unquestionably  unavoidable  in  the  com-se  of 
rousing  the  self-restorative  power  of  the  body ;  but  the 
exposition  I  have  briefly  ottered  of  the  mode  in  which 
water  drinldng  operates  on  the  nervous  and  circulating 
systems,  may  warn  persons,  as  yet  miinformed  of  the 
science  of  the  water  cure,  from  the  folly  and  hazard  of 
prescribing  or  taldng  the  huge  doses  of  water  which  were 
at  fii'st  thought  and  taught  to  be  essential  in  all  cases  of 
disease. 

Still,  as  I  have  all  along  repeated,  there  a7-e  cases  of 
torpid,  obstructed  function,  in  which  it  is  both  safe  and 
necessary  to  prescribe  copious  water  drinking.  In  these, 
nothing  short  of  considerable  stimulation  of  tlie  nervous 
and  circulating  systems  by  the  cold,  the  bidk,  and  the 
action  in  the  capUlaries  implied  by  the  water,  suffices  to 
bring  into  play  the  conservative  power  of  the  body.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  the  head  or  heart  in  such 
cases ;  the  functions  of  both  are  far  too  much  oppressed 
to  be  suddenly  driven  to  the  other  extreme.  Yet  ui  no 
case  is  it  desirable  to  swallow  the  twenty  or  thirty  tum- 
blers before  breakfast,  which,  we  are  told,  ai-e  so  delightfid 
and  refreshing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  tumblers  of 
short  measure. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  plam  that  water  should  be 
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dnink  in  that  state  of  the  stomach  which  best  fits  it  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  its  stimulus,  as  well  as  to  absorb 
it  most  readily.  If  the  stomach  does  all  these  readily,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water  produces  an  equal  result  with  a 
larger  quantity  in  a  less  favourable  condition  of  stomach. 
"When  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  has  been  so  for  several 
hours,  its  nervous  as  well  as  its  absorbent  energy  has 
accimiidated,  and  the  water  stimulates,  and  is  absorbed 
with  alacrity.  "When  the  brain  has  been  at  rest  for  several 
hours,  it  and  the  whole  nervous  system  are  in  the  best 
state  for  receiving  stimulation  from  the  stomach.  Accord- 
ingly, these  conditions  obtaining  in  both  organs  in  the 
early  morning,  after  sleep,  and  before  breakfast— that  time 
is  best  fitted  for  water  drinking— the  principal  portion  of 
which  shoidd,  therefore,  be  practised  then.  In  other  parts 
of  the  day,  for  a  like  reason,  water  should  be  taken  three 
or  four  hours  after  meals,  and  immediately  after  every 
bath  or  process  whatever.  Exercise  of  some  sort  should, 
follow  the  drmking,  in  order  to  promote  absorption.  If 
very  much  heated  with  exercise,  the  water  should  be  drunk 
very  slowly.  In  most  cases  of  mucous  indigestion,  a. 
tumbler  of  very  cold  water,  taken  in  sips  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  a  meal,  or  even  earlier,  assists  the  stomach, 
heated  and  jaded  by  the  process  of  digestion,  in  its  laborious 
function  ;  this  is  the  only  exception  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
the  rule  of  drinking  with  the  stomach  empty. 

The  rubbish  which  is  talked  about  water  drinking  causing 
dropsy,  thm  blood,  weak  stomach,  &c.,  is  disposed  of  in  the 
Appendix. 


§  12.  AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 

As  in  the  preceding  article,  so  in  thi.s,  I  am  compelled 
to  animaflvcrt  on  the  indiscriminate  nde,  or  rather  no  rule, 
that  has  been  imported  ijito  this  country.  Of  air,  indeed, 
It  may  be  said,  that  an  invalid  cannot  have  too  much, 
proyi.led  it  be  of  the  right  temperature  and  hygrometric 
quahty  ;  seated  or  exercising,  let  him  take  as  much  as  he 
plea-ses.  But  this  is  not  the  chmate  for  such  hajipy  com- 
bination of  atmo.spheric  qualities;  and  to  thru.st  all 
patients  alike  into  ail  winds  tliat  may  blow  is  heroic,  but 
rnay  prove  hurtful  to  some  of  them.    Still,  anything  like 
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"  coddling "  should  be  avoided  ;  patients  should  have 
abundance  of  air,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  regulate  well 
the  outgoings  of  asthmatic,  pulmonary,  and  certain  neuro- 
pathic persons,  who  shoidd  especially  avoid  east  and 
south-east  winds  and  night  air.  Tlie  morning  air,  like  the 
morning  sun,  is  the  finest  in  its  operation  on  tlie  nervous 
system,  and  that  system  is  then  in  the  best  position,  after 
sleep,  to  receive  its  influence.  The  walk  before  breakfast 
is,  therefore,  the  most  requisite  of  any  in  tlie  day.  Tlie 
ail-  of  towns  is  inimical  to  the  cure  of  clirouic  disorders, 
except  some  rare  instances  of  that  protean  disease,  asthma. 
Tiiat  of  hiUs  is  the  best,  because  the  most  dry,  and  the 
most  stimulating ;  and  it  thereby  effects  tlie  gi-eatest 
changes  in  tlie  blood.  Low  situations,  and  even  higli 
situations  with  a  clayey,  retentive  soil,  mar  very  much  the 
curative  process. 

The  air  of  rooms  in  which  patients  under  the  water  ciu-e 
sit,  should  never,  even  in  winter,  exceed  55""  or  58^ ;  and 
even  lower  is  desu'able.  Tliat  of  tlieir  bed-rooms  should 
be  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  lower,  and,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
be  too  cold.  When  the  body  is  warm  with  bed-clothes, 
air  at  35°  or  38°,  is  much  more  conducive  to  sleep  than 
that  at  65°  or  70",  to  whicli  temperature  some  persoas 
raise  the  atmosphere  of  their  bed-rooms.  Everybody 
(especially  the  excitable  neuropathic)  sleeps  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

With  regard  to  exercise,  it  must  be  regadated  entirely 
by  the  state  of  the  patient's  nervous  system,  and  by  the 
food  he  takes  and  digests.  If  there  be  none  of  that 
nervousness  which  begets  tremulousness  of  mind  and  body, 
and  if  the  stomach  allows  of  the  digestion  of  a  flm-  quantity 
of  meat  and  otlier  nutritious  articles,  tlie  patient  ought  to 
walk  a  good  deal,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  nervous  energy 
and  the  aliment.  To  tell  persons  to  live  low,  and  take 
constant  exercise,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  feed  them  highly, 
and  keep  them  on  the  sofa,  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
them  (as  I  have  Icnown  to  be  attempted),  is  an  alisurdity 
of  which  one  would  imagine  an  cducatcil  pliysician  inca- 
pable, did  we  not  liear  sometimes  of  tlie  injunction  to 
"  walk,  walk,  walk,"  being  laid  indiscriminately  uiion  all 
patients  alike.  Only  consider  wliat  parts  arc  drawn  upon 
in  the  act  of  walldng.  You  bring  uito  play  the  seat  of 
the  will,  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord  ;  examine,  therefore, 
what  is  tlie  condition  of  those  parts,  whether  it  be  one  of 
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irritation  and  excessive  fimction,  or  of  oppression  and 
deficient  function ;  if  the  former,  yon  most  unquestionably 
increase  the  irritation  by  exercise  of  the  wUl  in  long  walk- 
ing, just  as  you  would  inflame  yoiu-  eyes  by  prolonged  use 
of  them;  if  the  latter,  you  do  right  to  urge  the  ■svill  into 
action,  in  order  to  overcome  the  oppression.  But  when 
you  excite  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  walking,  you 
excite,  by  sympathy,  the  great  organic  centre  at  the 
digestive  organs ;  so  that  it  behoves  to  consider  the  state 
of  those  organs,  whether  it  be  one  of  irritation  and  exces- 
sive function,  or  of  oppression  and  deficient  function. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs  correspond  with  similar  states  of  the  brain  and 
spiual  cord,  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  rule,  as  regards 
exercise,  applies.  Thus,  in  nervous  indigestion,  it  is  not 
well  to  take  long  walks,  or  gi-eat  exertion,  for  stomach 
and  brain  are  acutely  sensitive  ;  whilst  in  congested  liver 
torpor  pervades  both  it  and  the  seat  of  the  will,  which 
shoidd  therefore  be  exerted  in  a  strong  and  prolonged 
manner.  Not  only  so  ;  exercise  wastes  the  blood  and  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  frame,  and  whence  is  a  fresh  supply 
to  come  ?  From  the  food  which  the  stomach  is  to  digest. 
But  if  the  stomach  cannot  digest  much  food  %  Why,  then 
you  must  not  waste  that  which  the  food  and  blood  supply 
more  quickly  than  they  can  renew  it.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  that  the  amount 
of  exercise  mu.st  be  regulated  by  the  nervous  energy,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  taken  and  digested.  I  Imow  it  is 
proposed,  and  in  some  places  acted  upon,  to  walk  inces- 
santly, and  to  employ  an  immense  quantity  of  the  roughest 
ixjrtion  of  the  water  cure,  iu  all  cases.  Very  possibly 
thi.s  .succeeds  ;  but  I  know  it  cannot  succeed  without  avast 
amount  of  disagreeables  to  be  borne  by  the  patient ;  and  I 
also  know  that  cure  is  obtained  with  a  regulated  amount 
of  tho.se  means,  and  free  from  a  greater  part  of  the 
disa^eeables. 

"\\  ith  this  rule  regarding  exercise,  the  practitioner  will 
determine  whether  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  be  the 
appropriate  form  of  it,  and  the  amount  of  each.  In  the 
Second'  Part,  I  have  stated  the  details  of  this  matter  in 
each  malady  treated  of  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here, 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  patient's  limbs  arc  in  condition 
to  walk  at  all,  more  or  less  of  thai  exercise  should  be  taken 
after  each  bath ;  or  failing  the  capability  of  walking,  arti- 
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ficial  exercise,  in  the  shape  of  considerable  friction  of  the 
limbs,  should  be  practised 


§  13.  DIET. 

Some  T,\Titers  on  the  water  cure  have  made  a  hoa.st,  tliat 
no  restrictions  in  diet  are  required  in  that  mode  of  treat- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  water  cure,  the 
appetite  and  digestive  powers  augment  so  rapidly,  that  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  treatment  food  can  be  taken  ^  more 
freely  than  in  other  plans  of  treatment ;  all  the  appliances 
have  that  tendency.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  experience 
gives  me  no  room  to  doubt  that,  by  appropriate  regulation 
of  the  diet  to  each  case,  restoration  is  secured  in  much 
less  time,  and  with  much  less  of  that  constitutional  tumult 
which  harsh  practice  rouses.  Accordingly,  I  have  to 
forbid  some  patients  the  use  of  animal  food  tln-ee  or  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  others  for  a  week  together ;  to  some 
I  forbid  all  puddings,  even  farinaceous,  after  meat ;  to 
others,  all  vegetable  matter  but  bread,  &c.  All  this  is 
subject  for  weekly  or  even  daily  change;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  aU  cases.  Two 
facts  I  have  particularly  noticed,  that  in  some  instances  of 
digestive  disorder  tlie  stomach  tolerates  best  stnnulatmg 
food,  which  contains  a  good  quantity  of  nutriment  in  a 
smaU  bulk— such  as  meat,  bread,  beans ;  and  that  in 
other  instances  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  food  of  concentrated 
stimulus,  and  take  that  which  contains  smaller  amount  of 
nutriment  in  a  larger  bulk,  as  is  the  case  with  vegetable 
matters.  As  a  general  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  nervoits 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  less  tolerant  of  bulk 
than  iiiflammatonj  disorder ;  nothing  oppresses  a  nervous 
dyspeptic  so  much  as  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter ;  wliilst 
animal  food  put  into  an  iuHamed  stomach,  causes  local 
pain,  and  exquisite  restlessness  and  distress  generally. 
The  practitioner,  therefore,  luis  to  determine  tlie  particular 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  then  clioose  between 
nutriment  in  a  small  space,  which  stinuilates  by  its  con- 
centration, and  nutriment  sjiread  over  a  large  mass,  wliicli 
stimulates  by  its  bulk.  Again,  as  to  quaidiiu,  he  nnist  be 
especially  careful  on  this  lieatl,  as  on  ittlepeuds  the  amoimt 
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of  exercise  and  of  -water  processes.  Here,  again,  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  a  general  recommendation,  except  it  be  that  it 
is  safer  to  be'^under  than  over  the  mark.  In  no  part  of 
the  physician's  otfice  is  more  acuteness,  firmness,  and  pre- 
cision required  than  in  the  ati'air  of  diet.  Persons  who 
would  shrink  from  the  utterance  of  an  untruth  in  all  other 
things  do  not  scruple  to  evade  and  deceive  in  this;  as 
conscious  of  the  extremity  of  mental  feebleness  displayed 
in  the  incapability  of  resisting  the  desire  which  babies  and 
brutes  gratify  ^^ithout  control.  Wlien  in  good  health  and 
stronc  exercise  of  body,  it  matters  little  as  to  the  kind  of 
food  which  man  takes,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  starve ;  that 
would  place  him  in  the  worst  condition  for  resisting  the 
causes  of  disease ;  but  there  is  some  truth  in  the  lines— 

"  Gross  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues,  but  more  immediate  ills 
Attend  the  lean  extreme." 

But  when  the  "  plagues  "  have  arrived,  it  behoves  to  act 
irpon  the  rule  of  giving  the  stomach— the  centre  and 
sustainer  of  aU  plagues— as  little  to  do  as  possible,  com- 
patibly with  the  support  of  the  body  and  with  the  amount 
of  its"  exertions,  and  thus  afford  it  the  best  chance  of 
recovering  itself;  which,  as  I  have  all  along  said,  is  the 
only  recover\'  worth  obtaining.  This  rule,  then,  excludes  all 
things  that  minister  rather  to  the  palate  than  to  the  body  s 
support ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  good  thmgs  among 
those  which  a  patient  in  the  water  cure,  and  who  eats  only 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  organs,  may  take.  To  show  this, 
I  append  a  list  of  laivful  articles  of  diet,  and  I  maintain 
that  it  ought  to  suffice  for  aU  except  those  to  whom  m 
solo  Vivendi  caM^a  ■palato  est,"  who  live  but  to  eat,  instead 
of  eatinc  to  live.  But  lest  things  not  mentioned  should  be 
construed  into  lawfid,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  articles  which  are 
unlawful. 

Diet  Table  for  Patients  under  Water  Treatment. 

1.  THINGS  permitted. 

SouP3.-Plain  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  broth,  or  with 
the  addition  of  carrots,  yoimg  peas,  cauli  ower  rice  ver- 
micelli, semoule,  sago,  pearl  Parley,  or  other  fa[  "acco  s 
substances,  but  without  other  condmients  than  ^f^:  J^^'- 
Uj  he  taken  wdy  under  peculiar  cvrcuvcslances  oj  sickness. 
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Fish.— Tiirbot,  sole.s,  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  mullet, 
trout,  pike  and  perch,  simply  boiled,  and  eaten  with  a 
little  plam  butter,  may  be  taken  occasionally. 

Meat  and  Animal  Products.— Beef,'  mutton,  lean 
pork,  veal,  venison,  roebuck,  hares,  fowls,  turkeys, 
pheasants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  but  not  the  trail,  and, 
indeed,  game  of  all  sorts  when  not  too  old,  nor  too  lone 
kept;  the  meat  may  be  roasted,  broiled,  or  stewed  in  its 
own  gravy,  mth  a  few  carrots,  tiu-nips,  or  potatoes;  further, 
good  tresh  butter,  mUd  and  tender  cheese  occasionallv,  and 
fresh  curds. 

Vegetables  and  Roots. —Asparagus,  artichokes 
spinach,  cauliflower,  young  cabbage,  sea-kale,  French 
beans,  yoimg  peas,  tender  beans  (but  not  the  slcms\  carrots, 
mild  tm-nips,  parsnips,  beet-root,  potatoes,  rice,  macaroni 
with  gravy  or  milk,  but  without  cheese. 

_  Condiments.— The  only  condiments  are  salt,  sugar 
vmegar,  and  lemon  juice.  The  two  latter,  with  yoiuif' 
meats,  chicken,  and  fish  only.  "  " 

Sweets  and  Feuits.— Plain  puddings  of  milk  with 
eggs,  flour,  bread,  rice,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  semoide,  sago, 
arrow-root,  or  other  farinaceous  substances,  eaten  mth 
butter,  or  sugar,  or  the  fruit  of  pies  or  puddings ;  to  some, 
ices;  further,  well  ripened  pears,  grapes,  raspbemes, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  oranges,  and  even  apricots, 
peaches  and  nectarmes  occasionally,  remembering  always 
to  reject  the  skin  and  fibrous  parts. 

Drinks. — Water,  toast  and  water,  barley  or  rice  water, 
and  sometimes  mOk,  milk  and  water,  weak  black  tea, 
almost  cold. 

2.  things  prohibited. 

Soups. — Soups  of  all  lands,  unless  made  ex]3ressly  for 
the  patient,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  siclaiess. 

Fish. — Eels,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  mackerel,  hen-int^s, 
sprats,  and  wliite-bait— aU  sorts  of  salted,  pickled,  smoked^ 
or  potted  fish— turtle,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  cra\^•fish, 
prawns,  and  every  kind  of  shell-fish. 

Meat  and  Animal  Products. — Ducks,  geese,  and  the 
flesh  of  very  young  animals  generally— meat  or  yamc  ]iies 
and  puddings— all  pickled,  salted,  smoked,  or  potted  meat, 
forcemeat,  and  sausages  of  all  descriptions— butter  not 
perfectly  fresh  and  good,  strong  or  decayed  cheese,  eggs, 
and  honey. 
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Vegetables  and  Roots. — Succory,  lettuces  of  all  kinds, 
water-cress,  mustard  and  cress,  sorrel,  celery,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  leeks,  onions,  mushrooms,  and  truffles. 

Condiments. — Mustard,  pepper,  cayenne,  ginger,  nut- 
meg, mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  caraway  seeds, 
saifron,  lemon  and  orange  peel,  laurel  and  bay  leaves, 
bitter  almonds,  orange-flower  water,  mint,  thyme,  sage, 
pai-sley,  fennel,  horseradish,  shalots,  and  indeed  every 
species  of  spice — all  fish  and  game  sauces,  catsup,  pickles, 
and  other  similar  compounds. 

Sweets  and  Fruits.— Rich  pastry  and  dumplings  in 
general— all  puddings,  creams,  preserves,  jellies,  corafitures, 
marmalades,  all  fruits  not  perfectly  sweet  and  ripe,  and  in 
general  all  stone  fruits,  melons,  apples,  currants,  nuts, 
walnuts,  filberts,  and  almonds. 

Drinks. — Wines,  spirits,  and  liquors  of  every  kind — so 
also  negus,  punch,  bishop,  and  similar  compounds— porter, 
ale,  beer,  spruce,  or  ginger-beer,  soda-water,  seltzer  or 
other  mineral  waters,  all  effervescing  drauglits  prepared 
from  powders,  lemonade,  or  other  acid  beverages — coffee, 
green  tea,  strong  black  tea,  aromatized  chocolate,  and 
buttermilk. 

Still,  it  must  be  repeated,  that  all  tables  of  diet  are 
general,  and  that  the  judicious  and  attentive  practitioner 
must  prescribe  a  diet  for  each  patient.  These  are  a  few 
suggestions,  however,  which,  not  referring  to  articles  of 
food  only,  apply  to  all  who  are  undergoing  the  water  treat- 
ment : — 

1.  Eat  slowly,  and  chew  your  food  well ;  otherwise  you 
leave  the  stomach  to  do  the  duty  of  the  teeth  as  well  as 
its  own,  besides  failing  to  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saliva, 
with  the  food,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  digestion. 

2.  iJrink  no  hot.  liquids;  tepid  are  the  next  best;  and 
r/M  the  best  of  all ;  in  fact,  unless  on  special  occasions,  all 
liquids  to  be  drunk  should  be  cold. 

.3.  The  less  you  drink  of  anything  at  meals  the  lietter ; 
not  becau.se  the  liquid  dilutes  the  gastric  juice,  as  some 
have  said,  but  becau.se  it  gives  a  stinadus  to  the  secretory 
vessels  of  the  stomach,  different  from  that  of  the  dry 
aliment  which  is  the  right  sthiiuhi.s,  and  the  conse(iiience  is 
likely  to  be  the  secretiun  of  an  imiiroiicr  gastric  juice. 

4.  "After  eating,  let  as  little  excitement  as  may  V)e  proceed 
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from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  the  stomach,  as  it  maj' 
interfere  with  digestion.  Therefore,  remain  seated,  if  m 
the  air,  the  better;  or  if  you  move,  let  it  be  slowly.  For 
the  same  reason,  avoid  all  subjects  which  are  a  strain  upon 
the  mmd ;  take  the  thoughts  of  others  in  books  of  easy 
reading,  rather  tlian  exert  your  own. 

5.  Let  five  and  a  half  or  six  hours  intervene  between 
the  three  meals  of  the  day ;  and  let  the  last  be  a  scanty 
one.  Two  hours  and  a  half  at  least  should  elapse  between 
the  evening  meal  and  bed-time.  And  the  same  time,  at 
least  after  any  meal,  before  any  water  cure  process  is 
practised,  except  foot-baths,  which  may  be  taken  as  soon 
as  you  please.  Sweating  may  be  practised  an  hour  after  a 
meal 

6.  Avoid  fruits  at  all  times,  except  before  or  at  break- 
fast. Dessert  of  any  kind  is  inadmissible.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  tea  altogether,  but  if  it  be  taken,  it  is  safer  at  break- 
fast than  in  the  evening,  the  day  being  before  you ;  whereas 
it  might  make  the  night  wakeful. 

7.  About  two  hours  after  a  meal,  especially  dinner,  the 
stomach  being  heated  and  jaded  wth  digestion,  is  pleas- 
ingly stimulated  by  a  small  tumbler  of  very  cold  water 
taken  in  sips,  as  you  would  take  wine.  It  gives  a  fillip  to 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  then  contract, 
and  expel  any  aii-  that  is  distm-biug  that  organ. 

Wine  and  all  alcoliolic  liquors  are  among  the  forbidden 
things  in  the  table.  For  a  man  who  has  appetite  enough 
to  eat  a  dinner  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  sweets,  to  add  to 
these  stimulants  that  of  four  or  five  glasses  of  wine,  day 
after  day,  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  conventionalities 
that  social  extravagance  ever  invented.  And  yet  to  see 
the  solemn  regularity  Avith  which  it  is  done,  one  might 
fancy  it  was  an  act  of  superlative  wisdom,  instead  of  the 
state  routine  of  an  absurd  and  injurious  custom.  Put  it 
in  this  way ;  either  the  stomach  has  appetite,  and  does  not 
require  the  stimulus  of  alcohol  to  make  it  digest,  or  it  has 
not  appetite,  and  should  not  have  food  put  into  it  to  digest. 
Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  the  daUy  wine-bibbiug .' 
Besides,  the  stomach  will  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
stimulation,  and  if  it  receives  it  from  the  wine,  it  is  unable 
to  receive  it  from  food  also ;  so  that  the  digestion  of  the 
latter  is  materially  interfered  with  by  the  former,  and  the 
appetite  lor  the  stimulus  of  aliment  diminished  ui  proper- 
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tion  as  that  of  alcohol  is  applied.  But  it  is  an  old  tale  to 
repeat  the  munerous  arguments  against  a  foolish  custom, 
for  -n-hich  there  is  but  one  argument — that  it  is  a  custom. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  less  injurious  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine  once  a  week,  and  be  sick  after  it, 
than  to  keep  up  a  slow,  smouldering  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  by  two  glasses  of  the  same  wine  taken  with 
stupid  precision  every  day,  "  when  the  cloth  is  removed." 

If  such  is  my  creed  regarding  vinous  liquors  for  those 
who  are  in  apparent  health,  the  reasons  for  avoiding  it  in 
those  whose  \'iscera  are  a  focus  of  irritation,  as  in  clironic 
disease,  will  be  potent,  and  need  not  be  detailed.  I  would 
not  let  the  opportimity  pass  of  expressing  my  belief  in  the 
infinitely  superior  wisdom  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquids  imder  ordinaiy  circumstances  of  health  and  disease. 
But  were  the  case  one  of  extreme  exliaustion  from  loss  of 
blood,  or  any  other  depletory  cause,  or  from  excessive 
hysteria,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  administer  any  wine  or 
spirit  that  was  nearest ;  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  medi- 
cinal means  of  ready  application,  and,  as  such,  may  be 
wisely  employed  in  time  and  place ;  but  healthy  men,  and 
men  with  chronic  disease,  do  not  require  medicinal  means 
every  day  after  dinner.  Yet  there  are  men  sLUy  enough 
not  only  to  take  a  nauseous  pill  of  drugs  befo7r  dinner,  but 
this  more  pleasant,  but  equally  deleterious  draught  of 
physic  after  dinner  !    Strange  iufatuation  1 


§  14.  CLOTHING. 

Throughout  this  work  it  has  been  shown  that  the  essen- 
tial of  all  chronic  disease  is  excess  of  blood  in  the  internal 
organs,  to  the  detriment  of  the  circulatory  activity  of  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  of  the  skin  especially.  On  this  fact 
the  whole  treatment  described  in  the  preceding  pages  is 
baaed,  and  it  renders  the  clothing  of  the  body  a  thing  of 
.some  irnfKjrtance.  It  is  an  aim  to  bring  to,  and  fix  in  the 
skin,  a  quantity  of  blood  which  shall  both  diminish  the 
excess  within,  and  render  the  skin  more  able  to  re-act 
upon  external  agencies,  cold,  damp,  electricity,  &c.  Now 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  concentration  of  heat  about  the 
skin  :  the  more  you  exist  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  or  in  a  muss 
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of  fleecy  hosiery,  w.aslied  leather  and  triple  coats,  the  less 
able  does  the  sldn  become  to  re-act  upon  cold,  and  tlie 
more,  therefore,  does  that  cold  tend  to  drive  the  blood 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  and  increase  the  con<j;es- 
tiou  of  blood  there.  It  is  said  that  all  tliis  excessive 
clothing  is  to  keep  out  the  cold ;  but,  in  this  most  unsteady 
of^climates,  at  least,  the  thermometer  varies  from  5°  to 
20°  in  a  day,  and  can  it  be  said  tliat  tlie  same  amount 
of  clothing  is  necessary  in  both  temperatures 't  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  very  excess  of  covering  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratm-e  renders  the  skin  exquisitely  sensitive  to  lower 
temperatm-e,  which  comes  on,  very  frequently,  in  half  an 
hour ;  if  the  clothing  is  only  enough  at  00°,  wliat  is  it  at 
45°?  or  if  it  be  just  enougli  at  45°,  how  excessive  and 
enfeebling  it  must  be  at  CO  !  To  keep  the  skin  m  active 
warmth  by  a  quantity  of  under  clothing,  is  a  most  fallacious 
and  injurious  attempt. 

But  further,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  waste  of  the 
body  is  effected  by  the  skin,  and  such  waste  cannot  go  on 
without;  free  contact  with  tlie  atmospheric  air;  contact 
which  is  materially  prevented  by  the  mass  of  garments 
alluded  to.  The  consequence  is,  that  materials  are  retained 
in  the  circulating  blood  which  ought  to  be  expended  at  the 
skin,  and,  by  then-  retention,  prove  a  source  of  disorder  to 
the  organs  in  general.  For  such  waste  and  elimination 
the  presence  of  blood  in  the  skin  is  necessaiy,  as  well  as 
that  of  air  upon  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential,  on  this 
score  also,  to  Jix  blood  tliere. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  enormous  number  of 
nerves,  having  their  centre  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
which  are  spread  over  the  skin,  and  convey  sensations 
thence  to  tlie  brain.  When  tlie  skin  is  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  blood,  and  not  re-active,  all  changes  tell  pain- 
fully upon  these  nerves,  and  in  that  manner  keep  the 
brain  in  irritation  from  that  source.  Now,  a  stead ij  state 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves  cannot  be  obtained  witliout 
insuring  a  good  axiA  fixed  supply  of  blood  to  the  skin. 

On  every  score,  then,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  clothing 
which  shall  have  for  view  to  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of 
artificial  heat.  The  skin  should  be  made  independent  in 
this  respect;  its  warmth  should  be  the  result  of  the 
chemical  changes  actively  going  on  in  its  actively  circu- 
lating blood-vessels ;  and  its  nerves  should  be  able  to 
throw  off,  by  the  reaction  of  the  circidation,  those  sources 
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of  in-itatioa  which  its  subjection  to  them  proves  so  dis- 
orderiug  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  speaking  of  the 
wet-sheet  packing,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  it 
ciuiets  the  brain,  by -withdra^mg  the  slun  from  all  irritating 
soiu-ces.  ° 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  exposm-e  of  the 
skin  to  the  free  access  of  air  is  an  essential  part  of  tlie 
water  ciu-e,  and  that  therefore  the  application  of  much 
warm  imder-garments  is  not  to  be  practised.  But  here, 
again,  reservation  must  be  made  regarding  the  organic 
capabilities  of  each  patient.  What  is  excess  of  clothing  to 
one  may  not  be  so  to  another ;  and  to  withdraw  the  flannel 
jackets  of  every  one  who  begins  the  treatment,  simply 
because  he  is  a  water-patient,  is  a  blunder  of  routine  which 
woiUd  materially  thin  the  number  of  the  practitioner  s  suc- 
cessful cases.  Look  at  the  number  of  patients  who  have  not 
blood  enough  to  supply  the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  frame ;  in  such,  you  cannot  bring  the  blood  to  the 
surface  until  you  have  mac/e  more  of  it :  the  attempt  to 
do  it  by  trusting  to  the  re-action  to  be  produced  on  the 
admission  of  air  to  tlie  bloodless  skin,  is  enough  to  anni- 
hilate some  of  those  fragile  individuals.  Look  also  at  the 
numbers  of  patients  who,  although  they  have  blood 
enough,  have  it  centered  in  the  chronic  irritation  of  the 
interior,  and  who,  besides,  have  had  the  skin  hermetically 
sealed  by  flannel,  or  silk,  or  leather,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  To  .strip  them  of  those  coverings  simultaneously 
■n-ith  the  commencement  of  the  water-treatment,  is  a  rash- 
ness that  would  be  punished  by  the  exasperation  of  the 
internal  irritation  into  active  and  dangerous  inflammation. 
Accordingly,  I  make  it  a  practice  in  similar  cases  not  to 
interfere  with  the  clothing  until  the  appliances  of  the 
water  cure  have  wrought  such  change  in  the  body's  organic 
state  as  to  render  certain  the  power  of  the  skin  to  generate 
its  own  .sufficient  warmth  without  the  necessity  for  retain- 
ing it  by  a  quantity  of  under- clothing.  This  period  varies 
in  individuals,  and  I  frequently  allow  several  weeks  to 
pa.s3  before  attempting  a  change.  It  must  always  be 
remembered,  that  a  prolonged  feeling  of  physical  misery, 
.such  as  the  afjstra/;tion  of  warm  clothing  is  a])t  to  beget, 
is  a  state  of  rnalai.se  to  the  brain,  which  therefore  re-acts 
unfavourably  on  the  rest  of  the  bfidv;  and  I  hold  tliat  a 
patient  who  suffers  so  much  in  tliat  way,  derives  as  nuudi 
injury  from  the  miserable  feeling  as  he  can  po-ssibly  derive 
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good  from  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  skin.  You  must  fill 
the  skin  before  you  give  it  incressed  work  to  do. 

Again :  when  you  do  begin  to  withdi'aw  clothui",  it  is 
well  to  do  so  piecemeal,  especially  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
indicated.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  England,  with  its 
varying  barometer  and  thermometer,  it  appears  to  me  more 
reasonable,  if  additional  clothing  be  necessary,  to  heap  it 
in  the  shape  of  outer  garments,  which  may  be  donned  and 
doffed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  In  with- 
drawing the  under-clothing  from  delicate  patients,  it  is 
often  well  to  substitute  some  outer  covering  when  the 
temperature  requires  it,  at  evening  or  early  morning,  until 
the  skin  is  wholly  able  to  support  itself 

When,  however,  a  full-blooded  patient  presents  himself 
for  treatment,  with,  it  may  be,  apoplectic  fiilness  of  the 
head,  active  irritation  of  the  liver,  or  some  similarly  con- 
ditioned malady,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
whole  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  re-distribute  it,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  withdrawing  the  flannel  clothing  at  once 
and  entirely.  There  is  then  no  fear  that  the  air  will 
withdraw  more  heat  from  the  surface  than  the  interior  can 
aS"ord  to  renew ;  and  we  also  advance  the  process  of 
waste,  by  the  skin,  which,  in  such  cases,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain. 

In  any  case,  when  once  the  withdrawal  of  extra  clothing 
is  judiciously  efiected,  it  aids  materially  the  progress 
towards  recovery ;  it  is  both  an  e\'idence  of  vast  improve- 
ment, and  ground  for  more  and  more  rapidly-acquired 
improvement  in  the  future ;  the  reasons  for  which  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  commencement  of  this  article. 


§  16.  HABITS  OF  LIFE. 

When  the  nervous  system  of  an  indi-sadual  has  been 
long  habituated  to  the  applicatiou  of  certain  stimulants, 
ancf  to  the  impression  of  certain  circumstances  at  certain 
periods  of  the  day  or  liour,  and  when,  N\ith  these,  his 
health  has  gradually  deteriorated,  and  become  seriously 
compromised,  the  withdrawal  of  these  periodical  stimu- 
lants, and  the  alteration  of  these  periodical  circumstances, 
become  an  essential  part  of  a  plan  of  medical  treatment 
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which  is  professedly  hygienic.  As  in  the  medicinal  plan  of 
treatment,  the  vulgar  and  half-educated  practitioners  alone 
put  their  whole  trust  in  the  drugs  that  are  prescribed  ;  so 
in  the  water-treatment,  he  has  a  very  nan-ow  and  vulgar 
idea  of  it  who  thinks  that  the  recovery  is  effected  by  the 
bathing  and  water  drinking  alone,  and  leaves  untouched 
the  habits  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  the  mind  alone  that  is 
the  creature  of  habit,  but  every  sentient  twig  of  a  nerve, 
and  every  irritable  capillary  blood-vessel  of  every  tissue  of 
the  frame.  Let  a  man  who  has  hitherto  lain  in  bed  until 
8  A,M.  be  roused  at  6  a.m.  ;  it  is  not  his  brain  only  that  is 
afflicted  by  the  change,  but  his  appetite  for  breakfast  is 
altered — he  is  thirsty.  feverish,  shivering  ;  his  aptitude  for 
his  avocation  is  diminished,  it  is  more  laborious  to  him ; 
as  a  consequence,  he  cannot  eat  his  dinner  so  well,  and  so 
on  through  the  day,  and  perhaps  several  days  of  disagree- 
able revolution.  The  altered  impression  on  the  animal 
brain  has  told  upon  the  organic  centre  at  the  stomach,  and 
thence  has  changed  the  organic  action  of  the  whole  frame. 
Gradually,  however,  both  animal  and  organic  sj^stems  of 
nerves  accustom  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  to 
the  impression  of  light,  sound,  locomotion,  &c.,  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.m.  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Nature,  as  exhibited  in  the 
human  body,  that  sleep  should  not  be  prolonged  far  into 
daylight,  this  new  arrangement  of  time  for  rising  even- 
tually jjroves  a  wholesome,  although  at  first  an  unpleasant 
one.  In  this,  as  in  the  remedial  treatment  of  disease,  we 
are  obliged  to  refer  to  Nature,  and  make  all  our  art  consist 
in  repeating  her  dictates,  and  imitating  her  staring  facts. 
For,  look  at  the  man  who  lives  most  closely  according  to 
her  promptings  ;  he  goes  to  bed  early,  because  he  is  tired  ; 
he  get.s  up  early,  because  his  brain  will  not  sleep  any  longer ; 
he  works  because  his  own  hunger,  and  that  of  others 
dependent  on  him,  urge  him  ;  he  eats,  because  he  is  keenly 
hungry  ;  and  la.st,  not  least,  his  stomach  digests  well,  and 
his  brain  sleeps  soundly,  because  the  cares,  scrarablings, 
envy,  and  slander  of  conventional  society  arc  not  liis.  He 
lives,  a.s  nearly  as  can  be  done  in  a  country  calling  itself 
civilized,  after  the  manner  of  Nature,  and  he  gets  his 
reward  in  the  riches  of  health. 

Now,  the  sufferer  from  chronic  disease  who  strives  to 
rid  hirn.self  of  it  by  the  means  of  tlic  water  cure,  itiust  con- 
descend more  or  less  to  the  natural  habits  of  life.  He 
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must  learn  to  rise  early,  and  to  walk  or  work  so  as  to  gain 
appetite;  when  this  appetite  is  acquired,  he  must  eat, 
whether  the  hour  be  fashionable  or  not ;  and  he  must  go  to 
bed  early  from  the  motive  of  fatigue  alone.  And  he  tvill 
do  aU  this  in  a  very  short  time,  and  find  pleasure  in  it,  and 
look  back  on  the  former  habits  as  on  a  fevered  dream 
Let  any  one  measure  the  time  it  took  to  fall  into  the  bad 
habits,  and  he  will  find  that  it  takes  a  much  shorter  time 
to  fall  into  the  new  and  good  ones.  Ami  this  process  is 
expedited  by  the  various  details  of  the  water  cure  which 
have  been  passed  in  review ;  each  one,  when  ]3roperly 
applied,  adding  to  tlie  alacrity,  impressibility,  and  reactive 
energy  of  the  nervous  systems,  in  which  and  by  which 
habits  are  formed  and  changed.  Allusion  has  been  ah-eady 
made  to  the  facility  with  which  water  patients  abandon, 
not  by  degrees,  but  immediately,  the  stimulus  of  wine, 
without  experiencing  any  disagreeable  want.  The  same 
applies  to  previous  habits  of  all  kinds.  They  are  to  the 
invalid  a  sort  of  stimulus,  a  stimulus  which  his  nervous 
system  expected  and  responded  to  at  certain  times,  and 
flagged  or  fidgeted  if  they  were  not  applied  at  those 
times.  The  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dinhig  at 
7  P.M.,  with  all  the  forms,  strong  liglits,  liveried  sen'ants, 
two  or  three  courses  (though  he,  perhaps,  only  ate  of 
one),  and  one  or  many  guests,  discovers,  when  he  is 
deprived  of  them,  that  aU  these  accompaniments  of  eating 
were  actual  stimulants  to  his  nervous  system,  and  that  he 
cannot  eat  without  them  ;  one  course  the  fewer,  the 
absence  of  a  guest,  or  even  wearing  a  morning  instead  of  an 
evening  dress,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  hajiinness 
and  appetite  of  this  creatiu'e  of  habit.  From  such  wetched 
slavery  as  this,  he  may  be  emancipated  almost  immediately 
by  the  applications  of  the  water  cure,  and  with  little  or  no 
suffering  to  the  nervous  system.  For  a  few  days  he  will 
feel  a  little  queer,  as  if  "  somehow  there  was  something 
somewhere  wanting ; "  but  the  withdrawal  of  internal  irri- 
tations, and  the  stimulation  of  water  ap]ilied  to  the 
extremities  of  his  nerves,  and  conveyed  to  tlieir  centres, 
very  shortly  afford  to  the  latter  a  sustaining  action,  wliich 
fully  compensates  for  that  which  the  previous  injurious 
habits  had  supplied. 

In  this  manner,  the  water  cure  becomes  a  means  of 
eradicating  unwholesome,  and  of  planting  liealthful  habits 
in  those  who  submit  themselves  to  it.  Nor  is  this  couliued 
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to  the  body.  How  frequently  have  I  seen  persons,  who 
were  dying  of  ennui  in  the  midst  of  the  stimidating  gaieties 
of  Loudon,  find  the  day  all  but  too  short  in  this  quiet  village 
of  Malvern  !  I  have  seen  men,  whose  jaded  and  morbid 
mind  coidd  previously  take  no  nutriment  save  the  gar- 
bage of  English  and  French  novels,  devour  the  strong  meat 
of  History  and  Biography  with  keen  and  large  appetite. 
And  I  constantly  remind  my  patients  that  the  treatment 
is  renovating  their  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  ridding  them 
of  the  sdly  wants  and  unmeaning  necessities  which  were 
in  part  the  cause,  in  part  the  eflect,  of  their  physical  dis- 
order. Doubtlessly  much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  removal 
of  that  disorder,  which  takes  the  weight  off  the  mental 
fimction.  But  in  all  chronic  disease,  there  is  more  or  less 
loss  of  volition,  which  can  only  be  roused  by  the  necessity 
for  acquiring  some  good  habit ;  therefore,  although  it 
were  not  directly  essential  to  the  body's  health  to  impose 
certain  rules  of  life  which  require  exertion  of  the  will, 
inasmuch  as  they  differ  from  previous  habits,  it  is  well  to 
insist  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  indirect  opera- 
tion on  the  nervous  system  of  the  body  ;  I  am  convinced 
that  the  mere  necessity  of  undergoing  some  process 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  aids  those  processes  in  bring- 
ing about  the  general  result  of  health.  And  so  far  from 
this  derogating  from  the  credit  due  to  the  ivater  cure,  I 
think  it  rather  exhibits  the  philosophical  character  of 
that  treatment  which  thus  acts  on  mind  and  body  simul- 
taneously. 

With  thLs  general  view  of  the  operation  of  habits  of  life, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  altering  them,  vmder  the  regime 
of  the  water  cure,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  extended 
details ;  and  I  .shall  only  schedule  a  few  of  the  more 
important  habits  to  be  dropped  and  to  be  adopted. 

Early  rising  should  be  practised — the  sun,  the  air,  the 
exercise,  and  the  water  drinking,  are  all  more  beneficial 
then,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day.  No  water  patient 
should  be  in  bed  after  6  a.m. 

The  longer  the  patient  is  in  bed  before  midnight  tlio 
better,  due  time  being  allowed  since  the  last  i)revious  meal. 
Physiological  experiments  countenance  tlie  old  saying, 
that  "  an  hour's  sieei)  before  twelve  o'clock  is  worth  two 
after  it." 

He  should  learn  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed  ;  for  excessive 
heat  excites  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  these  convey  the 
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excitement  to  the  brain,  which  thus  becomes  dreamy  or 
restless.  Six  hours'  sleep  is  enough  for  excitable  persons  ; 
phlegmatic  and  impassible  persons  requu-e  seven  or  eight 
hours.  If  you  have  had  either  of  these  quantities,  resist 
further  sleep ;  the  second  sleep  is  seldom  refreshing,  and 
rather  disturbing  to  the  brain. 

Avoid  hot  rooms,  easy  chairs,  and  loUing  on  sofas  ;  all 
these  take  from  the  energy  and  the  vohtion  of  the  nervous 
system. 

In  order  to  keep  the  nervous  system  in  wholesome  play, 
let  all  the  day  be  accurately  divided  by  baths,  packings, 
walkings,  readings,  &c.,  and  let  each  division  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  made  a  point  of  honour.  In  short,  make 
a  business  of  the  whole  treatment ;  a  business  with  a  great 
aim  at  the  end. 

Avoid  extensive  correspondence  by  letters,  especially 
with  commiserating  friends.  It  so  happens,  that  most 
friends  express  themselves  more  anxious  about  yovir  health 
than  about  their  own  ;  2^our  /aire  valoir  which  anxiety, 
they  usually  give  you  dismal  pictures  of  your  concUtion, 
and  add  warnings  about  the  "  di'eadful  water  cure."  Attend 
to  the  water  cure,  since  you  have  undertaken  it,  and  not  to 
your  friends. 

Besides  alcoholic  stimulants,  give  up  the  scarcely  less 
deleterious  stimulus  of  tobacco,  in  the  shape  of  snuffing 
and  smoking.  Both  tell  injuriously  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  as  well  as  on  the  brain.  In  the  German  water 
cure  establishments  the  patients  smoke  ;  they  also  eat 
saurlcrout  and  heavy  pastry ;  and,  it  is  said,  they  get  well. 
Be  it  so  ;  but,  I  repeat,  business-worn  Englishmen  are  not 
heavy  Germans,  and  could  not  safely  bear  the  rough 
treatment  which  the  indulgence  in  these  hurtful  habits 
obliges,  in  order  to  overcome  the  malady.  Nay,  more; 
I  defy  any  one  to  cure  a  nervous  disorder  or  a  shattered 
constitution,  whilst  the  patient  is  allowed  to  snutf  or 
smoke  tobacco.  I  would  have  no  patient  who  refused  to 
give  it  up  ;  the  physician  shoidd  control,  not  pander  to  his 
patient. 

Other  precepts  regarding  habits  are  suggested  by  indi- 
vidual eases,  into  which  it  is  too  long  to  enter  in  a  volume. 
The  above  are  of  general  ajiplication  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it 
suffices  to  state  that  all  lialiits  which  strain  the  nervous 
system  on  tlie  one  hand,  or  allow  it  to  become  torpid  from 
want  of  employment  on  the  other,  are  to  be  avoided. 
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stuff,  thrust  before  tlie  public  as  a  medical  exi^osition  of 
the  power  of  the  water  cure,  is  no  more  so  than  are 
Moeeison's  propositions  about  disease,  ending  in  the 
recommendation  of  his  piUs,  a  true  account  of  that  condi- 
tion. Both  the  newspaper  and  the  book  advertisements 
are  sheer  quackery;  and  water  cure  establishments  wiU 
thus  become  mere  traps. 

Again,  it  appears  an  arrangement  of  veiy  doubtful  pro- 
priety to  place  male  and  female  patients  in  the  same  esta- 
blishment. By  means  of  the  bath  attendants  (and  the 
uneducated  luill  babble)  the  infirmities  of  females  are 
liable  to  become  luiown  to  everybody  with  whom  they  sit 
at  table ;  and  I  very  much  question  whether  this  squares 
with  our  English  notions  of  delicacy.  Other  disagreeables 
I  have  known  to  occiu"  from  this  mingling  of  the  sexes  in 
the  same  house,  which  induces  me  to  suggest  that  the 
treatment  and  lodgment  of  females  should  be  altogether 
distinct  from  that  of  men.  What  would  a  parent  or 
husband  say  to  the  presence  of  women  of  doubtful  character 
in  the  same  house  with  his  wife  or  daughter  Moreover, 
a  total  absence  of  constraint  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  infii-mities  of  English  pride  and  stiff- 
ness are  too  apt  to  engender  it  where  ladies  are  introduced. 
There  happens  a  great  deal  of  fine  dressing  and  other 
superfluities  of  existence,  which,  were  each  sex— the  men 
certainly — alone,  would  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with, 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  recover  health. 

Until  these  cii-cimistances  are  altered,  water  cm-e  esta- 
blishments are  not  very  likely  to  answer  the  health-seeking 
aims  of  invalids,  nor  to  advance,  in  pubUc  or  professional 
favour,  the  admirable  system  of  treatment  which  they 
profess  to  carry  out.  Sobriety  and  propriety  are,  in  this 
country,  rightly  demanded  by  the  thinking  in  matters  of 
serious  importance;  and  what  can  be  more  serious  than 
the  practical  trial  of  a  mode  of  remedjdug  disease?  Such 
trial  ought  not  to  be  confided  to  those  who  require  pufis, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  draw  the  imihinldnci  into  establish- 
ments where  the  means  of  lengthening  their  sojourn  is  f\ir 
more  a  subject  of  consideration  than  their  restoration  to 
health  In  due  time,  this  system  of  hotel-keeping  will 
fail  wth  the  public,  and  then  all  the  benefit  which  is 
unquestionably  derivable  from  treatment  in  a  water  cure 
establishment  wUl  have  opportunity  of  bemg  obtaiueil,  tlie 
physician  compromising  none  of  his  professional  dignity, 
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and  the  patient  being  bound  to  the  single  object  of  regain- 
ing health. 

It  is  an  absurd  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  water- 
treatment  cannot  be  carried  on  as  effectually  out  of  a 
water  ciu-e  establishment  as  in  it.  It  has  been  related  of 
some  German  water  practitioner  that,  in  answer  to  the 
question  regarding  the  probable  time  required  for  a  cure, 
he  said, — "  Two  months,  if  with  me ;  but  if  you  lodge  out 
of  doors,  when  God  pleases."  Now  this  is  the  saying  of 
a  sordid  charlatan,  who  sacrificed  the  truth  to  the  desire 
of  filling  his  house ;  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  appealed 
to  the  hopes,  the  second  to  the  fears,  of  the  patient— the 
stale  trick  of  charlatanism ;  as  if  all  persons  did  not  recover 
in  all  places  "when  God  pleases ! "  Patients  ccm^  and  do^  get 
well  as  certainly  out  of  as  in  a  water  cure  establishment ; 
every  day  here,  and  in  other  places,  certifies  it.  Nay, 
there  are  some  patients  who  are  much  better  out  of  the 
inevitable  bustle  of  an  establishment.  Not  unfrequently, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  advise  patients  not  to  come 
into  my  house,  because  I  was  assured  that  their  nerves 
would  not  bear  the  noisy  movements  of  more  active  and 
hardy  patients;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  should  be  silent  for  the  minority  in  such  a  place 
of  resort.  In  some  cases  of  bad  apoplectic  or  congestive 
fulness  of  the  head,  patients  are  better  in  their  own  quiet 
lodgings,  reading,  eating,  and  sleeping,  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  conversation  and  the  very  early  rising 
of  the  less  sensitive  many.  Of  heart  disease,  and  some 
aggravated  forms  of  hysteria,  the  same  may  be  remarked. 
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I. 

AXSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS  URGED  AGAINST  THE 
WATER-TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASE. 


[This  Appendix  contains  the  body  of  a  work  from  my  pen 
entitled  "  The  Dangers  of  the  Water  Cure,"  mth  only  a 
few  verbal  alterations.] 
The  accusations  advanced  against  the  water-treatment  are 
first  stated  at  the  head  of  each  section,  and  then  answered. 
As  most  of  them  have  been  made  by  medical  practitioners, 
generally  of  the  apothecary  kind,  it  is  weU  to  mark,  that 
the  chief  refutation  of  them  is  drawn  from  authors  who 
deservedly  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical 
world,  whether  of  the  drug  or  water  persuasion— authors 
whom  mere  apothecaries  never  read. 


1.  The  Water-Treatment  Thins  the  Blood. 

Such  an  effect  of  water  drinking  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  authors  who  have  made  the  diseased  conditions  of 
the  blood  their  study.  Let  the  Avritings  of  Hoffmann,* 
FRiENjj,t  8ch\ven-cke,J  Beuchnee,^  Hewson,||  Hey, it 

*  Do  Sarignirie  et  ejns  Ob.Hcn,-atione.   4to.  IGGO. 

t  Ernrntnalogia,  Opfjra  omnia.    London,  fol.  173.'J. 

t  n;i;rnatolo;jia,  siive  SaoKniiiis  Ilistoria.    (lo.  1743. 

g       nirnia  Sangin'nis  Kliiidilato  et  Morliis  indo  Oriundis.  4(o.  174!). 

li  Experimental  Inqniry  into  the  Properties  of  the  Blooil.  Hvu.  1771. 

^  Observations  on  the  blood.    London,  I77y. 
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Geunee,*  THACKRAH,t  Belhomme,!  Schultz,§  Billin- 
GERiJI  Stevens,!"  and  a  host  of  others  be  consulted,  and 
we  defy  the  reader  to  find  in  any  one  of  them  the  thinning 
of  the  blood  attributed  to  dilution  with  water.  These 
writers  are  most  minute  in  their  enumeration  of  the  causes 
of  the  blood's  deterioration,  and  some  of  them  give  precise 
accounts  of  their  exjjeriments  on  this  head,  but  nowhere 
do  we  find  water  mentioned  as  an  impoverisher  of  the  vital 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  find,  from  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  Schwencke,  Feiend,  Coueten, 
PiTCAiENE,  and  Thackeah,  that  the  employment  of  those 
medicinal  agents,  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkalis  (including 
the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,**  and  ammonia,  sal  vola- 
tile, &c.)  has  a  particular  eft'ect  in  attenuating  the  vital 
fluid,  breaking  up  its  coagulating  power,  and  thus  inducing 
a  diminished  vital  cohesion  of  the  various  textures  of  the 
body  formed  from  it.  Further,  we  find  from  the  exi^eri- 
ments  of  Le  CANU,tt  that  another  very  favourite  remedy 
of  drug  medication  has  the  power  of  "thinning''  the  blood, 
by  the  removal  of  the  rich  red  globules  which  give  it 
coloiu-.  He  found  that  a  Jirst  bleeding  furnished  in  1000 
parts  of  blood  792-897  of  water,  70-210  of  albumen,  9-163 
soluble  salts  and  animal  extractive  matters,  and  127-73  of 
globules.  But  after  a  third  bleeding,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  the  same  patient  (a  female),  the  proportions  were 
834-053  of  water,  71-111  of  albumen,  7-329  of  soluble  salts 
and  extractive  matters,  and  87-510  of  globiJes— showing  a 
diminution  of  31  per  cent,  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  few  days,  of 
that  ingredient  of  the  blood  which  chiefly  constitutes  its 
richness ! 

Again,  what  say  medical  authors  of  mernn-i/— another 
favourite  medicine  and  "sheet  anchor"— and  its  agency 
on  the  blood  ?  Dieteich  tells  us,  that  soon  after  saliva- 
tion has  been  established,  the  blood  exliibits  an  inflain- 

*  De  Pnthologia  Sanguinis.    Jena,  1701. 
f  On  tlie  Properties  of  tlie  Blood.    8vo.  1S19. 
±  Observations  sur  le  Sang.    4to.    Paris,  1823. 
§  Meckel's  Arcliiv.  fiir  Anatomie  und  Pliysiologie,  182G,  No.  iv. 
II  Annali  Uuiversali  di  Medicina,  April,  1827.  _ 
11  Paper  read  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  ni  May,  1830. 
**  HuxiiAM  says  (Essays  on  Fevers,  pp.  48  and  308),  that  alkalies 
induce  a  scorbutic  cache.xy  ;  that  is,  a  dissolution  of  the  solid  parts  ot 

""''tt  N'ouvelles  Recherches  siir  le  Sang,  in  Journal  de  Pharmnck. 
September  and  October,  1831. 
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matory  cnist ;  at  a  later  period  its  colour  deejiens,  and  its 
coagidabiiiti/  is  diminished  ;  the  2}ro2)07'tion  of  clot,  and 
therefore  of  fibrin,  to  serum  {or  watery  part)  becomes 
smaller;  the  formation  of  albumen  and  mucus  sinks  to 
thai  of  serum;  the  whole  organic  formation  of  the  patient 
is  less' consistent  and  cohesive*  Another  writer  of  weight 
says,  in  the  most  naive  manner  imaginable — ''  A  full  ple- 
thoric woman,  of  a  purple-red  complexion,  consulted  me 
for  hremon-hage  from  the  stomach,  depending  on  engorge- 
ment, without  organic  disease.  /  gave  her  mercury,  and, 
in  six  tveeks,  blanched  her  as  white  as  a  lily."  t  From  all 
which  it  would  appear  that  there  are  shorter  and  surer 
modes  of  "  thinning  the  blood  "  than  by  water  drinking. 

There  is  a  diseased  state  denominated  Anamiia,  or 
Bloodlessness,  in  which  the  blood  is  deficient  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  :  a  familiar  and  too  common  instance 
of  which  is  the  gree?i  sickness  of  gu'ls.  Now,  in  all  the 
medical  works  on  this  disease,  allusion  is  never  once 
made  to  water  drinking  as  a  known  cause — not  even  to 
the  ptcssibility  of  its  being  a  cause  of  it.  One  woidd 
imagine  that,  in  writing  on  so  fla,grant  an  example  of 
"  thiu  blood,"  this  woidd  scarcely  be  passed  over  were  it 
30  certain  a  cause,  as  it  is  noiv  said  to  be,  of  the  disease  in 
question.  Yet,  for  anything  of  the  kind,  it  is  vain  to 
search  the  pages  of  Beckee,!  Albeet,§  Janson,||  Cho- 
MEL,*7  Eoche,**  or  CoMBE,tt  all  of  them  authors  oi 
recognized  ability  and  consequence.  On  the  other  hand, 
bad,  moist  air,  poor  and  insufficient  food,  exclusion  from 
light,  resvlence  in  hot  rooms,  and  excessive  secretions  and 
evoxuatiorts  (purgatives  and  diuretics,  to  wit),  are  recited 
as  the  most  common  causes  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
bhxjd  alluded  to.  To  these  are  to  be  added  such  as  cause 
any  di.sease  of  the  digestive  organs  which,  interfering  \ni\\ 
the  proper  digestion  of  the  food,  leads  to  the  formation  of 
iilood  deijrived  of  the  red  globules.   Nay,  Dr.  Copland 

*       supra  cit.  80. 

t  I^r.  Farre,  as  'luoted  in  FenjusorCa  Essays  on  the  diseases  of  Women, 
J'.;"  i.  p.  216. 

\  1)1.-,^.  Jtcaol.  Casfls  Pract.  Anajmise.    Lcyden,  1G63. 
■f;  r>i.-'S';rtatio  de  Aujcmia,  Ti2. 
'  De  .Morh.  ex  Dtft^ctu  Litiiiidi  Vitalis,  1748. 

Diclionnaire  d';  Aldd.  <:t  Chiriirf,'.  Prac,  torn.  ii.    Art.  Ancviic. 
**  Dictionn.  da  M(;d.,  toin.  ii.    Art.  Animk. 
ft  Trarii-ict.  of  Med.  and  Cliirurg.  Society  of  Edinburgli,  vol.  i. 
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says  that  general  bloocUessness  will  not  take  place  without 
some  such  disease.    His  words  are  : — 

"  It  is  probable  that  general  anaemia  will  not  take 
place,  unless  consecutioely  of  remarkable  torpor  of  the 
vital  influence,  or  of  some  morbid  condition  of  one  or 
more  of  the  organs  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  blood.  Where  the  digestive  powers  and  the  fimctions 
of  the  liver  are  weakened,  anaemia  is  not  infrequent.  I 
am  disposed  to  view  the  liver  as  being  equallj',  if  not 
more,  concerned  in  this  function  of  blood-maldug  than  the 
lungs." 

A:id  again  he  says  : — 

"Deficiency  of  blood,  as  respects  both  its  diminished 
quantity  and  its  poor  quality,  or  the  defect  of  red  globules, 
is  often  associated  with  visceral  disease,  of  which  it  is 
generally  the  consequence."  * 

Further  on  he  laj^s  down,  as  "  a  gTand  pathological  infer- 
ence," the  foUo'U'tug : — 

"  The  interruption  or  obstruction  of  any  important 
secreting  or  eliminating  function,  if  not  compensated  by  the 
increased  or  modified  action  of  some  other  organs,  vitiaks 
the  blood  more  or  less ;  and  if  such  vitiation  be  not  soon 
removed,  by  the  restoration  of  the  function  p7-imaril// 
affected,  or  by  the  increased  exercise  of  an  analogous  func- 
tion, more  important  changes  are  produced  in  the  blood,  if 
the  energies  of  life  are  Lusufficient  to  e.xpel  the  cause  of 
disturbance,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  change,  and  to 
excite  actions  of  a  salutary  tendency."  t 

Taking  this  sentence  as  a  text,  and  ha\'ing  an  eye  to 
those  which  precede  it,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing a  little  sound  physiology  to  those  who  talk  about  "  tlie 
tliinning  of  the  blood." 

Of  the  patients  who  resort  to  Malvern  for  the  treatment 
by  water,  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  seven  out  of  ten  labour 
under  the  interruption  or  obstruction  of  more  or  fewer  of 
the  organs  which  minister  to  the  digestion  of  food  ;  and 
the  periods  of  their  ailments  date  variously  from  two  to 
twenty  years  previously.  During  these  long  years  tlicy 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  means  of  drug  medication, 
and  liowover  painfid  it  may  be  to  repeat  the  tact,  they  tell 
ai  that  they  are  worse  than  when  they  began  so  to  run. 

*  Dictionary  of  Practical  Mcdiciuc,  p.  174,  sect,  -li,  44. 
t  Oil.  cit.  ]).  100,  Bcct.  124. 
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During  these  years,  too,  the  obstructed  salivary  glands, 
the  obstructed  Uver,  the  obstructed  bowels  and  kidneys, 
the  interrupted  or  vitiated  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and 
the  general  disorder  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane 
and  of  the  nerves  supplying  it,  have,  in  greater  or  smaller 
iirray,  and  therefore  in  varied  degree,  maintained  a  dis- 
eased digestion  of  the  food,  whence  a  vitiated  blood  comes 
thus  to  be  formed.  Besides  this,  more  or  fewer  of  the 
obstructed  organs  ceasing  to  pour  out  their  secretions  and 
excretions,  the  elements  of  these  are  retained  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  which  they  further  vitiate.  Add  to  this  the 
want  of  proper  elimination  of  matters  from  the  sldn  {to 
which,  in  tlie  great  majority  of  instances,  no  attention  2vhai- 
ever  has  been  23aid),  and  last,  not  least,  the  absorption  into 
the  blood  of  the  infinite  variety  of  poisonous  medicines 
that  have  been  tried  in  the  years  of  suffering — and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  sort  of  blood  which  is  circu- 
lating in  the  bodies  of  patients  so  circumstanced,  and  the 
character  of  the  solids  deposited  from  that  blood.  In  fact, 
the  leaden  or  parchment  complexion,  the  yellow  eye,  the 
dry  or  waxy  Up,  the  foid  tongue,  fetid  breath,  diseased 
secretions  and  excretions  generally,  the  puffy,  morbid  fat, 
and  flabby  muscles,  all  testify  to  the  vitiated  condition  of 
the  vital  fluid.  ISTow,  supposing  that  the  water  prescribed 
to  be  drunk  by  these  patients  had  only  for  final  aim  to 
"thin"  the  blood,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  behold  any  great 
mischief  in  diluting  such  a  mass  of  semi-poisonous  liquid. 
But  when  we  find  the  skin  becoming  florid,  the  eye  clear, 
the  lip  red  and  plump,  the  tongue  clean  and  moist,  the 
breath  sweet,  the  bowels  and  kidneys  affording  healthier 
excretions,  and  the  muscles  hardening,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  water  drinking,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
doe.s  something  more  or  something  else  than  "thin"  the 
blood;  {larticularly  when  the  increased  consumption  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  exercise  of  which 
they  take  abundantly,  is  given  into  the  account.  And 
that  clianges  such  as  these  occur  in  the  ]irocess  of  our 
treatment  at  this  place,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  pleases 
to  ask  patient.s  for  a  comparative  statement  of  tlieir  pre- 
viou.s  and  present  condition.  To  account  for  tins,  a  few 
phy.siological  data  rnay  he,  given. 

Tlic  icanjod  LiEiiir;  informs  us  that  "  the  two  first  con- 
'lition.s  of  animal  life  are  nutritious  matters  and  oxygen 
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introduced  into  the  system,"*  and  that  in  the  varied  trans- 
formations eti'ected  by  the  varied  combinations  of  the  ele- 
ments of  food  and  oxygen,  the  food  of  animal  life  consists,  t 
These  transformations  are  all  eflected  in  the  blood,  derived 
as  it  is  from  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.t 
For  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions — i.e.,  trans- 
formations— the  presence  of  ivater  in  the  blood  is  ahsolutelij 
necessm"y.\  This  is  especially  shown  by  the  proportion  of 
water  in  healthy  blood,  which,  according  to  Lavoisier 
and  Seguin,  as  quoted  by  Liebig,||  is  eighty  per  cent.,  as 
well  as  by  the  enormous  proportion  which  it  beai'S  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  all  the  secretions.  Hence  it  is 
essential  that  all  the  food  be  so  changed  in  the  stomach 
as  to  become  equally  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  be  capable 
of  entering  into  the  circulation.  IT  Whilst  from  the  food 
thus  changed,  two  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are 
derived,  these  are  carried  round  with  the  blood,  and  meet 
with  oxygen  introduced  at  the  lungs  and  through  the 
sldn  ;  and,  combining  with  it  in  those  places,  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  the  vapour  of  water  are  formed  and  exi^elled  from 
ithe  body,  one  part  of  the  oxygen  mingling  with  the  carbon 
to  form  the  water.**  Now,  if  sufficient  supply  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  be  not  taken  in  the  shape  of  nutriment  and 
drink  to  meet  the  supply  of  oxygen  afforded  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, death  by  starvation  or  chronic  disease  takes  place. 
Of  this,  LiEBia  says  :tt 

"  The  time  which  is  required  to  cause  death  by  starva- 
tion depends  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  on  the 
degree  of  exercise,  as  in  labour  and  exertion  of  any  kind, 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  finally,  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  ivater.  Through  the  skin  and  lungs  there 
escapes  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  as  the  presence  of 
ivater  is  esscjitial  to  the  continuance  of  the  vital  motions,  its 
dissipation  hastens  death.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
a  full  supply  of  water  being  accessible  to  the  sufferer,  death 
has  uot  occurred  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days.  In^ 
one  case,  life  was  sustained  in  this  way  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days." 

*  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiolojjy  and  Patho- 
logy, p.  12. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  9.  i  Ihiil.,  i>.  8. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  3,  43,  136,  UO,  141,  142,  148,  153  to  159,  180,  181. 

II  II)"'-'  1>-  13.  .  „  ., 

^  Liebig,  pp.  108,  109.      *«  Ibid.,  p.  13.      ft  Il^i'l-- T- 2'- 
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This  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  the  water  had  impo- 
verished the  blood.  But  further :  according  to  the  same 
authority,  this  same  "thinning"  water  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  chronic  disease,  at  least  the  want  of  it  is  a  chief 
cause  of  death  in  it.  Liebig  tells  us  in  the  very  next 
paragraph — 

in  aU  chronic  diseases  death  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause  as  in  starvation — viz.,  the  chemical  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  those  substances  are  wanting  whose 
function  in  the  organism  is  to  support  the  process  of 
respiration ;  when  the  diseased  organs  are  incapable  of 
performing  their  proper  f\mction  of  producing  these 
substances;  when  they  have  lost  the  power  of  transforming 
the  food  (in  which  water  so  materially  aids)  into  that  shape 
in  which  it  may,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the 
ors-gen  of  the  air,  protect  the  system  from  its  influence, 
then  the  substance  of  the  organs  themselves,  the  fat  of  the 
body,  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  the  nerves  and  the 
brain,  are  imavoidably  consumed." 

From  all  this  we  learn  that  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
blood  tends  to  quicken  those  transformations  of  the  blood 
in  which  the  act  of  life  essentially  consists.  Moreover  we 
learn  that  if,  whilst  the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
laeing  freely  and  rapidly  formed  from  the  aliment,  the  body 
is  placed  in  such  a  condition  as  to  contain  a  good  amount 
of  oxygen  to  combine  with  them,  a  vivid  degree  of  vitality 
is  imparted  to  the  entire  organism,  and  the  strides  of 
chronic  disease  and  of  death  are  arrested. 

Now  these  are  precisely  the  states  brought  about  by  the 
water-treatment.  The  very  first  of  its  eflects  is  to  pro- 
duce appetite;  many  patients  being  actually  ashamed  of 
the  quantity  they  eat,  or  are  inclined  to  eat.  Whilst  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  are  thus  largely  formed  by  blood,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  oxygen  is  made  to  be  taken  in  by 
meaas  of  exerci.se :  for  as  the  number  of  respirations  regu- 
lates the  quantity  of  oxygen  in.spired,  and  as  these  are 
more  frequent  in  exercise,  the  result  is  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  that  vivifying  gas  to  meet  and  combine 
with  tlie  large  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  supplied 
from  the  aliment,  that  i.Sj  the  solid  food  and  water.  The 
results  of  this  more  vivid  vital  state  are  to  remove  the 
obstnictions  and  interruptions  of  the  organs  above  men- 
tioned, and  thus  to  restore  secretions ;  to  produce  more 
rapid  tran-smutations,  and  thus  to  renew  the  previously 
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Natiated  blood :  and  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  healthier 
blood,  to  cause  a  dei)osition  of  healthier  solids.  And  we 
submit  that  none  of  these  results  give  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  impoverished  blood. 

We  have  entered  into  these  physiological  explanations 
in  order  to  show  the  laical  reader  how  much  and  how  little 
lie  should  rely  on  the  loose  ofl-hand  assertions  of  his  pro- 
fessional friend,  from  whom  some  rationale  of  the  so-called 
"  thinning  of  the  blood"  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Be 
that  fluid  thinned  or  not,  the  water  cure  has  the  results 
above  mentioned,  and  we  might  content  ourselves  by 
referring  to  the  signs,  in  the  complexion  alone,  of  those  who 
have  tried  it,  of  redder  and  richer  blood  circulating  where 
for  years  it  had  ceased  to  chxulate,  being  congested  on 
some  internal  organs,  there  causing  obstruction  of  func- 
tion. To  hear  the  solemn  trash  vented  on  this  matter  of 
the  blood,  one  might  imagine  that  water  were  a  thing 
abhorrent  to  the  human  organism,  and  to  be  drimk  only 
Avhen  all  drugs  had  failed,  or  not  even  then.  Whereas  we 
are  told  by  a  high  physiological  authority,  that,  "water  con- 
stitutes four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  tissues,  and 
without  it  they  are  wholly  insusceptible  of  vitality."*  And 
LiEBiG  statest  "that  6361  pai-ts  of  anhydrous  fibrine 
(i.  e.,  fibrine  deprived  of  all  water),  are  united  with  30,(X)0 
parts  of  water  in  muscular  fibre  or  in  blood."  With  these 
two  data  the  laical  reader  will  be  the  less  astonished  to 
hear,  from  good  authority  also,  that  the  water  actually 
assists  in  the  formation  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 
Count  RuMFOED  announced  this  long  ago.J  and  Pekeie..v 
holds  the  same  opinion.§  Rost.\n  likewise  remarks,  that 
"water  is  the  principal  source  of  vegetation,  itself  the 
source  of  all  animal  life,  that  it  acts  on  the  animal  both  by 
its  admi.xture  with  atmospheric  air  (as  in  respii-ation  and 
by  the  skin),  and  by  its  jiresence  in  the  digestive  canal, 
where  it  acts  directly  hi/  aiding  in  the  renomtion  and 
fjronilh  of  the  individnal."\\  We  daily  beliold  the  muscles 
of  patients  acquiring  increased  volume  and  firmness  imdcr 
the  operation  of  the  water  cure,  and  the  exercise  they  are 

*  Miii.i.Eit,  Elements  of  Pliysiolop;y,  p.  7. 

f  Organic  Ghemistry  in  its  Application  lo  Agriculture lUulPlivsiologv. 

I  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  .'itli  edition,  1800. 

g  Elements  of  Materia  iMediea  and  Tlu'riijieulics,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

II  Cours  Elementaire  d'iJygienc,  torn,  i,  p.  2SS. 
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enabled  to  take  very  soon  after  commencing  it,  tells  of 
anj"tbing  rather  than  the  helplessness  tliat  attends  impo- 
verished blood  and  attenuated  solids.  The  first  surgeon 
in  Europe,  Dieffenbach  of  Berlin,  recently  stated  that, 
in  amputating  limbs  after  accidents,  he  invariably  found 
the  several  muscles  of  those  who  had  been  ti'eated  by 
water,  and  were  habitual  water  drinkei's,  of  a  much  more 
vivid  red  colour,  of  greater  compactness,  and  more  con- 
tractile than  in  any  other  individuals. 

But  the  whole  assertion  regarding  thin  blood  proceeds 
on  groimds  that  betray  intense  ignorance  both  of  physio- 
iogj'  and  of  the  water  cure.  It  supposes  that  the  whole 
water  imbibed  enters  into  and  remains  in  the  circulating 
blood  quasi  water ;  that  no  chemical  transformation  of  it 
takes  place  in  the  body  at  aU — this  is  ignorance  of  physio- 
logy. And  it  supposes  that  all  who  are  treated  by  water 
are  told  to  drink  the  same,  and  that  a  large  quantity, 
without  discrimination  of  the  individual  cases  of  disease 
presented — this  is  ignorance  of  the  water  cure.  So  between 
the  horns  of  this  compound  ignorance,  and  of  wilful  misre- 
presentation, we  leave  the  declaimers  about  the  "  thinning 
of  the  blood." 


2.  "The  Watee-Teeatment  exhausts  the  Animal 
Heat." 

From  this  very  absurd  proposition,  we  might,  as  in  the 
former  in.stance,  appeal  to  the  patients  who  have  been 
treated  at  Malvern.  The  great  majority  of  them  arrive 
here  with  the  skin  so  exquisitely  alive  to  any  the  smallest 
decrea.se  of  temperature,  that,  in  some  cases,  we  found 
fire.s  blazin;^  in  their  rooms  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
same  .scn.sitiveness  is  testified,  and  indeed  maintained,  by 
the  accumulation  of  flannel,  silk,  and  soft  leather,  in  which 
they  are  clothed  on  their  arrival  hei'e.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for 't  And  how  i.s  it  to  be  explained  tliat,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  trial  of  the  water  cure,  these  same 
I»aticnts  go  out  in  all  weathers,  in  cai'ly  morning,  and  at 
night,  throw  aside  their  multiplied  under-clothing,  and 
defy  rain  and  snow,  and  keen  frost  We  propose,  in 
an-wer,  to  turn  to  the  jiagcs  of  an  authority  wliich  our 
medical  brethren  will  scarcely  gainsay. 

Referring  again  to  the  doctrine  of  Liv.VAc,  given  when 
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addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  of  "  tliin  blood,"  and 
which  makes  the  vital  activity  consist  in  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  elements  of  the  food  into  the  blood,  this  again 
iuto  the  solids  and  secretions,  and  these  again  into  blood, 
containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere— we  find  in  the  work  of  the 
same  learned  author,  that  the  source  of  animal  heat  is 
attributed  to  the  same  process  of  consumption  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.    He  says  :  * 

"  The  mutual  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food 
and  the  oxygen,  conveyed  by  the  cu-culation  of  the  blood 
to  any  part  of  the  body,  is  the  source  of  animal  heat." 

This  beuig  estabbsbed,  let  us  next  ask  by  what  means 
this  heat  is  maintained  under  vai-yiug  cuxumstauces  1  And 
let  the  same  author  answer  : 

"  In  the  animal  body  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  with  a  proper 
supply  of  oxygen  we  obtain  the  heat  given  out  during  its 
oxidation  or  combustion.  In  winter,  when  we  take  exer- 
cise in  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  when,  consequently,  the 
amoimt  of  inspii-ed  oxygen  increases,  the  necessity  for 
food  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases  in  the  same 
ratio;  and  by  gi-atifying  the  appetite  thus  excited,  we  ohiain 
the  most  efficient  protection  against  the  most  2nercing  cold. 
A  starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death;  and  every  one 
Ivuows  that  the  animals  of  prey  in  the  arctic  regions  far 
exceed  in  voracity  those  of  the  torrid  zone. 

"  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air,  which  inces- 
santly strives  to  consume  the  body,  urges  man  to  laborious 
efforts,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to  its 
action,  while,  in  hot  climates,  the  necessity  of  laboiu-  to 
provide  food  is  far  less  urgent. 

"Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain 
amoimt  of  food.  The  more  warmly  we  are  clad,  the  less 
m-gent  becomes  the  appetite  for  food,  because  the  loss  (jf 
heat  by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amoimt  of  heat  to 
be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminished. 

"  If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or 
if  in  hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  tlie  same 
degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  shoidd  be  able  vnth 
ease  to  consume  ten  poimds  of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a 

•  Organic  Chemi.stry  in  its  Application  to  Physiology  and  Patlio- 
logy,  p.  17. 
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dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly- 
ilad  travellers  have  related  with  astonishment  of  these 

people.  .  .  , 

"  According  to  the  preceding  expositions,  the  quantity 
of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  respirations,  by  the 
temperatiure  of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  to  the  surrounding  media."* 

To  apply  this.  Our  "  warmly-clad  "  patients  come  to 
Malvern  without  appetite,  and  afraid  of  the  slightest  cold 
air.  We  subject  them  to  the  action  of  cold  air,  by  causing 
them  ia  due  time  to  throw  off  theu-  warm  clothing;  we 
further  subject  them  to  the  action  of  cold  water  applied  to 
the  sldn  in  the  shape  of  baths ;  and,  lo !  m  a  lew  days 
they  get  an  appetite !  How  this  comes  to  pass,  let  the 
above-fiuoted  paragraphs  say.  We  defy  the  whole  medical 
fraternity  to  disprove  the  truths  they  contain. 

Well,  then,  behold  the  patient  with  an  appetite;  in 
other  words,  with  the  capability  of  supplying  carbon  and 
hydrogen  abundantly  to  the  blood.  Behold  him  taking 
exercise,  and  thus  augmenting  the  niunber  of  his  respira- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  supplymg  oxygen  to  meet  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  which  his  appetite  affords.  Behold, 
in  consequence  of  the  mutual  action  of  these  elements,  an 
increased  rapidity  of  supply  and  waste,  of  vital  activity 
and  chemical  combustion,  and  therefoee  an  augmented 

AIIOCJNT  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  applies  only  to  the 
operation  of  external  cold,  and  affords  no  argument  against 
the  assertion,  that  the  drinlcing  of  cold  water  abstracts 
the  anunal  heat.  This  is  true,  as  far  as  the  mere  with- 
drawal of  heat  is  concerned ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  on 
the  increase  of  food  taken,  and  of  oxygen  consumed,  and 
therefore  of  animal  heat  generated,  stUl  holds.  Hear 
LiEBiG  again : — 

"  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  i>roduced,  increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary.  The 
mere  exjKjsure  to  the  open  air,  in  a  carriage,  or  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  by  increasing  radiation  or  vaporization, 
increa.«es  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more  than 
usual.  TJt/i  mme  is  true  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  which  is  given  off  at 
th^  teraperature  of  tft£  body,  98'5°.    It  increases  the  aj^pe- 


♦  Op.  cit.  p.  21. 
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iite,  and  persons  of  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary,  hy 
continued  exercise,  to  supply  to  the  system  tlie  oxygen 
required  to  restore  the  heat  abstracted  by  the  cold  water."* 

What  can  be  more  confirmatory  of  tlie  philosophical 
principles  on  which  the  water  cure  proceeds,  than  this 
proposition  of  so  justly  distinguished  a  witer?  And 
every  word  of  it  is  practically  proved  on  these  Malvern 
hills,  where,  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  after  the  various 
processes  of  the  treatment  and  drinking  water,  the  capa- 
l)ilities  of  taking  food,  and  of  resisting  cold,  are  gained  for 
those  who  heretofoi'e  possessed  neither. 

To  hear  the  absurdities  uttered  on  this  subject,  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  evolution  of  animal  heat 
was  a  process  carried  on  to  a  very  scanty  degi-ee  in  the 
human  body,  and  that  the  quantity  of  it  generated  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  an  adult  man,  would  be  utterly 
expended  on  the  water  of  the  shallow  and  hip-baths  taken 
in  that  period.  The  non-professional  reader  will,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  at  the  following  statement,  made  on 
accurate  experiments  imdertaken  by  natui'al  philosophers 
of  the  highest  character  : — 

"According  to  the  experiments  of  Despeetz,  1  oz.  of 
carbon  evolves,  during  its  combustion,  as  much  heat  as 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  105  oz.  of  water  at  32°  (the 
freezing  point)  to  167°,  that  is,  by  135  degrees ;  in  all, 
therefore,  105  times  135°  =  14207  degi'ees  of  heat.  Con- 
sequently, the  13'9  oz.  of  cai'bon,  which  are  daily  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  in  the  body  of  an  adult,  evolve 
13'9  +  14207°  =  107477'3  de,grees  of  heat.  This  amount  of 
heat  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  oz.  of  water 
by  that  number  of  degrees,  or  from  32°  to  197o09'3° ;  or 
to  cause  136 '8  lbs.  of  water  at  32°  to  boil;  or  to  heat 
370  lbs.  of  water  to  98'5"  (the  temperature  of  the  human 
body) ;  or  to  convert  into  vapom-  24  lbs.  of  water  at  9S'5° ! 
If  we  now  assume  that  the  quantity  of  water  vaporized 
through  the  skiu  and  huigs  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts 
to  48  oz.  (3  lbs.),  then  tliere  will  re'main,  after  deducting 
the  necessary  amount  of  heat,  146380'4  degrees  of  Jieat, 
which  are  dissipated  by  radiation,  by  heating  the  expired 
air,  and  in  the  excremeiititious  matters."t 

♦  Op.  cil.  p.  24. 

f  LlEBlG.  Op.  cil.  p.  .^4.  The  (pmiitity  of  carhon  (13-11  oz.)  stated 
i.";  calculated  from  the  analysis  of  all  (he  aliment  taken  in  twenty -four 
hours,  by  a  company  of  the  body-guard  of  the  G  rand  Puke  of  Ilesse 
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Why  here  is  heat  generated  by  one  individual  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  almost  sufficient  to  boil  the  water  in  which 
he  bathes,  and  that  which  he  drinks !  And  yet  persons 
calling  themselves  educated  medical  practitioners  and 
physiologists  talk  about  the  water  cure  "  exliaustin"  the 
cinimal  heat !  " 

Should,  however,  the  reader  desire  to  learn  the  most 
effectual  way  oi  destroying  the  po  wer  of  generating  animal 
heat,  let  him  pursue  the  plan  which  so  many  shiverino- 
patients  who  come  to  Malvern  have  followed.  Let  him 
drink  spirits  and  wine,  eat  condiments,  swallow  purgatives, 
and  especially  mercurials,  take  a  "course  of  iodine,"  and 
as  an  occasional  interlude,  lose  a  little  blood,  and  we  stake 
onr  reputation  that  he  will  shiver  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  find  hunself  many  degrees  lower  m  the  scale  of 
Fahrenheit  than  cold  water,  cool  au-,  early  risincf,  and 
exercise  can  possibly  place  him.  ° 


3.  "The  Water  Cure  destroys  the  Tone  of  the 
Stomach." 

Is  it  the  cold  of  the  water  imbibed  which  destroys  the 
tone  1.  How  then  comes  it  to  be  given,  by  universal  con- 
sent, in  fevers,  where  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  already 
low  enough  ?  Is  there  a  pliysician  in  these  days  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  vxirm  water  destroys  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  les.s  than  cold  1  AVhere  is  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
in  gout  ?  Yet,  from  Heyden  *  downwards,  cold  water  is 
the  recognized  beverage  of  gouty  persons.  Dr.  Pereira. 
tells  us  that  the  drinking  cold  water  "  facilitates  recovery 
from  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  faintmg,  and  alleviates  gastric 
r«iin  and  spasm ; "  and  further,  that  "  large  draughts  of 
cold  water  have  sometimes  caused  the  expulsion  of  intes- 
tinal worms"  t— effects  which,  we  submit,  it  could  not 
have  produced,  had  tlic  cold  water  had  the  result  ol 

Darmstadt,  consisting  of  eight  hundrcfl  and  fifty  five  mon.  It  was 
composed  of  bcfct  pork,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  sanrkrout,  frrcen 
vegetables,  bread  in  soup,  salt,  onions,  Iceks,  fat,  and  vinegar  :  in  all 
containing,  after  analysis,  for  each  man,  13-'J  oz.  of  carbon  daily 

•  Arthntifiigimi  Magnurn  ;  a  Physical  Discourse  on  the  Wonderful 
Virtues  of  Cold  Water.    J>oiidon,  1724. 

t,Elementa  of  Materia  iMedica,  and  Therapeutics,  vol.  i.  paire  32 
Pubhshed  in  1842.  ^ 
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"destroying  the  tone  of  the  stomach."  He  also  states, 
that  "  ice-cold  water,  or  even  ice,  when  swallowed,  causes 
contraction  (certainly  indicative  of  increased  tone)  of  the 
gastric  blood-vessels,  and  thereby  checks  or  stops  san- 
guineous exhalation  (certainly  indicative  of  decreased  tone) 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ; "  that  on 
takmg  ice,  or  ice-cold  water,  "  temporaiy  contraction  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  produced ;  that  a  feeling  of  warmth 
follows  that  of  cold  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  quickly 
extends  over  the  whole  body  (so  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
animal  heat !),  accelerating  somewhat  the  circidation,  and 
promoting  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin."*  Finally,  the  same  elaborate 
writer  says  of  cold  water,  that  "  it  is  a  vital  stimulus,  and 
is  more  essential  to  oui-  existence  than  aliment."  t  In  all 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  for  any  signs  of  dastruction  of  the 
stomach's  tone. 

Is  it  by  dUution  of  the  gastric  juice  that  cold  water 
impaii-s  the  tone  of  the  stomach  The  last-cited  author 
seems  to  think  the  affii-mative,  when  he  says— "Water 
serves  at  least  two  unportant  purposes  in  animal  economy  ; 
it  repairs  the  loss  of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  blood,  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  secreting  and  exhaling  organs ;  and  it 
is  a  solvent  of  various  alimentary  substances,  and  therefore 
assists  the  stomach  in  the  act  of  digestion,  though,  if  taken 
in  very  larcje  quantities,  it  may  have  an  opposite  etlect,  htf 
diluting  the  qastric  juice:'  X  Unfortunately  for  the  truth 
of  this  proviso,  with  reference  to  the  water  cm-e,  no 
medical  man,  practising  it  as  he  ought  to  do,  woidd  pre- 
scribe cold  water  to  be  drunk  "  m  very  large  quantities 
at  a  meal,  nor  for  two  hours  at  least  afterwards ;  on  the 
contrary  not  more  than  a  small  tumbler  should  be  taken 
whilst  eating.  And,  as  regards  copious  cbinking  of  it 
when  the  stomach  is  empty— in  the  early  mormng  for 
instance,  when  it  is  especially  recommendable— we  have 
the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  gastric  jince  at  alt 
is  secreted  in  the  stomach,  until  the  natural  stimulus  of 
nutritious  aliment  -is  api^hed  to  its  cavity,  ^  and  that 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  34.  t  II).  ri'-  68,  69. 

'  t  lb.  pp.  68,  69. 

3  Case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  in  Dr.  Be.'umiont's  "  &-pcrmcnU  and 
Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  the  Fhystology  oj  D,gcstw».  p.  90. 
Edinburgh,  1838. 
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therefore  no  dilution  of  it  can  take  place,  and  no  diminution 
of  tone  could  thence  be  caused. 

Lastly,  it  is  by  its  bidk  that  cold  water  impairs  the 
stomach  ?   If  the  six  or  eight  tumblers  of  water  imbibed 
by  a  person  before  breakfast,  all  remained  in  the  stomach 
unabsorbed,  its  bulk  would  probably  irritate  the  stomach 
to  the  point  of  vomiting,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
stomach  subsequent  on  such  effort,  frequently  repeated, 
might  induce  atony  of  its  coats,  as  repeated  vomiting  from 
any  cause  tends  to  do.    But  this  cannot  take  place  in  the 
coiu-se  of  the  water  cure ;  first,  because  its  practice  does 
not  countenance  the  taking  of  more  than  one  tumbler  at 
a  time,  and  insists  on  exercise  in  the  intervals  between 
each ;  and,  _  secondly,  because  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  stomach  is  a  surprisingly 
rapid  process,  "  all  drinks,"  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont, 
"being  immediately  absorbed,  none  remaining  on  the 
stomach  ten  minutes  after  being  swallowed."*    We  heard 
a  medical  practitioner,  who  had  seen  a  case  similar  to  that 
of  St.  Martin  (a  perforation  from  the  surface  of  the  belly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach),  say,  a  short  time  ago, 
"  that  the  sucking  up  of  water  by  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
resembled  the  manner  in  which  rain  is  taken  up  by  the 
burning  sands  of  a  desert."    And  all  physiological  inves- 
tigation proves,  that  the  empty  stomach  has  amazing 
\ivacity  of  function  in  this  particular.    For  the  rest,  we 
are  contented  to  refer  again  to  the  words  of  Liebig  (at 
page  4.33),  that  "large  quantities  of  cold  water  increase 
the  appetite;"  and  to  the  daily  exhibition  of  this  fact  in 
our  patients.    And  we  therefore  contend,  that  that  which 
aurjments  the  a/ppetite  of  the  stomach  cannot  he  destructive 
of  its  tone.    It  were  well  for  mankind,  had  they  no  more 
effectual  way  of  destroying  the  tone  of  the  stomach  than 
by  drinking  water. 


4.  "The  Water-Cure  produces  Dropsy;"  and, 

5.  "The  Water-Cure  in.jures  the  Kidneys,  by 
inducing  exces.sive  action  of  them. 

We  place  these  opinions  in  juxtaposition,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  anilities  which  mere 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  9'J. 
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prejudice  is  capable  of  uttering.  Here  are  two  states- 
one  supposing  a  want  cf  action  in  the  kidneys,  the  other 
an  excess  of  action  in  them.  How,  in  the  name  of  logic, 
can  both  acknowledge  an  identical  cause  1  Yet  both  are 
gravely  asserted  to  arise  from  drinking  water!  Let  us 
endeavom-  to  place  those  who  hold  by  the  retention  of  the 
water  in  the  body,  and  those  who  assert  its  too  rapid  exit 
therefrom,  at  ease  on  both  points. 

Two  lands  of  dropsy  are  described  by  all  medical  writers 
on  the  subject ;  that  which  arises  from  inflammatory,  or 
some  analogous  action  in  the  seat  of  the  dropsical  collec- 
tion (the  chest,  belly,  or  the  cells  underneath  the  skin); 
and  that  which  ensues  upon  obstruction  of  the  ch-culation 
by  reason  of  disease  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  or  some  of  the  large  veius  of  the  body.  Of  late 
years,  it  has  been  shown  by  Bright,*  CHRiSTisON,t 
Gregory,J  Osborne,§  Martin  Solon,||  Rayer,!  to 
be  connected  in  some  instances  with  a  particular  disease 
of  the  Iddneys,  of  which  we  shall  by  and  by  say  more. 
With  whatever  condition,  however,  of  the  dropsical  part 
the  disease  may  be  allied,  one  fact  is  invariable  ui  the 
history  of  dropsy— viz.,  the  duninished  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  therefore  the  diminished  quantity  of  fluid 
evacuated  by  them ;  a  diminution  of  which  patients  in  the 
water  cure,  we  venture  to  say,  never  yet  complained. 
Referring  to  the  dropsy  connected  -with  local  inflammation, 
we  find  the  greater  number  of  authors  attributing  it  to 
suppression  of  the  perspiration,  or  of  any  of  the  natural 
secretions  and  discharges,  and  to  the  driving  in  any  erup- 
tion. Referring  also  to  the  cbopsy  dependent  on  disease 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c.,  we  find  all  medical  WTiters 
explaining  this  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cii-culation  in  con- 
sequence of  obstructions  in  those  organs,  and  tlie  sub- 
sequent congestion  of  blood  mid  eflusion  of  its  waters- 
parts  in  some  of  the  cavities.  But  in  all  tlie  treatises  oil 
this  disease,  from  Hippocrates**  downwards,  the  medical 

*  lleports  of  Medical  Cases.    Lontlon,  1827. 
f  On  Dropsy  from  Disease  of  (lie  Kidney.    Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  xx.xii.  p.  102.  1829. 

t  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Stirfj.  Journal,  vol.  x.x.-ivi.  page  315.  1831. 
g  On  Dropsies,  &c.,  &c.    London,  183.1. 
I]  De  rAUnnninnrie.    Paris,  1838. 
H  Traits  des  I\raladies  des  Keins,  etc.    Paris,  1839-40. 
**  Aphorism.  3  to  7  ;  et  Opera,  2>u^sim. 
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or  the  non-professional  reader  will  seek  in  vain  for  the 
use,  or  even  the  abuse  of  water  as  a  cause.  It  is  true  that 
mauj'  of  the  older  writers  tortured  their  dropsical  patients 
(who  are  always  thirsty)  by  forbidding  liquids  ;  but  every 
practitioner  is  now  well  aware  of  the  absurdity,  and  even 
injury  of  the  restriction,  which,  however,  still  obtains  as 
correct  with  very  many  of  the  laity.  Upon  this  erroneous 
and  iajimous  notion,  the  opinion  that  "  water-driuking 
causes  dropsy,"  is  calculated  to  play,  as  they  who  emit  it 
weU  know.  But  woidd  any  educated  practitioner  venture, 
ia  a  case  of  dropsy,  to  act  upon  such  a  notion,  and  debar 
his  patient  from  as  much  water  as  he  chose  to  drink  1  We 
opiae  that  he  woidd  be  pointed  at  as  an  ignoramus,  and 
scouted  by  his  brethi'en  for  his  utter  want  of  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge.  If,  then,  the  free  taking  of  water  be 
not  conducive  to  the  increase  of  dropsical  disease,  when 
the  kidneys  and  skin  are  carrying  off  liquids  imperfectly, 
how  shoiUd  it  produce  dropsy  lohen  both  the  kidneys  and 
skin  are  acting  freely ;  nay,  carrying  ofi"  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  fluids  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  enjoined 
in  the  water  cure  %  The  proposition  cai'ries  absurdity  on 
the  face  of  it. 

But  we  further  maintain  that,  in  those  cases  wherein 
the  dropsy  is  attributable  to  ol^struction  of  circulation  in 
the  Uver,  spleen,  or  sweetbread,  the  copious  drinking  of 
water,  aided  by  the  other  applications  of  the  water  cure, 
is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cim-e  of  dropsy.  If  there  be  a 
diseased  state  which  our  plan  of  treatment  is  more  espe- 
cially calculated  to  remove,  it  is  to  be  found  in  that 
obstruction  of  the  liver,  and  other  solid  organs  of  diges- 
tion, which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  gives  rise  to 
dropsy.  Of  the  removal  of  this  obstruction  we  have 
already  given  the  rationale.  And  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  dropsy  is  attacked  m  its  source,  and 
the  torpid  liver,  &c.,  put  into  action,  we  have  good  reason 
to  prefer  the  water-treatment  before  that  which  only  aims 
at  .stimulating  the  kidneys  by  all  kinds  of  irritating 
diuretics,  leaving  the  whole  seat  of  the  mischief  in  the  liver 
to  take  its  chance,  or,  possiljly,  to  be  deteriorated  by  those 
very  diuretif;8  (calomel,  colchicum,  squills,  and  so  forth), 
applied  to  the  .stomach. 

riiis  Icad.s  us  to  the  consideration  of  that  species  of 
dropsy  which  is  connected  with  tiic  organic  disorder  of  the 
kidneys,  denominated  "granular  disease,"  and  described 
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by  Bright,  Christison,  and  others.  When  it  is  alleged 
that  the  water  cure  causes  disease  of  the  kidneys,  we  are 
not  aware  that  particular  allusion  has  been  made  to  this 
"gi-auular"  condition  ;— very  probably  they  who  pro- 
nounce the  opinion  never  heard  of  such  a  condition.  But 
as  medical  writers  have  never  yet  spoken  of  any  other 
state  of  the  kidneys  as  productive  of  ilropsy,  we  conclude 
that  the  disease  in  question  is  the  one  intended  to  be  seen 
through  the  haze  of  prejudicial  ignorance  which  surrounds 
this  opinion.  If  the  authors  who  have  published  on  this 
subject  are  to  be  relied  on  (and  they  comprise  the  most 
respectable  names  in  medicine),  the  causes  of  the  com- 
plaint in  question  are,  1,  suppressed  action  of  the  sldn; 
2,  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  3,  the  emplojTOcnt  of 
stimidant  diuretics  ;  and,  4,  courses  of  merciuy.  But  none 
of  them  allude  in  any  way  to  copious  dilution  with  water 
as  a  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  suppressed  action  of  the  skin,  it  can 
scarcely  obtain  in  the  water  cure,  where  the  increased 
action  of  that  important  surfiice  forms  a  prominent  feature, 
and  wherein  sweating  is  a  principal  agent.  On  this  last, 
indeed,  Dr.  Osborne  places  his  greatest  reliance  in  the 
cure  of  dropsy  ;  *  asserting  that,  "  sweating  being  accom- 
plished, the  disease,  if  free  from  complications,  never  fails 
to  be  removed." t 

Neither  do  spirituous  liquors  figure  in  the  water  cm-e, 
Avhich  may,  therefore,  quoad  hoc,  be  declared  guUtless  ol' 
causing  renal  dropsy.  Wliy  do  not  our  medical  brethren, 
who  utter  warnings  about  water  and  dropsy,  raise  their 
voices  on  the  subject  of  sjnrits  and  dropsy  1  for  all  the 
writers  above  cited  speak  of  spunt-drinldng  as  the  most 
fertile  cause  of  this  Idnd  of  dropsical  disorder,  which, 
accordmg  to  Dr.  Bright,  destroys  not  less  than  five 
himdi-ed  persons  aimually  alone. 

Then  as  regards  the  employment  oi  stimulant  diinrticji, 
they  enter  not  into  the  simple  pharmacopeia  of  the  Water 
Cure.  Dr.  Osborne  states,  that  the.se  medicines,  as  squills, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  even  the  diuretic  salts,  are  not  guilt- 
less ui  contributing  to  the  production  of  tliis  disease  of  the 
kidney ;  and  that  by  over-stinudating  the  kidneys,  they 
become  tlie  means  of  stopping  the  urinary  secretion,  and 
inducing  the  renal  disease  and  its  consequences.l  And  Dr. 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  ii.         t  lb.  p.  01. 
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Gregory,  in  liis  report  of  cases,*  says,  "tliat  the  most 
remarkable  diminutions  in  the  urinary  secretions  took 
place  after  the  administration  of  squills  and  cream  of 
tartar  evidently  pointing  to  their  effect  in  exasperating 
the  malady.  Further,  in  quoting  these  authors,  it  is  neces- 
sary' to  remark  that  they  speak  of  the  ^^stimidant  diuretics," 
and  particidarize  some  of  them  as  above.  The  laical 
reader  vriU  imderstand  the  force  of  this  when  he  learns 
that  diuretics  are  classed  by  physicians  mto  the  "aqueous" 
and  the  "  stimidant,"  the  latter  including  the  saline, 
the  acrid,  the  oleaginous,  &c.t  It  is  not  probable  that 
accm-ate  writers  shoidd  have  passed  over  the  "aqueous" 
diuretics  had  they  been  detectable  as  a  source  of  dropsy 
from  the  cause  in  question ;  the  rather  as,  besides  simple 
water,  these  include  the  infusion  of  simple  herbs  and 
grains,  copiously  imbibed.  So  that,  taking  authority  of  a 
high  character,  that  tenible  agent,  water,  does  not  produce 
dropsy  so  frequently  as  those  pleasant  medicines,  squill, 
colchicum,  &c. 

Lastly,  a  reviewer  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical JournalX  (supposed  to  be  Professor  Christison), 
accuses  Tnercury  of  causing  diseased  kidney  leading  to 
dropsy,  and  alludes  to  Dr.  Blackwall's  observations  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says — "  Two  decided  examples,  if  not 
more,  we  have  seen,  in  which  no  doubt  coidd  be  entertained 
as  to  the  influence  of  this  mineral  in  producing  the  morbid 
degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Mercury  seems  in  this  case 
to  act  very  much  like  other  excessive  stimulants,  and  by 
over-exciting  the  glandular  part  of  the  kidneys,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  morbid  change."  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
also  classes  mercury  as  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  dropsy  of 
the  belly,  speaking  of  it  in  that  agency  as  "  by  no  means 
an  extraordinary  case."§ 

Still,  we  have  nothing  of  water  in  all  this  ;  and  mercuiy 
is  assuredly  no  jjart  of  the  water  cure.  The  fact  is,  and 
educated  medical  men  know  it,  that  when  a  large  quantity 
of  water  is  introduced  into  the  circulation,  it  passes  off  by 
the  skin  in  tlie  shape  of  sweat,  if  external  heat  be  applied ; 
or  by  the  kiflneys,  if  the  surface  Ijc  kept  cool,  this  being  a 
process  of  fiitering  only,  and  unaccompanied  by  tlie  stunu- 

•  E'linVdirj^h  Med.  anJ  Surg.  Journal,  uhi  supra. 

f  I'ereira'n  KlerneiitH  of  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  \i.  200. 

I  No.  cxxviii.  y.  ]<jO.  §  Lancet,  Ajiril  '2'i,  1824. 
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lation  _  wliicli  marks  the  operation  of  saline  and  acrid 
diuretics,  whose  aim  is  to  force  the  kidneys  at  the  exj^ense 
of  other  organs.  It  requires  no  depth  of  reflection  to 
conchide  which  is  the  more  likely  to  bring  on  renal  dropsy. 
We  may  add,  by  way  of  rider,  that  Dr.  Copland  enume- 
rates "the  drastic  operation  of  purgatives"  among  the 
causes  of  dropsy;*  but  does  not  place  copious  dilution  in 
the  list. 


6.  "The  Water  Cure  causes  Rheumatism." 

If  so,  the  dogma  on  which  Homoeopathy  is  based,  and 
which  asserts  that  the  same  remedy  which  cures  will  cause 
a  disease,  is  correct.  For  in  no  complaint  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  water  cure  are  its  curative  effects  more 
decided,  and  even  surprising,  than  in  rheumatism,  whether 
acute  or  clu'onic.  But  the  comfortable  prejudices  in  favour 
of  abundance  of  flannel,  a  ^vilderuess  of  fir,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  ovens,  stamps  the  promulgation  of  this  dread 
of  rheumatism  with  the  only  ingenuity  that  it  can  ftiirly 
claim  ;  for  daily  and  hourly  experience  leave  it  -nithout  a 
vestige  of  foimdation.  To  obtain  rheumatism  by  the  joint 
operation  of  cold  and  moisture,  two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary ;  flrst,  that  the  indi^adnal  should  be  predisposed  by  a 
certain  u'ritative  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially 
the  liver,  and  of  the  nervous  system ;  secondly,  that  eva- 
poration of  the  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  body  should 
be  unimpeded,  and  the  individual  in  a  state  of  rest.  Place 
a  man  with  sound  digestive  organs  between  damp  sheets, 
covered  by  thy  blankets  and  coimterpane,  and  let  the 
whole  be  arranged  so  as  to  forbid  tlie  passage  of  air  under- 
neath the  bedclothes,  and  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
him  to  become  rheumatic.  In  such  cases,  the  warmth  of 
the  body  quickly  transforms  the  damp  of  the  sheets  into 
vapour,  which,  being  confined  about  the  skin,  engenders  an 
atmosphere  warm  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  comfort- 
loving  matron  in  the  community.  More  than  this ;  the 
consequence  is  not  rheumatism,  even  when  there  is  tlie 
predisposition  in  the  digestive  organs ;  witness  stage- 
coachmen  and  postboys,  who  invariably  suffer  their  imder- 
coat  to  be  well  soaked  with  rain  before  they  put  on  the 

•  Dictionary,  j).  C27.    Art.  Dropsy  of  tJie  Ahihmcn. 
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upper  dry  one  kept  in  reserve ;  and  who,  although  given 
to  those  ways  which  irritate  the  digestives,  neither  get  cold 
nor  rheumatism  by  this  proceeding.  The  like  applies  to  the 
well-known  habit  of  the  Highland  shepherds,  of  wringmg 
their  under-garment  out  of  cold  water,  and  covering  all 
with  a  dry  coat,  as  the  best  means  of  keejying  themselves 
mmn,  when  they  sleep  on  the  mountain  side ;  yet  they 
are  not  celebrated  for  their  abstinence  from  whisky,  nor 
for  attacks  of  rheumatism.  All  that  is  required  is,  that 
evaporation  of  the  damp  clothing  by  the  passage  of  air 
should  be  avoided ;  experience  teaches  this,  and  the  reason 
of  it  should  be  evident  to  every  medical  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  a  man's  stomach  and  bowels  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  irritation  by  pm-gatives  ;  let  him, 
more  particularly,  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  minute  or 
large  doses  of  mercury  or  iodine,  it  will  be  foimd  how 
readily  he  takes  rheumatism  even  by  exposure  to  cold  air, 
not  to  mention  the  dampness  that  is  its  usual  concomitant 
in  this  island.  Yet  pack  the  same  man  in  damp  sheets, 
and  keep  all  but  his  face  hermetically  excluded  from  the 
air,  and  though  he  were  brimful  of  the  results  of  mercury 
he  runs  no  inore  risk  (not  as  much  in  the  ultimate)  of 
becoming  rheumatic  by  it  than  if  he  were  in  a  bed  heated 
by  half  a  dozen  warming-pans.  It  is  mere  idleness  to  deny 
this  without  experience  ;  we  have  seen  the  fact  scores  of 
times  ;  we  have  never  seen  rheumatism  ensue  on  such 
treatment  ;  and  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  per- 
sons with  this  rheumatic  crotchet  in  their  heads  have  ever 
tried  or  seen  tried  the  wet  sheet,  or  any  other  portion  of 
the  water  cure.  Would  they  desire  to  have  other  medical 
authority  than  ours  for  the  harmlessness  of  cold  water  and 
damp  clothes  ]  I)r.  Hebeeden,  the  first  physician  of  his 
day,  .says  : — 

•'  In  "England,  few  make  any  doubt  of  the  great  danger 
attending  wet  rooms  and  damp  clothes  or  beds.  Is  this 
opinion  founded  upon  experience  ivldch  has  been  suffered 
to  rjrovj  up  and  yet  strength  merely  for  want  of  being 
examined  ?  If  we  inciuire  into  the  arguments  in  favoiu:  of 
thi.s  notion,  we  .shall  hardly  find  any  other  than  the  random 
conjectures  of  the  sick  about  the  cause  of  tlieir  illness,  or 
than  their  artfully  substituting  this  origin  of  it  instead  of 
some  other,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  own.  I  hardly 
know  a  di.stemper,  of  which  at  diHercut  times  I  have  not 
been  told  that  it  was  occasioned  by  lying  in  a  damp  bed  or 
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by  sitting  in  a  wet  room;  and  yet  I  do  not  hnov)  any  one 
which  2mll  certainly  be  produced  hy  these  causes;  and 
people  frequently  expose  themselves  to  such  causes  without 
suttermg  any  ill  effects.  ...  It  is  a  common  practice 
m  certain  disorders  to  go  to  bed  at  ni^ht  with  the  len-s  or 
arms  wapped  in  linen  cloth  soaked  in  Malvern  watei^;  so 
that  the  sheets  mil  be  in  many  places  as  wet  as  they  can 
be;  and  I  ha,ve  hioivn  these 'patients  and  their  bed-fellows 
receive  no  harm  from  a  continuance  of  this  practice  for 
many  months.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Malvern  water 
IS  more  innocent  than  other  water  might  be,  on  account  of 
any  higredients  with  which  it  is  impregnated ;  for  tJie 
Malvern  2vater  is  jmrer  than  that  of  any  other  sjmngs  in 
England,,  which  I  ever  examined  or  heard  of 

"Is  it  the  coldness  of  wet  linen  which  'is  feared?  but 
shirts  and  sheets,  colder  than  any  unfrozen  water  can  be, 
are  safely  worn  and  lain  in  by  many  persons,  who,  during 
a  hard  frost,  neither  warm  their  beds  nor  their  shirts. 
Or  does  the  danger  lie  in  the  dampness  ?  But  then  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  a  warm  or  cold  bath  and  long  fomen- 
tations can  be  used  without  the  destniction  of  those  that 
use  them  1  Or  is  it  from  both  together  1  Yet  we  have 
long  heard  of  the  thickness  and  continuance  of  the  cold 
fogs  in  the  north-west  of  England ;  but  have  never  yet 
been  told  of  any  certain  ill  effect  which  they  have  upon 
those  who  live  in  them."* 


7.  "The  Cpjsis  induced  by  the  Watee  Cuee  is 
dangerous." 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Iteview  for  December,  1842, 
clubs  this  "  word  of  fear"  with  the  last  named,  prophesying 
that  "the  water  cure  T\iU  flourish  until  some  person  of 
note  is  crippled  by  a  rheumatic  fever  or  dead  from  a 
carbuncle."  The  employment  of  this  term  "  carbuncle  "  as 
indicative  of  the  crisis,  lays  bare  either  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  water"  cure,  since  he 
gives  it  as  the  only  critical  result,  or  the  dishonesty  of  his 
piu'pose  in  thus  attempting  to  fix  a  formidable  name  on 
the  agglomeration  of  two  or  three  simijle  boils.  Let  us 
inquii-e  what  "  cai'buncle "  really  is,  and  what  the  water 
boil  really  is. 

*  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  ii. 
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"Carbuncle,"  says  Dr.  Copland,*  " has  very  generally 
been  confounded  vnth  malignant  pustule."  This  is  so  true, 
that,  putting  aside  non-professional  persons,  who  evidently 
attach  the  idea  of  mortification,  &c.,  to  the  term  (on 
•n-hich  accoimt  we  presume  the  reviewer  employs  it),  we 
venture  to  say  that  seven  out  of  ten  medical  men,  if  asked 
to  define  carbuncle,  woidd  call  it  "  a  malignant  tumour." 
The  author  just  cited  oifers  a  distinction  between  carbuncle 
and  common  boil  by  representing  the  latter  as  "having 
only  a  single  opemng,  being  smaller  and  more  conical,  and 
by  several  appearing  in  succession."  Now,  although  the 
critical  boil  of  the  water  cure  sometimes  (by  no  means 
always,  nor  even  in  the  majority  of  instances)  has  more 
openings  than  one,  and  is  not  so  conical  nor  narrow-based 
as  a  single  ordinary  boil,  yet  it  agi-ees  with  the  account  of 
this  last  in  appearing  in  more  than  one  place.  To  recon- 
cile the  discrepancy,  and  to  fix  the  true  character  of  the 
water  boil,  we  beg  to  refer,  first,  to  the  opinions  of 
DuPXTYTEENt  and  RayeRjX  who  describe  carbuncle  as  "  a 
tumour  foiTued  by  the  conglomeration  and  confiuence  of 
several  boils  :"  secondly,  to  the  facts  announced  by  Dr. 
Ceaigie§ — viz.,  carbuncle  "is  accompanied  by  sickness, 
languor,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness  ;  that  the  patient 
generally  suffers  much  headache  and  thirst,  and  his  tongue 
is  loaded  -with  a  thick,  brown,  dry  fur  ;  that  he  generally 
loathes  food,  and  in  some  cases  vomits  more  than  once ; 
that  he  raves,  faints,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  carbuncle,  which  are  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Copland,!!  as  consisting  in  "high,  rich,  or  gi-oss  living 
\vith  insufficient  exercise,  a  full,  gross  habit  of  body,  and 
neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  " — causes  which,  he  says, 
"not  only  predispose,  but  even  more  directly  produce  it." 

It  so  happens  that  the  water-cure  boil  is  never  accom- 
panied by  the  constitutional  symptoms  above  recited  by 
Cp.aigie  ;  the  j)atient  loses  neither  sleep  nor  appetite  ; 
there  is  no  di.sorder  of  the  tongue,  nor,  by  any  chance, 
any  voiniting,  and  delirium  and  fainting  are  circum.stances 
although  unknown  in  its  history.    If  any  of  the  patients 

*  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  p.  105G.    Art.  Furunciilar 

f  L'ictnrea  in  the  Lancelte  Fran/;aise  for  March,  1833. 
J  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
translated  by  K.  Willis,  ji.  .549. 
^  EiementB  and  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  i.  \>.  G40.      ||  Loc.  clt. 
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treated  by  us  at  Malvern,  who  have  had  the  crisis  of  boils, 
will  assert  that  any  one,  or  all  of  these  symptoms  of  car- 
buncle, usually  so  called,  accompanied  such  crisis  in  theii- 
persons,  we  are  ready  to  give  up  the  point,  and  allow  that 
the  water-cure  boil  is  of  the  geniune  carbimcle  species, 
and  of  a  dangerous  character.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
like  cause  generally  produces  the  like  efl'ect,  and  as  the 
boil  induced  by  our  treatment  does  not  produce  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  "carbimcle"  of  authors,  we  are  justified 
in  denouncing  the  dishonest  motive  displayed  in  attaching 
that  much-feared  name  to  it. 

Further,  it  so  happens  that  the  water-cure  boil,  so  far 
from  being  connected  with  "high,  rich,  and  gross  living, 
with  insufficient  exercise,  ivith  gi'oss  habit  of  body,  or  with 
neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,"  as  is  the  case  with  the 
"  carbimcle"  of  authors,  appears,  after  strict  but  nutritious 
dieting,  abundant  exercise,  diminution  of  morbid  fidness 
of  habit,  and  most  assuredly,  after  no  neglect  of  personal 
cleanliness,  if  water  applied  in  all  manners  can  clean  the 
human  skin,  or  purify  the  human  frame.  The  identity  of 
true  carbimcle  with  the  water  boil  thus  fads  in  the  com- 
parison of  causes,  as  well  as  of  symptomatic  effects ;  neither 
being  traceable  to  the  like  causes,  nor  marked  by  the  like 
results.  Where,  then,  is  the  holiest  motive  in  maintaining 
theii'  identity  1 

The  only  point  in  which  they  agree  is  the  formation  of 
more  than  one  opening,  in  which  case  they  also  agree  in 
the  more  extended  base  and  less  conical  shape  than  in  an 
ordinary  boil.  But  as  we  said,  this  is  an  occasional  occur- 
rence only  ;  in  very  many  instances,  none  but  single  boils 
are  produced,  to  which  it  woidd  be  as  fair  to  attach 
the  name  and  attributes  of  "carbuncle,"  as  to  the  larger 
species  alluded  to.  What  then  is  the  genuine  water  bod, 
about  which  such  a  hubbub  is  made  1  It  is  a  conglouiera 
tion  of  several  sunple  boils,  and  in  so  far,  according  to 
Dupuyteen's  and  Kayee's  definition,  a  carbimcle  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  these  are  generated  in,  and  are  indeed  the 
signals  of,  a  body  cleansed  of  its  grossuess  and  impurities 
after  weeks  or  months  of  wholesome  diet,  exercise,  and 
watery  applications,  and  not  of  a  body  in  all  the  flush  of 
dietetic  iniquities,  these  congregated  boils  have  neither 
the  carbunculur  discharge,  nor  are  accompanied  by  the 
severe  and  dangerous  constitutional  symptoms  attendant 
on  the  geniune  cai-buncular  inflammation.   Inasmuch,  too, 
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as  the  danger  of  an  external  diseased  point  is  in  exact 
proportion  -^-ith  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  other 
vital  organs  within,  and  these  are  invariably  put  into  order 
before  the  appearance  of  a  crisis  of  boils,  the  reason  -where- 
fore these  latter  induce  no  constitutional  derangement, 
and  are  therefore  attended  with  no  danger,  whilst  the 
"carbimcle"  of  authors  is,  will  be  clear  to  the  reader. 
The  water  boil  of  the  most  extensive  kind  is  only  a 
"carbimcle"  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  boils  which 
form  it ;  in  all  other  particulars  it  is  no  more  a  carbuncle 
than  an  ephemeral  pimple  on  the  nose  is.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  persons,  great  or  small,  should  be  "  dead 
from  it,"  as  the  sapient  Quarterly  reviewer  somewhat 
gleefully  anticipates. 

Let  it  be  imderstood,  however,  that  we  by  no  means 
class  oivrselves  with  those  practisers  of  the  water  cure  who 
appear  to  consider  a  crisis  of  boils  essential,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  much  given  to  stmiulate  the  system  without 
precise  measurement  of  its  capabilities.  Let  it  be  further 
understood,  that  were  we  bent  upon  such  coarse  practice, 
there  is  scarcely  more  than  one  case  in  twenty  in  which  it 
is  2}ossihle  to  induce  the  crisis  in  question.  Of  upwards  of 
five  himdred  patients  who  have  been  under  treatment  at 
Malvern,  not  more  than  twenty-two  have  had  an  eruption 
of  boils— large,  .small,  or  conglomerated.  But  we  can 
truthfully  aver,  that  not  one  of  these  was  deprived  of  an 
hour's  sleep,  nor  deban-ed  the  usual  exercise  and  diet  for 
a  single  day;  and,  as  we  said  before,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be,  if  sufficient  measurement  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  individual  be  made  throughout 
the  progress  of  the  ca.se,  and  common  sense  with  simple 
means  takes  the  place  of  mystifying  practice  with  complex 
means,  when  boils  make  their  appearance. 

But  how  docs  it  happen  tliat  the  public  have  only  boils 
and  "carbuncles"  held  up  m  terrorem— that  species  of 
CTi.sis  which  is  the  mo.st  rarely  obtained  1  We  think  this 
riuestion  has  been  answered  in  the  preceding  pages.  Yet 
it  were  well  that  the  reader  should  further  learn  that 
other  crises  exist  to  which  neither  the  formidable  prestige 
nor  name  of  "  carbuncle"  can,  even  by  perversion,  be 
appf;nded. 

TTicrc  i.s  the  dmple  efflorescence  of  the  skin,  which  is  apt 
to  occur  in  females. 

There  is  also  a  scattered  and  itching  eruption  of  pimi)les 
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scarcely  above  the  level  of  tlie  sldn,  which  is  not  an 
infrequent  termination  of  nervous  cases. 

There  is  the  crisis  of  an  attack  of  fever  of  a  few  days' 
dm-ation,  a  very  desir-able  ending  of  inveterate  hypochon- 
driasis. 

There  is  the  critical  stoeatinr/,  and  the  exudation  of 
glutinous  acid,  and  sometimes  fetid  matter;  and  there  is 
a  crisis  of  diarrhaa. 

Any  of  these  is  much  more  frequently  met  vnth,  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  disease,  than  the  boils,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  constitution 
of  the  individual  as  on  the  appliances  of  the  water  cure ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  constitutions  it  is  impossible, 
do  what  one  will,  to  produce  this  last-named  species  of 
crisis. 

The  principles  and  the  facts  of  the  crisis  may  be  thus 
summed  up : — 

Whenever  an  organ  or  series  of  organs,  in  the  state  of 
morbid  excitement,  which  is  present  in  acute  and  chronic 
disease,  is  placed,  by  art,  in  a  condition  to  cast  off  that 
excitement,  the  act  is  announced  by  a  change  in  some  other 
organ,  or  series  of  organs. 

This  change  is  a  crisis. 

The  natiu'c  and  amoimt  of  this  change,  as  well  as  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  takes  place,  depend  on  the  constitution 
of  the  individual,  the  nature  and  amoimt  of  the  means 
employed,  and  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

But  as  this  change  never  takes  place  until  the  organ  fii'st 
diseased  has  cast  off  its  morbid  excitement,  the  change 
alluded  to,  i.e.,  the  crisis,  does  not  itself  relieve  the  former, 
but  is  a  signal  that  it  has  relieved  itself ;  in  the  same 
manner  that  tears  do  not  bring  relief  to  the  mind,  but  are 
a  sign  that  relief  has  been  brought.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  crisis  of  some  sort  is  desirable  j  it  is  an  evidence  of 
good  having  been  effected. 

Still  as,  after  aU,  the  crisis  is  itself  a  morbid  state,  it  is 
desirable  to  produce  it  on  some  organ  not  immediately  and 
strongly  connected  with  the  central- vital  parts — the  .stomach 
and  bowels,  brain,  &c. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  crisis  appearmg,  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  imprudent  to  urge  the  means  ■with  the  view  of 
increasing  its  amoimt.  It  is  a  sign  of  relief,  and  should 
be  accepted  as  such  simply. 

Now,  the  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  place  the  pri- 
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marQy  diseased  parts  in  a  state  to  cast  off  their  excitement ; 
they  further  tend  to  make  the  skin  (an  organ  not  imme- 
diately involnug  the  great  central  organs)  the  recipient  of 
that  morbid  excitement ;  and  it  remains  for  the  practitioner 
to  regidate  the  amoimt  of  this  new  excitement  or  irrita- 
tion, not  suflering  boils,  eruption,  sweat,  &c.,  to  tax  the 
powers  of  the  patient  beyond  the  requu-ements  of  the 

case.  ■,    .     T       ,    .•  J? 

When  the  malady  consists  simply  m  the  retention  ot 
some  evacuation,  and  is  not  of  such  standiug  as  to  have 
vitiated  the  circulating  blood,  the  restoration  of  the  evacua- 
tion is  in  itself  a  critical  act,  and  no  change  m  any  other 
organ  is  likely  or  desirable.  The  early  stages  of  constipated 
bowels,  of  retained  monthly  flow,  or  of  suppressed  perspi- 
ration, come  imder  this  category. 

'WTien  also  the  organic  constitution  of  the  mdmdual  is 
of  a  vivid  character,  and  the  disease  of  the  iuternal  organ 
of  comparatively  short  duration,  this  last  is  found  not 
unfrequently  to  throw  itself  on  some  other  internal  organ 
which  does  not  so  much  involve  the  centre  of  life  ;  then  is 
there  an  internal  crisis.  This  has  been  instanced  m  the 
appearance  of  loose  bowels  after  irritated  stomach  and 
liver,  which  being  more  important  parts,  have  their  disease 
carried  ofl'  by  the  lower  bowel,  a  part  of  infinitely  less  im- 
portance to  the  individual's  life.  The  same  applies  to  the 
pouring  off  by  the  kidneys  of  acid  and  saline  matters,  as 
sometimes  is  the  case. 

Thus  the  crisis  effected  by  the  Water  Cure  occurs  either 
on  the  skin,  the  lower  bowel,  or  the  kidneys— the  parts 
which  Nature,  when  she  is  allowed  to  terminate  disease  by 
her  o-rni  efforts,  chooses  for  the  same  purpose.  In  doing 
this,  the  practitioner  of  the  Water  Cure  only  follows 
Nature  ;  but  to  hear  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  crisis,  one 
might  imagine  such  an  act  had  never  been  perpetrated  by 
Nature,  or  assi-stcd  by  Art,  before  the  time  when  Priessmtz 
developed  his  mode  of  treatment.  Yet  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  medicine 
which  haa  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  eminent  medi- 
cal writers,  from  Hippocrates,*  to  GuLLEN,t  RiCHTER,t 


*  Opera  ed.  Vander  Linden,  t.  i.  et  passim. 
I  Works  by  Thompson,  v.  i.  p.  .W3. 
I  Die  SpecicUe  Therapie,  I.  i.  p. 
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Frank  *  HuDENBRAND.t  Keeyssig,!  who  all  insist  on 
the  importance  of  acting  upon  the  broad  hint  given  by 
JNature  for  her  own  relief.  Ajid  the  crises  enumerated  by 
all  authors  are  precisely  those  we  have  alluded  to,  not 
exceptmg  the  temble  boils  which  our  medical  brethren 
would  fam  make  the  world  believe  had  never  been 
heard  of. 


II. 

PROPOSITIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  THE  WATER  CURE. 

I.  A  series  of  unnatural  symptoms  constitutes  a  disease- 

II.  This  disease  is  referable  to  a  morbid  condition  of 
some  of  the  textures  of  the  body. 

III.  All  disease  is  originally  acute ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  rapid  and  pressing  in  their 
character,  and  more  or  less  characterized  by  fever. 

IV.  Acute  disease  is  the  eflbrt  of  the  morbid  organ  or 
organs  to  throw  off  their  disorder  upon  some  less  impor- 
tant organ  or  organs.  Thus,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  stomach,  or  lungs,  causes  fever;  that  is,  an  effort 
to  throw  the  mischief  on  the  skin,  the  bowels,  or  the 
kidneys. 

V.  If,  from  the  gTeat  extent  of  the  mischief  to  be  thro\Mi 
off,  and  the  feeble  constitution,  acquired  or  natiu-al,  of  the 
individual,  this  effort  is  not  successfid,  the  body  dies  from 
exhaustion. 

VI.  If  this  effort  be  only  partially  successful,  more  or 
less  of  the  internal  miscliief  remains,  but  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  of  a  less  rapid  and  pressmg  and  more  permanent 
character.  These  sjonptoms  then  constitute  a  chronic 
disease. 

VII.  Except  in  the  case  of  accidents  to  the  limbs,  we 
Icnow  of  no  disease  which  is  not  essentially  internal.  Skin 
diseases  are  invariably  connected  with  disease  of  some  in- 
ternal organs,  especially  the  stomach  and  bowels — and  are 

*  De  Ciirandis  Hominum  Moi'bis,  v.  i.  p.  5C. 
■f  Instit.utioiies  practico-meilica;,  v.  i.  p.  CG. 

i  Eucyclopiiil,  Wiii'terbuch  tier  Me(leciii,\Visscnscliaften.  b.  8,  p.046. 
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regulated  iu  their  character  and  iiiteusity  thereby.  This  is 
so_  true,  that  where  there  is  a  sldn  disease,  the  crisis 
eticcted  by  the  water  cure  invariably  takes  place  on  the 
spot  where  it  exists. 

VIII.  Acute  disease,  then,  is  the  violent  effort  of  internal 
and  vital  organs  to  cast  their  mischief  on  external  and  less 
unportant  organs. 

IX.  Chronic  disease  is  the  enfeebled  effort  of  the  same 
organs  to  the  same  end. 

_  X.  But  as,  fi-om  the  diminished  power  of  the  constitu- 
tion, this  is  always  ineffectual,  the  morbid  state  of  the 
organs  tends  constantly  towards  disorganization,  or  what 
is  called  organic  disease.  This  is  more  certainly  the  case, 
if  the  original  causes  of  the  malady  are  at  work. 

XI.  Disease,  therefore,  is  curable  when  the  power  of  the 
system  is  sufhciently  strong  to  throw  the  morbid  action 
from  a  more  to  a  less  important  organ. 

XII.  Disease  is  incurable  when  the  power  in  question  is 
insufhcient  for  the  last-named  purpose ;  and  when  it  has 
become  organic  ;  that  is,  when  a  change  of  structure  has 
taken  place. 

XIII.  From  these  premises  it  follow.s,  tliat  the  ami  of 
scientific  treatment  should  be  to  aid  the  development  of 
the  power  of  the  system,  and  its  efforts  to  rid  its  vital  parts 
of  mischief. 

XIV.  That  mischief  invariably  consists  in  the  retention 
of  an  unnatural  quantity  of  blood  in  them,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  parts  of  the  organism— a  retention  commonly 
kno\y-n  by  tlie  terms  acute  inflammation,  chronic  infiam- 
raation,  and  congestion. 

XV.  In  endeavouring  to  develops  the  powers  of  the 
s>-stem,  the  dissipation  of  this  inflammation  or  congestion 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  as  the  end  of  Avhich  the 
constitutional  efforts  are  the  means. 

XVI.  But  fi.s  the  circulation  of  tlie  lilood  every^vhcre 
IS  under  the  influence  of  the  system  of  nerves,  the  power 
and  efforts  of  these  last  are  essentially  to  be  strengthened, 
m  order  to  di.ssipatc  the  iiifianunation  or  congestion  re- 
ferred to. 

XVII.  Curative  treatment  is  therefore  made  through 
the  in.stninientality  of  the  nervous  system. 

XVIII.  Violent  and  sudden  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
.system  of  tlie  internal  organs  is  invariah)ly  folldwed  l)y 
e.xhfui.stion  and  increa.sed  inflammation  and  congestion. 

2g 
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Hence  the  impropriety  of  alcoholic  and  medicinal  stimu- 
lants. 

XIX.  But  the  gradual  and  judiciously-regulated  stimu- 
lation of  the  nervous  system,  according  to  the  organic 
powers,  conduces  to  the  development  and  mainttnance  of 
its  strength. 

XX.  This  stimulation  is  the  more  steady  and  certain  in 
its  results  the  more  universally  it  is  applied  to  the  entire 
nervous  system. 

XXI.  To  the  external  skin,  therefore,  and  to  the  inter- 
nal skin  (as  represented  by  all  the  luiiug  membranes  of 
the  hmgs  and  digestive  organs),  this  stimulation  shoidd  be 
applied,  those  parts  containing  the  largest  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  spread  througfi  them. 

XXII.  Pure  air  applied  to  the  lungs,  proper  diet,  and 
water  applied  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  imter  applied  to 
the  external  sldn,  fulfil  this  intention  of  stimulation  and 
strengthening  most  effectually. 

XXIII.  Further  :  as  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
(the  brain  and  spinal  cord)  in  which  the  will  resides, 
requires  the  development  of  its  powers,  exercise  of  the 
limbs  is  requisite,  the  stimulation  of  the  au-,  diet,  and 
water,  aiding  thereto. 

XXIV.  PUEE  WATEE,  PUEE  AIE,  PEOPEE  DIET,  AND 
EEGULATED  EXEECI.SE,  AEE  THE  GEEAT  AGENTS  IN 
EFFECTING  THE  CUBE  OF  DISEASE  BY  AIDING  THE 
NATUEAL  EFFOETS  OF  THE  BODY,  THEOUGH  THE  INSTEU- 
MENTALITY  OF  THE  NEEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

XXV.  In  the  due  apportionment  of  these  agents, 

ACCOEDING  TO  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
THE  PHASES  OF  DISEASE,  AS  ASCERTAINED  BY  JUNUTE 
MEDICAL  EXAMINATION,  CONSISTS  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
THE  SAFE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  WaTEE  OuEE. 

XXVI.  As  the  strengthening  of  the  system  by  the  regu- 
lated stimulating  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  means,  so 
the  throwing  ott'  disease  by  more  imi5ortant  on  less  impor- 
tant organs  by  that  acquned  strength,  is  the  end  of  that 
practice. 

XXVII.  During  the  efforts  of  the  system  thus  arou.sed 
for  so  beneficial  au  end,  if  agents  are  employed  which 
divert  those  eftbrts  and  tend  to  centre  stimulus  on  the 
more  impnvta,nt  organs,  augmented  mischief  is  the  certain 
result.  Such  agents  are  to  be  found  in  alcoholic  and 
lucdicinal  stimukmts,  a]iplied  to  the  internal  skin  and 
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nerves ;  in  hot  and  impure  air  applied  to  the  external  skin 
and  nerves ;  and  in  exciting  and  factitious  pleasures  and 
anxious  cares  applied  to  the  gxeat  centre  of  the  nerves — the 
brain. 

XXVIII.  These  and  the  mal-ap2^ortionment  of  the 
stimidation  included  in  water,  air,  diet,  and  exercise,  give 
rise  to  the  only  "  Dangers  of  the  Water  Cure." 

XXIX.  The  proper  apportionment  of  the  stimulation  in 
question,  originates  and  maintains  a  steady  effort  of  the 
system  to  save  its  vital  parts,  at  the  expense  of  j^arts  which 
implicate  life  less  immediately. 

XXX.  The  residt  of  this  effort  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
following  ways  :  1,  The  re-establishment  of  obstructed  and 
suppressed  secretions  j  2,  In  the  elimination  of  diseased 
matters  through  the  bowels,  kidneys,  or  skin  ;  3,  In  the 
formation  of  a  critical  action  of  some  sort  on  the  skin.* 

XXXI.  Such  residt  constitutes  the  Crisis  of  the 
Water  Cure. 

XXXII.  The  Crisis  being  the  result  of  the  extrinsic 
efforts  of  the  vital  organs,  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  signal  of 
their  relief,  not  as  the  instrtiment  of  their  relief. 

XXXIII.  StUl,  as,  dming  the  crisis,  the  tendency  from 
the  internal  to  the  external  organs  is  most  strong,  it  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  avoid  the  causes  which  act  in 
diverting  this  tendency,  and  in  reconcentrating  the  mischief 
on  the  internal  parts. 

XXXIV.  At  the  same  time  the  tendency  in  point  being 
then  strongly  established,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  system  further  in  that  direction,  and  all  treatment 
excejtt  that  which  allays  irritation  accordingly  ceases. 

XXXV.  A  crisis  being  the  evidence  of  cure  of  the 
internal  disease,  no  recurrence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  a/pjjre- 
liended,  v/aless  the  morbid  causes  are  reapplied. 

XXXVI.  It  is,  however,  possible,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  happens,  that  complete  recovery  from  disease 
is  effected  by  a  slow  progress,  without  any  perceptible 
evidence  of  a  crisis,  either  external  or  internal. 

*  For  U)C  various  kinds  of  critical  action,  sec  wliat  lias  been  auove 
stated  on  the  subject  ol'  the  crirses  of  llic  Water  Cure. 
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A  SYSTEMATIC  TREATISE  ON  COMPARATIVE 

PHYSIOLOGY,  iutrocluctory  to  the  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  from  the  German  of  Fbederic  Tiedemann.   Svo.  1834. 

•■  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting 
volumes  which  we  have  ever  perused.  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
in  the  most  sincere  and  strenuous  manner." — Medico-Ghiruryioal  lievievj, 
October,  1S35. 
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Cp.ocssAis.  Published  ill  the  Loudon  Jiledical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1835. 
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AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS,  ESSEN- 
TIAL NATURE,  and  TREATMENT  of  NEUROPATHY,  or  NERVOUS- 
NESS.  Svo.    1837.    Second  Edition.  1S40. 

"This  volume  is  written  in  a  lucid  style,  exhibits  a  just  view  of  the  dis- 
order, and  deserves  the  perusal  of  every  medical  practitioner  who  wishes  to 
make  himself  acquaiuted  with  this  too  common  and  troublesome  complaint." 
— Edinbanjh  Jled'cnl  a.id  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1839. 

THE  SIMPLE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE,  deduced 

from  the  Methods  cf  EXPECTANCY  AND  REVULSION.  Svo.  1842. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Benjajun  Brodie. 

"  We  recommend  the  penisal  of  this  work  to  all  those  who  have  an  Inordi- 
nate faith  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine." — Medical  Times,  Aug.  6, 1S42. 

"  The  present  volume  of  the  learned  translator  of  Tiedemann  is  an 
elegantly  written  production,  and  highly  important  in  its  relation  to  the 
management  of  health." — Lancet,  Sept.  3, 1842. 

■'  His  book  contains  a  number  of  judicious  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  body 
in  health  and  disease,  and  is  replete  with  sound  doctrines  of  practice.  The 
reflecting  and  scientific  practitioner  will  find  much  to  approve  and  adopt." — 
Provincial  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  8,  1842. 

'•■  Dr.  Gully's  name  is  already  familiar  to  the  profession  as  the  author  of 
an  exposition  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  nervousness ;  and  the  work 
before  us  will,  we  are  convinced,  tend  to  raise  his  character  both  as  a  patho- 
logist and  a  practitioner." — Dublin  Medical  Times,  October  12,  1842. 

"We  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Gully's  little  treatise  to  the  attention  of 
the  faculty,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette, 
•July  9, 1842. 

"  Dr.  Gully  has  accomplished  his  object  vei-y  ably.  The  book  has  the 
iiu-rit  of  being  concise,  comprehensive,  and  perspicuous."— jlWas,  July  24, 
1&12. 

"  In  this  work  Dr.  Gully  shows  himself  a  man  of  literary  research  as  well 
as  practical  jndg-.ncnt." — General  Advertiser,  .luly,  1842. 

"We  recommend  this  rational  and  very  excellent  work  to  every  one  who 
would  eschew  mineral  poi.wnsand  vegetable  plagues  in  the  shape  of  physic, 
and  obtain  restoration  to  health  by  the  only  natural  and  effective  means." — 
k'reernftsrMn  Qu/rrterly  Ilevi^w,  .June.  1842. 

"  We  should  particularly  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  young 
medical  students,  as  the  author  lias  conden.scd  into  it  much  of  the  learning 
of  a  life.  Hi.s  introduction  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  physiological  and 
medical  .Hcien'C,  in  which  the  theories  of  disease  and  the  various  |)atho|o- 
gical  doctrines  which  have,  from  time  to  lime,  been  put  forth,  are  briefly, 
fiut  lucidly,  laid  down  in  a'lmirable  order." — I, ivcrpiiol  Albion,  May  18.  18-12. 
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